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To  tlie  Right  Homox^akic 

Sir    ROBERT    W  A  L  P  O  L  E, 

iCNIGHT  of  the  mod  noble  Order  of  the  GiWff  XR,  Chan- 
cellor and  Under-Treafurer  of  the  Exch£Qjj£R,  firll 
Commiffioner  of  the  Treasury,  and  one  of  hi^  MA- 
JESTY'S moft  Honorable  Privy-Coukcil,  &c. 

SIR, 

As  fooD  as  the  demand  of  the  public  made  it  ne- 
ccflary  to  colted  the  foHowtng  papers  together,  and 
:to  prepare  a  fecond  edition  of  them,  I  took  Aercfo- 
lutiop  of  addreiEng  them  to  you.  The  ilyle  of  my 
dedication  will  be  very  different  from  that,  which  i» 
commonly  employed  to  perfons  in  your  ftation.  But 
if  you  find  nothing  agreeable  in  the  ftyle,  you  may 
find  perhaps  fomething  ufeful,  fomething  that  wiU 
deferve  your  ferious  refleftion,  in  the  matter  of  it. 
J  fliall  compare  you  neither  to  Burleigh,  nor  Gq« 
dolphin.  Let  me  not  prophane  the  tombs  of  the 
dead,  to  raife  altars  to  the  living.  I  ihall  make  yoa 
no  compliments  on  the  wifdom  of  your  adminiftra- 
tion,  nor  on  the  wonders  you  have  performed,  tQ 
the  honor  and  advantage  of  this  kingdom,  in  the 
courfe  of  fourteen,  or  fifteen  years,  either  at  home, 
or  abroad.  I  fhall  leave  thefe  copious  themes  to 
others,  and  ihall  confine  myfelf  to  reafons  of  ano^* 
tljer  kind,  that  induced  me  to  this  dedication.  If 
thefe  reafons  prove  fufficient  to  convince  the  public 
of  the  extreme  propriety  of  it,  I  have  all  that  I  pro* 
pofe  to  piyfelf.  Give  me  leave  to  prefent  to  you, 
in  one  fiiort  view,  the  general  defign  of  thefe  little 
efiays. 

a  2  They 
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They  are  defigned  then  to  expofe  the  artifice, 
and  to  point  out  the  feries  of  misfortunes,  by  which 
we  were  divided  forilierly  iiito  pafties,  whofe  con- 
tefts  brought  even  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
conftitution  into,  queftion,  and  whofe  exceffes 
brought  liberty  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin. 
.  They  are  defigned  to  give  true  ideas  of  this  con- 
-ftitution,  and  to  revive  in  the  minds  of  men  the  true 
fpirit  of  it. 

They  are  defigned  to  aflert  and  Vindicate  the  juf- 
tice  ahd  honor  of  the  revolution ;  of  the  principles 
eftabliflied,  of  the  means  employed,  and  of  the 
ends  obtained  by  it. 

They  are  defigned  to  explode  our  former  diftinc- 
tlons,  and  to  unite  men  of  all  denominations  in  the 
fupport  of  thefe  principles,  in  the  defence  of  thefe 
means,  and  in  the  purfuit  of  thefe  ends. 
^  They  are  defigned  to  fliew  how  far  thefe  ends 
"WQTQ  anfwered  at  the  revolution^  or  have  been  an- 
fwered  fince ;  and  by  confequence  how  much,  or 
hdw  little  is  wanting,  to  render  that  glorious  work 
complete,  according  to  the  original  plan,  and  agree* 
ably  to  the  engagements  taken^  at  that  time,  with 
the  nation. 

Let  me  now  appeal  to  you,  fir— -Are  thefe  defigns, 
^hich  any  man,  who  is  born  a  Briton^  in  any  cir- 
cumftances,  in  any  fituation,  ought  to  be  afhamed^ 
or  afraid  te  avow?  You  cannot  rhlnk  it.  You 
will  not  fay  it.  That  never  can  be  the  cafe,  until 
we  ceafe  to  think  like  freemen,  as  well  as  to  be  free. 
Are  thefe  defigns  in  favor  of  the  Pretender  ?  I  ap- 
peal to  the  whole  world  ;  and  I  fcorn,  with|a  jult 
indignation,  to  give  any  other  anfwer  to  fo  fliame- 
fcfs,  and  fo  fenfelefs  an  objedion.  No ;  they  are 
defigns  in  favor  of  the  conftitution ;  defigns  to  fe- 
cure^  to  fortify,  to  perpetuate  that  excellent  fyftem 
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pjF  government.     I  ppurj  no  other  caufe  j  I  claim  no 
other  merit. 

Stet  fortuna  domus,  et  avi  »umerentur  avorum. 

Let  the  illuftrious  and  royal  houfe,  that  hath 
been  called  to  the  government  of  thefe  kingdoms, 
govern  them  till  time  fhall  be  no  more.  But  lei  the 
]|)irit,  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  conftitution,  they 
are  intrufted  to  preferve,  be,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and 
^s  we  promife  ourfelyes  it  will  be,  the  fole  rule  of 
their  government,  and  the  fole  fupport  of  their 
power :  and  whatever  happens  in  the  various  courfe 
of  human  contingencies,  whatever  be  the  fate  of 
particular  perfons,  of  houfes,  or  families,  let  the 
liberties  of  Great  Britain  b^  immortal, 

They  will  be  fo,  if  that  cpnftitution,  whofe  ge-: 
nuine  effedls  th^y  are,  be  maintained  in  purity  and 
Yigor.  A  perpetual  atlentipn  |to  this  great  point  is 
therefor je  the  intereft  and  duty  of  every  man  in  Bri- 
tain ;  and  there  is  fcarce  any  man,  who  may  not 
Contribute  to  the  advancement  of  it,  infome  degree.. 
The  old  may  inforjn  the  young,  and  the  young  may 
animate  the  old.  Even  they,  who  are  mod  retiried 
from  the  fc^ne  pf  bufmefs,  may  be  ufeful  in  this  * 
caufe,  tq  thofe,  who  are  in  it ;  to  thofe,  who  are 
heated  by  the  aftion,  diftrafted  by  the  cares,  or  dif-  * 
fipated  by  the  pleafures  of  the  world.  I  fay,  they 
may  be  ufeful ;  and  I  add,  that  they  ought  to  be  fo 
to  the  utmoft  that  fi):uatipn  allows.  Government  is 
the  bufmefs  of  tbofe,  who  are  jappointed  to  govern, 
and  6f  thofe,  >yho  are  appointed  to  conttoul  them.  ^ 
But  the  Britifh  conftitution  is  the  bufmefs  of  every 
Briton.  It  is  fo  more  particularly,  indeed,  of  per- 
fons raifed,  like  you,  to  the  higheft  pofts  in  the  gor  * 
vernment.  You  lie  under  particular  obligations  of • 
tljis  kind,  befides  the  general  engagements  of  ime-> 
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feft  and  duty^  that  zft  common  to  all :  and  i  ne- 
gledt  in  others  would  be  a  breach  of  trull  in  yon. 
We  fay  that  our  kings,  can  do  no  wrong.  The 
maxim  is  wifely  eftabHlhed,  and  ought  to  be  foBo^, 
ed,  jio  doubt,  as  far  as  the  conduft  of  princes  ren- 
ders the  bbfervance  of  it  prafticable.*  But  from  the 
eftablifhmcnt  of  this  maxim  refults  the  neceffity  of 
another,  without  which  the  exercife  of  the  execu^ 
tive  power  would  remain  under  no  controul.  Tho* 
Our  kings  can  do  no  wrong,  and  tho*  they  cannot 
be  called  to  account  by  any  form  our  conftitution 
prefcribes  j  their  minifters  may^  They  aro  ahfwer^ 
able  for  the  adminiftration  of  the  government ;  each 
for  his  particular  part,  and  the  primp,  orfolemihilT  , 
ter,  when  there  happens  to  be  one,  for  the  whole. 
He  is  fo  the  more^  and  the  more  juftly,  if  he  hath 
affeSed  to  render  himfelf  fo,  by  ufurpifig  on  his 
fellows;  by  wrigling,  ifttriguing,  whifpering,  and 
bargaining  himfelf  into  this  dangerous  poft,  to 
which  he  was  not  called  by  the  general  fuffrage,  nor 
perhaps  by  the  deliberate  choice  of  his  mafter  him- 
felf. It  follows  th^  that  minifters  are  anfwerable' 
for  every  thing  done  to  the  prejudice  of  the  confti- 
tiitioQ,  in  the  fame  prQjf>ortion  as  the  prefer vation  oF' 
the  conftitution  in  its  purity  and  vigor,  or  the  per- 
verting and  weakening  it,  afe  of  greater  confequence 
to  the  nation  tlwin  a|iy  other  inftances  of  good,  or 
bad  goveriimentt       , 

Believe  me>  fir,  t  rev-::rence  for  Ihe  conftitutionj^' 
and  a  confcientious  regard  to  the  prefervation  of  it, 
are  in  the  political,  like  charity  it\  the  religious  fyf-* 
tern,  a  cloak  to  hide  a  multitude  of  fins  :  and  asi ' 
the  perforn^ance  of  all  other  religious  duties  will  not 
avail  in  the  fight  of  God,  without  charity,  fo  nei- 
ther will  the  difcharge  pf  all  other  minifterial  duties 
avail  in  the  fight  of  men,  without  a  faithful  difcharge 
of  this  principal  duty. . .  Should  a  mimfter  govern  in 
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various  inftances  of  domeftic  and  foreign  manage- 
ment, ignorantly,  weakly,  or  even  wickedly ;  an^ 
yet  pay  this  reverence,  and  bear  this  regard  to  the 
conftitution,  he  would  deferve  certainly  much  bet- 
ter quarter,  and  would  meet  with  it  top  froniie very 
man  of  fenfe  and  honor,  than  a  minifter,  who  fhould 
conduft  the  adminiftration  with  great  ability  and  fuc- 
cefs,  and  ihould  at  the  fame  time  procure  and  abet, 
0r  even  connive  at  fuch  indireO:  violations  of  thp 
rules  of  the  conftitutioA  as  tend  to  the  deftrudioa 
of  it,  or  even  at  fuch  evafions  as  tend  to  render  it 
ufelefs.  A  minifter,  who  had  the  ill  qualities  of 
))oth 'thefe,  and  the  good  ones  of  neither;  whp 
made  his  adminiftration  hateful  in  fqme  refpeds, 
anddefpicable  in  others  j  who  fought  that  fecurity 
hy  ruining  the  conftitution,  which  he  had  forfeited 
by  diflionoring  the  governn^enc,;  who  encouraged 
the  profligate,  and  fedmced  the  unwary,  to  concur 
.  with  him  in  this  deCgn,  by  affeding.  to.  explode  a9 
public  fpirit,  stnd  to  ridicule  every  form  of  our  coni- 
ttitution ;  fuch  a  minifter  would  be  looked  upon 
inoft  juftly  as  the  Ihame  and  fcourge  of  his  coun- 
try ;  fooner  or  later  fee  would  fall  without  pity ;  an^ 
It  is  hard  to  fay  what  punifhment  wpiild  be  proporr 
tionable  tp  his  crimes. — —To  conclude  this  head 
therefore  ^  fmce  the  obligations  of  intereft  and  duty 
on  every  man,  efpecially  on  every  minifter,  an4 
more  efpecially  ftill  on  a  prime,  or  fole  minifter,  to 
reverence  the  cpnftitutlon,  to  conform  his  condu£i 
to  it,  and  neither  to  invade,  nor  fuffer  it  to  be  in* 
vaded  by  others,  are  fo  undeniable,  and  fo  ftrong  j 
and  fmce  th^  means,  which  the  minifter's  power 
gives  him  to  prefer ve  it  in  purity  and  vigor,  or  tp 
corrupt  and  weaken  it,  are  fq  many  j  nothing  opxxld 
be  more  proper,  than  a  dedication  to  one,  in  your 
exalted  ftation,  of  papers,  that  are  written  to  ex- 
plain this  intereft,  and  to^  enforce  this  duty,  and  to 
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them  on  the  underftanding  and  confciense  of  every 
man  in  Britain  j  but  of  him  moft^  whp  is  moft 
concerned. 

After  the  general  reafons,  that  have  been  given, 
and  fuggefted,  for  addrieffing  this  dedication  to  you, 
give  me  leave  to  defcend  into  fome,  that  are  a  little 
more  particular,  and  that  regard  the  man,  as  wq\1 
as  the  minifter. 

If  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  and  the  means 
employed  in  it,  have  not  been  vindicated  by  me, 
with  as  great  force  of  reafon  and  elpquence,  as  they 
were  by  you,  in  a  famous  oration  you  made  at 
SacheverePs  tryal,  they  have  been  vindicated  howii- 
ever  to  the  beft  of  my  powei:.  The  caufe  is  the 
fame,  tho*  the  performances  are  not  equal :  and  finc^ 
the  caufe  is  the  fame,  the  caufe  will  recommend  my 
writings  to  your  good  opinion,  how  little  foeve^  yoii 
may  like  the  advocate.  But  I  have  foniething  hiorq 
to  urge  in  my  own  favor.  You  had  a  fermon  tp 
condemn,  and  a  parfoh  to  roaft  ;  for  that,  I  think, 
was  the  decent  l?inguage  of  the  time :  and,  to  carry 
on  the  allegory,  you  roafted  him  at  fo  fierce  a  fire, 
that  you  burnt  youifelves.  Your  arguments  being 
confined  to  the  propofitions  this  preiacher  had  ad- 
vanced,  you  may  feem  rather  to  have  juftified  refift^ 
ance,  or  the  means  employed  to  bring  about  the  rcr 
volution,,  than  the  revolution :  for  tho*  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  revolution  were,  and  muft  for  ever  re- 
main true,  and  tho*  the  mealis  were  juft,  and  will 
for  ever  be  fo,  in  cafes  of  the  like  nature  ;  yet  tru$ 
principles,  and  juft  means,  require  to  be  farther 
fanftified  by  their  ends.  The  man,  who  (hould  af- 
feft  the  grcateft  zeal  for  the  principles  then  eftablifli- 
ed,  and  the  means  then  ufed,  would  deferve,  I 
think,  to  be  ranked  among  the  falfe  brethren,  an4 
would  prove  hlmfelf  a  treacherous,  and  a  mercenary 
friend  to  the  revolution,  if  he  fliewed  any  iAdiffer- 
ence 
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ence  about  the  ends  obtained,  or  endeavoured  in  any 
manner  to  defeat  thofe,  that  were  intended  to  be  ob- 
tained by  it.  The  people,  who  run  fo  great  a  rifque; 
and  bring  about  fo  great  an  event,  in  order  to  re- 
ftore  their  conftirution,  and  to  fecure  their  liberties 
jigainft  dangers  of  every  kind,  and  efpecially  againft 
thofe  which  recent  experience  hath  taught  them  to 
apprehend,  have  furely  a  good  right  to  the  whole 
benefit  of  fuch  a  revolutipn ;  and  they  cannot  be 
deprived  of  any  part  of  this  benefit,  or  left  expofed 
to  any  (hadow  of  the  fame  dangers,  by  any  rule  of 
juftice,  or  good  policy. 

Such  Gonfiderations  as  thefe  made  me  think  that, 
to  affert  and  vindicate  fully  the  honor  and  juftice  of 
the  revolution,  it  was  neceflary  that  the  ends  of  the 
revolution  ihould  be  infifted  upon  in  my  arguments, 
whether  they  were  fo  or  not  in  yours ;  and  that  the 
importance  of  the  fubjefl:,  as  well  as  the  difference 
of  the  occafions,  for  the  whole  lay  open  before  me, 
would  be  a  fufficient  reafon  for  fupplying  in  the  copy 
what  was  wanting  in  the  original.  I  have  endea* 
vored  therefore  to  fhew  how  much  our  conftitution 
hath  been  improved,  how  far  our  liberties  have 
been  better  fecur^d  by  the  revolution,  and  how  lit- 
tle is  wanting  to  complete  that  glorious  defign,  and 
to  render  the  Britifli  conftitution  the  moft  perfeft 
fyftem  of  a  free  government,  that  was  ever  efta- 
blilhed  in  the  world.  If  all  the  ends  of  the  revolu- 
tion are  already  obtained,  it  is  not  only  impertinent 
to  argue  for  obtaining  any  of  them,  but  faftious  de- 
iigns  might  be  imputed,  and  the  name  of  incendiary 
be  applied  with  fome  color,  perhaps,  to  any  one, 
)vho  fliould  perfift  in  preffing  this  point.  On  the 
Other  hand,  if  any  of  thefe  ends  have  not  been 
fully  obtained,  the  reproach  of  faftion  and  the  title 
of  incendiary  will  belong  to  every  perfon  who  raifes 
a  conteft  by  his  oppofition  to  thefe  inftances,  and 
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who  endeavors  to  make  the  friends  of  the  conftitu^ 
tion  pafs  for  enemies  to  the  government.  Thus  it  is 
eafy  to  join  tffue  :  and  when  ilue  is  once  joined,  it 
cannot  be  difBcult  to  decide.  If  a  priftcipal  end  of 
the  revolution  was  to  fecure  the  n^arion  for  the  future 
againft  all  the  dangers,  to  which  liberty,  as  well  as 
religion,  had  been  expofed  before  the  revolution  ; 
if  om  of  thefe  dangetf  arcCe  from  the  corruption, 
that  had  been  employed  to  create  a  dependency  of 
the  two  houfes  qf  parliament  on  the  crown ;  if  thi^ 
corruptiqn  might  have  fucceeded  very  probably  then, 
had  the  means  been  fufficient  to  fupport  it ;  if  no 
proyifion  was  made,  at  the  revolution,  to  fecure 
the  iindependency  of  the  two  houfes,  and  the  free- 
dom of  eleftions,  againft  corruption  j  if  no  pro- 
vi(ipii  bath  been  made  againft  this  daftger,  fince  the 
revolution,  presort ionable.  to  thaf  increafe  of  the  . 
ppfSble  means  of  corruption,  which  hath  happened 
fince  the  revolution,  by  the  increafe  of  the  revenue 
of  the  crown,  of  debts,  of  taxes,  of  officers,  and 
powers  to  raife  thefe  faxes ;  if  all  this  be  fo,  and 
the  whole  merits  of  the  caufe  mi^y  be  fafejy  refted 
there,  how  can  it  be  pretended  that  all  the  ends  of 
the  revolution  have  been  already  obtained  ?  They 
have  not  moft  certainly.  When,  and  in  what  man- 
ner, cheylhall  be  obtained,  it  woijld  be  prefumption 
in  any  private  perfons  fo  much  as  to  infinuate.  They 
may  represent  fuch  things  as  they  judge  to  be  of  ufe 
to  the  public,  and  may  fupport  thieir  reprefentations 
by  all  the  reafons,  that  have  determined  their  opi- 
nions^ Thus  far  their  province  extends.  All  be- 
yond this  belongs  to  their  fuperiors ;  arfd,  in  the 
cafe  before  us,  to  the  wifdom  of  tlie  nation  affem- 
Wed.  in  parliament.  This  howeyer  I  would  add  j 
that  as  a  confiftency  of  charafter  feems  to  exafl 
from  you  a  zeal  for  obttiining  all  the  ends  of  the  re;- 
voiution,  fuiraUe  to  that  which  you  have  e>;prcfied 
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for  tim  prinviples  it  eftabUflied,  and  the  means  it 
empbyed ;  fo  the  particular  obUgatioos  you  lie  un- 
der to  promote  the  honor  and  interefl:  of  his  prefent 
Majefty,  and  of  his  royal  family,  feera  to  exaft  the 
fame:  for,  after  all,  th^  revolution  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  prefent  fettjement ;  whatever  ftrengthens 
the  foundation,  ftrengthens  the  fuperftrudure ;  sind 
there  can  be  no  need  of  going  about  to  prove  that 
to  obtain  all  thc^nds  of  the  revolution  is  to  ftrength- 
en  that  foundatioHt  The  arguments,  that  prevailed 
formerly  with  many  againft  the  principles  and  meana 
of  the  revolution,  are  quite  exploded ;  the  preju« 
dicc^  againft  them  are  quite  worn  out.  We  may 
therefore  perfuad^,  wkhoot  flattering  ourfelves,  that 
tlie  foundation  of  our  prefent  fettlemsent,  and  of  all 
our  future  national  happinefs,  is  laid  immoveably 
'in  thefe  two  refpe£ts.  ^hall  it  not  be  fo,  and  does 
it  not  become  you,  in  a  particular  manner^  to  en- 
deavor that  it  Ihould  be  fo,  in  every  refpefi  ?  Ck^uld 
you  forgive  yoiiffelf,  if  yoa  negleded  the  firft  op- 
portunity of  concurring  to  renaove  the  lead  pretence 
from  the  difaffeded,  nay  from  the  well  afieAed,  to 
fay  that  the  ends  of  particular  men,  of  parties,  and 
of  iamilies,  have  been  aaifwered  by' the  revolution, 
even  beyond  their  fever^lexpeftations ;  but  that  the 
national  eKpe6lations  have  not  been  fo  fully  anfwer- 
ed,  nor  the  ends  of  the  revolution  entirely  obtained  ? 
No  mad^now^  better  than  you  the  truth  aod  force ^ 
of  what  hath  b6eh  here  advanced.  No  man  there- 
fore  is  able  tb  make  a  jnfler  application  of  it  to  the. 
nk)ft  important  ihterefts  of  your  country,  to  the  true 
intcreft  of  your  royzd  mafter,  Sind  to  your  private 
intereft  too;  if  tjiat  will  add,  as  I  prefume  it  wiiJ,. 
fome  weight  to  the  fcale ;  and  if  tha-t  requires,  as  I 
prefurae  it  does,  a  regaril  to  futurity,  as*  well  as  to 
the  prefent  moment.  ,  Upon  the  whole  matter  there- 
forcj  I  canapt  but  expeQ:  that  you  ihould  receive 
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favorably  an  addrefs,   made  fo  properly,   arid  iri 
vrhich,  if  I  have  preffed  you  a  little  warmlyj  yet  I 
have  done  it  with  the  decency  that  every  gentleman 
owes  to  another,  at  lead  to  himfelf.     Yoa  will  allow 
me,  and  every  friend  of  the  revoUuionand  of  liber*' 
ty,  leave  to  hope  that  the  time  is  €6ming,  when  you 
will  not  oppofe,  or  fliall  not  have  it  in  your  power 
to  oppofe^  the  endeavors  of  thofe,  who  promote  the 
entire  completion  of  all  the  ends  propofed  by  the 
firft,  and  the  full  fecurity  of  the  laft.     Whenever 
this  happens ;  whenever  the  independency  of  the 
two  houfes  of  parliament,  and  the  uninfluenced  and* 
uninfluenceable  freedom  of  eleSions  are  once  eflfec- 
tually  fecured  againft  the  dangers  that  may  arife  pof- 
fiWy  hereafter  from  the  growth  of  corruption ;  then 
will  all  our  future  kings  be  reiduced  to  the  agreeable 
neceffity  of  eftablifliing  their  thrones,  as  we  are 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  throne  is  now  efta- 
blifhed,  not  on  the  narrow  and  fandy  foundations  of 
court-craft,  and  unconftitutional  expedients,  but  on 
the  popularity  of  the  prince,  arid  th^  univerfal  affec- 
tion of  the  fubjefts :  foundlations  of  the  kingly  au- 
thority fo  evidently  fuppofed  by  our  conftitution, 
that  a  king,  who  will  add  weight  to  his  fceptre, 
muft  govern  by  them,  qr  govern  againft  this  confti- 
tution, againft  the  very  rule  of  his  government, 

I  am  now  come  to  the  laft  reafon,  drawn  from 
the  fubjeft  of  thofe  writings,  that  I  fliall  trouble  you 
with,  for  dedicating  them  to  you.  The  attempt  to 
extinguifli  the  animofities,  and  even  the  names  of 
thofe  parties  that  di/lradted  the  nation  fo  long,  fo 
fatally  at  firft,  and  fo  foolilhly  at  laft,  intitles  this 
volume  to  your  kind  reception  of  it,  at  leaft,  as  pro* 
perly  as  the  attempt  to  expofe  the  dangers  that  may 
poffibly  arife  hereafter,  from  corruption,  to  the  inde- 
pendency of  parliament,  and  to  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tions.    Whilft  a  real  difference  of  principles  and- 
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defigns  fiippprted  the  diftin^ion,  we  wete  divided  "^ 
imp  national  partjes:  and  this  was  misfortune 
-enough.  It  was  lamented  as  a  great  one,  at  the 
time,' by  every  good  man  of  every  party.  But  if 
the  diftinftion  fliould  remain^  when  the  difference 
fubfifts  no  longer,  the  misfortune  would  be  ftilt 
greater ;  Becaufe  they,  who  maintained  the  diftinc- 
tion,  in  this  cafe,  would  ceafe  to  be  a  party,  and 
would  become  a  faftion.  National  interefts  would  "Vl 
be  no  longer  concerned;  at  leaft,  on  one  fide. 
They  would  be  fometimes  facrificed,  and  always  >^ 
■  made  fubordinate  to  perfonaj  intercfts  :  and  that,  I 
j  think,  is  the  true  charafteriftic  of  faftion.  This 
attempt  therefore  ought  to  have  your  "approbation. 
To  dedicate  it  to  you  may  be  coiiftrued  to  fuppofe 
that  it  will  have  your  approbation :  and  he,  who 
fuppofes  that  it  will,  makes  you  no  indifferent  com- 
pliment. 

When  the  court  fomented  our  national  divifions, 
the  very  worft  defigns  were  carried :  for  to  divide 
can  never  be^  an  expedient  for  good  purpofes,  any 
more  than  to  corrupt ;  fince  the  peace  and  profpe- 
l-ity  of  a  nation  will  always  depend  on  uniting,  as 
far  as  poffible,  the  heads,  hearts  and  hands  of  the 
whole  people,  and  on  improving,  not  debauching 
their  morals.  "  Divide  et  impera,''  is  a  maxim 
often  quoted.  How  are  we  to  apply  it  ?  There  is 
no  place  for  it  in  arbitrary  governments;  for  in  them, 
the  intereft  of  the  governors  requires  that  a  fervile 
union,  if  it  may  be  called  an  union,  fliould  be  main- 
tained by  the  weight  of  power,  like  that  of  flaves  in 
a  galley,  who  are.united  by  their  chains,  and  who 
tug  the  oar  together,  at  the  found  of  a  whiftle.  Tn 
free  governments,  it  can  have  place  as  little,  whilft 
they,  who  are  at  the  head,  intend  the  maintenance 
of  liberty.  To  what  cafe  then  can  it  be  applied  ?  ^ 
There  is  but  one,  and  that  is  the  cafe  of  thofe,  who 
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afpire  at  more  pow^  -thah  a  free  cooftitution  of  go- 
vernment gives  them.     Stich  governors  muft  divide 
and  incenfe  parties  one  againft  another,  that  they 
may  be  always  able  to  bribe  the  pafScms  of  One  fide, 
and  fo  ufurp  on  both.     But  the  pwce  whq  purfues 
this  method,  lifques  the  jx)tfrer  hf  hath  for  a  power 
he  does  not  want.     He  would  be  the  more  ijiexcufe- 
able,  under  fuch  a  conftitution  as  ours  J  becaufe,  if 
he  could  not  gain  efteenl  by  his  great,  he  might  gain 
affeftion  by  his'  good  qualities :  and  this  principle 
would  carry  him,    even  better   perhaps  than  the 
otherj  to  the  power  he  would  obtain.     What  can  a 
prince  defire  more  than  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
&n  united  people ;  among  whom  he  may  have  as 
many  friends  as  te  pleafes,  and  c^n  have  np  ene- 
mies, uplefs  he  creates  them,  by  fuppofing  thera  to 
be  fuch,  and  by  treating  them  accordingly  ?    If  the 
defigiis  of  a  prince,  in  fomenting  the  divifions,  are 
to  invade  the  liberties  of  his  people,  his  defigns  are 
laid  in  the  utmoft  iniquity :  and  if  thefe  are  not  hid 
defigns,  they  muft  be  laid  in  the  utmoft  folly.  Whea 
a  people  fubmits  quietly  ^o  government,  and  is  wiU 
iing  to  obey  on  the  terms  on  which  alone  their  prince 
hath  a  right  to  command,  how  extravagant  muft  hia 
demands  be,  and  how  unaccountable  his  condufb, 
to  divide  fuch  a  people  ?     Shall  he  expeft,  for  in- 
fiance,  that  ail  his  people  fhould  think  like  him  and 
his  council,  about  every  occurrence,  about  every 
meafurelie  takes,  and  every  man  he  employs :  and 
fince  this  is  too  much  to  alk  of  freemen,  nay  of 
flaves,  if  his  expeftation  be  not  anfwered,  Ihall  he 
fprma  lafting  divifion  upon  fuch  yanfient  motives  ? 
Shall  he  profcribe  every  man,  as  an  enemy  to  his 
government,  who  diflikes  the  adminiftration  of  it  ? 
Profcriptions  are  abominable,  and  inhuman,  when 
they  are  backed  by  a  fulnefs  of  arbitrary  power.  But 
to  hang  up  the  tables  cf  profcription,  Avlthout  the 
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power  of  fending  ceBturians  to  cut  off  every  bead 
that  wears  a  face  dilliked  at  court,  woutd  be  mad«« 
nefs  in  a  prince.  Such  a  conduct  cannot  fait  his  in- 
terejft,  however  it  may  his  paflions,  in  any  drcum- 
ilance,  whatever*  There- are  indeed  circumitanccs^ 
wherein  it  may  fait  the  intereft  of  a  miniftet.  Till 
the  fword  of  civil  war  be  dtawn,  a  prmce  canfcarce 
become  irreconcileable  with  bis  people,  and  be  re- 
duced, for  watit  of  national  ftrength,  tofupport  bis 
power  and  dignity  by  the  force .  of  faflion.  But  a 
miuifter  may  Mi  eafily,  and  fodn,  into  this  defpe* 
rate  ftate :  and  after  fomenting,  as  long  as  he  could^ 
the  divifions  of  parties,  he  may  have  no  refuge  but 
in  Ekflion.  There  may  be  fuch  a  conduct,  as  no 
national  party  will  bear,  or  at  leaft  will  juftify.  But 
faftion  hath  no  regard  to  national  interefts.  Fa£licHi  y 
therefore  will  bear  any  thing,  fhare  in  any  thing, 
juftify  any  thing.  If  the  minifter,  who  takes  this 
method  to  fupport  himfelf,  hath  any  art,  he  will  en- 
deavor to  difguife  his  fadion  under  the  name  and 
,  appearance  of  a  national  party.  But  even  this  dif- 
^uife  will  foon  fall  off.  The  beft  of  thofe,  who  were 
engaged  in  the  party,  will  quit  the  faftion,  and 
then  the  latter  muft  ftand  cdnfeffed  to  public  view. 
But  it  is  not  only  the  criminal  condud  of  a  minifter, 
and  the  fear  of  refting  his  adminiftratio^  on  the  na- 
tional judgment,  that  may  oblige  him  to  govern  by 
divifion,  and^by  faftion.  As  the  moft  oppofite  no- 
tions are  often  united  in  the  head,  fo  are  the  moft 
contrary  fentiments  in  the  heart  of  man.  Incapa- 
city often  begets  fufEciency ;  and  yet  a  confcioufnefs 
of  incapacity  often  begets  a  jealoufy  of  power, 
grounded  on  a  fenfe  of  the  fuperlor  merit  of  other 
men.  The  minifter,  who  grows  left  by  his  eleva- 
tion, like  a  little  ftatue  placed  on  a  mighty  pedeftal, 
will  always  have  ttiis  jealoufy  ftrong  about  him.  He 
muft  of  courfe  feleft  a  faftion  to  bimfelf  j  and  this 
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I    faftion  mufl:  be  compofed,  to  anfwer  his  purpofes,  of , 
V    )    jnen  fervilely  obfequious,  or  extremely  inferior  to 
^  ;     him  by  their  talents.     Whenever  this  happens,  the 
^1     reign  of  venality,  of  proftitution,  of  ignorance,  of 
!     futility,  and  of  dullnefs  commences.     The  minifter 
■will  dread  td  fee  the  perfons  employed  whoiii  he  fe-  ^ 
cretly  efteem§,  fdr  this  very  reafon,  becaufe  he  ef- 
teems  them^     Abilities  to  ferve  the  commonwealth 
will  be  art  objeftion   fufficient   to    outweigh   the 
I       ftrongeft  proofs  of  attachment  to  the  perfon  of  the 
;       prince,  and  of  zeal  for  his  government ;  nay,  even 
the  merit  of  a  whole  life  fpent  in  giving  thefe  proofs. 
In  fliort,  the  very  reafons  that  Iho'uld  determine  the 
prince  to  employ  men,  will  determine  the  minifter* 
to  profcribe  them.     Diflike,  or  contempt  of  him, 
will  pafs  with  his  mafter  for  difafFeftion  to  the  go- 
!      vernment ;  and,  under  this  pompous  name  of  go- 
vernment, will  nothing  biit  the  paltry  inter^ft,  or 
humor,  of  the  minifter  be  couched.     The  minifter 
tvill  reap,  perhaps,  for  even  that  may  be  doubtful, 
the  immediate  benefit  of  dividing,  or  maintaining 
^^^  ■■        the  divifions  of  the  nation,  and  of  nurfing  up  fadkion^ 
■        by  continuing  longer  in  power,  his  Cole  fecurity,' 
and,  by  deferring,  if  not  efcaping,  the  evil  day,  the 
day  of  account  and  retribution.     But  the  prince 
will  reap,  in  this  cafe,  the  permanent  mifchief  of 
cftabliftiing  divifion  and  faftion';  and  may  pbflibly 
make  the  lamentable  exchange  of  his  own  popula- 
rity, for  his  minifter's  impunity*     I  need  not  finifli 
tip  this  pifture  of  imagination,  fince  I  write  to  you, 
who  know  fo  much  better  than  I  pretend  to  do  the 
eharafters  of  men,  and  the  arts  of  government.     It 
is  fufficient  that  I  have  hinted  at  the  general  caufes 
and  effecls  of  the  endeavors,  that  are  fometimes  ufed, 
and  to  which  Great  Britain  hath  not  been  a  ftrar- 
^/t         ger,  to  foment  national  divifions,  and  to  govern  by 
the  faction  of  a  minifter,  armed  with  the  power  of 
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the  prince,  againft  the  fenfe  and  fpirit  of  a  nation^ 
and  the  interefl:  of  the  prince  kimfelf.  This  may 
ierve ;  and  it  is  all  I  (hall  fay,  to  befpeak  your  ap- 
probation of  the  papers  that  follow,-  on  account  of 
the  matter  they^ontain.  ,* 

But,  fir,  the  reafons  I  have  given,  how  pertinent 
foeyer  they  may  be,  are  not  "the  only  reafons  I  bad 
for  addreifing  myfelf,  in  this  manner,  and  upon 
this  occafion,  to  you.  There  are  reafons  of  another 
kind ;  res^fons,  that  come  ftill  more  home  to  your- 

'  felf;  reafons  that  appear  very  important  to  me,  and 
that  wiU  appear  fo  to  you,  perhaps,  when  you  have 
refleded  duly  on  them,  and  have  weighed  impar* 
iially^the  confequences  of  them.  I  (hall  prefs  thefe 
reafons'with  all  the  plainnefs  andfor.ce  that  decency 
permits,  in  fo  public  and  perfonal  an  application ; 
becaufe,  tho'  truth  may  fometimes  offipnd,  I  am 
very  indiflferent  to  offences  taken  with  truth  on  my 
fide.     If  you  hearken  to  tfuth,  which  men  in  your 

,  fiation  feldom  hear,  you  may  be  the  better  for  it. 
If  you  do  not,  the  author  of  this  dedication  cannot 
be  the  worfe  r  for  I  will  add,  upon  this  occafion^ 
that  whoever  he  is,  he  is  one  you  cannot  impofe 
upon,  in  your  private  capacity,  neither  as  a  man^ 
nor  as  a  gentleman ;  and  that  you  can  as  little  do  it^ 
in  your  public  capacity.  You  cannot  difappoint 
him ;  becaufe  the  temper  of  his  mind  gives  you  no 
hold  on  him.  He  hath  neither  avarice  to  make  him 
defire  riches,  nor  ambition  to  make  him  diefire 
power,  nor  vanity  to  make  him  defire  honors.  Yoti 
cannot  opprefs  him ;  becaufe  he  is  free  from  guilt, 
and  from  every  probable,  for  no  man  is  free  from 
every  poflible,  imputation  of  guilt.  The  laws  of 
his  country  are  his  proteSion;  and  they  are  fuiE- 
cient  to  proteft  every  Briton,  who  reverences  and 
obeys  them,  in  how  peculiar  a  fituation  foever  he 
may  be  found.    They,  who  aft  againft  thefe  laws, 
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Md  they  alone,  may  Have  reafon  to  fear,  let  theif 
ficuation  be  never  fo  high,  or  their  prcfeni  power 
nevei  fo  great* 

Having  feiid  thl6, 1  procJeed  to  6bftrve  to  yoti,  that 
you  are  in  the  rightlhbft  certainly •iM^toft  by  your* 
felf,  or  others,  in  the  beft  and  fmarteft  manner  that 
you,  ot-  they  can,  whatever  the  writings  publifiied 
in  the  *  Craftfman  may  contain,  which  yoti  judge 
to  be  injurious  to  yourfetf,  or  refleftmg  on  your  ad- 
niiniftration.     The  public  will  judge  uprightly  upon 
the  whole  mattef.     The  laughers  will  be  for  thofe 
who  have  moft  wit,  and  the  ferious  part  ctf  mankind 
for  thofe  who  have  moft  teafon  on  their  (ide.  Again# 
As  to  affairs  of  peace,  or  ^ar,  pubKc  occurfencea; 
domeftic    management,    foreign    negotiations,    ia 
fiiort,  the  news  of  the  day,  and  the  current  bufinefs 
of  the  time,  weekly  and  daily  papers,  or  more  ela- 
borate, anniverfary  treatifes,  are  properly  en4}loyed 
by  you  to  explain,  in  your  own  favors  the  feries  of 
your  condu^;  to  refute  Caleb;  or,  which  is  ftill 
more  eafy,  and  by  fome  thought  as  ufeful,  to  keep 
up  thg  cavil  on  one  point,  till  a  new  one  is  ftarted, 
that  draws  off  the  attention  of  the  world.    All  this 
may  be  called  fair  war ;  and  whoever  prevails  in  the 
judgment  of  the  public,  the  public  will  reap  infor- 
matiori  from  the  conteft,  and  will  have  reafon  to  be 
pleafed  with  thefe  appeals^  which  prefent  an  image 
of  tibe  Guftom  that  obtained  in  the  antient  common- 
wcsdths  of  Greece  and  Rome,  where  the  greateft 
imerefts  of  the  ftate  were  debated,  and  the  greateft 
men  in  thofe  governments  were  accufed  and  defend- 
ed, in  public  harangues,  and  before  the  whole  peo- 
ple. 

But  the  writings  of  the  Craftfman  have  not  been 
ccmfined  to  thefe  fubjeds  that  are  perfonal,  or  tem-^ 

*  A  political  paper  publifhed  weekly  at  that  time,  under  tke  " 
afi)|m^  name  ot  Caleb  D*Anv£RI* 
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pof^iy.    The  csM^e  <>f  the  Britiih  con&itut!on  hath 
|>een  pleaded  thorough  the  whole  courfe  of  thefe  pa* 
p6f  s  i  ievery  danger  to  it  hath  ba«n  pointed  out ; 
levef y  fecurity,  or  improvement  of  it,  hath  been  ex*, 
pfeined  -and  prefled. — ^Now  here,  fir,  begins  my 
complaint*     I  faid  that  tb^  caufe  (>f  our  cotiftitution 
}ialb  b^en  pleaded  in  the  Craftfman ;  and  I  am  forry 
Aat  the  expreflion  is  fo  precifely  juft,  that  no  othei? 
WQuid  come  up  to  the  cafe.    The  caufe  of  the  con* 
ftitution-  hath  b^n  pleaded  j  for  the  conftitutioa 
hath  been  attacked;    openly j   infofently  attacked, 
and  is  fo  every  day  by  thofe,  againft  whqm  the 
Crafdman  fo  often  em{4oys  his  pen.     Who  could 
]bave  expeN^ed,  fori  will  give  an  inftance  or  two,  who 
iould  have  ea;pe<Sled,  at  this  time,  and  under  the  pret 
lent  eftabliihment,  to  hear  th^  neceility  of  maintaining 
landing  armie^,  in  times  df  peace,  f  yen  againft  the 
people  of  S^riiskin  who  maintain  them,  contended 
ifor  aild  afferted  f-r—Who  could  have  expefted  to  bear 
a  dependency,  a  corrupt  dependency  of  the  parlia- 
ttient  on  the  crown,  contended  for  and  aiS^rted  to 
]b€  a  neceflary  expedient  to  fupply  a  wanf  rf  power, 
which  is  falfely  fuppoied  in  the  crbWn ;  as  if  our  fa- 
thers had  oppofed,  and  af  length  deftroyed  that  chi- 
mftra,  called  prerogative,  formerly  fo  dangerous  to 
our  liberties^  fpr  fio  oth«T  reafon  but  to  furnifli  aT- 
guments  for  letting  loofe  upon  us  another  monfter, 
more  dangerous  to  our  liberties  by  far  ?— Whp.  could 
have  c?:pefted  |hat  attempts  to  revive  the  'doftrine? 
of  old  whiggifm,  and  the  principles  and  fpirit  of  the 
revolution,  in  oppofHion  to  fuch  manifeft  contra- 
diftion?  of  them  all,  would  give  any  umbrage,  or 
cavifc  any  alarm,  among  men,  who  (bill  affe^  to  call 
themfeives  whigs,  i^nd  pretend  zeal  for  a  govern- 
ment, that  is  founded  on  the  rcvolutidti,  and  could 
not  have  been  eftabliftied  without  it  J-^This  could 
not  have  been  expeftcd,  I  think;  arid  yet  fo  it  is. 
•There  are  pqrfons,  who  take  to  themfeives  the  title 
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of  minifterial  writers,  and  have  fometimes  the  front 
to  affume  that  of  writers  for  the  government.     Thefc 
pcrfons  are  not  content  to  ring,  in  daily  panegyric, 
encomiums  on  the  wifdom  and  virtue,  the  juftice 
and  clemency,  the  fuccefs  and  triumphs  of  your  ad- 
miniftration :  and  to  anfwer,  or  to  attempt  to  an- 
fwer,  the  almoft  innumerable  objedions,  that  have 
been  made,  it  matters  not  here  whether  juftly,  or 
unjuftly,  to  your  conduft  at  home,  and  your  own, 
and  that  of  yoiir  brother  abroad :  but  they  take  fire, 
they  (hew  an  alarm,  and  they  grow  angry,  when- 
ever any  thmg  is  written,  nay  when  a  word  is  dropt, 
in  favor  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  Britifh  liber- 
ty.    Sometimes  they  argue  diredly,  and  in  plain 
terms,  againft  them.     Sometimes  they  perplex  and 
puzzle  the  caufe  j  evade  what  they  cannot  deny ; 
and,  when  they  cannot  impofe  a  fallacy,  endeavor 
at  lead  to  hinder  men  from  difcerning  a  truths 
Thus,  fir,  they  mingle  your  juftification  with  the 
condemnation  of  our  confiitution ;  and  labor,  as 
much  as  in  them  lies,  to  make  your  prefervation  and 
the  deftruftion  of  this  conftitution  a  common  caufe. 
If  you  could  poflibly  doubt  the  truth  of  what  is  here 
advanced,  I  might  refer  you  to  the  particular  pam-> 
phlets  and  papers,  which  are  known  at  lead  by  the 
anfwers,  that  have  been ''given  to  them,  till  fuch 
time  as  an  extrad  of  all  the  paiTages,  hinted  at  here^ 
foe  made  public,  as  I  hope  it  will ;  and  whenever  it 
is,   I   dare  appeal   before   hand  to^  your  private 
thoughts,  whether  the  principles  they  contain,  and 
the  confequences  deducible  from  them,  would  not 
deftroy,  if  they  were  to  take  place,  the  whole  fchem^ 
of  the  Britifli  conftitution.     It  hath  been  aiked,  why 
do  the  writers  on  one  fide  eternally  harp  on  liberty, 
and  the  conftitution  ?    Do  they  mean  to  inftil  jea-* 
loufy  and  diftruft,  and  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the 
people  f    In  what  inftances  have  the  laws  been  bro« 
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ken,  or  hath  the  conftitution  been  inva4ed  by  thdc 
who  govern  ?  Thefe  queftions  deferve  an  anfwer ; 
and  I  ftall  anfwer  the  firft,  by  afking  another  quef- 
tion.  Why  do  the  writers  on  one  fide  eternally  la- 
bor to  explain  away  liberty,  and  to  didinguiui  us 
out  of  our  conftitution  ?  If  nothing  had  been  faid 
of  this  kind,  I  am  perfuaded  that  much  lefs  would 
have  been  faid  of  the  other ;  and  I  can  af&re  you, 
with  great  truth,  that  the  public  had  not  been  trou* 
bled,  particularly,  with  this  differtation  upon  par- 
ties. As  to  the  other  two  queftions,  they  may  be 
taken  together.  There  is  a  plain  and  real  difference 
between  jealoufy  and  diftruft,  that  may  be  obferved' 
in  theprefent  cafe.  Men  may  be  jealous,  on  ac- 
count of  their  liberties,  and  I  think  they  ought  to 
be  fo,  even  when  they  have  no  immediate  diftruft 
that  the  perfons  who  govern,  defign  to  invade  them* 
An  opportunity  of  invading  them  opened,  is  reafon 
iiifficient  for  awakening  the  jealoufy ;  arid  if  the 
perfons,  who  have  this  jealoufy,  apply  to  thofe  who 
govern,  to  help  to  cure  it,  by  removing  the  oppor- 
tunity, the  latter  may  take  this,  if  they  pleafe,  as  a 
mark  of  confidence,  not  diftruft :  at  leaft,  it  will 
be  in  their  power,  and  furely  it  will  be  for  their  in- 
tereft,  to  fliew  that  they  deferved  confidencp,  in 
this  cafe,  not  diftruft.  But  it  will  be  always  tri- 
fling, and  foolifh,  to  a(k  what  laws  have  been  bro- 
ken, what  invafions  on  the  conftitution  have  been 
made  j  becaufe  as  nothing  of  this  fort  will  be  done, 
when  there  are  no  defigns  dangerous  to  the  conftitu* 
tibn  carried  on ;  fo  when  there  are  fuch  defigns, 
,  whatever  is  done  of  this  fort  will  be  private,  indi- 
reft,  and  fo  covered,  that  the  greateft  moral  cer- 
tainty may  be  deftitute  of  proof.  Whenever  any  of 
thefe;  things  are  done  publicly,  flireftly,  and  in  a 
manner  to  be  eafily  proved,  the  danger  will  be  over* 
the  conftitution  will  be  deftroye^?  and  all  fe^r  for 
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h  and  concern  about  it  will  be  impeHin^nt^  becaufe 
th^y  will  come  too  l^te*     If  ever  thBt  old  trita  max- 
im, ^'  prmcipiis  dbfta>'*  vfu  well  ai^lkd,  U  Is  fo  ii)    /r 
tba  cafe  we  fpeak  of  here. 

The  reafbnft  I  have  given  for  meadomAg  thefe 
wtiters  ocight  to  esorufe  me  for  it ;  at  leaft,  to  you  j 
a«d  even  to  you  I  fhaU  fay  very  Uttle  more  about 
them.  The  flowers  th^y  gather  at  Billingfg^te,  to 
a4pr»  and  enUvea  their  produdions^  fhall  be  pafled 
over  by  me,  witho^  any  refleftion.  They  afTume 
the  privilege  of  watermen  and  oyfterrwomen.  Let 
them  efi^oy  it  in  that  good  company,  and  exclufively 
rf  aU  other  perfona.  They  caufc  no  fcandal  j  they 
give  BO  o&nce ;  they  raife  ho  fentiment  but  con^ 
tempt  in  the  breaft^  c^  thofe  they  attack;  and  it  isi 
to  he  hopedj  fop  the  hi0«ouf  of  thofe  whom  tfeej 
wouki  be  thought  to  defend,  that  they  faife,  by 
thi$  low  and  dirty  praiftke,  no  other  fepitime?kt  in 
tl^m.  But  there  is  anoti>er  patt  of  their  proceedings 
\Kbich  may  be  attributed  by  malicious  people  to  jw^ 
and  which  deferves  for  that  reafon  ^kcne  ibme  place 
in  ibis  dedication,  as  it  weight  be  fome  motive  to  the 
writing  of  it.  When  fuch  aitthors  grow  fcurriloua, 
it  would  be  highly  unjuft  tq  impute  their  fcurriKty 
*to  any  prompter ;  becaufe  they  have  in  themfelves 
all  that  is  necefiary  to  colvfl:itute  a  fcold ;  ill  man- 
ners, impudence,  a  foul  moutb,  and  a  fouler  heart.  , 
But  when  they  menace,  they  rife  a  note  bigh^n 
They  cannot  do  thi^  in  their  own  names.  Men  may 
be  apt  to  conclude  therefore  that  they  do  it  in  the 
name,  as  they  affeft  to  do  it  on  the  behalf,  of  the 
p^rfon,  in  whofe  caufe  they  defire  to  be  thought  re- 
tained. Many  exampleai  of  thefe  n^naces  tnight  b^ 
quoted,  and  moft  of  them  would  be  found  directed 
againfr  one  particular  petfoui  .  After  employing  the 
whole  impotence  of  th^ir  rhtjtoric  againft  him,  and 
venting  for  many  years  together,  almoft  without 
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ftotice  on.  his  part,  as  much  calumny  as  their  ima- 
ginations could  furnid),  a  pamphlet  hath  been  lately 
publifhed,  the  profeffed  defign  of  Vfhich  is  to  cafl 
for  a  vig6Tous  proceedhig  in  parliament  agairift  this 
mail. '   10  introduce  this  propofal,  it  is  preceded  by 
a  long  feries  of  fafts ;  fome  notorioufly  talfe;  fome; 
which  it  is  impoflible  (hduld  be  true ;  others,  which 
it  is  impoflible  iKis  writer  fliould  know  .to  be  true, 
if  they  were  foj  and  others  again,  not  only  defti- 
tute  of  proof,  but  even   of  probability.     Such  ac- 
cufations  muft  be  brought  by  fome  *  creature,  ct ' 
fo  notorioufly  prbftituted  a  confciertce,  that  his  evi- 
dence would  be  reje£l:ed  in  any  common  caufe,  and 
fhould  not  be  refuted  therefore  by  me,  if  I  was  con- 
cerned to  refute  him.     But,  fir,  if  1  take  notice  of 
this  libel,  or  refer  to  others  of  the  fame  kind,  it  is 
■  not  done  out  of  regard  to  thefe  authors,  whom  I 
defpife,  as  I  am  perfuaded  the  perfon  does,  againft 
whom  all  the  virulence  of  their  malice  is  direQed^ 
My  concern,  upon  this  occafion,  is  for  you  alone, 
and  you  will  allow  me  to  reprefent  what  that  con- 
cern dictates.    It  is  poffible  that  you  may  have  very 
ftrong  refentments  againfl:    this  perfon,  and    he 
againft  you.     It  is  poffible  that  you  may  have  ftiewn 
yours,  and  he  may  have  Ihcwn  his^  according  lo  the 
aifFerent  circuiriftances  you  have  been  in,  and  the 
different  opportunities  you  have  had.     But  this  will 
not  become  a  matter  of  ftate,  tho'  you  are  a  minif- 
ter  of  ftate.     The  public  will  efpoufe  your  paffions 
no  more  than  his ;  nor  concern  itfelf  to  enquire  who 
gave  the  fifft  occafion  to  thefe   refentments ;  who 
hath  afted  tTie  part  of  a  fair,  and  who  of  a  treacher- 
ous eneiny. 

It  is,  I  doubt,  too  certain  that  the  public  hath  been 
employed  fometimes  to  revenge  private  quarrels, 

^  Set. the  gfanfl  accufer,  &;c.  p.  77.*  '    ' 
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and  to  fcrve  the  low  turns  of  envy,  or  jealoufy* 
But,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  the  public  hath  been  im- 
pofed  upon ;  thefe  motives  have  been  concealed ; 
dthers  have  been  pretended ;  and  the  others  have 
been  of  a  public  nature  alone ;  becaufe  the  bare 
fufpicion  of  any  private  intereil,  or  paflion,  in  a 
public  prpfecution  is  fufEcient,  and  moft  juftly  fo, 
to  create  invincible  prejudices  to  it,  Thefe  fcrib- 
blers  I  fpeak  of  have  laid  you  therefore  under  great 
difadvantages,  nbtwithftanding  your  elevation,  and 
your  powei,  whether  you  defign  any  thing  againfl 
the  perfon  fo  obnoxious  to  you,  or  not*  They 
Ihould  have  concealed  induftrioufly,  what  they  have 
affeded  to  proclaim ;  fince  it  is  certain  that,  how 
great  foever  your  popularity  in  the  nation  may  be, 
they  will  never  bring  up  mankind  to  think  that  any 
perfon  (hould  be  profecuted-  by  methods  extraordi* 
nary,  or  even  ordinary,  purely  for  your  eafe,  your 
pleafure,  or  your  fafety.  If  they  could  prove,  what 
they  frequently  throw  out,  that  every  man  is  a  friend 
to  the  pretender,  who  is  not  a  friend  to  you  ;  and 
that  he,  who  objefts  to  yoifr  condud  in  the  adminif- 
tration,  endeavors  to  pull  down  the  prefent  govern- 
ment, andfet  up  another  ;  then,  indeed,  they  might 
faife  a  fpirit  againft  this  particular  perfon,  for  aught 
I  know  ;  but  moft  certainly  againft  many  others,  of 
muqh  greater  confequence,  who  appear  every  day, 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  not  to  be  your  friends,  and 
who  inake  no  fcruple  of  objeflitig,  with  the  utmoft 
freedom,  to  your  conduft.  But  fuch  affertions  as 
thefe  will  only  ferve  to  make  men  angry,  or  laugh. 
They,  who  have  the  beft  opinion  of  your  abilities, 
will  no  more  agree  that  the  prefent  eftablilhment  is 
fupported,  than  that  it  was  made,  by  you.  They 
will  never  be  wanting  in  their  refpedt  to  the  crowa 
fo  much,  as  to  confound  the  caufe  of  the  king  with 
the  caufe  of  his  minifter  j  or  to  fuppofe  that  the 
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mns  of  government  would  grow  weaker  in  his  ma- 
jeily's  hand,  if  you  wa$  out  of  power,  or  out  of 
the  world. — In  ^ort,  fir,  you  may  pafs,  and  I  be- 
lieTe  you  do  pafs  juftly,  for  a  man  of  extreme  good 
parts,  and  for  a  minifter  of  much  experience ;  but 
would  not  defire,  I  think,  to  be  reprefented  as  the 
Atlas  who  fupports  this  ftate ;  and  your  brother  will 
not  certainly  pafs  for  ^he  Hercules  who  relieves  you, 
£^nd  who  fuilains,  in  his  turn,  the  important  bur- 
then. 

I  know  very  well  that  fomething  is  added  to  ftsp- 
ply,  if  that  were  poilible,  this  defed,  ami  to  make 
the  caufe  more  plaufible.  It  is  pretended  that  the 
writings  imputed  to  this  particular  perfon,  and  fe^ 
veral  others  publilhed  in  the  Gr aftfman,  contain  re- 
fledlions  of  a  very  extravagant,  indecent,  and  even 
feditious  nature ;  fuch  as  they  alone,  who  are  capa- 
ble of  fuppofing  them,  are  capable  of  making.  But 
then  thefe  reflexions  are  to  be  proved  by  the  con- 
ftruftions,  which  the  accufcrs  make  of  the  expref- 
fions  employed  by  thofe,  whom  they  accufe  j  con- 
ftrudions  as  arbatrary,  and  as  forced^  as  many  of 
thofe,  by  which  fome  of  the  belt  men  at  Rome 
were  brought  within  the  interpretation  of  the  law 
of  majefty,  by  fome  of  the  worft.  Examples  of 
much  the  fame  fort  have  been  fet  even  in  Britain, 
whilft  the  praftice  prevailed  of  fuppofing'  innu- 
endos,  and  parallels,  and  oblique  meanings,  and 
profecuting  and  condemning  men  on  fuppofitions, 
and  interpretations.  But  there  is  no  room  to  fear 
that  any  fuch  examples  fliould  be  renewed,  whilft  * 
a  Britilh  (pirit  prevails  in  a  Britifli  parliament. 
Whilft  that  fpirit  prevails,  no  parliament  will  con- 
demn any  man  upon  principlts,  which  parliaments 

*  Sec  fome  con fi derations  concerning  the  public  funds,  &c. 
p.  98. 
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have  always  condemned  as  unjuft  and  tyrannical. 
Lefs  than  any  will  they  condemn  thofe,  who  write 
in  defence  of  this  conltitution,  ^t  the  requefl:  and 
on  the  inftances  of  thofe  who  attack  it.  A  Britifli 
fpirit  and  the  fpirit.of  the  Britifh  conftitution  are 
one  and  the  fame ;  and  therefore  *  if  ever  there 
arifes  a  Britifli  fpirit  in  a  Britifli  parliament,  of  which 
I  prefume  no  doubt  ought  to  be  made  at  this  time, 
vengeance  will  not  overtake  the  former ;  it  may  be 
the  latter.         .      . 

What  hath  been  faid  might  fufEce  to  fliew  how 
foolifli  and  vain  it  is  to  throw  out  menaces  againfl: 
thofe  who  have  nothing  to  fear,  at  a  time,  when 
2cal  to  prefer ve  the  conftitution  in  every  part  invio- 
late feems  daily  to  increafe.     But  fince  I  have  en- 
tered on  the  fubjeft,  and  the  matter  feems  of  fome 
concernment  to  you,  give  me  leave  to  add  one  con- 
fideration  more,  that  may  ferve  to  fliew  how  foolifli 
and  vain  fuch  a  proceeding  would  be,  even  at  any 
other  time. — Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  very  perfon 
pointed  at  was,  and  could  be  proved  to  be,  the  au- 
thor of  this  diflertation  upon  parties,  for  inftance, 
which  I  now  dedicate  to  you.     Let  us  fuppofe  that 
the  refolution  was  taken  to  follow  the  generous  and 
equitable  advice  of  the  pamphlet- writer,  who  thinks 
he  ought  to  be  proceeded  againft  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner.    Let  us  even  fuppofe  that  we  lived  in  an  age, 
when  patliaments  were  brought,  in  fome  degree, 
under  that  very  dependency,  againft  which  fo  much 
is  faid  in  this  dilfettation.     In  fliort,  let  us  fuppofe 
that  the  moft  innocent  man,  who  was  obnoxious  to 
thofe  in  power,  might  have  reafonable  grounds  to 
fear  an  exorbitapt  exercife  of  this  power  againft 
him.     But  then  let  us  mak^  onefingle  fuppofition' 
on  the  other  fide.     Let  us  fuppofe  that  this  obnoxi- 
ous man  was  really  in  earneft  ;  that  he  wrot€  from 
his  heart ;  and  that  he  felt  there  the  fame  warmth 
*  lb. 
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for  the  Britifli  conftitution,  which  he  exprefled  in 
.his  writings,  and  labored  to  infufe  into  the  breaft 
of  every  other  man.  I  would  afk  you,  fir,  do  yoii 
think  fuch  a  man  would  be  afliamed  to  avow,  in  the 
face  of  his  country,  the  contents  of  the  following 
Iheets,  or  be  afraid  to  fuffer  for  them  ?  Could  any 
eloquence,  even  yours,  if  you  would  employ  it  fo 
imworthily,  expefl,  by  the  help  of  falfe  furmifes, 
and  invidious  comments,  the  bale  inventions  of  lit- 
tle railers,  to  make  him  pafs  for  an  enemy  to  the 
prefent  eftablifliment,  who  had  proved  himfelf  a 
friend  to  that  conftitution,  in  confequence  of  which, 
and  for  the  fake  of  which  alone,  this  eftabli(hment 
was  made  ?  Would  his  endeavors  to  reconcile  par- 
ties, and  to  abolifli  odious  diftinftions ;  would 
pleading  for  the  attainriient  of  all  the  ends  propofed 
by,  and  promifed  at  the  revolution ;  for  fecuring 
the  independency  of  the  two  houfes  of  parliament, 
and  the  freedom  of  eledions,  as  effeftually  againft 
corruption,  as  they  are  already  fecured  againft  pre- 
rogative ;  would  this,  I  fay,  make  him  pafs  for  the 
greateft  of  criminals  ?  No,  fir,  not  in  the  breafts 
even  of  thofe  who  gave  fentence  againft  him,  if 
men  capable  of  giving  fuch  a  fentence  could  be 
found.  Among  the  reft  of  mankind  his  innocency 
would  be  acknowledged  ;  his  Conftency  would  be 
applauded'';  his  accufers,  and  his  grand  accufer  in 
the  firft  place,  would  pafs  alone  for  criminal.  He 
might  fall  a  vidtim  to  power ;  but  truth,  and  reafon, 
and  the  caufe  of  liberty  would  fall  with  him ;  and 
he  who  is  buried  in  their  ruins,  is  happier  than  he 
who  furvives  them.  Thus  I  am  perfuaded  the  per- 
fon  here  intended  would  be  found,  upon  trial,  to 
think.  The  event  therefore  of  fuch  a  profecution,, 
whatever  it  might  be,  could  not  turn  to  his  difad- 
vantage  ;  and  confequently  to  threaten  him  with  it 
would  be  ridiculous,  even  at  fuch  time  as  we  have 
fuppofed,  much  more  at  tjie  prefent.     Void  of  all 
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an&ltion,  except  the  ambidon  of  honeft  fape^  lie 
iBight  ftand  the  efforts  of  violence  in  fuckacaufe, 
not  only  vrich  little  ccHicern,  but  with  much  inward 
cDmpIacencv.  Weary  of  the  world,  determined 
and  {^reparmg  to  retire  totally  horn  it,  he  would 
fiu'dy  fufpendbis  retreat  to  face  the  profecution> 
and  whatever  his  profecutors  might  imagine,  they 
would  ere  A  a  fort  of  triumphal  arch  to  the  man  they 
hated.  He  would  leave  the  woild  with  more  honor 
than  they  would  remain  in  it.  By  fuffering  in  de- 
fence of  the  conftitudon  oi  his  country,  they  who 
had  thought  favorably  of  him^  would  think  that  he 
crowned  the  good^  and  they  who  had  entertained 
.  prejudices  againft  him,  that  he  atoned  for  the  ill, 
which  had  been  imputed  to  him.  Such  different 
judgments  you  know,  fir,  will  attend  every  man's 
charad:€r  who  ads  on  our  divided  flage  j  and  he  Is 
happy  who  can  reconcile  them  fo  nearly.  It  never 
happens  that  there  is  a  man  of  whom  all  fpeak  well ; 
as  it  rarely,  very  rarely,  happens  that  there  is  a 
man  of  whom  all  fpeak  ill,  except  thofe  who  are 
hired  to  fpeak  well. 

I  find  it  hard  to  leave  off,  when  I  have  the  ho^ 
nor  of  writing  to  you,  fir ;  but  having  now  explained 
the  principal  reafons  that  induced  me  to  ^ddrefs  this 
dedication  to  you,  it  is  time  that  I  fhould  force  my- 
felf  to  a  conclufion,  and  conclude  by  recommending 
the  following  fheets  to  your  ferious  perufal.  I  re- 
commend them  to  nothing  elfe.  I  do  not  apprehend 
that  they  will  want  your  patronage  any  more  than 
the  perfon  who  wrote  them.  Let  them  ftand  or  fell 
in  the  public  opinion,  according  to  their  merit.  But 
if  you  Ihould  find  any  thing  in  them  that  deferves 
your  notice,  you  will  have  an  obligauufi  to  one, 
from  whom  you  leaft  expeded  any ;  to, 
SIR, 
Your  moft  humble  fervant, 
The  Author  of  the  differtation  upon  parties. 
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SIR, 

X  O  corrupt  and  to  divide  are  the  trite  and  wicked 
Expedients,  by  which  fome  miniftcrs  in  all  ages  have 
afFefted  to  govern  ;  but  eipecially  fuch  as  have  been 
leaft  capable  of  exerting  the  true  arts  of  government. 
There  is  however  a  difference  to  be  made  between 
thefa^  two  expedients,  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter, 
and  by  confequence  between  the  charafters  of  thofc 
who  put  them  in  praftice. 

Every  bufy,  ambitious  child  of  fortune,  who 
hath  himfelf  a  corrupt  heart,  and  becomes  niafter 
of  a  large  purfe,  hath  all  that  is  ncceffary  to  employ 
the  expedient  of  corruption  with  fuccefe.  A  bribe, 
in  the  hand  of  the  moft  blundering  coxcomb  that 
ever  difgraced  honor  and  wealth  and  power,  will 
prevail  as  much  as  in  the  hand  of  a  man  of  fenfe, 
and  go  farther  too,  if  it  weigh  more.  An  intriguing 
chauiber-maid  may  flip  a  bank-note  into  a  griping 
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paw,  as  well  as  the  mod  fubtle  daemon  of  hell- 
.H**£  may  govern  as  triumphantly  by  this  expedient 
as  the  great  knight  his  brother,  and  the  great 
knight  as  Burleigh  himfelf. 

But  every  charafter  cannot  attempt  the  other 
expedient  of  dmding,  or  keeping  up  divifioris,  '^ith 
equal  fuccefs.  There  is,  indeed,  no  occafion  for ; 
any  extraordinary  genius  to  divide;  and  true  wif- 
dom  defpifes  the  infamous  talk.  But  there  is  need 
of  that  left  handed  wifdom,  called  cunning,  tmd  of 
thofe  habits  in  bufmefs,  called  experience.  He  that 
is  corrupted,  ca-operates  with  him- that  corrupts. 
He  runs  into  his  arms  at  the  firft  beckon ;  or,  in 
in  order  fometimes  to  raife  the  price,  he  meets  him 
but  halfway.  On  the  other  hand,  to  divide,  or  to 
maintain  and  renew  the  divifions  of  parties  in  a  ftate, 
a  fyfl:e;m  of  feduftion  and  fraud  is  neceifary  to  be 
carried  on.  The  drvided  are  fa  far  from  being  ac- 
ceflbry  to  the  guilt,  that  they  wo\ild  not  be  divided, 
if  they  were  not  firft  deceived. 

From  thefe  differences,  which  I  have  obferved 
between  the  two  expedients,  and  the  charafters  and 
means  proper  to  put  them  in  praftice  with  fuccefs,, 
it  may  be  difcovered  perhaps  why,  upon  former  oc- 
cafions,  as  I  Ihall  hereafter  fhew,  the  expedient  of 
dividing  profpered  fo  much  better  than  that  of  cor* 
rupting  ;  and  why,  upon  fome  later  occafions,  the 
expedient  of  corruplting  fucceeds  fo  well  in  thofe 
hands,  which  are  not,  and  I  truft,  will  not  be  fo 
lucky  in  maintaining  or  renewing  our  party  divifi- 
ons. 

Much  hath  been  written  by  you,  Mr.  D'An- 
VERS,  by  your  correfpondents  and  others,  who  have 
drawn  their  pens  in  the  caufe  of  truth,  virtue,  and 
liberty,  againft  the  right  reverend,  as  well  as  un- 
dignified, the  noble,  as  well  as  ignoble  affertprs  of 
corruption  ;  enough  furely  to  fhamethofe  who  have 
not  lofi:  all  fenfe  of  (harae,  out  of  fo  ignonimous  a 
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crime ;  and  to  make  thofe  who  have  not  loft  every 
other  fenfe,  tiemble  at  the  confequences  of  it.  We 
may  flatter  ourfelves  that  thcfe  honeu  endeavours 
have  had  fome  effeft ;  and  have  reafon  to  hope  that 
far  greater  will  follow  from  thofe  illuftrious  exam- 
ples of  repulfes,  which  have  been  lately  given  to  the 
grand  corrupter,  notwithftanding  his  frequent  and. 
infolent  declarations  that  he  could  feduce  whomfo- 
ever  he  had  a  mind  to  gain.  Thefe  hopes  are  far- 
ther confirmed  to  us  by  repeated  declarations  of  the 
fenfe  of  parliament,  and  will  be  turned,  we  doubt 
not,  into  certainty,  whenever  the  wifdom  of  the 
two  houfes  fhall  again  think  it  proper  to  raife  new 
barriers  oiF  law  againft  this  encroaching  vice. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  think  noticing  can  better  an- 
fwer  the  defign  of  your  papers,  nor  promote  the 
public  good  more  effeftually  in  the  prefent  conjunc- 
ture, than  to  put  our  countrymen  frequently  on 
their  guard  againjl  the  artifice,  which  is  clumfily, 
but  induftrioufly  employed  to  maintain,  and,  if  it 
be  poffible,  to  create  new  divifions  amongft  them* 
That  day,  which  our  fathers  wiflied  to  fee,  and  did 
not  fee,  is  now  breaking  upon  us.  Shall  we  fufFef 
this  light  to  be  turned  again  into  party-darknefs  by 
the  incantations  of  thofe  who  would  not  have  paffed 
for  conjurers,  even  in  the  days  of  fuperftition  and 
ignorance  ?  The  nation  is  not  only  brought  into 
an  uniformity  of  opinion  concerning  the  prefent  ad- 
miniftration,  by  the  length  and  the  righteous  con- 
duel  of  it ;  but  we  are  grown  into  an  unanimity 
about  principles  of  government,  which  the  moft 
fanguine  could  fcarce  have  expected  without  extra- 
vagance. Certaii)  aflbciations  of  ideas  were  made 
fo  familiar  to  us,  about  half  a  century  ago,  and  be-, 
came  in  the  courfe  of  time  fo  habitual,  that  we 
Ihould  not  have  been  able,  even  a  few  years  ago,  to 
break  them,  nor  have  been  eafily  induced  to  believe,, 
on  the  faith  of  any  prediftion,  that  experience  and 
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the  evidence  bf  fafls  would,  in  a  few  years  more 
hrtdk  them  for  us,  deftroy  all  our  notions  of  party, 
and  fubftitute  new  ones  in  their  room. 
.  l'i4E  power  and  nlajefty  of  the  people,  an  original 
contra^j  the  authority  and  independency  of  parlia- 
ment, liberty,  refiftance,  exclufion,  abdication,  de-* 
pofition  ^  thefe  were  ideas  affociated,  at  that  time, 
to  the  idea  of  a  whig,  and  fuppofed  by  every  whig 
to  be  incpmmu»icable,  and  mconfifteiit  with  the 
idea  of  a  tory^ 

Divine,    hereditary,    indefeafible  right,    liheaf 
fUccefEon^  paflive-obedieUce,   prerogartive,   non-re-' 
fiftance,  flavery,   nay  and  fometimes  popery  too^ 
were  affociated  in  many  minds  to  the  idea  of  a  toryy , 
and  deem<^  incommunicable  and  inconfiftent  in  the 
fame  maaner^  with  the  idea  of  a  whig. 

But  now  that  tvhich  neither  fide  would  have  be* 
lieved  on  the  faith  of  any  prediftion,  is  come  to 

■»       ■■■■  quod ^ivum  promittere  nemo 
Auderet,  vokenda  dies  en !  attulit  ultrb. 
Thefe  affociations^  are  broken  ;.  thefe  diftinft  fets  of 
ideas  ar«  (faiiffled  out  of  their  ord^r ;  new  combina- 
tions force  themfelves  upon  us ;  and  it  would  adu- 
ally  be  as  abfurd  to  impute  to  the  tories  the  princi- 
ples, which  were  laid  to  th^r  charge  formerly,  as  it 
would  be  to  afcribe  to  the  proje£kor  and  his  fa6:ion 
the  name  of  whigs,  whilft  they  daily  forfeit  that  cha- 
racter by  their  aftions,.    Thejbulk  of  both  parties 
are  really  umled ;  united  on  principles  of  liberty, 
in  oppofition  to  an  obfcure  remnant  of  one  party, 
who  difown  thofe  principles,  and  a  mercenary  de^ 
tachment  from  the  oth^r,  who  betray  them. 

How  this  change  for  the  better  comes  to  have 
been  wrought  in  an  ag«,  when  moft  things  have 
changed  for  the  worfe^  and  fince  it  hath  been 
wrought,  why  the  old  diftinftions  are  kept  up  in 
fome  meafure,  will  I  tliinkbe  accounted  for  in  treat- 
ing. 
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ing  this  fubjeft  farther.  At  prefent,  what  fliall  we 
iay  to  thofe  who  publicly  fpeak  pf  this  national 
.union  as  imprafticable  and  chimerical ;  yet  jM-ivately 
ad  againft  it,  with  all  their  might,  as  a  pra^cable 
thing,  and  a  real  evil  to  them  ?  If  it  be  as  compleat 
and  as  well  cemented,  as  I  imagine  it  is,  and  as 
every  hojieft  Briton  wifhes  it  nniay  be ;  i]iay,  if  there 
he  nothing  more  thai?  a  ftrong  tendency  onallfides 
towards  it,  which  no  ipan  of  the  leaft  obfervation 
and  candor  will  deny  ;  it  is  fuf  ely  the  duty  pf  every 
one,  who  defires  the  profperity  of  hi«  country,  to 
feize  the  opportunity,  to  cultivate  and  improve  k. 
If  men  are  to  be  known  by  their  works,  the  works 
of  thofe,  who  oppofe  this  union,  denote  themfuffi^ 
ciently.  "Wicked  and  unhappy  men!  who  fedt 
their  private  fafety,  in  oppofing  public  good. 
Weak  and  filly  men  1  who  vainly  imagine  that  thej: 
ihall  pafs  for  the  nation,  and  the  nation  for  a  fac- 
tion ;  that  they  fhall  be  judged  in  the  right,  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  in  the  wroi^— —-On 
whonj  would  jfhey  impol^  ? — ^-rHow  long  (Jo  they 
imagine  that  fo  unequal  a  conteft  can  lafti 

There  is  no  complaint  which  hath  been  more 
conftantly  in  the  mouths,  no  grief  hath  lain  more 
beavity  at  the  hearts  of  all  good  men,  than  thofe 
about  our  national  dlvifioiiis ;  about  the  Ipifit  of 
party,  which  |nfpires  animofity  and  breeds  rancor ; 
which  hath  fo  often  deftroyed  our  inward  peace ; 
weakened  oyr  national  ftrength,  ^nd  fulHed  our 
glory  ^bro^d.  It  is  tinje  therefore  that  jH,  who 
^efire  to  he  efteeined  gopd  men,  and  to  procure 
the  peaces  the  ftrength  and  the  g'lory  pf  their  coun- 
try by  the  only  means,  by  which  they  can  be  pror 
cured  effeftually,  (hould  join  their  dfoits  to  heal 
our  natural  divifions,  and  to  change  the  narrow 
ipirit  of  party  intp  a  diffufiye  fpirit  of  public  bene- 
volence. 

That 
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That  we  may  be  more  encouraged  to  do  fo,  it 
will  be  of  ufe'perhaps  to  confider,  in  fome  particu- 
lars, what  advances  are  already  made  towards  that 
national  union,  without  which  no  national  good 
can  be  cxpefted  in  fuch  circumftances  as  ours. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  prefent  temper  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  England  towards  the  diflent- 
ers.  Thofe  laws,  by  which  the  latter  were  debared 
from  ferving  God  after  their  own  way,  have  not 
been  thcfe  many  years  a  terror  to  them.  Thofe 
which  were  defigned  to  hinder  the  propagation  of 
their  principles,  and  thofe  which  fhut  the  door  of 
all  public  preferment,  even  ^to  fuch  amongft  them 
as  conformed  pccafionally,  are  repealed.  Far  from 
defiring  to  impofe  any  new  hardibips  upon  them, 
even  thofd  who  have  been  reputed  their  enemies, 
and  who  have  aded  as  fuch  on  feveral  occafions, 
acknowledge  their  error.  Experience  hath  re- 
moved prejudice.  They  fee  that  indulgence  hath 
done  what  feverity  never  could ;  and  from  the 
franknefs  of  thcfe,  if  I  was  a  diffenter,  I  fhould 
fooner  entertain  hopes  of  future  favour,  than  from 
the  double  dealing  of  thofe  who  lean  on  the  diffent- 
crs  when  they  are  out  of  power,  and  who  cfteem 
them  a  load  upon  them  when  they  are  in  it.  We 
are  now  in  the  true  and  only  road,  which  can  poffi- 
bly  lead  to  a  perfefl:  reconciliation  amopg  protef- 
tants ;  to  the  abolition  of  all  their  differences ;  or 
to  terms  of  difference  fo  little  effential,  as  to  deferve 
none  of  diftinftion.  Thefc  happy  ends  mud  be  ob- 
tained by  mutual  good  will.  They  never  can  be 
obtained  by  force.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  force^ 
which  is  the  effeft  of  a  majority  and  fuperibr  power, 
may  fupport  a  rivalfhlp  and  erett  even  couhter-efta- 
biifliments.  But  thep,  by  the  fame  means,  bur 
antient  difputes  will  be  revived  ;  the  church  will  be 
thought  really  in  danger;  and  religious  'feuds, 
which  hjive  been  fp  long  and  fo  beneficially  kept 
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down.,  \5ftU  once  more  difturb  the  j).C2y:e  of  the 
ftate/    It  4s  a  certain  truth,  that  our/digip^s  and 
civil  contefts  have  mutually,  and  almoft  alternately, 
raifed  and  fomented  each  other.     Churchmen  and 
diffenters  have  fometimes  differed,  and  fometimes 
thought,  or  been  made  to  think,  that  they  differed, 
at  lead,  as  much  about  civil  as  religious  matters* 
.ffhere  can  be  therefore  no  way  fo  effedual  to  com- 
pofe  their  differences  on  the  Isflfter,  as  to  improve 
the  growing  union  between  them  on  the  Jformer. 
"  Ideihfentire  de  republics,*'  to  think  alij^e  about 
political  affairs,  hath  htcn  cftcemed  neceffsiry  .to 
conftitute  and  maintain  private  friendfhips.     It  is 
cbvioufly  niiore  eflential  in  Public  friendfliips.     Bo* 
dies  of  men  in  the  fame  fociety  can  never  unite,  uil- 
lefs  they  unite  on  this  principle  j  jind  if  they  onc^ 
Unite  on  this  principle,  they  will  unitp  on  %llpth^r5, 
or-they  will  readily  and  chearfuUy  make,  one  ano- 
ther eafy  about  them.»        >Xet  me  fpeak  plainly.    Jt 
becdmesi  man  to  do  fo,  wfeo  nieans  Iioneftjy.— p;^ 
In  our  political  divifions  of  whig  and  tory,  the  dif- 
Tenters  have  adhered  to  \the  former,  ^nd  j;hey  want 
'  ho  apology  for  d6ing  fo.     They  joined  thqmfelves 
to  thofe  with  whom  they  agreed,  and  ftood  in  op- 
pofition  to  thofe  with  whotn  they  diffi?re4  in  princi* 
pies  of  government.     There  coujd  be  no  objedion 
brought  againft  them  on  jtbis  account.     They  cer- 
tainly did  not  follow  power.     They  did  not  ad  like 
a  fed,  or  a  fa^ion,  who  had,  and  purfued,  an  in- 
tereft  diflinfit  from  theintereft  of  the  whole     Their 
non-conforniity  hath  nothing  to   do  here.     They 
concurred  with  co^itprmifts :  and  if  they  had  been 
^onformifts   tbemfelves,    as   they   were   diffenters, 
they  would  have  afted  in  the  fame  manner.     But  if 
this  divifion  of  parties,  on  the  fame  principles,  fub- 
fifts  no  Jqnger  5  if  there  be  in  truth  neither  a  tory, 
nor  a  whig,  as  1  have  fiiid  above,  but  a  court  and  a 
country  party  in  being ;  if  the  political  principle?, 
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which  the  diflcnters  have  foimerly  avowed,  are 
manifei^Iy  purfued  on  one  fide ;  and  thofe  which 
they  have  oppofed,  or  others  equivalent  to  them  in 
their  eflFefts,  are  purfued  on  the  other ;  can  the  dif- 
fenters  hefitate  aoout  the  option  they  are  to  make  ? 
I  am  perfuaded  they  cannot.  I  know  that  feverai 
among(t  them  do  not.  What  /might  be,  and  cer- 
tainly would  be  faid,  if  they  made  their  option  to 
ftand  by  the  m**,  I  will  not  fo  much  as  Tuggeft. 
What  muft  be  the  confequence  of  their  (landing  by 
the  nation,  in  qppofition  to  him,  for  between  thcfe 
two  powers  the  prefent  conteft  lies,  it  is  eafy  to  tell> 
and  impoffible  to  deny.  They  will  prove,  in  this 
cafe,  to  the  whole  world,  that  the  fpirit  of  liberty 
animates,  and  confcience  alone  determines  their 
conduft.  They,  who  could  never  brook  a  regale 
will  have  the  merit  of  faving  their  country  from  a 
minifterial  tyranny ;  and  their  country  will  owe 
them  all  the  acknowledgments,  which  are  due 
from  good  and  grateful  citizens  of  the  fame  com* 
monwealth. 

As  to  the  other  great  and  national  divifion  of 
whig  and  tory  ;  he,  who  recoUefts  what  hath  paffed 
in  parliament,  and  obfetves  what  paffes  out  of  it, 
can  differ  very  little  in  his  opinion  from  what  hath 
been  faid  concerning  it.  The  principal  articles  of 
your  civil  faith,  publiflied  fome  time  ago,  or,  to 
fpeak  more  properly,  the  civil  faith  of  the  old  whigs, 
are  affented  and  confented  to  by  the  country  party  ; 
and  I  fay,^upon  good  authority,  that  if  this  creed 
was  made  a  teft  of  political  orthodoxy,  there  would 
appear  at  this  time  but  very  few  heretics  amongft 
us.  How  different  the  cafe  is  on  the  other  fide, 
will  appear  not  only  from  the  a£lions,  but  from  the 
principles  of  the  court-party,  as  we  find  them 
avowed  in  their  writings  ;  principles  more  dange- 
rous to  liberty,  though  not  fo  direftly,  nor  fo 
openly  levelled  againft  it,  than  even  any  of  thofe, 
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iMad  as  they  Were,  which  fome  of  thefe  men  value 
themfelves  for  having  formerly  oppofed. 

In  ihort,  the  revolution  is  looked  upon  by  all 
fides  as  a  new  acra  ;  but  the  fettlement  then  made  is 
looked  upon  by  the  whole  country-party  as  a  new 
magna  charta,  from  whence  new  interefts,  new 
principles  of  government,  new  meafures  of  fubmif- 
iion,  and  new  obligations  arife.  From  thence  we 
mufl  date  both  king  and  people.  His  majefty  de- 
jives  his  title  from  ads,  made  in  confequence  of  it. 
We  likewife  derive,  not  our  privileges,  for  they 
were  always  ovas^  but  a  more  full  and  explicit  de- 
claration,  and  a  more  folemn  eftablifhment  of  them 
from  the  fame  period.  On  this  foundation  all  the 
Tcafonable,  independent  whigs  and  tories  unite. 
They  could  unite  on  this  alone  ;  for  the  whigs  have 
always  profefTed  the  principles  which  paved  the  way 
for  the  revolution;  and  whatever  the  tories  diay 
have  profeffed,  they  afted  upon  the  fame  principles, 
or  they  afted  upon  none,  which  would  be  too  ab- 
furd  to  aflfert,  when  they  brought  about  that  great 
event,  in  concert  with  the  reft  of  the  nation,  as  I 
ihall  fometime  or  other  prove. 

To  this  magna  charta,  and  thefe  principles,  let 
us  adhere  inviolably,  in  oppofition  to  the  two  ex- 
tremes  n^entioned  by  me  at  the  beginning  of  this  let- 
ter, viz.  to  thofe  who  difown  tbem,  and  to  thofe 
who  betray  them.  >  Let  neither  the  polemical 
Ikill  of  Lefly,  nor  the  antique  erudition  of  Bedford, 
perfuade  us  to  put  on  again  thofe  old  ffiackles  of 
falfelaw,  falfereafon,  and  falfegofpel,  which  were 
forged  before  the  revolution,  atid  broken  to  pieces 

by  it. As  little  let  us  j^fFer  the  arch  flynefs  of 

G  *  %  the  dogmatical  drynefs  of  H  *  *  or  the 
foucing  proftitution  of  S  *  *  to  flip  new  (hackles  on 
us,  which  are  inconfiftent  with  the  conftituent  prin- 
ciples of  our  eftablifhment. Let  us  maintain  and 

improve  the  national  union,  fo  happily  begun,  and 
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bkfs  God  for  difpofmg  tjie  temper  of  the  nation  al- 

moft  univerfally  to  it. Such  a  coalition  hath 

beeh  long  Wanted  in  this  kingdom,,  and  never  more 
than  at  this  important  crifis ;  for  on  this  it  will  de- 
pend whether  they,  who  not  only  oppofe  the  pro- 
grefs  of  that  growing  corruption,  which  iiad  well 
nigh  overfpread/the  land,  but  endeavor  to  'extirpate 
it  by  the  roots,  fliall  prevail ;  or  they  who  nourrfli 
and  propagate  it,  who  eat  themfelves,  and  tempt 
others  to  eat  the  baneful  fruit  it  bears.         Oh  thij; 
it  will  depend  whether  they  ihall  prevail,  who  con- 
ftantly  infift  againft  the  continuance  of  a  (landing 
army  in  time  of  peace,  agreeably  to  the  principles 
of  our  conftitutidn ;  or  thfey  who  pl^ad  for  it,  and 
endeavor  to  make  it  a  neceffary  part  of  that  confti-* 
tution,    though   incompatible  Mnth' public  liberty. 
' — ^On  this  it  will  depend  whether  they  fhall  pre- 
vail, who  endeavor  to  conceal  the  frauds  which  are 
pradifed,  ^nd  to  fcreen  the  fraudulent,  at  the  rifque 
of  ruining  credit,  and  deftroying  trade,  as  well  as 
to  monopolize  in  the  hands  of  a  fe>y'  the  "Whol6 
wealth  of  the  nsftion ';  or  they  who  do  their  utmofl 
to  bring  the  former  to  light,  and  the  latter  tb'pu-r 
iiifhrtient,  at  a  timp  when  glaring  fraud,'  or  very 
ftrong  fymptoms  of  fraud,  appear  in  fo  many  parts 
of  public  managem^eiit,  from  fome  of  the  greateft 
companies  down  to  the  turnpike  at  Hyde-park  cor- 
ner.-^  On  this  it  wiil  depend  whether  they  fhall 

prevail,  who  defire  thiat  Gre:at  Britain  fhould*main4 
tain  fuch  a  dignity  and  prudent  referve  in  the  broils 
of  Europe^  as  become  her  (ituation,  fuit  her  interelf, 
and  alone  can  enable  her  to  caft  the  balance ;  or 
they  who  are  eager,  on  every'  occaftofi^  to  profti- 
tute  her  dignity,  to  pawn  her  purfe,  and  to'  lacri- 
fice  her  commerce,  by  intangling  her  not  only  too 
inuch  with  the  other  great  powers  of  Europe,  from 
whom  Ihe  may  fomeiimes  want  reciprocal  engage. 
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ments,  but  even  with    thofe  diminutive  powers, 
from  whom  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  expeft  any. 

I  am,  SIR,  your's,  &C. 


LETTER    IL 


SIR, 


^^HILST  I  was  writing  my  lad  letter  to  you,  it  \ 
came  into  my  thoughts  that  nothing  would  iliuftratc  \ 
<he  fubjeO:  better,  nor  eaforce  more  ftrongly  thts  i 
exhortation  to  an  union  of  parties,  in  fupport  of  1 
that  conftitution,  on  the^  terms  of  which  alone  all  \ 
right  to  govern  us,  and  all  our  obligation  to  obey  is    I 
now  founded,  than  an  enquiry  into  the  rife  and  pro- 
grefs  of  our  late  parties;  or  a  ifhort  hi  (lory  of  toryifm 
and  whiggifm  from  their  cradle  to  their  grave  ;  with 
an  introdufkory  account  of  their  genealogy  and  de- 
Xcent. 

Your  papers  have  been  from  the  firfl:  <:onfecrated 
to  the  information  of  the  people  of  Britain  ;  and  I 
think  they  may  boaft  very  juftly  a  merit  lingular 
enough,  that  of  never  fpeaking  to  the  paffions, 
without  appealing  to  the  reafon  of  mankind.  It  is 
fit  they  Ihould  keep  up  this  charafter,  in  the  ftrifteft 
manner,  whilft  they  are  employed  on  the  moft  im- 
portant fubjed:,  and  publiflied  at  the  moft  impor- 
tant crifis*  I  fliall  therefore  execute*  my  defign 
with  fincerity  and  impartiality.  I  (hall  certainly  not 
flatter,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  offend.  Reafonable 
men  and  lovers  of  truth,  in  whatever  party  they 
have  been  engaged,  will  not  be  offended  at  writings, 
which  claim  no  regard  but  on  this  account,  that 
they  are  founded  in  reafon  and  truth,  and  fpeak 
with  boldnefs  what  reafon.  and  truth  fonfpire  to 
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I    diftate.    As  for  the  drummers  and"  trumpeters  of 
\  faftion,  who  are  hired  to  drown  the  voice  of  both 
in  one  perpetual  din  of  clamor,  and  would  endea- 
vour to  drown,  in  the  fame  manner,  even  the  dyiQg 
groans  of  their  country,  if  {he  was  already  brought 
into  that  extreme  condition  ;  they  fliall  not  provoke 
me.  to  break  a  moft  contemptuous  filence.     The 
fubjeft  is  too  folemn.     They  may  prophane  it,  by 
writing  on  rt.     Far  be  it  from  me  to  become  guihy 
of  the  lame  crime,  by  anfwering  them. 
/     If  the  enquiry  I  am  going  to  make  into  the  rife 
/  and  progrefs  of  our  late  parties  fhould  produce  in 
I  any  degree  the  good  which  I  intend,  it  will  help  to 
I  confirm  and  improve  the  national  union,  fp  happily 
1  begun,  by  taking  off  fom*  remains  q{  fliyneis,  dif^ 
truft  and  prejudice,  which  may  ftill  hang  about  men, 
who  think  alike,  and  who  prefe  cm  from  different 
quarters  to  the  fame  common  point  of  view.     It  will 
help  to  unmalk  more  effeftually  the  wicked  cohdu^ 
iof  thofe,  who  hbor  with  allthefkill,  and,  which  h 
much  more  confiderable,   with   all  the  authority 
ihey  poffefs,  to  keq>  up  the  divifion  of  parties; 
ibat  each  of  thefe  may  continue  to  be,  in  its  turn, 
what  all  of  them  have  been  too  often  and  too  long,  the 
inftruments  and  the  viftinis  of  private  ambition.     It 
will  do  fomething  more.     A  few  refiedions  on  the 
life  and  progrefs  of  our  diftemper,  and  the  rife  and 
progrefs  of  our  cure,  will  help  us  of  courfe  to  make  a 
true  judgment  of  our  prefent  ftate,  and  will  point 
cut  to  us,  better  perhaps  than  any  other  method, 
the  fpecific  remedies  ftill  neceffary  to  preferve  our 
conftitution  in  health  and  vigor. — Having  premifed 
this,  I  come  to  the  point. 

Queen  Elizabeth  defigned,  and  the  nation 
called  king  James  to  the  throne,  tho'  the  whole 
Scottifli  line  had  been  excluded  by  the  will  of  Henry 
the  eighth,  made  indeed  under  the  authority  of  an  aft 
cf  parliament,  and  yet  little  regarded  either  by  the 
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parliament,  or  the  people.  As  foon  as  he  was  oa 
the  throne,  a  flattering  aft  of  recognition  paflcd ; 
for  tho'  all  parties  are  flattered  on  their  firft  accef- 
fion,  yet  thofe  princes  are  fure  to  be  flattered  moft, 
who  deferve  panegyric  leafl:.  In  this  aft  the  parlia- 
ment acknowledged,  on  the  knees  of  their  hearts, 
fuch  was  the  cant  of  the  age,  the  indubitable  right, 
by  which  they  declared  that  the  crown  defcended  to 
him  immediately,  on  the  deceafe  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth. Of  this  aft,  and  of  the  ufe  which  fome  men, 
vi^ry  weakly  I  think,  endeavored  to  make  of  it,  I 
Ihall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  hereafter.  I  would  only 
obferve  here,  that  this  is  the  area  of  hereditary 
tight,  and  of  all  Ihofe  exalted  notions,  concerning 
the  power  and  prerogative  of  kings,  and  the  facred- 
nefs  of  their  perfons.  AH  together  they  compofed 
fuch  a  fyftem  of  abfurdlty  as  had  never  been  heard  of 
in  this  country,  till  that  anointed  pedant  broached 
them.  They  have  been  fpoken  of  pretty  much  at 
large  in  your  papers ;  particularly  in  fome  of  thofe 
publiflied  under  the  name  of  Oldcastle.  To 
them  I  refer. 

To  aflert  that  the  extravagant  principles  o£  ecclc^ 
fiaftical  and  civil  government,  which  began  to  be 
propa'gated  in  this  reign,  and  were  carried  ftill  ^ 
higher  in  the  next,  gave  occafion  to  thofe  of  ano- 
ther kind,  or  of  another  extreme,  which  were 
taught  with  fucccfs,  and  gained  by  degrees  great 
vogue  in  the  nation,  would  be  too  much.  Opinions 
very  diffisrent  from  thofe  which  received  the  fanftion 
of  a  legal  eftablifhment  in  church  and  ftate,  had 

fcrept  about  obfcurely,  if  not  filently,  even  whilft 
the  government  of  Elizabeth  lafted.  But  t'his  1  fay; 
that  the  principles  by  which  king  James  and  king 
Charles  the  firft  governed,  and  the  excefles  of  hier- 
archical and  monarchical  power,  exercifed  in  con- 
fequejice  of  them,  gave  great  advantage  to  the  op- 
pqfite  opinions,  and  entirely  occafioned  the  mifcriej 
»  which 
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which  followed.  Phrenzy;  provoked  phrenzy,  an4 
two  fpecies  of  madnefs  infefted  the  whole  mafs  of 
the  people.  It  hath  coft  us  a  century  to  lofe  our 
wits,  and  to  recover  them  again. 

If  our  grievances  under  king  Charles  the  firfi: 
had  been  redreffed  by  a  fober,  regular,  parliamen- ' 
tary  reformation  of  the  ftate ;  or,  if  the  civil  war 
happening,  a  new  government  had  been  eftablilhed 
on  principles  of  the  conftitution,  not  of  faftion,  of 
liberty,  not  of  licentioufncfs,  as  there  was  on  the 
abdication  of  king  James  the  f^cond ;  we  may  cour 
elude,  both  from  leafon  and  experience,  that  the 
,  abfurd  and  flavifh  doftrines  I  have  mentioned  would 
i  have  been  exploded  early.  They  would  have  been 
buried  in  the  recent  grave  of  him  who  firft  devifed 
them ;  arid  the  memory  of  him  and  of  them  would 
have  ftunk  together  in  the  noftrils  of  mankind. 
But  the  contrary  fell  out.  The  ftate  was  fubverted, 
inftead  of  being  reformed  ;  and  all  the  fury  of  fac- 
tion and  enthufiafm  was  employed  to  deftroy  the 
conftitution  to  the  very  foundations.  A  natural 
confequence  followed.  If  the  principles  of  king 
James's  and  king  Charles's  reigns  had  been  dif- 
graced  by  better,  they  would  not  have  rifen  again :' 
but  they  were  only  kept  down  for  a  time  by  worfe  ; 
and  therefore  they  rofe  again  at  the  reftoration,  and 
revived  with  the  monarchy.  Thus  that  epidemical 
taint,,  with  which  king  James  infeded  the  minds  of 
men,  continued  upon  us :  and  it  is  fcarce  hyperbo- 
lical to  fay,  that  this  prince  hath  been  the  original 
caufe  of  a.  feries  of  misfortunes  to  this  nation,  as  de- 
plorable as  a  lafting  infeftion  of  our  air,  of  our  wa- 
ter, or  our  earthy  would  have  been^  The  fpirit  of 
his  reign  was  maintained  in  that  of  his.  fon,'  (for 
bow  could  it  well  be  otherwife,  when  the  fame  mi- 
Hillers  were  continued  in  power  ?)  and  the  events  of 
both  produced  the  civil  war.  The  civil  war  ended 
In  the  d^ath  of  the  king,  and  the  exile  of  his  family. 
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The  exile  of  thefe  princes  reconciled  them  to  the. 
religion  of  Rome^  and  to  the  politics  of  foreign 
nations^  in  fuch  degrees  as  their  different  charafters 
admitted.  Charles  fipped  a  little  of  the  poifonous 
draught,  but  enough  however  to  infeft  his  whole 
conduft.     As  for  James, 

— Ille  impiger  haufit 

Spumantera  pateram. 
he  drank  the  chalice  -off  to  the  loweft  and  foulefl 
dregs. 

That  principles  as  abfurd  as  thefe'  in  their  na- 
ture, and  as  terrible  in  their  confequences^  fuch  as 
would  fliock  the  common  fenfe  of  a  Samojede,  or 
an  Hottentot,  and  had  juft  before  deluged  the  na* 
tion  in  blood,  ftiould  come  into  vogue  agaia  at  thd 
reftoration,  will  not  appear  ftrange  to  thofe  who. 
carry  jthemfelves  back  as  it  were  to  that  point  of 
time.  The  woUnds  of  the  civil  war  were  bleedings 
and  the  refentments  of  the  cavaliers,  who  came  into 
power  at  court  and  in  parliament,  were  at  their 
height.  No  wonder  then  if  few  men  had,  in  fuch, 
a  ferment  as  this,  penetration  enough  to  difcern,  or 
candor  enough  to  acknowledge,  or  courage  enough 
to  maintain,  that  the  principles  w-e  fpeak'of  wefe 
truly  and  primarily  the  caufe  of  all  thei?  misfc^* 
tunes.  Tlie  events,  which  proved  them  fo,  were- 
recent ;  but  for  that  very  reafon,  becaufe  they  were 
recent,  it  was  natural  for  men  in  fuch  a  circum* 
ftance  as  this,  to  make  wrong  judgments  about 
them.  It  was  natural  for  the  royal  party  to  afcribe 
all  their'  and  their  country's  misfortunes,  witl>out 
any  due  dilUnQIon,  to  the  principles  on  which  king 
Charljes  and  even  king  James  had  been  oppofed ; 
and  to  grow  more  zealous  for  thofe  on  which  the 
governments  of  thefe  two  princes  had  been  defended, 
and  for  which  they  had  fuffered.  Add  to  this  the 
national  tianfporr,  on  fo  great  a  revolution ;  th^ 
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excefs  of  joy  which  many  felt,  and  many  feigned ; 
rile  adulation  employed  by  many  to  acquire  new 
merit ;  and  by  many  to  atone  for  paft  demerit ;  and 
you  will  find  reafon  to  be  furprifed,  not  that  the 
hmt  principks  of  government,  as  had  threatned 
our  liberties  once,  and  muft  by  neceffary  confe- 
quence  do  fo  again,  were  eftabliflied ;  but  that  our 
liberties  were  not  immediately,  jand  at  once  given 
np.  That  they  were  faved,  we  owe  not  to  parlia- 
ment, no  not  to  the  convention  parliament,  who 
brought  the  king  home;  but  to  thofe  great  and 
good  men.  Clarendon  and  Southampton.  Far 
from  taking  advantage  of  the  heat  and  fervor  of  the 
limes,  to  manage  parliaments  into  fcandalous  jobs, 
and  fatal  compliances  with  the  crown,  to  their  im- 
mortal honour,  with  gratitude  and  reverence  to  their 
memories'be  it  fpoken,  they  broke  the  army,  ftinted 
.  the  revenue,  and  threw  their  matter  on  the  affec* 
tions  of  hi?  people, — ^But  I  return. 

Besides  thefe  reafons,  drawn  from  the  palpons 
cf  men,  otheis  of  a  more  fober  kind  may  be  given, 
to  account  for  the  making  a  fettlement  at  the  refto- 
ration  upon  principles  too  near  a-kin  to  thofe,  which 
had  prevailed  before  the  war,  and  which  had  in 
truth  caufed  it.  Certain  it  is,  that  altho*  the  non- 
conformifts  were  ftunM  by  the  blow  they  had  juft 
received,  and  tho*  their  violence  was  reftrained  by 
the  force  of  the  prefent  conjundure ;  yet  they  ftill 
exifted.  Symptoms  of  this  appeared,  even  whilft 
the  government  was  fettling,  and  continued  to  ap- 
pear long  after  it  was  fettled.  Now,  every  fymp- 
tom  of  this  kind  renewed  the  dread  of  relapfing  into 
thofe  miferies,  from  which  the  nation  had  fo  lately 
recovere4  itfelf ;  and  this  dread  had  the  natural  ef- 
fect of  all  extreme  fears.  It  hurried  men  into  every 
principle,  as  well  as  meafure,'  which  feemed  the  raoft 
oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  perfons  feared,  and  the  moft 
likely,  tho'  at  any  other  rifque,  to  defeat  their  de- 
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ligns,  and  to  obviate  the  prefent  danger,  real  or 
imaginary.  May  we  not  fairly  conjeAure,  for  ir  is 
but  conjediure,  fomcthing  more  ?  In  fuch  a  temper 
of  mind,  and  fuch  a  fituation  of  circumftances, 
might  not  even  thofe,  who  faw  how  groundlefs  and 
dangerous  fuch  extravagant  notions  about  the  right, 
power  and  prerogative  of  kings  were,  imagine  how- 
ever that  it  was  a  part  of  prudence  to  give  way  to 
them,  and  to  countenance  them  in  the  prefent  con-» 
junfture ;  to  fuffer  the  opinions  of  the  nation  to  be 
bent  too  far  on  one  fide,  as  they  had  been  bent  too 
far  on  the  other ;  not  that  they  might  remain  crcoked, 
but  that  they  might  become  ftraic  ? 

The  fame  fpirit  and  much  the  fame  reafons  that 
determined  our  fettlement,  at  the  reiloration,  upon 
fuch  high  principles  of  monarchy,  prevailed  tela- 
tively  to  our  religious  differences,  and  the  fettle- 
ment  of  the  church.  I  ihall  fpeak  of  it  with  that 
freedom  which  a  man  may  take,  who  is  confcious. 
that  he  means  nothing  but  the  public  good,  hath 
no  bye-ends,  nor  is  under  the  influence  of  ferving 
any  particular  caufe. 

I  SAY  then  very  frankly,  that  the  church  and  the 
king  having  been  joined  in  all  the  late  contefts, 
both  by  thofe  who  attacked  them,  and  thofe  who 
defended  them,  ecclefiaftical  interefts,  refentments, 
and  animofities  came  in  to  the  aid  of  f(5i:ular,  in 
making  the  new  fettlement.  Great  lenity  was  ihewn 
at  the  reftoratioUj  in  looking  backwards ;  unexam- 
pled and  unimitated  mercy  to  particular  men,  which 
deferved  no  doubt  much  applaufe.  This  conduft 
would  have  gone  far  towards  reftoring  the  nation 
to  its  primitive  temper  and  integrity,  to  its  old 
good  manners,  its  old  good  humor,  and  its  old 
good  nature,  (expreffions  of  my  lord  chancellor 
Clarendon,  which  I  could  never  read  without  being 
moved  and  foftened,)  if  great  feverity  had  not  been 
exercifed  immediately  after,  in  looking  forwards, 
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and  great  rigor  ufed  to  large  bodies  of  men,  which 
certainly  defcrves  cenfure,  as  neither  juft,  nor  po- 
litic,— I  fay,  not  juft  j  bccaufe  there  is,  after  all,  ^ 
real  and  a  wide  difference  between  moral  and  party 
juftice.  The  one  is  founded  in  reafbn ;  the  other 
takes  its  color  from  the  paffions  of  men,  and  is  but 
another  name  for  injuftice.  Horai  juftice  carries 
puniflxment  as  far  as  reparation,  and  neceflary  ter- 
ror require ;  no  farther.  Party  jiiftjr;p  carries  it  to 
the  fuU  extent  of  our  power,  and  even  to  the  gorg- 
ing and  fating  of  our*revenge ;  from  whence  it  fol- 
lows that  injuftice  and  violence  once  begun,  muft 
become  perpetual  in  the  fucceflive  revolution$  of  par-.. 
ties,  as  long  as  thefe  parties  exift. — I  fay,  not  polir 
tic ;  becaufe  it  contradifted  the  other  meafures  taken 
for  quieting  ths  minds  of  men.  It  alarmed  all  the 
-fejftjfefnew ;  confirmed  the  implacability,  and  whet- 
ted the  rancor  of  fome ;  difappointed  and  damped  a 
fpirit  of  reconciliation  in  others;  united  them  in  a 
<:ommon  hatred  to  the  church ;  and  rouzed  in  the 
church  a  fpirit  of  intolerance  and  perfecution.  This 
meafure  was  the  more  imprudent,  becaufe  the  op- 
portunity feem*d  fair  to  take  advantage  of  the  refent- 
nients  of  the  prefbyterians  againft  the  other  feda- 
ries,  and  to  draw  them,  without  perfecuting  the 
others,  by  the  cords  of  love  into  the  pale  of  the 
church,  inftead  of  driving'  them  back  by  fevere 
ufage  into  their  antient  confederacies.  But  when 
refentments  of  the  fort  we  now  mention  were  let 
loofe,  to  aggravate  thofe  of  the  other  fort,  there 
was  no  room  to  be  furprifed  at  the  violences  'which 
followed ;  and  they,  who  had  afted  greater,  could 
not  complain  of  thefe,  great  as  they  were,  with 
any  very  good  grace. 

If  we  may  believe  *  one,  who  certainly  was  not 
partial  againft  thefe  fcfts,  both  preft)yterians  and  in. 

*  Dr.  BuR.NET,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Salilbury,  in  one  of  his 
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dependents  had  carried  the  principles  of  rigor,  in 
the  point  of  confcience,  much  higher,  and  a^ed 
more  implacably  upon  it,  than  ever  the  church  of 
England  hath  done,  in  ita  angrieft  fits.  The  fecur- 
ing  themfelves  therefore  againft  thofe,  who  had 
Vuined  them  and  the  conftitutjon  once  already,  was 
a  plaufible  reafon  for  the  church-party  to  give,  and 
I  doubt  not  the  true  and  fole  njotive  of  many  for 
exercifing,  and  perfifting  in  the  exercife  of  great 
feverity.  General,  prudential  arguments  might, 
and  there  is  reafon  to  believe  they  did,  weigh  with 
particular  men ;  but  they  could  have  little  force,  at 
'fuch  a  time,  on  numbers.  As  little  could  fomc 
other  confideration$  have  then,  whatever  they  have 
now.  The  promifes  at  Breda,  for  inftance,  and 
the  terms  of  the  declaration  fent  from  thence,  could 
not  be  urged  with  force  to  a  parliament,  who  had 
no  min<3,  and  was  ftriftly  under  no  obligation,  to 
make  good  fuch  promifes  as  the  king  had  made, 
beyond  his  power  of  promifing,  if  taken  abfolutely  ; 
or  from  which,  if  taken  conditionally,  he  was  dif- 
charged,  on  the  refufal  of  parliament  to  confirm 
them. — ^Thus  again,  the  merit  pleaded  by  the 
prefbyterians,  on  account  of  the  fliare  they  had  in 
the  reftoration,  which  was  very  real  and  very  con- 
fiderable,  could  avail  however  but  little.  That 
they  went  along  with  the  national  torrent,  in  re- 
ftoring  the  conlfitution  of  church  and  ft  ate,  could 
not  be  denied.  But  then  it  was  remembered  too 
that  thefe  fruits  of  repentance  came  late ;  not  till 
they  had  been  oppreffed  by  another  feft,  who  turned 
upon  them,  wreftcd  the  power  out  of  theiy  hands, 
and  made  them  feel,  what  they  had  made  others 
feel,  the  tyranny  of  a  party. 

Such  reafons  and  motives,  as  I  have  mentioned 
prevailed  ;  and  worfe  than  thefe  would  have  been 
fuffidieut,  when  the  paflions  of  men  ran  fo  high, 
to  lay  the  diffenters,  without  any  diftiniJlion,  under 
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extreme  hardfliips.     They  feemed  to  be  the  princf- 
pal  objeft  of  the  fears  and  jealoufies  of  parliamen^^ 
Addreffes  were  continually  made,  and  the  edge  of 
the  law  continually  whetted  againft  them,   from 
1 660  to  1 669,  when  the  law  for  fupprefling  con- 
venticles, and  the  laft  of  thefe  penal  ftatutes  paffed, 
as  I  remember.    Experience  will  juftify  me  for  fay- 
ing that  this  long  and  extreme  rigor  Was  unwife,  as 
well  as  unjuftr    It  appears,  ihdeed,  from  the  me-* 
mortals  of  thofe  times,  that  they  who  fuffered  had 
given  abundant  provocation,  tho'  not  fnfficient  ex- 
cufe,  to  the  rigor  under  which  they  fuffered.     Some 
former  hardfliips  which  the  diffencers  had  endured 
from  the  church,  niade  them  more  violent  againft 
it  J  when  they  got  poffeffion  of  an  ufurped  power. 
Juft  fo  the  violence  which  they  exercifed  at  that 
time,  ftimulated  the  feverity  they  felt  in  their  tirrn, 
when  the  legal  conftitution  of  the  church  was  re- 
ftored-    Notwithflanding  all  which,  I  incline,  upon 
tery  good  reafons,  to  think  that  this  feverity  was 
Bot  in  the  fifft  defign  of  the  minifters,  nor  would 
have  been  fliewn,  if  another  fatal  influence  had  not 
prevailed.     The  influence  I  mean  is  that  of  popery* 
It  prevailed  from  the  firft  moments  to  the  laft  of  the 
reign  of  kiiig  CharPes  the  fecond.     The  beft  minif- 
ters were  frequently  driven  off  their  byafs  by  it. 
The  worft  had  a  fure  hold  on  their  mafter,  by  com- 
plying with  it.     On  the  occafion  now  mentioned, 
this  influence  and  the  artifice  of  the  popiffi  faftion 
'  worked  very  fatally  on  the  paflTions  of  parties,  and 
fhe  private  interefl:s  of  individuals ;  and  the  minif- 
ters, and  the  church,  and  the  diffenters,  were  bub- 
bles alike  of  their  common  enemy.     Barefaced  po- 
pery could  afk  no  favor,  becaufe  popery  could  ex- 
peft   none.      Protefl:ant   diffenters  were   therefore 
to    ferve    as    ftalking   horfes,    that  papifts  might 
creep    behind  them,    and  have    hopes  of  bemg 
fome  time  or  other,   admitted  with  them.     The 
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,<iiurch  party  was  hallooed  on  the  diffenters  >  whilft 
the  diffenters  were  encouraged  to  unite  and  hold 
out ;  whilft  they  were  flattered  with  an  high  opi* 
nion  of  their  own  ftrength,  and  the  king's  favor  j 
and  whilft  fome  leading  men  artiongft  them,  who 
thought  k  better  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  kOt  than  at 
the  tail  of  an  eftablifliment,  were  perhaps  encou- 
raged and  confirmed  in  that  thpught,  by  the  private 
lipplications  of  the  court. 

These  arts,  thefe  wicked  arts  (for  fuch  they 
were)  prev?iiled ;  and  tho*  the  two  thoufand  mini- 
Jlers,  who  went  out  of  their  churches  on  one  day, 
were  far  from  being  all  of  the  fame  mind,  or  hav- 
ing one  pofitiye  confiftent  fcheme ;  tho*  many  of 
jthem  muft  have  loft  their  benefices,  even  if  they 
had  compKed  with  the  aft  of  uniformity,  becaufe 
they  were  intruders,  and  in  a£kual  poffeflion  of  be- 
nefices legally  belonging  to  others ;  yet,  by  uniting 
in  the  point  of  nonconformity,  they  appeared  aft 
one  body,  and  in  fome  fenfe  they  were  fo.  Several 
of  them  were  popular  for  certain  modes  of  devotion, 
fuited  to  the  humour  of  the  time ;  and  feveral  wer^ 
m«n  <?minent  for  true  learning  and  unaffefted  piety. 
They  increafcd  the  zeal  of  their  flocks,  and  created 
compaflion  in  others.  Here  the  court  began  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  their  management,  in  the  ftruggle  for  a 
toleration.  I  ufe  tlie  word,  tho'  I  know  it  may  be 
fimpiy  cavilled  at.  The  firft  ftep  made  was  an  ap- 
plication to  the  king,  who  declared  himfelf  ready 
and  willing  to  difpenfe,  in  their  favor,'  with  feveral 
things  in  the  ad  of  uniformity ;  and  thus  the  dif- 
fenters  were  made,  by  the  feverity  of  the  parliament 
and  the  intrigues  of  th^  court,  the  inftruments  of 
introducing  a  diipenfing  power.  Such  attempts 
were  made  more  than  once ;  but  happily  failed  as 
often  as  made,  through  the  vigorous  oppofition  of 
parliament;  till  at  laft  the  fcene  began  to  open 
JDiore,  and  the  diffenters  to  fee  that  they  were  made 
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the  tools  of  promoting  wKat  they  never  intended, 
the  advancement  of  the  prerogative  above  law,  and 
the  toleration  of  popery  againft  it. 

To  conclude.     By  fuch   means  as  I  have  de- 
fcribed,  the  conftitution  of  parties  after  the  reftora- 
tion  preferved  unhappily  too  near  a  refemblance  to 
the  conftitution  of  parties  before  the  war.     The 
prerogative  was  not,   indeed,    carried  fo  high  in 
fome  inftances,  as  James  and  Charles  the  firft  had 
attempted  to  carry  it.     Nay,  fome  fupports  of  it 
were  brought  off,  and  taken  away;    and  others 
more  dangerous,  as  we  have  obferved,  were  pre- 
vented by  the  virtue  of  the  men  at  that  time  in 
power.     But  ftill  the-  government  was  eftabliflied 
on  principles,  fufficient  to  invite  a  king  to  exercife 
arbitrary  power,  and  fuppoft  him  by  their  confe- 
quences  in  the  exercife  of  it  afterwards ;  fo  that,  in 
this  refpeft,  the  feeds  of  future  divifions  were  fowed 
abundantly.     The  diflcnters  had,  indeed,  loft  much 
of  their  credit  and  all  their  power.     But  ftill  they 
bad  numbers,   and  property,    and  induftry,   and 
compaffion,  for  them ;  fo  tnat  here  was  another 
crop  of  diffentions  planted  to   nurfe  up,   and  to 
ftrengthen*  the  other.     They  did  not  inflame  the 
conteft  which  followed,  into  a  civil  war,  as' they 
had  helped  to  do  formerly  ;  but  I  think  that  with- 
out them,  and  the  difunion  and  hatred  anipng  pro- 
teftants,   confequient  upon  them,  the  zeal  /igainft: 
popery  couldrhot  have  run  into  a  kind  of  faftious 
jFury,  as  we  (hall  be  obliged  tp  confefs  it  did.     I 
think  that  fears  of  falling  once  more  under  preft>y- 
\erian,  or  republican  power,  could  not  have  beeii 
wrought  up  in  the  manner  they  were,  towards  the 
end  pf  this  reign,  fo  as  to  drown  even  the  fear  of 
popery  itfelf ;  fo  as  to  form  a  party,  in  favor  of  a 
popifti  fucceflbr ;    fo  as  to  tranfport  both  clergy 
and  laity  into  an  avowal  of  principles,  which  mult 
have  reduced  us  to  be  at  this  time  flaves,  not  free- 
men, 
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men,  J^apifts,  not  proteftants  j  if  the  very  men, 
who  had  avowed  fuch  principles,  had  not  faved 
themfelves  and  us,  in  dired  oppofition  to  them.-— 
But  I  am  running  into*  the  fubjeft  of  another  letter, 
when  this  is  grown  too  prolix  already, 

I  am,  S  I  R,  yow's,  &c. 


LETTER    IIL 
SIR, 

X  HE  fum  of  whatliath  beenfaid,  concenrfng  the 
fettlement  of  church  and  ftate,  and  the  divifion  of 
parties  at  the  reftoration,  amounts  to  this  j  that  as 
the  attempts  of  kin^  James  and  king  Charles  the 
firft,  againft  the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution,  threw  the 
nation  into  a  civil  war,  and  all  the  miferable  coHfe- 
quences,   both  neceffary  and  contingent,   of  that 
calamity ;  fo  the  fury,  enthufiafm  and  mftdnefs  of 
thofe  faftions  which  arofe  during  that  unnatural 
ferment,  frightened  the  nation  hack,  if  not  into  all, 
vet  more  generally  perhaps  than  before,  into  moft 
X)f  the  notions  that  were  ^ftabiiflied  to  juftify  the  ex- 
ceffes  of  former  rdgns.     Hereditary,   indefeafible 
right,   paflive-obedience  and  non-reftftance,  thofe 
corner-ftones,  which  are  an  improper  foundation  for 
any  fuperftrufture,  hut  that  of  tyranny,  were  made, 
even  by  parliament,  the  foundation  of  the  monar- 
chy ;  and  all  thofe,  who  declined  an  exaft  and  ftrift 
conformity  to  the  whole  eftablifhment  of  the  church, 
even  to  the  moft  minute  parts  of  it,  were  deprived 
of  the  protection,  nay,  expofed  to  the  profecuiion 
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of  the  (late.  Thus  one  part  of  the  nation  ftood 
profcrlbed  by  the  other ;  the  leaft,  indeed,  by  the 
greateft ;  whereas  a  little  before  the  gteaieft  flood 
profcrlbed  by  the  leaft.  Roundhead  and  cavalier 
were,  in  effeflt,  no  more.  Whig  and  tory  were 
J  not  yet  in  being.  The  only  two  apparent  parties 
were  thofe  of  yhuTchmen  and  diffenters ;  and  reli- 
gious differences  alone  at  this  time  maintained  the 
1  diflinftion. 

Such  was  the  flate  of  party,  upon  the  meeting 
of  the  firfl  parliament  caued  by  king  Charles  the 
fecond,  and  for  fome  years  afterwards,  as  nearly  as 
I  have  been  able  to  obferve  by  what  I  have  read  in 

Jiiflory,  and  received  froni  tradition, ^How  the 

notions  then  in  vogue  began  to  change,  and  this 

fpirit  to  decline,  fome  time  after  the  refloration; 

how  the  zeal  of  churchmen  and  diffenters  againfl 

one  another  began  to  foften,  and_  a  ronrt  and  rnnn^» 

I  ttJLfiattJLlQ  form  themfelves ;  how  faftion  mingled 

I  ulelfagain  in  the  conteft,  and  renewed  the  former 

Vrefen^raents  and  jealoufies;    how   y^^g  j^pcf   toryj 

\  arofe,  the  furious  offspring  of  thofe  inaufpicioUs  pa- 

\  rents  roundhead  and  cavalier ;  how  the  proceedings 

'of  one  party  might  have  thrown  us  back  into  a  civil 

war,  confufion  and  anarchy;  how  the  fuccefs  of 

the  other  had  like'  to  have  entailed  tyranny  on  the 

Hate,  and  popery  in  church ;  how  the  revolution . 

did,  and  could  alone,  deliver  us  from  the  griev-, 

ances  we  felt,  and  from  the  dangers  we  feared ; 

how  this  great  event  was  brought  about  by  a  formal 

departure  pf  each  fide  from  the  principles  objeded 

to  them  by  the  other ;  how  this  renewal  of  our  con- 

flitution,  on  the  principles  of  liberty,  by  the  mofl 

folemn,  deliberate  national,  aft,  that  ever  was  made, 

did  not  only  bind  at  leafl  every  one  of  thofe^  who 

concurred  in  any  degree  to  bring  it  about ;  (and 

that  defcription  includes  almofl  the  whole  nation) 

but  how  abfurd  it  is  for  any  man,  who  was  born 
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fince  that  aera,  or  who,  being  born  before  it,  hath 
been  bound  by  no  particular,  legal  tye  to  any  oth^ 
fettlement,  to  be  willing  to  give  up  the  advantages, 
of  the  prefent  conftitution,  any  more  than  he  wotild 
give  up  the  privileges  of  the  great  charter,  which 
was  made  and  ratified  fo  many  ages  ago  j  all  thefe 
points  are  to  be  now  touched  in  that  fummary  man- 
ner which  I  have  profcribed  to  myfelf,  and  which 
will  be  fufficient,  in  fo  plain  a  cafe,  where  men  are 
to  be  reminded  of  what  they  know  already,  rather 
than  to  be  informed,  and  to  be  confirmed,  not  to 
be  convinced. 

r  PROCEED  therefore  to  obferve,  that  the  nation 
began  to  be  indifpofed  to  the  court,  foon  after  the 
reftoration.  The  fale  of  Dunkirk  helped  to  ruin  a 
great  and  good  minifter,  tho*  it  be  ftill  doubtful  at 
leaft,  notwithf&nding  the  clamor  raifed,  and  the 
negotiations  with  D'Eftrades  fo  much  infilled  upon, 
whether  he  was  ftriftly  anfwerable  for  this  meafure. 
■  Who  knows  how  foon  the  re-eftabliftiment 
of  tlie  fame  port  and  harbour  may  be  laid  in  form  to 
the  charge  of  thofe  two  men,  who  are  fl:ri6tly  and 
undeniably  anfweraUe  for  it,  and  who  ftagger  al- 
ready under  the  weight  of  fo  many  other  juft  impu- 
tations ? 

The  firft  Dutch  war,  which  was  lightly  and 
raflily  undertaken,  and  which  ended  ignominioufly 
for  the  nation,  augmented  the  public  indifpofition. 
Nay  misfortunes,  fuch  as  the  plague,  and  the  burn- 
ing of  London,  as  well  as  mifmanagement,  had 
this  efFefl:.  But  we  muft  place  at  the  head  of  all,  a 
jealoufy  of  popery,  wJjtch  was  well  founded,  and 
therefore  gathered  ftrength  daily.  This  foon  heated 
the  minds  of  men  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  feems 
"almoft  wonderful  the  plague  was  not  imputed  to  the 
papifts,  as  peremptorily  as  the  fire. 

The  death  of  my  lord  Southampton,  and  the  dii- 
grace  and  banifhmeat  of  my  lord  Clarendon  j  made 

room 
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looiA  for  new  caufes  of  jealoufy  and  difl&itisfaftion  j 
and  the  efFefts  increafed  in  proportion.  Thefe  two 
noble  lords  had  ftood  in  the  breach  againft  popery 
and  foreign  politics ;  and  what  one  of  them  faid  of 
|he  other,  that  is,  Southampton  of  Clarendon,  may 
be  applied  with  juftice  to  both.  They  were  true 
proteftants,  and  honeft  EngUftmien.  Whilft  they 
were  in  place^  our  laws,  our  religion^  and  our  li^ 
l>erties  were  in  f^fety.  When  they  were  removed, 
Eiiglaud  felt  the  ill  effefts  of  the  change  ;  for  when 
th^ey  were  removed,  all  thefe  were  in  danger.  How 
glorious  a  panegyric  is  this,  in  which  tke  unani^ 
moua  voice  of  pofterity  does  and  muft  agree  ?  It  is 
preferalle  furely  to  all  the  titles  andfconors  and 
cftates,  which  thofe  illuftrious  patriots  left  behind 
them ;  and  fo  I  perfuade  myfelf  it  is  efteemed  by  the 
young  noblemen,  who  are  heirs  to  their  virtues  as 
well  as  their  fortunes. 

KiiJG  Charles,  and  more  than  him,  the  duke  and 
file  popifli  faftion,  were  now  at  liberty  to  form  new 
jfchemes  ^  or  rather  to  purfue  old  ones,  with  lefs  re- 
ferve,  againft  the  religion  and  liberty  of  England ; 
As  foon  as  the  famous  cabal  had  the  whole  admini- 
firation  of  affairs,  thefe  defigns  were  puflied  almoft 
without  any  referve  at  all.  I  am  not  writing  the 
Iiiftory  of  this  reign  ;  nor  have  I  undertaken  any 
thing  more  than  to  make  a  few  obfervations  on  the 
feveral  turns  of  parties  in  it,  I  need  not  therefof e 
defcend  into  particular  proofs  €rf  the  defigns  which  I 
attribute  to  the  court ;  nor  into  a  deduftion  of  the 
meafures  taken  to  promote  them,' and  the  efforts 
made  to  defeat  them.  That  thefe  dctigns  were  real, 
can  be  doubted  of  by  no  man  ;  fince  without  quot- 
ing many  printed  accounts,  which  are  in  the  hands 
of  every  one,  or  infilling  on  other  proofs,  which 
have  not  feen  the  light,  and  fucli  there  are,  the  ab- 
bot Pi'imi^s  relation  of  the  fecret  negotiations  be- 
tVi'een  the  king  and  his  fifter,  the  duchef§  of  Orr 

leans, ^ 
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kans,  publifhed  in  1682,  as  I  think,  and  immedi- 
ately fuppreffed,  as  well  as  the  hiftory  of  the  jefuit  * 
D'Orleans,  written  on  memorials  furnifhed  to  him 
by  king  James  the  fecond,  put  the  whole  matter  out 
of  difpute,  and  even  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil.  It 
is  fufEcient  for  my  purpofe  to  obferve,  that  the  tide 
of  party,  which  had  run  fo  ftrongly  for  the  court, 
and  had  been  feldom  fo  miich  as  flackened  hitherto, 
began  now  to  turn,  and  to  run  year  after  year  more 
ftrongly  the  other  way. 

When  this  parliament  fate  down,  for  it  defer ves 
our  particular  obfervation  that  both  houfes  were  full 
of  zeal  for  the  prefent  government,  and  of  refent- 
ment  againft  the  late  ufurpations,  there  was  but  one 
party  in  parlittment ;  and  no  other  party  could  raife 
its  head  in  the  nation.  This  might  have  been  the 
cafe  much  longer,  probably  as  long  as  king  Charles 
had  fate  on  the  throne,  if  the  court  had  been  a  little 
honefter,  or  a  little  wifer.  No  parliament  ever  did 
more  to  gain  their  prince  than  this.  They  feemed 
for  feveral  years,  to  have  nothing  fo  much  at  heart 
as  fecuring  his  government,  advancing  his  preroga- 
tive, and  filling  his  coffers.  The  grants  they  made 
him  were  fuch  as  paffed  for  inftances  of  profufion  in 
thofe  days ;  when  one  million  two  hundred  thou- 
land  pounds  a  year  for  the  civil  lift,  the  fleet,  -the 
guards  and  garrifons,  and  all  the  ordinary  expehces 
of  the  government,  was  thought  an  exorbitant  fum  ; 
how.  little  a  figure  foever  it  would  make  in  our 
times,  when  two  thixds  of  that  fum,  at  leaft,  are 
appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the  civil  lift  fmgly.  But 
all  this  was  to  no  purpofe :  a  foreign  intereft  pre- 
vailed ;  a  cabal  governed ;  and  fometimes  the  cabal, 
and  fometimes  a  prime-minifter  had  more  credit 
with  the  king  than  the  whole  body  of  his  people. 
When  the  parliament  faw  that  they  could  not  gain 
him  over  to  his  own,  and  to  thcircommon  intereft ; 
nor  prevail  oh  him  by  connivance,  compliance,  and 
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Other  gentle  methods ;  they  turned  themfelves  to 
fuch  as  were  rough,  but  agreeable  to  law  and  the 
cuftom  of  parliament,  as  well  as  proportionable  to 
the  greatnefs  of  the  exigency.     That  they  loft  their 
temper  on  fome  particular  occafions,  muft  not  be 
denied.     They  were  men,  and  therefore  frail :  but 
their  frailties  of  this  kind  proceeded  from  their  love 
of  their  country.     They  were  tranfported,  when 
they  found  that  their  religioji  and  liberty  were  con- 
ftantly  in  danger  from  the  intrigues  of  a  popifh  fac- 
tion ;  and  they  would  have  been  fo  tranfported,  no 
doubt,  if  liberty  alone  had  been  attacked  by  a  prol 
teftant  fadion.     Then  it  was,  that  this  high-church 
parliament  grew  favorable  to  profeftant  diflenters. 
and  ready  to  make  that  juft  diftin£tion,  fo  long  de^ 
layed  between  them  and  popifli  recu&nts,  that  the 
whole  proteftant  intereft  might  unite  in  the  common 
caufe.     Then  it  was,  that  this  prerogative-parlia- 
ment defied  prerogative,  in  defence  of  their  own 
privileges,  and  of  the  liberties  of  their  country* 
Then  it  was,  that  this  paffivc-obedience  and  non-re- 
fiftance  parliament  went  the  utmdft  lengths  of  refift- 
ance,  in  a  parliamentary  way  ;  and  the  neceffary 
confequence  of  the  fteps  they  made  in  this  way,  muft 
have  been  refiftance  in  another,  if  the  king  had  not 
dropt  his  minifters,  retrafted  his  pretenfions,  re- 
dreffed  fome,  and  given  expedtation  of  redreffing 
other  grievances.     In   fine,    this   penfioner-parlia- 
ment,  as  it  hath  been  ftiled,  with  fome  corruption 
in  the  houfe,  and  an  army  fometimes  at  the  door  of 
it,  difbandcd  the  army  in  England,  and  protefted 
againft  the  militia  fettled  in  Scotland  by  aft  of  parli- 
ament, and  appointed  to  march  for  any  fervice, 
wherein  the  king's  honor,  authority,  and  greatnefs 
were  concerned,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
privy  council.     That  I  may  not  multiply  particular 
inftances,  they  not  only  did  their  utmoft  to  fecure 
their  country  agaiaft  immediate  danger,  buc  pro^ 
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Jeftcd  to  fecute  it  againft  remote  danger,  by  an  ex- 
clufion  of  the  duke  of  York  from  the  crown,  after 
they  had  endeavored  Arenuoufly,  but  in  vain,  to 
prevent  his  entailing  popery  more  eafily  upon  us, 
by  his  marriage  with  a  popifh  princefs  ;  for  he  had 
declared  himfelf  a  papift  with  as  much  affedation^ 
as  if  he  expefted  to  grow  popular  by  it ;  had  already 
begun  to  approve  hi8  zeal,  and  exercife  his  talent 
in  converfions,  by  that  of  hi^  firft  wife;  and  was 
notorioully  the  agent  of  Rome  and  France,  in  order 
to  feduce  his  brother  into  ftrongcr  meafures  than 
king  Charles  was  willing  to  take.  King  Charles^ 
to  ufe  an  expreffion  of  the  lord  Hallifax  of  that  age, 
would  trot ;  but  his  brother  would  gallop. 

When  I  refleO:  on  the  particulars  here  mentil 
oned|  and  a  great  many  others,  which  might  be 
mentioned  to  the  honor  of  this  parliament,  I  can- 
not hear  it  called  the  penfioner-parliament,  as  it. 
were  by  way  of  eminence,  without  a  degree  of  ho- 
ned indignation ;  efpecially  in  the  age  in  which  we 
live,  and  by  fome  of  thofe  who  affeft  the  raoft  io 
beftow  upon  it  this  ignominious  appellation.  Penfif- 
ons  indeed,  to  the  amount  of  feven  or  eight  thou- 
fand  pounds,  as  I  remeiiiber,  were  difcovered  to 
have  been  given^  to  feme  members  of  the  houfe  of 
commons.  But  then  let  it  be  remembered  likewife, 
that  this  expedient  of  corrupting  parliaments  began 
under  the  adminiftration  of  that  boiderous,  over- 
bearing, dangerous  minifter,  Clifford.  AsJong  as 
there  remain^  any  pretence  to  fay  that  the  court 
was  in  the  intereft  of  the  peoplcj  the  expedient  of 
bribery  was  neither  wanted  nor  pra£tifcd.  When 
the  court  was  evidently  in  another  intereft,  the  ne- 
ceffity  and  the  praftice  of  bribing  the  reprefentatives 
of  the. people  commenced.  Should  a  parliament  of 
Britain  aft  in  compliance  with  a  court,  againft  the 
fcnfe  and  intereft  of  the  nation,  mankind  would  be 
ready  to  pronounce  very  juftly  that  fuch  a  parlia- 
ment 
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menl  was  under  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  coutt* 
But,  in  the  cafe  now  before  us,  we  have  a  very 
comfortable  example  of  a  court  wicked  enough  to 
ftand  in  need  of  corruption,  and  to  employ  it ;  and 
of  a  parliament  virtuous  enough  to  refift  the  force 
of  chis  expedient ;  which  Philip  of  Macedon  boafted 
that  he  employed  to  invade  the  liberties  of  other 
countries ;  and  which  had  been  fo  often  employed 
by  men  of  lefs  genius,  as  well  as  rank,  to  invade  the 
liberties  of  their  own.  All  that  corruption  could  do 
in  thi&  parliament,  was  to  maintain  the  appearance 
4  of  a  court-party,  whilft  the  meafures  of  the  court 
unired  a  coimtry  party,  in  oppofition  to  them. 
Neither  places  nor  penfions  could  hinder  courtiers 
in  this  parliament  from  voting,  on  many  fignal  oc- 
cafions,.-  againft  the  court ;  nor  proted  either  thofe 
who  drew  the  king  into  ill  meafures,  nor  thofe  who 
complied  with  him  in  them.  Nay,  this  penfioner- 
parliament,  if  it  muft  be  ftill  called  fo,  gave  one 
proof  of  independency,  befides  that  of  contriving  a 
teft  in  1675,  to  purge  their  members  on  oath  from 
all  fufpicion  of  corrupt  influence,  which  ought  to 
wipe  off  this  ftain  from  the  moft  corrupt.  They 
drove  one  of  their  paymafters  out  of  court, 
and  impeached  the  other,  in  the  fuUnefs  of  his 
power  ;  even. at  a  time,  when  the  king  was  fo  weak 
as  to  make,  or  fo  unhappy  as  to  be  forced  to  make, 
on  account  of  penfions  privately  negotiated  from 
France,  the  caufe  of  the  crown  arid  the  caufe 
of  the  minifter  one,  and  to  blend  their  interefts  to- 
gether. 

What  I  have  faid  to  the  honor  of  the  long  parli- 
ament is  juft  ;  becaufe  in  faft  the  proceedings  of  that 
parliament  were  agreeable  to  the  reprefentation  I 
have  given  of  them.  But  now,  if  fome  fevere  cen- 
ibr  fliould  appear,  and  infift  that  the  dame  was 
chafte,  only  becaufe  fhe  was  not  enough  tempted ; 
ihat  more  penfions  v;ould  have  made  more  p6nfiori- 
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crs  ;  that  much  money  and  little  prerogative  is  more  ^ 
dangerous  to  liberty  than  much  pxerogative  and  lit- 
tle money  ;  and  that  the  worft  and  weakeft  miniftcr 
king  Charles  ever  had,  miglu  have  been  abfolute 
in  tJ^is  very  parliament  whofe  charafter  I  defend,  if 
fuch  a  miniftcr  had  been  able  to  inlift,  with  places, 
penfions  and  occafional  bribes,  not  a  flender  majo- 
rity, which  the  defeftion  of  a  few  might  at  any 
time  defeat,  but  fuch  a  bulky  majority,  as  might 
impofe  on  itfelf :  if  any  one,  I  fay,  fhould  refine  in 
chis  manner,  and  continue  to  infift  that  fuch  a  mi- 
niftcr, with  fuch  a  purfe,  would  have  flood  his 
ground  in  the  parliament  I  fpeak  of,  with  Jiow 
much  contempt  and  indignation  foever  he  might 
have  been  every  where  treated  by  the  people ;  I 
fhall  not  prefume  to  aflert  the  contrary.  It  might 
have  been  fo.  Our  fafety  was  owing  as  much,  per,, 
haps,  to  the  poverty  of  the  court,  as  to  the  virtue  ^ 
of  the  parliament.  We  might  ha.ve  loft  our  liber-, 
ties.  But  then  I  would  obferve  before  I  conclude, 
that  if  this  be  true,  the  prefervation  of  our  religion 
and  liberty,  at  that  time,  was  owing  to  thefe  two  dr- 
cumftances  ;  firft,  that  king  Charles  was  not  parfi* 
xnonious,  but  fquandered  on  his  pleafures,  what  ha 
might  have  employed  to  corrupt  this  parliament ; 
fecondly,  that  the  minii^ers  in  that  reign,  fingering 
no  money  but  the  revenue,  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary, had  no  opportunity  to  filch  in  the  pockets  of 
every  private  man,  and  to  bribe  the  bubbles  very 
'feften  with  their  own  money ;  as  might  be  done 
now,  when  funding  hath  been  fo  long  in  fafliion, 
and  the  greateft  minifter  hath  the  means  of  being 
the  greateft  ftockjobber,  did  not  the  eminent  intc* 
grity  of  the  minifter,  and  the  approved  virtue  of  the 
age,  fecure  us  from  any  fuch  danger. 

We  have  now  brought  the  deduftion  of  parties  v 
very  near  to  the  aera  of  whig  and  tory  ;  into  which 
the  court  found  means  to  divide  the  nation,  and  by 
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this  divifidh  to  acquire  in  the  nation  a  fuperiority, 
wfaich  had  been  attempted  ineffeftually,  even  by 
corruption  in-parliament.-— ~But  this  I  refcrve  for 
another  letter^  and  am, 

SIR,  your's,  &c. 


LETTER    IV. 


SIR, 

1  HERE  is  a  paffage  in  TuUy  fo  extremely  ap- 
plicable to  the  mifchievous,  but  tranfitory,  preva- 
lence of  thofc  principles  of  government,  which 
king  James  the  firft  imported  into  this  country,  thaut 
lince  it  occurs  to  my  memory,  I  cannot  begin  this 
letter  belter  than  by  quoting  it  to  you,  and  making 
a  Abort  commentary  on  it.  "  *  Opinionum  com- 
*'  menta  delet  dies,  naturae  judicia  confirmat." 
Groundlefs  opinions  are  deftroyed,  but  rational 
judgments,  of  the  judgments  of  nature,  are  con- 
firmed by  time*  It  is  Balbus,  who  rtakes  this  ob- 
fcrvation  very  properly,  when  he  is  about  to  prove 
the  exiftence  of  a  fupreme  being.  The  fame  obfer- 
vation  might  have  been  employed  as  properly,  on 
other  occafions,  againft  Balbus  himfelf ;  and  the 
truth  of  it  might  have  been  exampiified,  by  com- 
paring the  paradoxes  and  fuperftitious  opinions  of 
his  own  fe6l,  as  well  as  the  tales  of  an  hippocentaur, 
or  a  chimaera,  with  the  eternal  truths  of  genuine 
thcifm,  and  found  philofophy.  In  fliort,  the  ap- 
plication of  it  might  have  been  juftly  made  then,, 
and  may  be  fo  now  in  numbcrlefs  inftances,  taken 

*  L.  2.  denat.  deor. 
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from  the  moft  important  fubjeds,  on  which  the 
thoughts  of  men  are  exercifed,  or.  in  which  their 
intereft,  as  men  and  members  of  fociety,  are  con- 
cerned. ^ 

The  authority  >of  a  feft,  and  much  more  of  a| 
ftate,  is  able  to  inf][)ire,  and  habit  to  confirm,  the/ 
moft  abfurd  opinions.  Paffion^  or  intereft,  cai» 
^  create  zeal.  But  nothing  can  give  ftability  and  du-\ 
Table  uniformity  to  error.  Indolence,  or  ignorance, 
may  keep  it  floating,  as  it  were,  on  the  furface  of 
the  mind,  and  fometimes  hinder  truth  from  pene- 
trating ;  or  force  may  maintain  it  in  profeflion, 
when  the  mind  aflents  to  it  no  longer.  But  fuch 
opinions,  like  human  bodies,  tend  to  their  difTolu- 
tion  from  their  birth.  They  will  be  foon  rejefted  in 
theory,  where  men  can  think,  and  in  praSice, 
where  men  can  aft  with  freedom.  They  maintain 
themfelves  no  longer,  than  the  fame  means  of  fe- 
duftion,  which  firft  introduced  them,  or  the  fame 
circumftances,  which  firft  impofed  them,  attend 
and  continue  to  fupport  them.  Men  are  dragged 
into  them,  and  held  down  in  them,  by  chains  of 
circumftances..  Break  but  thefe  chains,  and  the 
mind  returns  with  a  kind  of  intelledual  elaftidity  to 
its  proper  objefl:,  truth.  This  natural  motion  is  fo 
ftrong,  that  examples  might  be  cited  of  men  em- 
bracing truth  in  prafUce,  before  they  were  con- 
vinced of  it  in  theory.  There  are  cafes,  where  rea- 
fon,  freed  from  conftraint,  or  roufed  by  neceflity, 
afts  in  forae  fort  the  part  of  inftinft.  We  are  im- 
pelled by  one,  before  we  have  time  to  form  an  opi-. 
nion.  We  are  often  determined  by  the  other, 
agairift  our  opinion  j  that  is,  before  we  can  be  faid 
properly  to  have  changed  it.  But  obferve  here  the 
perverfenefs  of  that  rational  creature,  man.  When 
this  happens ;  when  the  judgment  of  nature,  for 
fo  we  may  fpeak  after  Tully,  hath  prevailed  againft 
the  habitual  prejudice  of  opinion  j  inftead  of  ac- 
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knowledging  the  viftoricms  truth,  which  detetmiMdl 
him  to  aft,  inftead  of  vcondemning  the  errdne-* 
ous  opinion,  againft  which  he  afted,  he  is  .too  often 
apt  to  endeavor,  peeviflily  and  pedantically,  to  re- 
cqneile  his  aftions  to  his  error  j  nay,  to  perfift  in 
renotinckig  true,  and  afferting  falfe  maxims,  whilft 
he  reaps  the  benefit^  and  maintains  the  confequences 
of  the  former* 

YoXj  fee  whither  we  are  brought  by  thefe  general 
refl^ftions.     The  abfurd  opinions.  ("  fiftae  &  va- 
na£*^  otir  Rornan  orator  would  have  called  them) 
about'  the  right,  power^  and  prerogative  of  kings, 
were  fo  little  able  to  take  a  deep  root,  and  to  ftand 
the  hlafts  of  oppofition,  that  few  of  thofe  who  drew 
their  fwords  on  the  fide  of  king  Charles  the  firft, 
were  determined  to  it  by  them.     I  affert  this  fed  on 
cotemporaty  authority  j  on  the  authority  even  of 
fome  who  were  themfelves  engaged  in  that  caufe> 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  our  civil  wars*    A 
more  recent  tradition  affures  Ua,    that  when  the 
fame  opinions  revived  at  the  reftoration,  they  did 
not  fink  deep  even  theainto  the  minds  of  men  j  but 
floated  fo  fuperficially  there,  thai  the  parliament, 
(the  very  parliament,  who  had  authorized  them, 
and  impofed  tfiem,  as  1  obferved  in  tifie  laft  letter) 
|)roceeded  a  great  way,  and  was  ready  to  have  pro- 
ceeded farther,  in  dired  oppofition  to  them*    A 
tradition  ftill  more  recent  will  inform  us,  and  that 
is  to  be  the  fnbje^*"of  this  letter;  that  when  thefe 
opinions  revived  again,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fame 
reigd,  with  an  appearance  of  greater  ftrength,  and 
of  a  more  national  concurrence  than  ever,  they  re- 
vived but  to  be  exploded  more  effeftually  than  even 
King  Charles  made  ufe  of  them  to  check  the  ferment 
raifed  againft  his  government ;  but  did  not  feem  t& 
expeft  that  they  would  fubfift  long  in  force.     His 
wifer  brother  depended  much  on  them  ^  but  his  de- 
pendence was   vain*     They  were,   at  that  time, 
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wearing  out  apace ;  and  they  wore  out  the  faft^r  by 
the  extravagant  ufe  which  was  made  of  them.  They 
were  in  the  mouths  of  many,  but  in  the  hearts 
of  few ;  for  almoft  all  thofe  who  had  them  in  their 
mouths,  afted  againft  them*  Thus  were  thefe 
wicked  and  ridiculous  principles  of  gorernment 
twice  revived,  and  twice  deftroyed  again,  in  lef$ 
than  thirty  years  from  the  refloration. 

Ter  fi  refurgat  murus  aheneus, 

Terpereat! 

The  fecond  revival  of  thefe  principles,  for  enough     ^ 
hath  been  faid  of  the  firft,  happened  foon  after  the 
diflblution  of  the  long  parliament  j    and  there,  I 
think,.  We  muft  place  the  birth  of  whig  and  tory, 
the'  thefe  parties  did  not  grow  up  into  full  maturity,  ^ 
1/K/  nor  receive  their  names  till  about  two  years  after- 

wards. The  diflblution  of  this  parliament  was  de- 
fired  by  men  of  very  different  complexions;  by 
fome,  with  factious  views ;  by  others,  on  this  ho- 
ned and  true  ma^xim,  that  a  ftanding  parliament, 
or  the  fame  parliament  long  continued,  changes 
the  very  nature  of  the  conftitution,  in  the  £unda-i 
ipental  article  on  which  the  prefervation  of  our 
whole  liberty  depends.  But  whatever  motives 
others  might  have  to  defire  thi«  diflblution,  the  mo- 
tives which  prevailed  on  the  king,  were  probably  . 
thefe.  This  parliament  not  only  grew  more  re- 
ferved  in  their  grants  of  money,  and  ftiff  and  in- 
flexible in  other  matters,  but  feemed  to  have  loft 
that  perfonal  regard  which  they  had  hitherto  pre- 
ferved  for  him.  They  brought  their  attacks  home 
to  his  family ;  nay,  to  himfelf,  ih  the  heats  which 
the  difcovery  and  profccution  of  the  popifh  plot  oc- 
cafioned.  That  on  the  queen  provoked  him.  That 
on  his  brother  embarrafl52d  him.  But  that 
which  provoked  and  embarrafled  him  both,  was  the 
profecution  of  the  earl  of  Danby,  in  the  manner  i^i 
which  it  was  carried  on.  I  will  not  defcend  into  the 
D  2  particulars 
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particulars  of  an  affair,  at  this  time  fo  well  under-^ 
flood.  This  minifter  was  turned  out,  and  might 
have  been  punifhed  in  another  manner,  and  much 
more  feverely  than  I  prefume  any  one,  who  knows 
the  anecdotes  of  that  age,  thinks  that  he  deferved 
to  be.  But  the  intention  of  this  attack,  according 
to  Rapin,  was  to  fliew  that  the  king,  as  well  as  his 
brother,  was  at  the  head  of  a  confpiracy  to  deftroy 
the  government,  and  the  proteftant  religion.  This 
is  a  very  bold  affertion,  and  fuch  a  one  as  I  do  not 
pretend  to  warrant.  But  thus  much  is  certain]; 
that  if  the  earl  of  Danby^s  impeachment  had  been 
tried,  he  muft  have  juftified  himfelf,  by  Ihewing 
what  every  one  knew  to  be  true,  that  the  fecret  ne- 
gotiations with  France,  and  particularly  that  for 
money,  were  the  king's  negotiations,  not  his. 

Now,  whether  the  king  hoped,  by  diffolving  the 
jparliament,  to  flop  this  profecution ;  or  to  foften 
that  of  the  popilh  plot ;  or  to  defeat  the  projeft  of 
excluding  the  duke  of  York ;  his  hopes  were  all 
difappointed.  The  following  parBaments  trod  in 
the  fteps  of  this.  How,  indeed,  could  they  da 
otherwife  in  thofe  days,  when  the  temper  of  the 
people  determined  the  charafter  of  the  parKament ; 
%hen  an  influence  on  cleftions  by  prerogative,  was 
long  fince  over,  and  private,  indireft  means  of 
gaining  another  more  illegal  influence  were  not  yet 
found;  when  any  man,  who  had  defired  people 
who  knew  neither  his'  fortune,  his  charafter,  nor 
even  his  perfon,  to  chufe  him  their  reprefentative 
in  parliament,  that  is,  to  appointhim  their  truftee, 
ivould  have  been  looked  upon  and  treated  as  a  mad- 
•nan ;  in  Ihort,  when  a  parliament,  afting  againft 
the  declared  fenfe  of  the  nation,  would  have  ap- 
peared as  furprifmg  a  phenomenon  in  the  moral 
world,  as  a  retrogade  motion  of  the  fun,  or  any  • 
other  fignal  deviation  of  things  from  their  ordinary 
courfe  in  the  natural  world. 

Therb 
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There  was  indeed  one  point,  M^hich  this  parlia- 
ment had  taken  extremely  to  heart,  and  which  was 
no  longer  open  to  the  parliaments  that  followed  4 
J  mean  the  condpdl  of  ,the  king  in  foreign  affairs, 
during  the  ,war  between  France,  and  Holland  and 
ijcr  allies,  which  ended  by  the  treaty,  of  Nimighen. 
This  ws^r  Fas  not  made  in  remote  countries.  It 
was  made  at  our  door.  The  rnotives  to  it,  on  the 
part  of  the  aggteffor,  w^re  neither  injuries  re- 
c^eived,  nor  rights  invaded ;  but  a  fpirit  of  con- 
queft,  and  barefaced  ufurpation.  The  intereft  we 
had  in  it  was  not  fuch  as  depended  on  a  long  chain 
pf  contingencies,  and  required  much  fubtlety  to  find 
out,  but  pl^in  gnd  immediate.  The  fecurity,  and 
s(t  one  time,  the  very  exifteace  x)f  , the  Dutch  com- 
monwealth depended  pn^the  ev^nrof it.  No  won- 
der then,  if  the  conduft  of  the  king,  who  jcdned 
openly  with  france  at  fir  ft,  apd  fcrvpd  her  pri- 
vately to  better  pujpofe,  at  laft,  furniflied  ample 
matter  ;to  ,the  public  di^contejp^t,  iand  helped  to  in- 
creafe  the  ill  humors  of  fucceedin^  parliaments  on 
two  other  points,  which  were  ftillopen,  and  conti- 
jriued  to  draw  their  whole  attention,  as  long  as  king 
Charles  fuffer^ed  any  to  fit,  during  tl^p  ^efl:  .of  his 
reign. 

TH;E.se  two  points  ^ere  Jthe  profecution  of  per- 
fons  involved  in  the  popifli  plot,  and  the  exclufion 
€f  the  duke  of  York.  The  firft  of  thefc  had  pre?* 
pared  iftankihd  for  the  fccond.  The  ^uth  is,  that 
if  nothing  which  affefted  the  duke  had  been  pro- 
duced, befides  Coleman's  fetters,  thefe  proofs  of 
his  endeavor^  to  fubve;"t  the  religion  and  liberty  jof 
the  people  he  pretended  to  govern,  joined  to  fo  many 
X)thers  of  public  notoriety,  whi-ch  (hewed  the  whole 
fcjenf  of  his  foul,  and  the  whole  fcheme  of  his  po* 
licy,  would  have  afforded  reafon  more  than  fufE- 
cieht  for  facrificing  the  intereft,  or  even  the  right 
(jif.you  wijil  call  it  fp)  of  one  inai>  t.o  the  preler- 
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vation  of  three  kingdoms,  I  know  how  partial  we 
are  in  the  judgments  we  make,  concerning  our- 
felves,  and  our  ow;i  interefts!  I  know  that  this  par- 
tiality is  the  immediate  efFeft  of  felf-love,  the 
ftrongeft  fpring  in  the  human,  nay  in  the  whole 
animal  fyftem ;  and  yet  I  cannot  h^Ip  being  fur- 
prifed  that  a  man  fhould  exped  to  be  trufted  with  a 
crown,  becaufe  he  is  bom  a  prince,  in  a  country 
where  he  could  not .  be  trufted  by  law,  and  ought 
not  to  be  trufted  in  reafon,  with  a  conftable's  ftaff, 
if  he  was  born  a  private  perfon.  Let  me  add,  that 
fuch  an  expeflation  muft  be  deemed  more  unrea- 
fonable  in  a  defcendant  of  Henry  the  fourth  of 
France,  if  poffible,  than  in  any  other  man#  The 
hereditary  title  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  on  the 
extinftion  of  Ihat  of  Valois,  was  certainly  as  clear, 
and  much  better  eftablifhed  by  the  laws  and  ufage$ 
of  France,  than  the  hereditary  right  of  any  prince 
of  the  houfe  of  Stuart  to  the  crown  of  England ; 
and  yet  Henry  the  fourth,  with  all  the  perfonal  qua- 
lifications iwrhich  could  recommend  a  prince  to  the 
efteem  and  love  of  his  fubjefts,  would  never  have 
been  received  into  the  throne  by  the  French  natioUjr 
if  he  had  not  been  of  the  religion  of  that  nation. 
On  what  foundation  then  cpuld  it  be  expefted  that 
a  proteftant  and  a  free  people  fhouid  be  lefs  animated 
by  religion  and  liberty  both,  than  their  neighbours 
had  been  by  religion  alone ;  for  liberty  had  nothing 
to  do  in  that  conteft  ?  Our  fathers  were  thus  ani- 
mated, at  the  time  1  am  fpeaking  of.  The  long 
parliament  projeflred  the  exclufion ;  and  if  the  de- 
fign  had  been  carried  on,  in  the  fpirit  of  a  country 
party,  it  would  probably  have  been  carried  on  with 
?i.  national  concurrence,  and  would  confequently 
have  fucceeded  in  effeft,  tho'  not  perhaps  at  once, 
nor  in  the  very  form  at  firft  propofed. 

The  violent  andjanguinary  profecution  of  the 
popifli  plot  'vras  intended,  no  doubt,  to  make  the 
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foccefe  of  the  exclufioa  mpre  fecure,  by  raifmg  the 
paffions  of  raen  fo  high,  that  no  expedient  but  an 
abfolute  and  immediate  exclufion,  in  the  terms  ojt 
the  bill^  fhould  be  thought  fufficient.  I  cannot 
Ijielp  faying  oa  this  occafion,  that  I  wifli  this  lau- 
dable and  juft  defiga  had  not  been  purfued,  by 
Wilding  through  the  blood  of  fo  many  men:  ene- 
fi^ies  to  our  religion  and  lib^ty,  indeed ;  but  con- 
vifted,  for  the  moft  part  on  evidence,  which  could 
hardly  have  pafTed  at  any  other  time,  I  wilh  we 
had  done  nothing  which  mig^  be  intejrpreted  to  the 
difrepute  of  our  own  religion,  whilft  we  attempted 
to  profcribe  theirs.  Jn  fine,  I  wifh^  for  the  honor 
of  my  couj^itry,  that  the  profecutiqns  on  accpMnt  of 
this  plot,  and  much  more  on  account  of- another, 
which  was  fet  up  as  a  kind  of  retaliation  for  this, 
and  which  caufed  fonve  of  the  nobleft,  as  well  as 
fome  of  the  meancft  Hood  in  the  natioi^t  to  be  fpilt, 
could  be  erazed  out  of  the  records  of  hiftory.  But 
Aere  is  ftill  a  farther  reafon  to  wifl^^  that  greater 
temper  had  been  joined,  at  this  time,  to  the  fame 
zeal  for  religipn  and  liberty.  Men  were  made  to 
believe  that  the  king,  who  had  yielded  on  fo  many 
other  occafions,  would  yield  on  this ;  that  he,  who 
had  given  up  fo  many  rainifters^  would  give  up  his 
brother  atlaft;  and  that  if  the  parliament  wpi^ld 
accept  nothing  lefs  than  the  exclufion  in  their  own 
way,  it  would  be  extorted  from  him.     Now  in  this 

^  they  were  fatally  deceived :  and  1  muft  continue  to 
fufpeft,  till  I  meet  with  better  reafons  than  I  have 
yet  found  to  the  conttary,  thatt  they  were  fo  de- 
ceived by  the  intrigues  of  t\yo  very  oppofite  cabals ; 
by  the  duke  of  York's,  who  were  ayerfe  to  all  ex- 

'  .clufions,  whether  abfolute,  or  limited,  but  moft  to 
the  laft ;  and  by  the  duke  pf  Monmouth'js,  who* 
could  not  find  their  account  in  any  but  an-  abfolute 
exclufion ;  nor  in  this  neither,  unlefs  the  bill  paffed 
frithout  any  mention  of  the  dute's  daughters,  as 
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next  in  fucceffion :  to  which,  as  bifliop  Burnet  tells 
us,  the  prince  of  Orange  was  willing  to  comply,  on 
the  faith  of  affurances  he  had  received  from  hence ; 
a  fad,  which  the  biihop  might  know,  and  wesmay 
therefore  take  on  his  word,  as  extraordinary  as  it 
feems.  I  would  only  obferve  that  king  William, 
then  prince  of  Orange,  could  have  no  reafon  for 
confenting  that  his  wife's  pretenfions  to  the  crown 
.  Ihould  not  be  confirmed  by  an  aft  which  excluded 
her  father,  except  one ;  and  that  was  the  neceffity, 
real,  or  apparent,  of  uniting  different  private  inte- 
refls  in  the  public  meafure  of  excluding  the  duke  of 
York.  Now,  if  this  was  h}s  reafon,  the  fame  rea- 
fon proves,  what  fhall  be  farther  confirmed  in  the 
next  letter,  that  a  fpirit  of  faftlon  ran  through  the 
proceedings  of  thofe  who  promoted  the  bill  of  ex- 
clufion:  and  when  faction  was  oppofed  to  faQion, 
j  there  is  np  room  to  wonder,  if  that  of  the  court 
prevailed.  The  king,  who  had  not  ufed  to  (hew 
firmnefs  on  other  occafions,  was  firm  on  this :  and 
the  confequence  of  pufhing  the  exclufion  in  this 
manner,  w^s  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  breaking 
the  country  party  ;  of  dividing  the  nation  into  whig 
and  tory :  of  governing  himfelf  without  parlia- 
ments;  and  of  leaving  the  throne  open  to  his  bro- 
ther, not  only  without  our  limitations  or  condi-j 
tions,  but  with  a  more  ablblute  power  eftablifhed, 
than  any  prince  pf  his  family  had  enjoyed. 

As  foon  as  the  court  had  got,  by  management,  a 
(  plaufjible  pretence  of  objefting  a  fpirit  of  faftion  to 
(  thofe  in  the  bppQfition,.tbe  ftrength  of  the  oppo- 
(  fition  was  broken,  "becaufe  the  national  union  was 
dlflblved.  A  country  party  m\iH  be  authorized  by 
the  voice  of  the  country.  '  It  uiuft  be  formed  on 
principles  of  common  interefi. ,  It  cannot  be  united 
nd  maintained  on  the  particular /prejudices,  any 
aore  than  it  can,  or  ought  to  be,  direfted  to  the 
iprtic  ular  interefls  of  any  fet  of  m6n  wharfoever. 
•        '  A  party. 
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A  party,  thus  conftituted,  is  improperly  called 
^  party.  It  is  the  nation,  fpeaking  and  ading  in  the 
difcourfe  and  condud  of  particular  men.  It  will 
prevail  in  all  ftruggles  fooner  or  later,  as  long  as 
our  conftitution  fubfifts ;  and  nothing  is  more  eafy 
to  demonftrate  than  this,  that  whenever  fuch  a  party 
finds  it  difficult  to  prevail,  our  conftitution  is  in 
danger ;  and  when  they  find  it  impoffible,  our  con- 
ftitution muft  in  fad  be  altered.  On  the  other 
hand,  whenever  the  prejudices  and  intercfts  of  par- 
ticular fets  of  men  prevail,  the  effence  of  a  country 
party  is  annihilated,  and  the  very  appearance  of  it 
^  will  foon  be  loft.  Every  man  will  refort  in  this 
cafe  to  that  ftapdard,  under  which  he  hath  been 
marflialled  in  former  divifions ;  to  which  his  incli- 
nations led  him ;  or  which,  tho'  he  does  not  intirely 
approve,  yet  difapproyes  the  leaft. 

Sue  H  a  difTolution  of  a  country  party  was  broughtv 
about  at  the  period  to  which  we  are  now  come  in  our 
dedudion  of  parties,   by  thg^paflionv  the  public! 
pique,  and  private  intereft  of  particular  men,  and 
bv  the  wily  mfrlgues  of  the  court.     The  diffolution^ 
of  this  party,  and  the  new  divifion  of  the  nation  into  J 
'  '      whig  and  tory,  brought  us  into  extreme  danger. 
This  extreme  danger  reunited  the  nation  again,  and^ 
a  coalition  of  parties  faved  the  wbok>    Such  an  ex- 
perience might  have  fliewed  ihem^  that  how  oppo- 
fite  foever  their  profeffions  were,  yet  they  really 
differed  more  on  negative  than  on  pofitive  princi- 
ples ;  that  they  faw  one  another  in  a  falfe  light,  for 
the  moft  part,  and  fought  with  phantoms,  conjured 
up  to  maintain  their  divifion,  rather  than  with  real 
beings.     Experience  had  not  this  happy  effecl  foon. 
The  fwell  of  the  fea  continued  long  after  the  ftorm 
was  over  ;  and  we  have  feen  thefe  parties  kick  and 
cuff  like  drunken  men,  when  they  were  both  of  the 
fame  fide.— tet  us  hope  that  this  fcene  of  tra- 
gical folly  is  oyer,  to  the  difappointment  of  thofe 

who 
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who  are  confcious  of  paft  iniquity,  or  who  medi- 
tate future  mifchief.  There  are  no  others  who  wifli 
and  epdeavQr  to  prolong  iu 

I  am.  Sir,  &c, 


^       LETTER    V, 
S  1  R, 

iN  OTHING  is  more  ufeful,  nothing  more  necefr 
fary,  in  the  conduft  of  public  affairs,  than  a  juft  difr 
cernment  of  fpirits.     I  mean  here  not  only  that  na- 
tural private  fagacity  which  is  converfant  about  in- 
dividuals, and  enables  fome  men  to  pry,  as  it  were, 
into  the  heads  and  hearts  of  others,  and  to  difcover 
with  them  thofe  latent  principles  which  conftitute 
their  true  charafters,  and  are  often  difguifed  in  oul[-^ 
ward  aftion ;  but  I  mean  principally  that  acquired, 
public,  political  fagacity,  which  is  of  the  fame  kiijd, 
tho'  I  think  not  altogether  the  fame  thing  as  the  for- 
mer ;    which  flows  from  nature  too,  but  requires 
more  to  be  aflifted  by  experience,  and  formed  by 
jirt.     This  is  that  fuperior  talent  of  minifters  of  Hate, 
which  is  fo  rarely  found  in  thofe  of  other  countries, 
and  which  abounds  fo  happily  at  prefent  in  thofe  of 
Great  Britain.     It  is  by  this,  that  they  difcover  the 
moft  fecret  difpofitions  of  other  courts ;  arid,  difco-  ' 
vering  thofe  difpofitions,  prevent  their  defigns,  or 
never  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  furprifed  by  them.     It 
is  by  this,  that  they  watch  over  the  public  tranquil- 
lity  at  home  j  forefee  what  effeft  every  event  that 
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happens,  and  much  more  every  ftep  they  make 
themfelves,  inrill  have  on  the  ientiments  and  pailions 
of  mankind.  This  part  of  human  wifdom  i&  therer 
fore  every  where  of  ufe  ;  but  is  of  indifpenfable  ner 
ceffity  in  free  countries,  where  a  greater  regard  is 
to  be  conftantly  had  to  the  various  fluftuations  of' 
parties  ;  to  the  temper,  humor,  opinion  and  preju- 
dices of  the  people.  Without  fuch  a  regard  as  this,- 
thofe  combinations  of  peculiar  circumftances,  which 
we  commonly  call  conjunftures,  can  never  be  im- 
proved  to  the  beft  advantage,  by  afting  iu  confor- 
jnity,  and  in  proportion  to  them ;  and  without  imr 
proving  fuch  conjundures  to  the  beft  advantage,  it 
IS  impoffible  to  atchieve  any  great  undertaking,  or 
even  to  condufl:  affairs  fuccefsfuUy  in  their  ordinary 
courfe. 

A  WANT  of  this  juft  difcernmept  of  fpirits,  if  I 
am  not  extremely  miftaken,  defeated  the  defigns  of 
ihofe  who  profecuted  with  fo  much  vigor  the  popifli 
plot,  ^nd  the  exclufion  of  the  duke  of  York.     Se- 
veral of  them  were  men  of  very  great  abilities ;  and 
yet  we  ihall  have  nareafon  to  be  furprifed  that  they 
•   jailed  in  this  point,  if  we  reflect  how  unfit  even  the 
greateft  genius  is  to  difcern  the  fpirit  of  others,  when 
he  hath  once  overheated  his  own.    All  men  are  fal- 
lible ;  but  here  lies  the  difference.     Some  men,  fuch 
as  I  have  juft  mentioned,    croffed  by  difficulties, 
preffed  by  exigencies,  tranfported  by  their  own  paf- 
lions,  ©r  by  the  paffions  of  thofe  who  fight  under     / 
their  banner,  may  now  and  then  deviate  into  error, 
and  into  error  of  long  and  fatal  confequence.     But 
^there  are  fome  men,  fuch  as  I  fliall  not  mention 
upon  this  occafion,  (becaufe  I  refer ve  them  for  ano- 
ther and  a  better)  who  never  deviate  into  the  road  J  f 
of  good  fenfe ;    who,    croffed  by  no  difficulties,  | 
preffed  by  no  exigencies,  meeting  fcarce  oppofition 
(enough  to  excite  their  induftry,  and  guiding  a  tame 
"    well  tutpred  flock,  that  follow  their  bell- weather  ob- 
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ftinately^  but  never  tfjead  on  his  heels:  there  are' 
men,  I  fay,  whofe  fpecial  privilege  it  is  to  proceed 
with  all  thefe  advan|:ag€s,  deliberately  and  fupercill- 
oufly,  from  bluuder  to  blunder,  from  year  to  year, 
in  one  perpetual  maze. of  confufed,  incoherent,  in* 
confident,  unmeaning  fchemes  of  bufmefs. 

But  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  men  of  this 
charadter  at  preCent,  I  return  to  thofe  of  the  forjm^ 
ctafs ;  ta  the  men  who  led  the  whig  party,  at  its 
firfl  appearance,*  in  jthe  time  of  king  Charles  the  fe- 
cond.  The  foundation  upon  which  they  built  all 
tlieir  hopcLS  pf  fuccefs,  was  thi^ ;  that  they  fhould 
frighten  an4  force  the  king  into  a  cooijdtance  witb 
then;! ;  but  they  did  not  enough*"eonfider  that  ,the 
Hjethods  they  took  were  equall]|*  proper  to  frighten  . 
and  force  a  great  part  of  the  nation  from  them,  by 
reafpn  oil  the  particular  circunaftahces  of  that  time. 
They  did  not  enough  jconfider,  that  when  they  be- 
gan la  put  their  defigas  in  execution,  fcarce  twenty 
^ears  had  pafl^i^  from  the  reftoration ;  and  that  the 
ligheft  principle;^,  in  favor  Qi  the  church  and  the 
monarchy,  had  prevailed  almoft  nniverfaily  during 
©nehalf  of  that  time,  and  very. generally  during  the 
ether  half;  that  they  had'the  accidental  p^ons  of 
the  people  for  them,  but  the  fettled  habits  pf  think- 
ing againft  them ;  that  they  wer^  going  off  from 
a  broad  jto  a  narrow  bottom  ;  from  the  nation  to  2 
part  of  the  nation ;  and  this  at  ^  time,  when  they 
wanted  a  more  than  ordinary  concurrence  of  the 
whole  body.  They  did  nqt  enough  cpnfidejr  that 
,  they  were  changing  the  very  nature  of  their  parfy^^ 
and  giving  an  opportunity  to  the  court,  which  wa$ 
then  become,  in  the  ftrifl:  fenfe  pf  the  word,  aJaCa_^ 
/  I  tafistj,  to  grow  up  into  a^arty  again,  and  fuch  a 
party  as  would  divide,  at  leall,  the  people  with 
them,  upon  principles,  plaufible  in  thofe  days, 
and  fufficient  to  raife  a  fpirit  capable  to  difapp.qint  all 
their  endeavor$^ 
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The  fame  refentments  and  prejudices,  the  fame 
jealoufies  and  fears,  which  burft  out  with  violence, 
upon  many  occafions  a  few  years  before,  lay  ftill  in 
the  hearts  of  men;  latent  and  quiet,  indeed,  and 
wearing  out  by  degrees,  but  yet  eafy  to  be  revived, 
and  to  be  blown  up  anew.  If  we  compare  the  con- 
dud  of  the  long  parliament  in  1674  aAd  1675, 
with  the  attempts  which  had  been  lately  made,  du- 
ring the  adminiftration  of  the  cabal ;  with  the  fecret 
of  the  fecond  Dutch  war,  and  many  other  defigns 
and  practices  of  the  court,  which  were  then  come 
lately  and  very  authentically  to  ligh# ;  with  the  ftate 
of  Scotland,  which  was  then  fubdued  under  a  real 
fyranny,  and  with  tliat  of  Ireland,  where,  to  fay  no 
more,  the  aft  of  fettfement  was  but  ill  obferved ;  if 
we  make  this  comparifon,  it  will  not  yet  appear  that 
the  proceedings  <rf'  the  houfe  of  camnaons  were  im- 
moderate, the*  they  were  warm ;  nor  faftious,  tho* 
they  were  vigorous ;  nor  that  any  danger  could  be 
then  reafonably  apprehended  fropi  them,  except  to 
the  enemies  of  the  conftitution  in  church  and  ftate ; 
and  yet  even  then  the  old  refentments,  prejudices, 
jealoufies  and  fears  began  to  revive ;  and  an  appre- 
henfion  of  falling  back  under  the  influence  of  pref- 
byterians  and  republican  principles  began  to  Ihew 
itfelf  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  in  the  nation.  It  i« 
true,  that  this  had  no  immediate  confequence ;  be- 
caufe  the  popifli  plot  broke  out  foon  afterwards  like 
a  mighty  flame,  in  which  thefe  little  fires,  that  be^ 
gan  to  burn  anew,  were  loft.  This  great  event 
made  the  church  and  the  diflenters  continue  to  run 
into  one,  as  they  had  begun  to  do  before ;  and  the  / 
fole  diviiion  of  parties  was  that  of  th^Qj:Qiict  and  the 
cojgatry^  as  long  as  this  parliament  lafled.  Sut  ftill 
it  was  evident  with  how  delicate  an  hand  every  thkjg 
that  related  to  our  former  difputes,  required  to  fcfe 
touched.  '  It  was  evident  that  the  leaft  alarm  given 
to  the  church,  or  to  thofe  who  value  themfclves  on 
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the  principles  of  loyalty  then  in  faihion,  would  be 
fufficicnt  to  open  thofe  wounds  which  were  juft  Ikin- 
ned  over^  and  to  raife  two  n6w  parties  out  of  the 
aihes  of  the  old. 

These  parties  were  not  raifed,  whilft  the  long 
parliament  fate;  becaufe  a  general  opinion  prevail-f 
edj  dnd  well  enough  founded  on  their  precedent 
conduft,  that  however  angry  the  king  might  be 
with  the  parliament^  or  the  parliament  with  the 
king,  a  few  popular  fteps  made  on  one  fide,  and  a 
little  money  granted  on  the  other,  would  foften  mat- 
ters between  them,  and  difpofe  them  to  forget  all 
former  quarrels.  As  hot  therefore  as  the  parliament 
grew,  and  as  much  as  fome  people  might  think  that 
they  exceeded  their  bounds ;  yet  dill  it  was  difficult 
to  perfuade  even  thefe  people  that  a  parliament,  like 
this,  would  puih  things  to  the  laft  extremity  j  de- 
ftrpy  the  conftitution  they  had  fettled  andfupported 
with  fo  much  zeal ;  or  draw  the  fword  againft  a 
prince,  to  whom  they  had  borne  fo  much  aSeflion. 
.  But  in  the  parliaments  which  followed,  the  cafe  was 
not  the  fame ;  and  I  will  ftate  as  ftorUy  as  I  can, 
upon  authorities,  which  ao  man  likely  to  contradidt 
me  muft  refufe,  what  made  the  difference.  Thefe 
authorities  ihall  be  that  of  Burnet,  and  that  of 
Rapin;  whom  I  ^uote,  on  this  occafion,  for.  the 
feme  reafon  that  I  would  quote  my  lord  Glarendoa 
againft  king  Charles  the  firft,  or.Lu<llow  for  him. 

In  the  year  1676,  before  we  .have  grounds  fufE- 
cient  to  affirm  that  the  defign  of  {a)  excluding  the 
duke  of  York  was  formed,  but  not  before  we  have 
reafon  to  fufpefl:  that  it  might  be  in  the  thoughts  of 
feveral,  thofe  who  ftood  foremoft  in  the  oppofition 
to  the  court,  were  very  induftrious  to  procure  a  dif- 
folution  of  the  long  parliament ;  fo  induftrious,  'that 
they  (t)  negotiated  the  affair  with  the  duke,  who 

(a)  Burnet's  biftor/  of  his  own  limes,  vol.  i.  p,  393. 
(k)  Ibid. 
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had  <!oncuf  red  in  a  vote  for  an  addrefs  to  diflelve  it ; 
and  theyundertook  (c)  that  a  new  parliament  fhould 
be  more  inclineable  to  grant  the  papifts  a  toleration, 
than  they  would  ever  find  this  would  prove.  The 
papifts  were  in  earnefl:  for  this  meafure;  fince 
Coleman  drew  a  declaration  for  juilifying  it,  and 
fince  their  defign  in  it  was  to  divide  the  (d)  king 
and  his  people.  It  is  fair  to  conclude  that,  the  pro^ 
tefiants,  who  had  been  in  it  at  the  time  I  mention, 
upon  party  views,  were  at  leaft  as  much  fo,  when 
their  views  rofe  higher.  This  parliament  had  pufhed 
a  ftriS:  and  thorough  examination  into  the  popifh 
plot,  with  great  finccrity  and  zeal.  Nay,  the  pro- 
jed  of  the  exclufion  had  been  ftarted,  tho'  not  pro- 
fecuted,  in  the  lad  feffion.  May  we  not  take  it  for 
granted  however,  that  they,  who  were  now  refolved 
to  carry  the  e:ttciufion,  in  a  manner  in  which  they 
foon  attempted  to  carry  it,  and  who  forefaw  by  con- 
fequence  the  difficulties  that  would  be  oppofed  to 
them,  and  the  ftrong  meafures  they  fbould  be  ob- 
liged to  purfue,;  in  order  to  overcome  thefe  difficul- 
ties ;  I  &y,  Itnight  not  they  think  this  parliament 
much  lefs  proper  than  any  other  to  engage  and  per- 
fid  in  fuch  meafttres  ?  They  thought  thus,  without 
doubt ;  and  fo  far  they  judged  better  than  the  king, 
who  came  into  the  diffolution ;  upon  very  different 
motives.  But  as  to  the  confequence  of  engaging  a 
new  parliament  iii  fuch  ftrong  meafures,  the  event 
fhewed  that  thfc  king  judged  better  than  they,  in  the 
progrefs  of  this  affair. 

The  diffenters,  who  had  been  long  perfecuted  by 
the  parliament,  and  bantered  and  abufed  by  the 
court,  were  encouraged  by  the  conjunfture  to  lift 
up  their  heads.  They  took  advantage  of  the  horror 
and  indignation,  which  the  difcovery  of  the  popifli 
plot,  and  the  ufe  made  of  this  difcovery  had  raifed 
-all  over  the  kingdom.     They  could  not  be  more 

(f)Ibid.  (^)  Ibid. 
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.  zealous  in  this  caufe  than  the  members  of  the  efta- 
blifhcd  church  had  Ihewn  themfelves  to  be  j  but  they 
cried,  perhaps  louder  for  it.  In  Ihort,  whatever 
their  management  was,  or  however  they  were  abet- 
ted', certain  it  is  that  they  were  very  aftive,  and 
very  fucc^sful  too,  in  the  elections  of  the  parliament 
which  followed  the  long  parliament,  according  to 
Rapin,  who  afferts  that  many  of  the  members, 
chofen  into  this  hoqfe  of  commons,  were  prefbyte- 
rians.  He  might  have  faid  as  much,  upon  juft  as 
good  grounds,  of  the  two  parliaments  which  fol- 
lowed this ;  and  I  fliall  fpeak  of  them  indifcrimi- 
nately/  The  leaders,  whomuftered  all  their  forces 
in  order  to  pu(h  th^  bill  of  exclufion,  looked  on  this 

vturn  in  the  eledtions  as  an  advantage  to  them :  and 

I  it  might  not  have  been  a  difadvantage,  if  they  and 
the  diffenters  had  imp^roved  it  with  more  modera- 
tion. But  they  were  far  from  doing  fo,  as  Rapin 
himfelf  feems  to  own  a  litt|e  unwillingly,  when  he 
fays,  that  complaifance  for  the  prefbyterians  was 
carried,  perhaps,  too  far  in  the  bill  for  the  compre- 

.henfion  of  proteftant  diffenters.  Bifhop  Burnet 
fpeaks  more  plainly.  He  owns  that  many  began  to 
declare  openly  in  favor  of  the  nou-conformifts  ;  that 
upon  this  die  non-conformifts  behaved  themfelves 
very  indecently ;  that  they  fell  feverely  on  the  body 
of  the  clergy  ;  and  that  they  made  the  bifhops  and 
clergy  apprehend  that  a  rebellion,  and  with  it  the 
pulling  the  church  to  pieces,  was  defigned.  Several 
other  paffages  of  the  fame  ftrength,  and  to  the  fame 
purpofe,  might  be  coUefted  from  this  hiftorian ;  and 
he,  who  reads  them,  will  not  be  furprifed,^!  think, 
CO  find  that  fuch  proceedings  as  thefe^  both  in  parli^ 
araent  and  out  of  it,  gave  an  alarm  to  the  clergy, 
and  fet  them  to  make  parallels  between  the  late  and 
the  prefent  times ;  and  to  infufe  the  fears  ind  the 
paffions,  which  agitated  them,  into  the  nation.  The 
Uiliop  ac^ufes  them,  indeed,   of  doing  this  with 
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much  indecency.  But  they,  who  are  frightened 
out  of  their  wits,  will  be  apt  to  be  indecent ;  and 
indecency  begets  indecency. 

At  the  fame  time  that  the  jealoufies  of  a  defign 
to  deftroy  the  church  prevailed,  others  prevailed 
likewifeof  a  defign  to  alter  the  governmant  of  the 
ftate ;  of  a  defign  not  only  againft  the  fucceffor,  but 
againft  the  poffeffor  of  the  crown.  Many  well- 
meaning  men,  fays  bifhop  Burnet  upon  one  ccca- 
fion,  began  to  diflike  thefe  praftices,  and  to  appre- 
hend that  a  change  of  government  was  defigned. — 
The  king  came  to  think  himfelf,  fays  the  fame  au- 
thor upon  another  dccafion,  levelled  at  chiefly,  tho* 
for  decency's  fake  his  brother  was  only  named. 
Rapin  goes  farther  ;  for,  fpeaking  of  the  fame  time,  ^ 
he  ufes  this  remarkable  expreffion  ;  that,  "  Things  ^ 
,  ^'  feemed  to  be  taking  the  fame  courfe  as  in  the  year  ./ 
*'  1640 ;  and  there  was  reafon  to  think  that  the  op- 
"  pofmg  party  had  no  better  intentions  towards  the 
^^  king  now  than  the  enemies  of  king  Charles  the 
firft  had  towards  him.L*  But  whatever  fome  parti- 
cular men,  who  knew  themfelves  irrecoticileable 
with  the  king,  as  well  as  the  duke,  or  fome  others, 
who  had  ftill  about  them  a  tang  of  religious  enthufi- 
afm  and  republican  whimfies,  might  intend ;  I  am 
far  from  thinking  that  the  party,  who  promoted  the 
exclulion,  meant  to  deftroy,  on  the  contrary  it  is 
plain  that  they  meant  to  preferve,  by  that  very  mea- 
furje,  the  conftitution  in  church  and  ftate.  The  rea- 
fon why  I  quote  thefe  paflages,  and  refer  to  others 
of  the  fame  kind,  is  not  to  ihew  what  was  really  de- 
ligned,  but  what  was  apprehended  ;  for  as  the  dif- 
tindkion  of  whig  and  tory  fubfifted  long  after  the 
real  differences  were  extinguifhed,  fo.were  thefe  / 
parties  at  firft  divided,  not  Jb^much  by  oyert-aciV 
conitaitted^  as  by'  the  ggprehenfions,  which  each  of 
them  entertained  of  the  intentions  of  the  other. 
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When  the  refolutlon  was  once  taken  of  rejedKiig-  all 
limitations,    on  the  belief  artfully,   and,  I  think, 
knavifhly  propagated,  that  the  king  would  yield,  if 
the  parliament  perfifted ;  the  neceffary  confequences 
of  the  king's  adhering  inflexibly  to  his  brother  were 
thofe  which  followed,  thofe  **  fulmina  parliamenta- 
ria,**    harfh  votes,    angry  proceedings,    addrefles, , 
that  were  m  truth  remonftrances,  projefts  of  aflbci- 
ations,  pretenfions  to  a  power  of  difpenfing  with  the 
execution  of  laws,  (that  very  prerogative  they  had 
fo  juftly  refufed  to  the  crown)  and  many  others 
which  I  omit.     All  thefe  would  have  been  blafts  of 
wind,  **  bruta  fulmina,^*  no  more,  if  the  king  had 
yielded :  and  that  they  were  pufhed  in  this  confi- 
dence by  the  bulk  ©f  the  party  who  pufhed  them, 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  finee  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  bulk  of  the  party  depended  on  the  kiag's  yield- 
ing almofl,  perhaps,  even  to  the  laft.     Some  few 
might  be  willing,  nay  defirous,  that  he  fliould  not 
yield,  and  hope  to  bring  things  into  a  ftate  of  con- 
Tufion ;  which,  none  but  matdmen,  or  thofe,  whom 
their  crimes,  or  their  fortunes  render  defperate,  can 
ever  wifti  to  fee.     But  it  would  be  hard,  indeed,  if 
parties  were  to  be  charafterized,  not  by  their  com- 
^/l^     ^monview,  or  the  general  tenor  of  their  conduft, 
[but  by  the  private  views  imputed  to  fome  amongft 
{them,  or  by  the  particular  fallies,  into  which  mif- 
jtake,  furprize,  or  paflion,  hath  fometimes  betrayed 
^f  .  the  beft-intentioned,  and  even  the  beft-condufted 
i^  bodies  of  men.     Whig  and  tory  were  now  formed 
into  parties ;  but  I  think  they  were  not  now,  nor 
at  any  other  time,  what  they  believed  one  another, 
nor  what  they  have  been  reprefented  by  their  ene- 
mies, nay  by  their  friends.     The  whigs  werp  not 
roundheads,    though   the  meafures  they  purfued, 
being  ftronger  than  the  temper  of  the  nation  would 
i    then  bear,  gave  occafion  to  the '  fufpicions- 1  have 
^  mentioned. 
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mentioned.  The  tones  were  not  cavaliers,  tho'  they 
took  the  alarm  fo  fudden  and  fo  warm  for  the  church 
and  the  king,  and  tho*  they  carried  the  principles  in  I  / 
favor  of  the  king,  at  leaft,  whilft  the  heat  of  their  con- 
tefts  with  the  oppofite  party  lafted,  higher  than  they 
had  been  ever  carried  before.  The  whigs  were  not 
diffenters,  nor  republicans,  tho*  they  favored  the 
former,  and  tho'  fome  inconfiderable  remains  of 
the  latter,  might  find  flicker  in  their  party.  The 
Tories  had  no  difpofition  to  become  flaves,  or  pa- 
pifts,  tho'  they  abetted  the  exercife  of  an  exorbitant 
power  by  the  crown,  and  tho*  they  fupported  the 

pretenfions  of  a  popifh  fucceflbr  to  it. ^Thus  I 

think  about  the  parties,  which  arofe  in  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  the  fecond ;  and  as  I  deliver  my 
thoughts  with  franknefs,  I  hope  they  will  be  re- 
ceived with  candor.  Some  farther  and  ftronger 
reafons  for  receiving  them  fo,  may  perhaps  aj)pear 
in  a  fubfequent  letter. 

I  am,  SIR,  your's,  &c. 


LETTER   VI. 

SIR, 

Jf  king  Charles  the  fecond  could  have  been  pre* 
vailed  upon  to  facrifice  the  chimerical  divine  right 
of  his  brother  to  the  real  intereft,  and  right  too,  of 
his  people ;  that  happy  event  would  have  made  him 
ample  amends  in  future  eafe  and  quiet,  and  the  na- 
tion in  future  fecurity,  for  all  precedent  diforders, 
dangers,  and  fears  of  danger.     But  inftead  of  this 

£  Ji  he 
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he  was  every  day  confirmed  In  the  refoliition  of  n6t 
giving  up,  direaly  and  in  terms,  that;  right  to  his 
brother,  which  he  thought  reflefted  ftrength  on  his 
own.     The  very  meafures  taken  to  force  him  tofub- 
mit,  enabled  him  to  refift.     The  oppofite  fpirit  fpent 
itfelf  in  blood  and  violence.     The  fpirit  of  him  rofe 
vifibly  in  the  nation;  and  he  faw  very  foon  the 
time  approach,  when  he  might  venture  to  appeal  to 
his  people  againft  his  parliament.     This  time  was 
eomej  when  men  were  once  convinced  that  a  coun- 
try party  prevailed  no  longer,  but  that  fadion  had 
taken  it's  place.     Many  appearances,  which  I  have 
not  room  to  enumerate,  ferved  to  propagate  this  opi- 
nion j  particularly  the  behavior  and  almoft  avowed 
pretenfions  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth ;  which  were 
carried  on  even  in  defiance  of  the  folemn  declaration 
mkde  by  the  king,  that  he  had  never  married  the 
duke^s  mother. 

Some  of  the  worthieft  and  warmeft  nien,  who 
were  engaged  for  the  exclufion,  complained  them- 
felves,  even  from  the  fir  ft,  of  the  private  interefts 
and  fadious  intrigues  which  prevailed  amongft 
them.  *^  I  muft  confefs,*'  fays  a  very  confiderable 
man,*  who  laid  down  his  life  for  this  caufe  after- 
wards, and  wbofe  original  Jetter  is  ftill  extant ;  "  I 
**  muft  confefs,  I  do  not  know  three  men  of  a 
*'  mind ;  and  that  a  fpirit  of  giddinefs  reigns  amongft 
*'  us,  far  beyond  any  I  have  ever  obferved  in  my 
"  life."  And  yet  he  had  lived  and  afted  in  as  fac- 
tious a  time  as  this  nation  ever  faw.  He  proceeds  : 
**  Some  look  who  is  fitteft  to  fucceed. — ^They  arc 
*V  for  the  moft  part  divided  between  the  prince  of 
"^  Orange^  and  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  The  firfl 
"  hath  plainly  the  moft  plaufible  title.— I  need  not 

*  Algernon  Sidney. 
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*«  teil  you  the  reafons  againft  Monmouth.  The 
**  ftrongeft  for  bim  are,  that  whoever  is  oppofed  to 
"  York  will  have  a  good  party  ;  and  all  Scotland, 
**  which  i$  every  day  like  to  be  in  arms,  doth  cer- 
*'  tainly  favor  him,  and  may  probably  be  of  as  much 
**  importance  in  the  troubles  that  are  now  likely  to 
"  fall  upon  us,  as  they  were  in  the  beginning  of  the 
**  laft.     Others  are  only  upon  negatives,'*  &c. 

I  COULD  eafily  multiply  proofs  of  this  kind ;  but 
J  think  I  need  not  take  any  pains  to  Ihew  that  there 
was  fuch  a;  fadion  formed  at  this  time ;  nor  to  re- 
fute Welwood,  who  afferts  that  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth was  not  ambitious  to  the  degree  of  afpiring  to  ' . 
the  crown,  till  after  his  landing  in  the  weft.     I  will 
only  remark,  that  the  efforts  or  this  faftion  amongft     . 
thofe  who  drove  on  the  bill  of  exclufion,  furnifhed    ^ 
another  motive  to  the  divifion  and  animofity  of  par- 
ties.    The  tories,  who  had  divided  from  the  others, 
on  jealoufies  of  defigns  to  change  the  conftitution  in 
church  and  ftate,  began  now  to  apprehend  that  the 
oppofite  party  might  fucceed  in  another  view,  and 
fet  up  a  kii[ig  of  their  own  nomination.     A  notion 
then  entertained  by  many,  that  the  worfe  title  a  man 
had,  the  better  king  he  was  likely  to  make,  did  not    . 
perfuade  them.     They  had  fuffered  under  the  ty-  j 
ranny  of  a  party  j  many  of  them  had  been  them- 
felves  the  abettors  of  a  party-adminiftration ;    and 
they  feared  with  reafon  a  party  king.    Thus  perfonal    ' 
interefts  were  mingled  on  both  (\des  with  public  con- 
fiderations ;  and  the  duke  of  York  gain,ed  a  great 
number  of  adherents,  not  by  affeftion  to  him,  but 
by   an   averfion   to   Monmouth;    which  increafed 
among  the  tories,  ii;i  propWtion  as  the  dukes  popu- 
larity increafed  among  tbe  whigs ;  not  by  any  favor- 
able difpofition  in  the  tories  to  popery  and  arbitrary 
power  ;  but  by  a  dread,  as  I  have  obfeived  already, 
.of  returning  in  the  leaft  degree  under  the  influence 
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,  of  thofe  principles,  and  the  power  of  thofe  men, 
ivhofe  yoke  had  galled  the  necks  of  many  that  were 
ftill  alive  and  adive  on  the  ftage  of  public  affairs. 
*«  Men  grew  jealous  of  the  defign**  (fays  bifliop 
Burnet,  Ipeaking  of  Monmouth's  popularity)  "  and 
fancied  here  was  a  new  civil  war  to  be  raifed.  Upon 
this,  they  joined  with  the  duke's  party  ;'*  meaning 
the  duke  of  York's. 

I  SAY  nothing  of  the  apprehenfions  entertained  on 
one  fide,  and  the  expectations  entertained  on  the 
other  from  Scotland ;  becaufe  tho*  there  was,  even 
in  the  beginning  of  thefe  ftruggles,  a  concert  be- 
tween thofe  who  were  oppreffed  by  the  court  there, 
and  thofe.  who  oppofed  it  here,  which  grew  after- 
wards into  a  clofer  correfpondence,  and  became  riper 
for  aftion ;  yet  the  feditious  fpirit,  that  gave  occa- 
fion  to  thefe  apprehenfions  and  expeftations,  was 
/Touzed  and  exafperated  by  the  inhumanity  of  the 
duke  of  Lauderdale ;  who,  tho'  a  prefby  terian  him- 
lelf,   was  the  ^butcher  of  that  party ;    pufhed  thq 
warmeft  of  them  into  unjuftifiable  exceffe^ ;  revived 
their  filly  zeal  for  the  covenant ;  and  wrought  up 
their  enthufiafm  even  to  aflaffination  and  rebellion. 
Let  me  only  obferve,  that  this  was  plainly  the  fault 
of  the  court,  and  could  not  therefore  be  imputed  to 
the  whigs,  whatever  ufe  fome  of  that  party  might 
propofe  tp  make  of  fuch  a  difpofition.     The  violence 
of  the  conventiclers  was  founded  high,  in  order  to 
palliate  the  feverities  exercifed  in  the  government  of 
that  kingdom.     But  the  reafonable  men  of  all  par- 
ties thought  then,  as  they  think  now,  and  always 
will  think,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  thofe  who  govern, 
to  difcerji  the  fpirit  of  the  people  ;  to  confider  even 
their  paflions  ;  to  have  a  regard  to  their  weakneffes  ; 
and  to  fliew  indulgence  to  their  prejudices ;  and 
that  minifters,  who  punifh  what  they  might  prevent, 
are  more  culpable  than  thofe  who  offend. 
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As  the  two  j|yrt|p^;wex»».X^ 
iivirignxr^mtjijl^  and  foarfti 

which  are  often  fufficient  to  nourifh  themfelves, 
when  they  have  once  taken  xoot  in  the  mind  ;  and 
which  were,  at  this  time,  watered  and  xulti^'ated 
with  all  the  fadious  induftry  poffible.  The  moft 
improbable  reports,  the  moft  idle  furmizes,  carried 
about  in  whifpers,  were  fufficient,  as  1  might  eafily 
Ihew  in  various  inftances,  to  raife  a  panic  terror  in 
one  party,  or  the  other.  In  both,  there  were  but 
too  many  perfons  on  the  watch,  to  improve  and  to 
propagate  thefe  terrors,  and  by  a  frequent  repetition 
of  £uch  impreffions  to  raife  the  alarm  and  hatred  of 
parties  to  the  higheft  pitch.  He,  who^  went  about 
to  allay  Ais  extravagant  ferment,  was  called  a  trim- 
mer ;  and  he,  who  was  in  truth  a  common  friend, 
was  fure  of  being  treated  Kke  a  common  enemy. 
Some,  who  voted  for  t-he  bill  of  exclufion,  were 
very  far  from  being  heartily  for  it  j  hut  I  have  feen 
good  reafons  to  believe,  and  fuch  there  are  even  in 
our  public  relatiojis,  that  fome  of  thofe  who  voted 
againft  it,  and  declared  for  limitations,  concurred 
in  the  end,  tho*  they  differed  in  the  means,  with 
thofe  who  promoted  the  bill.  And  yet  fuch  men 
were  conftantly  marked  out  as  favorers  of  popery  and 
enemies  to  their  country.  Thus  in  the  other  party,  - 
men,  who  had  no  other  view  but  that  of  fecuring 
their  religion  and  liberty,  and  who  meant  nothing 
more  than  to  force  the  court  into  fuch  compliances 
as  they  judged  neceffary  to  eflablifh  this  fecurity, 
were  fligmaiized  with  the  opprobripus  names  of  fa^ 
natic  and  republican.  Thus  it  happened  in  thofe 
days  ;  and  thus  it  happens  in  ours  ;  ^ben  any  man 
who  declares  ^gainfl  a  certaiti  perfon,  againft  whom 
the  voice  of  the  nation  hath  already  declared,  or 
complains  of  things  which  are  fo  notorious,  that  no 
man  in  the  nation  can  deny  them,  is  fure  to  be  fol- 
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lowed  by  the  cry  of  jacobitifni,  or  republicanifm. 
But  there  is  a  great  difference,  God  be  praifed,  be- 
tween the  two  cafes.  The  prefent  cry  being  void 
of  pretence,  is  therefore  without  effed.  *  It  is.  heard 
in  few  places,  and  believed  only  in  one.  But  to 
return. 

When  the  nation  was  divided  in  this  manner,  the 
J  heat  of  the  parties  increafed  as  their  conteft  lafted, 
according  to  the  ufuai  courfe  of  things.  New  en- 
gagemcrits  were  daily  taken ;  new  provocations  and 
offences  were  daily  given.  Public  difputes  begot 
private  pique ;  and  private  pique  fupported  public 
difputes  with  greater  rancor  and  obilinacy.  The 
oppofite  principles  advanced  by  the  two  parties,  were 
carried  higher  and  higher,  as  they  grew  more  in- 
flamed ;  ind  the  ifteafures  they  purfued,  in  ord^r  to 
get  the  better  each  of  his  adverfa^ry,  without  over- 
much regard  to  any  other  confequence,  became 
ftronger  and  ftronger,  and  perhaps  equally  dange- 
rous. The  meeting  of  the  parliament  at  Oxford  had 
a  kind  of  hoftile  appearance  ;  and  as  foon  as  parlia- 
ments were  laid  afide,  which  happened  on  the  fud- 
den  and  indecent  diffolution  of  this,  the  appearance 
grew  worfe.  No  fecurity  having  been  obtained  by 
parliamentary  methods,  againft  the  dangers  of  a  po- 
pifli  fucceffion,  it  is  probable  that  they,  who  looked 
<m  thefe  dangers  as  neareft  and  greateft,  began  to 
caft  about  how  they  might  fecure  themfelves  and 
their  country  againft  them,  by  methods  of  another 
kind ;  fuch  as  extreme  neceffity,  and  nothing  but 
extreme  neceffity  can  authorize.  Such  methods 
were  hapj^ly  purfued  and  attended  with  glorious 
fuccefs,  a  few  years  afterwards,  when  this  fucceffion 
had  taken  place ;  and,  by  taking  place,  had  juftified 
all  'that  had  been  faid  againft  it,  or  foreboded  of  it ; 
when  the  nation  was  ripe  for  refiftance,  and  the 
prince  of  Orange  ready  and  able,  from  a  multitude 
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of  fortunate,  concurring  circumftances,  to  fupport 
fo  great  an  enterprize.     But  the  attempts,  which 
were  wife  at  one  time,  would  have  been  defperate 
at  the  other ;  and  the  meafures  which  produced  a  re-  \    . 
volution  in  the  reign  of  king  James,  would  have  \ 
produced  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles,  a  civil  war 
of  uncertain  event  at  beft :  I  fay  of  uncertain  event 
at  beft ;  becaufe  it  feems  to  me,  that  whoever  re- 
volves in  his  thoughts  the  ftate  of  England  and 
Scotland,  as  well  as  the  fituation  of  our  neighbours 
on  the  continent,  at  that  time^  muft  be  of  opinion, 
that  if  the  quarrel  about  the  exclufion  had  broke  out 
into  a  war,  the  beft  caufe  would  have  been  the  worft 
fupported.     The  king,  more  united  than  ever  with 
his  brother,  would  have  prevailed.     What  was  pro- 
jefted  in  1670,  and  perhaps  more  than  was  then 
intended,  would  have  been  effefted;  a»d  the  reli- 
gion and  liberty  of  Great  Britain  would  have  been 
deftroyed  by  confequence.     We  cannot  fay,  and  it 
would  be  prefumption  to  pretend  to  guefs,  how  far 
the  heads  of  party  had  gone,  in  Scotland,  or  in 
England,  into  meafures  for  employing  force.     Per- 
haps, little  more  had  paffed,  in  which  they  who  be- 
came the  principal  facrifices,  were  any  way  con- 
cerned, than  rafli  difcourfe  about  dangerous,  but 
rude,  indigefted  fchemes,  ftarted  by  men  of  wild 
imaginations,    or   defperate    fortunels,    and  rather 
hearkened  to  than  aflented  to ;  nay,  poflibly  defpifed 
and  neglected  by  them.     But  the  courts  who  wanted 
a  plot  to  confiriTi  and  increafe  their  party,  and  to 
turn  the  popular  tide  in  their  favor,  took  the  firft 
opportunity  of  having  one ;  which  was  foon  fur- 
niflied  to  them  by  the  imprudent,  but  honeft  zeal   • 
of  fome,  and  by  the  villainy,  as  well  as  madnefs  of 
others :  and  they  profecuted  it  fo  feverely,  with  the 
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fcelp  of  *  forward  fheriffs^  willing  juries,  bold  wit- 
neffes  and  mercenary  judges,  that  it  anfwered  all 
their  ends.  The  deCgn  of  aflaflinating  the  king  and 
the  duke,  was  certainly  confined  to  a  few  defperate 
"villains ;  but  f  too  many  had  heard  it  from  them^ 
who  were  both  fo  foolifh  and  fo  wicked,  as  not  ta 
difcover  them  j  and  this  reflefted  great  prejudice, 
tho'  I  doubt  not  in  many  cafes  very  unjuftly,  againft 
ftit  thofe  who  had  aded  upo9  better  principles,  but 
jet  were  involved  in  thefe  profecutions.. 

As  this  event  difarmed,  difpirited  and  broke  one 
farcy  ;  fo  it  ftrengthened,  animated  and  united  the 
other*  The  tories,  who  looked  on  the  dangers  they 
apprehended  from  the  whigs  to  be  greater  and  nearer 
than  thofe  which  they  had  apprehjended,  as  well  as 
the  whigs,  before  this  new  divifion  of  parties,  irom 
ai  pppifh  fuccefSon,  were  now  confirmed  in  their 
prejudices.  Under  this  perfuafion,  th^y  run  he^d- 
long^  into  all  the  meafures  which  were  taken  for  en- 
larging the  king's  authority,  and  fecuring  the  crowp 
to  the  duke  of  York.  The  principle&.of  divine  he- 
reditary right,  of  paffive-obedience,  and  non-refift- 
aiace,  were  revived  and  propagated  with  greater 
zeat  than  ever.  Not  only  the  wild  whimfies  of  en- 
thufiafts,  of  fchool-men  and  philofophers,  but  the 
plaineft  didates  of  reafon  were  folemnly  con^demnecj 
m  favor  of  them,  by  learned  and  reverend  bodies 
of  men  j  who  little  thought  that  in  five  years  time, 
that  is  in  1688,  they  fiiould  afl:  conformably  to 
feme  of  the  very  propofitions,  which  at  this  time 
fehey  declared  falfc,  ieditious  and  impious. 

In  Ihort,  the  Guelphs  and  Gibellines  were  -not 
more  animated  againll  each  other  at  any  time,  than 
ihe  tories  and  whigs  at  this  j  and  in  fuch  a  national 

*  Burnet.  f  Id. 
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temper,  confiderable  fteps  were  made,  as  they  well 
miffht  be,  towards  the  deftruaion  of  our  cpnftitu- 
tioft.  One  of  thofe  which  Rapin  enumerates,  and 
infifts  upon  very  gravely,  can  fcarce  be  mentioned 
without  fmiling.  "  The  king,  fays  he,  in  order  to 
*'  make  his  people  feel  the  flavery  he  had  newly  im- 
^^  pofed  oil  them,  afFefted  to  review  his  troops ;  and 
**  thefe  troops  amounted,  by  the  return  of  the  gar- 
"  rifon  of  Tangier,  to  four  thoufand  men,  effeftive, 
"  and  well-armed/*  The  whigs,  indeed,  in  thofc 
days,  were  fo  averfe  to  ftanding  armies,  that  they 
thought  even  thofe  ttoops,  commonly  called  guards, 
unlawful;  and  bifhop  Burnet  argues,  in  his  re- 
fledlions  on  my  lord  RufTers  tryal,  that  a  defign  to 
feize  on  them  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  defign  to 
feize  on  a  part  of  the  king's  army.  But  it  is  poflible 
that  the  tories,  who  had  fliewed  their  diflike  of  ftand- 
ing armies  fufficiently  in  the  long  parliament,  might 
think  it  however  no  unreafonable  thing,  when  de- 
figns  of  infurreftions,  and  even  of  aflaffinations  had 
come  fo  lately  to  light,  that  a  number  of  regular 
troops,  fufficient  to  defend  the  perfon  of  the  king, 
but  not  fufficient  to  opprefs  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  five  times  lefs  than  we  have  fmce  feen  kept 
up  in  the  midft  of  the  moft  fecure  tranquillity,  fliould 
be  winked  at,  till  thefe  diftempers  were  intirely 
over. 

Another  ftep,  which  the  fame  author  mentions, 
was  indeed  of  the  greateft  confequence,  and  laid  the 
ax  to  the  root  of  all  our  liberties  at  once,  by  giving 
the  crown  fuch  an  influence  over  the  elections  of 
members  to  ferve  in  parliament,  as- could  not  fail  to 
deftroy  that  independency,  by  which  alone  the  free^ 
dom  of  our  government  hath  been,  and  can  be  fup- 
ported.  1  mean  the  proceedings  by  quo  warranto, 
and  the  other  methods  taken  to  force,  or  perfuade, 
the  corporations  to  furrender  their  old  charters^  and 

accept 
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accq)t  new  ones,  under  fuch  limitations  and  con- 
ditions, as  the  king  thought  fit  to  innovate.     Thisfcj 
proceedings  were  violent,  the  judgments  upon  thcnx 
arbitrary,  and  the  other  methods  employed  fcanda- 
lous.     But  ftill  k  was  the  end,  it  was  the  confe- 
quence,  that  alarmed  and  terrified  all  thofe  who  had 
not  fold  themfelves  to  the  court,  or  who  had  not 
loft,  in  their  zical  for  party,  all  regard  to  their  coun- 
try, much  more  than  the  means  that  were  employed 
upon  this  occafion.     If,  inftead  of  garbling  corpo- 
rations by  prerogative,  tfi^  court  could  have  pur- 
chafed  their  eleftions  by  money,  we  may  reafonably 
believe  that  the  furer  and  more  filent  way  would 
have  been  taken.    But  would  the  alarm  have-  been 
lefs  among  all  the  friends  of  liberty  ?  Certainly  not. 
They  would  have  feen  that  the  end  was  the  fame, 
and  have  difliked  thefe  means  the  more,  for  being 
lefs  liable  to  obfervation  and  clamor.     A  prince,  al- 
ferting.an  illegal  and  dangerous  prerogative,  and  ap- 
plaudpd  for  doing  fo,  and  feconded  in  the  atten\pt  by 
a  nunferous  party  in  the  nation,  carried  no  doubt  a 
very  terrible  afpeft.     But  ftill  there  was  room  to 
hope,  the  violent  charafter  of  the  duke  of  York 
confidered,  (and  that  hope  was  aftually  entertained 
by  many)  that  the  party,  who  abetted  thefe  ufurpa- 
tions  of  the  prerogative,  might  be  foon  frightened 
back  again  from  a  court  to  a  country  intereft  ;  in 
which  cafe,  there  was  room  to  hope  likewife,  the 
milder  charafter  and  better  underftanding  of  the  king 
confidered,  that  the  evil  might  be  in  fome  degree  te- 
dreffed,  and  the  confequences  of  it  prevented.     It 
was  reafonable  for  the  friends  of  liberty  to  expefl: 
that  men,  who  were  injured,  would  complain  and 
feek  relief,  on  the  firft  favorable  opportunity.     But 
.  if  they  had  been  corrupted,  and  the  praftice  of  fell- 
ing eleftions  had  been  once  eftabliflied,  I  imagine 
that  the  friends  of  libeuty  would  have  thought  the 
'  cafe 
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cafe  more  defperate. — -It  is  certainly  an  eafier 
tafk,  and  there  is  fomewhat  lefs  provoking,  as  .well 
as  lefs  dangerous  in  ir,  to  ftniggk  even  with  a  great 
prince  who  ftands  on  prerogative,  than  with  a  weak, 
but  profligate  minifter,  if  he  hath^he  means  of  cor- 
ruption in  his  power,  and  if  the  luxury  and  profli- 
tution  of  the  age  have  enabled  him' to  bring  it  into 
fafliion.  Nothing  furely  could  provoke  men,  who 
had  the  fpirit  of  liberty  in  their  fouls,  more  t^an  ro 
figure  to  themfelves  one  of  thefe  fancy  creatures  of  . 
fortune,  whom  fhe  raifes  in  the  extravagance  of  her 
caprice,  difpatchirig  his  emiflaries,  ecclefiaftical  and 
fecular,  like  fo  many  evil  daenions,  to  the  north  "and 
to  the  fouth,  to  buy -the  voces  of  the  people  with  the 
money  of  the  people,  and  to  chufe  a  reprefentative 
body,  not  of  the  people,  but  of  the  enemy  of  the 
people,  of  himfelf. 

This  was  not  the  cafe  at  the  time  we  are  fpeaking 
of  It  was  prerogative,  not  money,  which  had  like  V 
to  have  deftroyed  our  liberties  then.  Govehiment 
was  not  then  carried  on  by  undertakers,  to  wSom  fo 
much  power  was  farmed  out  for  returns  of  fo  much 
money,  and  fo  much  money  intruded  for  returns  of 
fo  much  powen  But  tho*  the  cafe  was  not  fo  def- 
perate, yet  was  it  bad  enough  in  all  confcience ;  and 
among  all  the  exceffes  into  which  the  tories  ran,  iii 
favor  of  the  crown,  and  in  hopes  of  fixing  dominion 
in  their  own  party,  their  zeal  to  fupport  the  me- 
thods of  garbling  corporations  was,  in  my  opinion, 
that  which  threatened  public  liberty  the  moft.  It 
hath  been  reproached  to  them  by  many ;  but  if 
among  thofe  who  reproached  them,  there  fhould  be 
Tome  who  have  Ihared  fince  that  time  in  the  more 
dangerous  praftice  of  corrupting  corporations,  fuch 
men  muft  have  fronts  of  brafs,  and  deferve  all  the 
indignation  which  is  due  to  iniquity,  aggravated  by 
impudence.  The  others  abetted,  in  favor  of  a  pre- 
rogative. 
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TOgativc,  fuppofed  real  by  many  in  thofc  days,  ami 
under  the  pretence  at  leaft  of  law,  a  power,  which 
gave  the  crown  too  much  influence  in  the  eledlions 
of  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons;  but  thefe 
men,  if  there  are  any  fuch,  have  been  concerned  in 
a  praftice,  for  the  fake  of  their  own  vile  intereft, 
which  fpreads  like  a  gangrene  over  the  whole  body  of 
a  nation,  and  to  every  branch  of  government ;  and 
which  hath  never  failed,  in  any  one  inftance,  where 
it  hath  been  fufFered,  to  become  the  bane  of  liberty. 
We  have  now  canied  the  two  parties  through  that 
period  of  time,  when  the  conduft  of  both  was  mod 
liable  to  the  objeftions  made  to  them  by  their  adver- 
faries. ^The  tories  afted  on  the  moft  abjeft  prin- 
ciples of  fubmilTion  to  the  king  ;  and,  on  thofe  of 
'  hereditary  right,  were  zealous  for  the  fucceifion  of  a 
prince,  whofe  bigotry  rendered  him  unfit  to  rule  a 
]()roteftant  and  a  free  people. ^The  whigs  main- 
tained the  power  of  parliament  to  limit  the  fucceffion 
to  the  crown,  and  avowed  the  principle  of  refiftance  ; 
in  which  they  had  law,  example  and  reafon  for 
them.  But  then  the  fury  of  faction  was  for  doing 
that  without  parliament,  which  could  only  be  legally 
done  by  it :  and,  in  order  to  this,  the  principles  of 
refiftance  were  extended  too  far ;  and  the  hotteft 
men  of  the  party  taking  the  lead,  they  afted  in  an 
extravagant  fpirit  of  licence,  rather  than  a  fober  fpirit 
of  liberty  ;  and  the  madnefs  of  a  few,  little  inferior  to 
that  of  Cromwell's  enthufiafts,  difhonored  the  whole 
caufe  for  a  timd. — My  intention  was  npt  to  have  left 
them  here ;  but  to  have  carried  thefe  obfervations 
on  fo  far  as  to  juftify,  notwithftanding  thefe  ap-f 
pearances,  what  is  faid  at  the  conclufion  of  my  lafl: 
letter,  concerning  the  true  charafters  of  both  par- 
ties. But  either  the  abundance  of  matter  hath  de- 
ceived me,  or  I  have  wanted  ikill  and  time  to  abridge . 
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it  J  fo  that  I  muft  defer  this  part  of  my  talk,  and 
crave  your  indulgence,  ^s  well  as  that  of  your 
readers,  for  my  prolixity. 

I  am,  SIR,  &Ci 


LETTER'  VIL 
SIR, 

I  ADVANCED,  in  the  firft  of  thefe  effays,  fome- 
thing  to  this  eflfeft  ;  that  every  clumfy,  bufy, 
bungling  child  of  fortune,  on  whom  (he  beftows  the 
means  and  the  opportunity  of  corrupting,  may  go- 
vern by  this  infamous  expedient ;  and,  having  gra- 
tified his  ambition  and  avarice,  may  have  a  chance 
to  fecure  himfelf  from  punifliment,  by  deftroying 
the  liberties  of  his  country.  It  was  advanced  like- 
wife,  in  the  fame  paper,  that  every  charafter  is  not 
equally  lit  to  govern  a  people,  by  dividing  them ; 
becaufe  fome  cunning,  fome  experience,  nay,  fome 
fldll  to  form,  and  fome  addrefs  to  conduft  a  fyftem 
of  fraud,  are  neceffary  in  this  cafe.  I  perfuade  my- 
felf  that  no  man,  who  read  that  paper,  was  at  a  left 
to  find  an  inftance  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  firft  of 
thefe  propofitions ;  and  we  have  now  before  us  ano- 
ther, which  may  ferve  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
fecond. 

Tho^  I  do  not  think  the  defigns  of  king  Charles 
the  fecond  either  deeply  laid,'  or  deeply  fixed  in  hi« 
own  mind ;  yet  in  general  they  were  founded  ott 
bad  principles,  and  direfted  to  bad  ends.  He  de- 
fifed  indeed  to  be  eafy,  and  to  make  his  people  fo; 

hut 
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but  iheBlie  defired  both  thefe  onfucfa  conditions,  as 
were  inconfiftent  with  good  government,  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  reign,  and  with  the  fecurity  of 
religion  and  liberty,  during  the  latter  part  of  it. 
We  have  f(?en  how  the  intemperate  conduft  of 
many,  and  the  flagitious  defigns  of  fome  among  the 
whigS,  weakened  their  ov/n  party,  and  gave  new 
ftrcngth  and  new  provocations  to  the  other.  But  we 
have  not  yet  confidered  fome  other  advantages,  with- 
out which  thefe  divifions  could  neither  have  been 
fomented,  nor  fupported  as  they  were.  Now  thefe 
'  advantages  arofe  chiefly  from  the  charader  and  con- 
du£k  of  the  king  himfelf.  If  king  Charles  had  found 
the  nation  plunged  in  corruption ;  the  people  chufing 
their  reprefentatives  for  money,  without  any  other 
regai'd ;  and  thefe  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  the  nobility,  reduced  by  luxury  to  beg  the 
unhallowed  alms  of  a  court ;  or  to  receive,  like  mi- 
ferable  hirelings,  the  wages  of  iniquity  from  a  mi- 
nifter :  if  he  had  found  the  nation,  I  fay,  in  this  con- 
dition, (which  ^extravagant  fuppofition  one  cannot 
make  without  horror)  he  might  have  difhonored  her 
abroad,  and  impoveriihed  and  opprefl!ed  her  at  home, 
tho'  he  had  been  the  weakefl:  prince  on  earth,  and 
his  minifl:ers  the  mofl:  odious  and  contemptible  men 
that  ever  prefumed  to  be  ambitious,  Our  fathers 
might  have  fallen  into  eircumftances,  which  corn- 
pole  the  very  quinteflence  of  political  mifery.  They 
might  have  fold  their  birth-right  for  porridge,  which 
was  their  own.  They  might  have  been  bubbled  by 
the  foolifli,  bullied  by  the  fearful,  and  infuhed  by 
thofe  whom  they  defpifed.  They  would  have  de- 
fer'ved  to  be  flaves,  arid  they  might  have  been  treated 
as  fuch.  When  a  free  people  crouch,  like  camels,- 
to  be  loaded,  the  next  at  hand,  no  matter  who, 
mounts  them,  and  they  foon  feel  the  whip,  and  the 
fpur  of  their  tyrant ;  for  a  tyrant,  whether  prince  or 
I  roinifl:er. 
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mipiftcr,  refembtes'the  devil  in  many  refpefts,  par- 
ticularly in  this^  He  is  often  both  the  tempter  and 
tormentor.  He  makes  the  ctiminal^  and  he  pu-p 
nifees  the  crime. 

'  But  this  was  not  the  ftate  of  the  Englifli  nation, 
.  0t  the  time  we  fpeak  of.  We  were  not  yet  corrupt- 
ed, npr  even  quite  ripe  fpr  corruption.  Parties 
there  were ;  and  the  contefts  of  thele  parlies  gav^ 
occafion  to  the  rife  and  growth  of  faftions ;  fome  of 
which  ran  into  the  moft  feditious  p •  aftices  againft  the 
government^  and  others  into  the  vileft  fubmiffion  to 
it.  But  ftill  a  fpirit  of  liberty  remained  in  many, 
uncorrupted  and  unextinguimed,  and  fuch  ast 
worked  opr  national  deliverance  in  the  days  of  difr 
trefs,  that  foon  followed.  We  were  freemen  then, 
in  the  proper  fenfe  and  full  extent  of  the  words  j  be<- 
caufe  not  ofily  the  iaws,  which  aff^rted  our  com- 
mon rights,  ijveri^  maintained  apd  improved,  but 
private  independency,  which  can  alone  Aij^rt  pub- 
lic liberty  under  fuch  a  government  as  ours,  was 
itfelf  fupported  by  fome  of  that  antient  oecpnomy  ^ 
and  fimpli^ty  of  manners,  that  were  growing,  but 
not  grown,  out  of  fa(hion.  Such  a  peq)le,  as  we 
then  were,  could  neither  be  bought,  nor  driven  ; 
and  I  think  king  Charles  could  not  have  divided  and 
led  them,  jf  he  had  wanted  any  of  the  .qualities  he 
pofTeifed,  or  had  tield  another  conduct  than  he  held. 
F^r  from  being  proud,  haugjity,  or  brutal,  "  *  he 
*'  h^d  not  a  grain  of  pride,  or  vanity,  in  his  wholq 
"  compofition  j'^  but  was  the  moft  affable,  beft- 
bred  man  alive.  He  treated  his  fubje^ls  like  noble- 
men, like  gentlemen,  like  freepien,  not  like  vaflals, 
or  boors.  Whatever  notion  he  had  of  his  heredi- 
tary right,  he  ow|ied  hi?  obligation  fpr  the  crown 
he  wore  to  his  people,  as  much  as  he  would  have 

♦  Sir  William  Temple. 
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been  bound  to  do,  in  reafon,  in  juftice,  in  honor, 
and  in  prudence,  if  he  had  ftood  at  the  greateft  diT* 
tance  from  it,  in  the'  courfe  of  lineal  fucceffionj  ^d 
had  been  called  to  it  from  the  low  ftate  in  which  he 
was  before,  by  the  free  gift  and  choice  of  the  nation. 
His  profeffions  were  plaufible,  and  his  whole  beha- 
viour engaging ;  fo  that  he  won  upon  the  hearts, 
even  whilft  he  loft  the  good  opinion  of  his  fubjefts, 
and  often  balanced^  their  judgment  of  things,  by 
their  perfonal  inclination.     Thefe  qualities  and  this 
part  of  his  conduft  went  a  great  way  to  give  him 
credit  with  his  people,  and  ah  hold  on  their  affec- 
lions.     But  this  was  not  all.    He  bbferved  their  tem- 
per, and  he  complied  with  it.     He  yielded  to  them 
in  points,  from  which  lie  had  determined,  and  de^ 
clared  too,  that  he  would  never  depart.     To  know 
when  to  yield  in  government,  is  at  leaft  as  necef- 
fary,  as  to  know  when  to  lofe  in  trade ;  and  he  who 
cannot  do  the  firft,  is  fo  little  likely  to  govern  a 
kingdom  wfell,  that  it  is  niore  than  probable  he 
t^ould  govern  a  Ihop  ill.     King  Charles  gave  up  to 
the  murmurs  of  his  people,  not  one  or  two  fuch  mi- 
nifters  as  may  be  found  almoft  behind  every  dcfk  • 
thbfe  aukwatd  pageants  of  courts,   thofe  wooden 
images,  which  princes  gild  and  then  worfhip ;  but 
feveral  great  and  able  -  men,  nay,  whole  cabals  of 
fuch,  who  had  merit 'with  him,  tho'  they  had  none 
with'  the  nation. '  He  ftaited  often  out  of  the  true 
injiereft  of  his  people,  but  the  voice  of  his  people 
ajimoft  as  often  reclaimed  hini.     He  made  the  firft 
Dutch  war,  but  he  made  the  triple  alliance  too. 
Reengaged  with  France  in  the  war  of  1672,  but 
he  made  a  feparate  peace  with  Holland."    True  it  isj 
hideed,  that  neither  the  reprfcfentations  of  his  parlia- 
menc,  noir  the  defires  of  his  people,  could  prevail 
on  him  to  go  farther,  and  to  enter  in  earneft  into 
the  war  againft  Fralnce.     But  the  confidence  be- 
.......  ..:  twe^i^ 
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ipecsk  him  and  his  parliament  was  fo  broken  at  that 
time,  that  they  would  not  truft  him,  nor  he  then;i« 
At  this  I  am  not  fiirprifed,  and  for  that  very  reafon, 
I  confefs,  I  have  always  been  fo  ^t  the  ftrong  and 
repeated  inftanqes  made  to  fo|:ce  him  into  tha.t  war  ; 
.  fince  it  cannot  furely  be  better  policy  to  djive  9  printe 
into  a  war,  which  he  has  no  inclination  to  make, 
than  it  lyould  be  to  be  drawn  by  him  into  a  war,  if 
he  had  no  ability  to  condud  it.  In  home  affairs, 
jbefides  his  frequent  conceffions,  whenever  the  na- 
tion took  umbrage  at  his  proceedings,  he  paffed  the 
teft  and  th^  habeas  corpiis  bill^,  and  many  others  for 
the  public  benefit :  and  I  fcarce  remember  any  pq- 
pular  aft^  which  ftopped  at  rhe  throne  in  hijs  time, 
except  that  about  the  militia,  which  he  apprehended 
to  be  a  dangerous  encroakchm^snt  on  his  prerogative, 
and  another  in  favor  of  the  diffenters,  which  was 
(Contrived,  meanly  enough,  to  be  ftolen  off  the  table 
in  the  houfe  of  lordst 

What  has  been  touched  Jiere,  and  in  former 
papers,  will  be  fufficient  to  fliew,  in  fome  meafure, 
how  king  Charles  was  enabled  to  divide  a  nation  fp 
united  and  fo  heated  as  this  nation  was,  on  the  diC- 
covery  of  the  pgpifli  plot ;  to  oppofe  fo  avowedly 
^nd  fo  reifolutely  the  exclufion  of  his  brother ;  the 
profpeft  of  whofe  fucceeding  to  the  crown  was  be- 
come ftill  more  dreadful,  even  by  that  fmall  part  of 
Coleman's  correfpondence  which  had  cpfne  to  light; 
and  yet  to  attach  fo  numerous  a  party  to  himfelf, 
nay  to  his  brother  j  to  lay  afide  parliaments  for  feve- 
ral  years,  and  not  only  to  ftaiid  his  ground,  but  to 
gain  ground  in  the  nation,  at  the  fame  time.  But 
there  is  ftill  fomething  more  to  be  added.  He  had 
not  only  prepared  for  the '  ftorm,  but  he  acquired 
pew  ftrength  in  the  midft  of  it ;  that  is,  in  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  popilh  plot,  and  the  bill  of  exclu- 
sion. He  would  gladly  have  kf  pt  the  fqrmer  out  of 
'      F  2  parliament  J 
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parliament;  but  when  it  was.  once  there,  he  put 
on  the  appearance^  of  great  zeal  for  the  profecution 
of  it,     Thefe  appearances  helped  him  to  fcreen  his 
brother ;  as  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  exclufion-bill  in 
the  houfe  of  lords,  where  it  was  rejefted  by  fixty* 
three  againft  -  thirty,  helped  to  fcreen  hirnfelf  from 
the  violence  of  the  houfe  of  commons.     But  that 
which  gave  him  the  principal  advantage,  in  the  pre- 
fent  contcfts,  was  another  management.     As  fooii 
^s  the  firft  preparatory  ftep's  were  made  to  the  bill  of 
exclufion  in  1678,  he  declared  himfelf,  in  a  fpeech 
to  his  parliament,  ready  to  pafs  any  bills  to  make 
his  people  fafe  in  the  reigii  of  his  fucceffor,  fo  they 
tended  not  to  impeach  the  right  of  fucceflion,  nor 
the  defc^nt  of  the  crown  in  the  true  line.     He  per* 
iifted  }n  his  declaration  to  th?  laft ;  and  if  he  had 
done  nothing  elfe,  I  imagine  that  he  would  have 
gained  no  gre?it  popularity.     When  a  free  people  lip 
under  any  grievance^  or  apprehend  any  danger,  anc( 
try  to  obtaip  their  prince's  cpnfent  to  deliver  them 
from  one.  Of  prevenf  the  other,  a  flat  refufal,,  on 
hi§  part,  reduce^  J&em  to  the  melancholy  alternative 
of  continuing  to  fubmit  to  one,  and  to  (land  expof* 
ed  to  the  other,  or  of  freeing  themfelves  from  both, 
without  his  confent ;  which  can  hardly  be  done  by 
means  very  confiftent  with  his  and  their  common 
intereft.     ^ing  Charles  Va§  toq  wife  to  pufh  the 
nation  to  fuch  an  extremity,  '  He  refufed  what  his 
parliament  preffed  on  him,  in  the  manner  and  on 
the  principle  they  preffed  it ;  but  then  his  refufat 
was  followed  by  expedients,  which  varied  the  majir 
ner,  and  yet  might  have  been  managed  fo  as  jo  pra- 
iluce  the  effect ;  and  which  feemed  to  fave,^  rather 
than  adtually  favedj,  the  principle.     Numbers  con- 
curred, at  that  time,  in  avowing  the  principle  ;  and 
the  tells  had  made  many  perfons  think  religion 
fafe  J  as  the  king's  offers  made  them  thinis:  it  no 
•      •  '     ■'  •      "      '     fault 
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fault  df  his,,  if  .it  was  not  made  fafer.  The  douncil. 
had  prepared  fome  expedients ;  and  the  limitations, 
and  other  provifion^s  againft  a  popifli  fucceffor,  pro- 
pofed  direftly  from  the  throne  by  the  chancellor  in 
1679,  went  a  great  way  towards  binding  the  hancis 
of  fuch  a  fucceffor,  and  lodging  the  power,  taken 
from  him,  in  the  parliament.  But  the  fcfaeme  of 
expedients,  debated  in  the  Oxford  parliament,  was 
a'  real  exclufion  frdm  every  thing;^  but  the  title  of  a 
king*  The  firft  article  banifhed  the  duke  of  York, 
during  his  life,  to  the  diftance  of  five  hundred  miles 
from  England,  Scptland  and  Ireland ;  and  the  tenth, 
to  mention  no  more,  excluded  him  ipfo  fadto,  if  he 
came  into  any  of  thefe  kingdoms ;  direfted  that  he 
fliould  fuffer,  in  this  cafe,  as  by  the  former  bill,  and 
that  the  fovereignty  fliould  veft  forthwith  in  the  re- 
gent ;  that  is,  in  the  princefs  of  Orange.  Surely 
this  was  not  to  vote  the  lion  in  the  lobby  into  the 
houfe.  It  would  have  been,  to  vote  him  out  of  the 
houfe,  and  lobby  both,  and  only  fuffer  him  to  be 
called  lion  ftill.  1  sfem  not  ignorant  of  the  refine- 
ments urged  by  Sir  WfUiam  Jones  and  others  againft 
this  fcheme :  but  I  kno^  that  men  run  into  errors 
from  both  extremes ;  from  that  of  feeing  too  much, 
as  well  as  that  of  feeing  too  little ;  and  that  the  moft 
ftfbtlfe  refiners  are  apt  to  mifs  the  true  point  of  politi- 
cal wifdom,  whieh  confifts  in  diftinguifliing  juftly 
between  what  is  abfolutely  beft  in  fpeculation,  and 
what  is  the  beft  of  things  practicable  in  particular  cor - 
junftures.  The  fcheme,  no  doubt,  was  biiilt  on  a 
manifeft  abfurdity,  and  was  liable  to  many  iiiQonve- 
niencies,  difficulties  and  dangers  ;  but  ftill  it  was  the 
utmoft  that  could  be  hoped  for  at  that  moment ;  and 
the  fingle  confideration,  one  would  think,  fliould 
have  been  this ;  whether,  united  under  fuch  an  aft 
of  parliament,  they  would  not  have  oppofed  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  the  duke  of  York,  with  lefs  inconveniency, 
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lefs  difficulty  and  danger,  than  difunited,  ind  mda.  / 
die  laws  againft  them.    The  truth  is,  that  as  there 
were  men  at  this  time,  defirous  that  the  king  ihould 
be  on  defperate  terms  with  his  parliament,  becaufe 
they  were  fo  themfelves ;  in  like  manner  there  were 
others,  who  defired,  for  a  reafon  of  the  fame  na- 
ture,  that  the  parliament  ihould  be  on  defperate 
terms  with  the  king.    Thefe  were  fadious  interefts,  , 
and  they  prevailed  againft  the  national  intereft  ; 
which  required  that  the  king  ihould  be  feparated  at 
any  rate  from  his  brother,  inftead  of  being  united  to 
him  by  a  f^ar  made  common  to  both.     But  the  dye 
was  thrown ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  whig  party 
were  refolved  "  *  to  let  all  lie  in  confufion,  rather 
,*',  than  hearken  to  any  thing,  befides  the  exclufion.** 
Obftinacy  provoked  obftinacy.     The  king  grew  ob- 
ftmate,  and  fevere  too,  againft  his  natural  ealinefs 
"^  and  former  clemency  of  temper.    The  tory  party 
grew  as  obftinate,  and  as  furious  on  their  fide,  ac- 
cording to  a  natural  tendency  in  the  difpofition  of 
all  parties :  and  thus  the  nation  was  delivered  over, 
on  the  death  of  king  Charles,  "  a  la  fottife  de  fon 
*'  frere^  j  to  the  folly  and  madnefs  of  his  brother.'* 
It  was  this  folly  and  madnefs  however,  that  cured 
the  folly  and  madnefs  of  party.     As  the  common 
danger  approached,  the  impreifiqns  of  terror  which 
It  made,  increafed.     Whig  and  tory  then  felt  them 
alike,  and  were  brought  by  them,  as  drunken  men 
fometimes  are,  to  their  fenfes.     The  events  of  king 
James's  reign,  and  the  fteps  by  which  the  revolu- 
tion was  brought  about,  are  fo  recent,  and  fo  well 
known,  that  I  fliall  not  defcend  into  any  particular 
mention  of  them.     A  few  general  remarks  on  the 
behaviour  of  this  prince,  and  on  the  behaviour  of 
parties  in  his  reign,  and  at  the  revolution,  will  be 

*  Burnet's  hiftk 

f  An  e3i:preffion  ufcd  hy  king  Charles  od  many  occafions. 
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fuffident  to  wind  up  the  hiftory  of  whig  and  tory, 
and  to  prove  what  I  have  fo  often  afferted,  that  both 
fides  purged  themfelves  on  this  great  occafion,  of 
the  imputations  laid  to  their  charge  by  their  adverfa- 
ries ;  that  the  proper  and  real  diftinftion  of  the  two  ^ 
parties  expired  at  this  aera,  and  that  altho*  their 
ghofts  have  continued  to  haunt  and  divide  us  fa 
many  years  afterwards,  yet  there  neither  is,  nor 
can  be  any  divifion  of  parties  at  this  time,  reconcik- 
able  with  common  fenfe,  and  common  honefty, 
among  thofe  who  are  come  on  the  ftage  of  the 
world  under  the  prefent  conflitution,  except  thofe 
of  churchmen  and  diffenters,  thofe  of  court  and 
country. 

The  behavior  and  condufl:  of  king  James  the  fe- 
cond  would  be  fufEcient,  if  there  was  no  other  in- 
ftance,  and  therp  are  thoufands,  to  fhew  that  as 
ilrong  prejudices,  however  got,  are  the  parents,  fo 
a  weak  underftanding  is  the  nurfe  of  bigotry,  and 
injuftice  and  violence  and   cruelty    its    offspring. 
This  prince  was  above  fifty,  when  he  came  to  the 
throne.     He  had  great  experience  of  all  kinds ;  par- 
ticularly of  the  temper  of  this  nation,  and  of  the  im- 
poflibility  to  attempt  introducing  popery,  without 
hazarding  his  crown.     But  his  experience  profited . 
him  not^     His  bigotry  drew  falfe  conclufions  from 
it.     He  flattered  himfelf  that  he  fhould  be  able  to 
play  parties  againft  one  another,  better  than  his 
brother  had  done ;  (which  by  the  way,  was  the 
leaft  of  his  little  talents;)  and  to  compleat  his  de- 
figns  by  an  authority,  which  was  but  too  well  efta- 
blifhed.     He  paffed,  I  think,  for  a  fincere  man. 
Perhaps,  he  was  fo ;    and  he  fpoke  always  with 
great  emphs^fis  of  the  word  of  a  king :  and  yet  never 
was  the  meaneft  word  fo  fcandalbufly  broken  as  his. 
In  the  debate  in  1678,  about  the  teft,  when  he  got 
a  provifo  put  in  for  ejxcepting  hfmfelf,  it  has  been 
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^idvanced  in  print,  ^nd  not  denied  that  I  ^ow  of, 
that  fpeaking  with  *'  *  great  earneftnefe,  and  with 
^'  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  folemnly  ptotefted  that  whati» 
*^  ever  his  religion  might  be,  it  (hould  only  be  a 
*^  private  thing  between  god  and  his  own  foul ;  and 
^'  that  no  effeft  of  it  fhould  ever  appear  even  in  the 
*'  government/'  At  his  accefSon  to  the  throne,  in 
council  firft,  and  after  that  in  full  parliament,  in  the 
face  of  the  nation,  he  made  the  ftroiigeft  declaration 
in  favor  of  the  Conftitution  in  church  and.  ftate,  and 
took:  the  mod  folcmn  engagements  to  defend  and 
fupport  it.  But  bigdtry  burft  through  aH  thefc 
cobwebs  ;  fdf  fuch  they  are  to  men,  tranfported  by 
a  religious  delirium,  who  acquire  a  ftrength  thsi 
thofe,  who  are  well,  have  not,  and  cotifcientioufly 
break  all  the  obligations  of  morality*  Thefe  admir<* 
able  difpofitions  in  the  king  were  encouraged,  by  the 
ftate  in  which  his  brother  left  and  he  found  the  na- 
tion, and  by  the  complaifance  of  the  parliament^ 
which  he  called  foon  after  his  acceflion*  They 
were  confirmed,  and  he  was  determined  to  pull  off 
the  mafk  entirely,  by  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  duke  of 
Monmouth  and  the  earl  of  Argyle*  Bifhop  BUmet 
fpeaks  of  this  parliament  very  indecently,  and  I 
think  very  untruly.  They  were  neither  men  of 
parts,  nor  eftates,  according  to  \{\m.  The  truth  is, 
chat  thecircuxnflances  under  which  we  were  brought 
by  the  fciftious  proceedings  6f  both  parties,  in  the 
late  reign,  for  and  againft  the  court,  were  fuch  as 
might  perplex  the  beil  parts,  and  puzzle  the  heads 
even  of  the  wifeft  men.     A  profeffedi  zealous  pa- 

JTifl:,  in  full  and  quiet  pofTefGon  of  the  throne,  and, 
nftead  of  any  provifion  made,  or  any  meafurc« 
taken  againft  him,  the  notion  and  the  es^ercife  of 
the  prerogative  eftabliflied  at  an  extravagant  height^ 

f  Burnet's  hiftory* 
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Were  Tuch  circumftances,  as  hud  the  nation  almoft 
jit  the  mercy  of  the  king.  They  therefore,  who 
were  the  moft  determined  not  to  part  with  cithcc 
thek  religion,  or  their  Uberty,  and  yet  had  more  to 
lofe  in  the  fray  than  Dr.  Burnet,  might  be  willing 
to  look  round  them,  to  wait  opportunities,  and  iwM: 
undertake  raihly  what  can  feldom  be  undertakea 
twice.  It  is  impoffihle  to  believe  that  their  confix 
dence  in  the  king's  word  was  fuch  as  they  affedcd. 
But  like  drowning  men,  who  faw  nothing  elfe  to 
catch  at,  they  caught  at  a  ftraw.  The  duke  of 
Monmouth's  expedition  into  England,  and  the  earl 
rf  Argyle's  into  Scotland,  were  fo  far  from  afford- 
ing the:  nation  any  opportunity  of  mending  their 
condiiiQn,  thtit  the  declaration  of  the  former  might 
draw  fome  of  the  diiTenters  to  this  flandard,  as^  it 
did ;  but  was  calculated  to  drive  the  tory  party, 
ijioft  of  the  whigs,  and  in  Ihort  the  hulk  of  the  peo- 
ple fmm  him*  The  declaration  of  the  latter  was 
founded  in  the  folemn  league  and  covenant ;  and 
gav«  fo  much  reafon  to  appi'ehend  that  a  revival  of 
the  fame  principles,  and  a  renewal  of  the  fame  ty^ 
raimy  was  intended,  that  we  cannot  wonder  it  had 
no  better  an  efieft ;  tho*  we  lament  the  fate  of  a 
worthy  and  gallant  man,  whofe  crime  was  refufing 
a  teft,  that  ftould  never  have  been  impofed  on  pro- 
teftants  and  freemen,  and  who  had  been  driven  into 
thefe  extreme  refolutions  by  a  feries  of  imjuft  and 
tyrannical  ufage. 

Thus  were  thefe  invafions,  in  the  very  beginning 
of  his  reign,  favorable  in  fome  refpefts  to  the  de- 
figns  of  king  James.  They  fortified,  in  the  minds 
of  men,  the  jealoufies  and  fears,  which  had  a  few 
years  before  formed  the  tory  party,  and  difpofed 
them  by  confequence,  at  leafl,  to  keep  meafures  and 
not  break  with  the  king.  They  gave  him  the  pre- 
tence, which  he  fcized  very  readily,  of  raifing  and 
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keeping  up  a  ttanding  airmy.  ,  But,  In  t;hc  event, 
they  forwarded  our  deliverance  from  all  the  dangers 
to  which  we  were  expofed  under  his  government, 
by  precipitating  his  attempts  againft  our  religion 
and  liberty.  The  fame  day  th,at  the  news  of  the 
invafion  in  Scotland  was  communicated  to  the  par- 
liament here,  the  commons  voted  that  great  reve- ' 
nue,  which  they  gave  him,  and  gave  him  for  life. 
After  thefe  invafions  were  over,  they  voted  a  fup- 
ply,  which  was  intended  lor  the  charge  of  main- 
taining the  additional  forces.  They  offered  to  pafs 
a  law  for  indemnifying  his  popifli  officers  from  the 
penalty  they  had  incurred,  and  to  capacitate  fuch 
others  as  he  Ihould  name  in  a  lift  to  be  given  to  the 
houfe.  In  fhort,  they  fuffered  themfelves  to  be 
drawn  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice :  but  there  they 
ftopped.  They  would  neither  give  him  the  whole 
fupply  of  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
which  he  alked,  nor  fanftify,  by  the  authority  of 
parliament,  the  praftice  of  keeping  up  a  ftanding 
army  in  time  of  peace ;  but  rejefted  the  'worda 
mbved  for  that  purpofe.  They  would  neither  re- 
peal the  teft  and  penal  laws,  nor  fubmit  to  his  di& 
penfmg,  or  fufpending,  which  was  in  effeft  a  re- 
pealing power :  that  is,  they  would  not  caft  them- 
felves headlong  down  the  precipice.  And  becaufe 
they  would  not,  he  quarrelled  with  them,  loft  the 
feven  hundred  thoufand  pounds  they  had  voted,  ra- 
ther than  fuffer  them  to  fit  any  longer ;  and  never 
met  them  more. 

Things  haftened  now  to  a  decifion.  The  king's- 
defigns  were  openly  avowed,  and  defperately  puflied. 
The  church  of  England  oppofed  them  with  the  ut- 
moft  vigor.  The  diffenters  were  cajoled  by  the 
court ;  and  they,  who  had  been  ready,  to  take  arms 
againft  king  Charles,  becaufe  he  was  unwilling  to 
exclude  his  brother,  and  who  had  taken  arms 
•  '  I  againft 
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againfl:  this  prince,  fince  he  was  on  the  throne,  be- 
came abettors  of  his  ufurpations.  It  were  eafy  to 
prove  this,  even  by  bifhop  Burnet's  account,  as 
much  as  that  is  foftened ;  and  if  the  es^cufes,  which 
have  been  made  for  their  filence  againft  popery  in 
this  critical  moment,  or  for  their  approving  and  en- 
couraging the  excrcife  of  a  difpenfmg  power,  are  to 
be  received,  one  may  undertake  to  excufe,  on  the 
fame  principles  of  reafoning,  all  thofe  mftances  of 
nulconduft  in  the  church  party,  which  I  have  pre- 
fumed  to  cenfure  fo  freely.  But  the  truth  is,  ihefe 
excufes  ate  frivolous.  I  could  quote  fome  that  are 
even  burlefquc;  Let  us  reverence  truth  tnerefore,] 
and  condemn  the  diffcnters  as  frankly,  on  this  oc-j 
cafion^  as  we  have  condemned  the  members  of  the| 
church  of  England  on  others. 

The   revolution  foon  followed.     Many  of  the 
mod  diftinguiihed  tories,  fome  of  thofe  who  carried 
higheft  the  dofltrines  of  palfive-obedience  and  non- 
refiftance,  were  engaged  in  it,  aad  the  whole  nation  , 
was  ripe  for  it.     The  whigs  were  zealous  in  the 
fame  caufe;  but  their  zeal  was  not  fuch  as,  I  think, 
it  had  been  fome  years  before,  a  zeal  without  know* 
ledge :    I  mean,  that  it  was  better  tempered,  and 
more  prudently  conduced.     Tho'  the  king  was  not 
the  better  for  his  experience,  parties  were.     Both  , 
faw  their  errors^     The  tories  flopped  ihort  in  the  ^ 
purfuit  of  a  bad  principle.     Thg_whigs  j;etormed  ^ 
die  abufe^ot  a  good  one.     BothTiad  facrificed  tlidfr  ; 
country  to  their  party.     Both  facrificed,  on  this  oc-  / 
cafion,  their  partv  to  their  country.     When  the  to-  * 
ries  and  the  whigs  were  thus  coalited,  the  latter 
flood  no  longer  in  need  of  any  adventitious  help^ 
If  they  did  not  refufe  the  ailiftance  of  thofe,  who 
had  weakened  their  caufe  more  by  the  jealoufies  and 
fears  to  which  they  gave  both  occafion  and  pretence, 
thajL  they,  had  ftrengthened  it  by  their  number,  yet 
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they  fuffered  them  to  have  nq.  infldcnce.  in  fheir 
councils,  no  direftion  of  their  condufl:.  The  caufe 
of  liberty  was  no  longer  made  the  caufe  of  a  party, 
by  being  fet  on  fuch  a  bottom^  and  pufhed  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  one  party  alone  approved.  The  revolu  - 
tion  was  plainly  defigned  to  reftore  and  fecure  our 
government,  ecclefiaftical  and  civil,  on  true  foun- 
dations ;  and  whatever  might  happen  to  the  king, 
there  was  no  room  to  fufpeft  any  change  in  the  con^ 
ftitution.  There  were  fome,  indeed,  concerned  in 
this  great  and  glorious  undertaking,  who  had  obfti- 
nately  preferved,  or  lightly  taken  up  the  republican 
and  other  whimfies,  that  reigned  in  the  days  of 
ufurpation  and  confufion.  If  they  could  have  pre* 
vailed,  and  it  was  no  fault  of  theirs  they  did  not, 
the  coalition  of  parties  had  been  broken  ;  and,  in- 
ftead  of  a  revolution,  we  might  have  had  a  civil  war, 
perhaps,  not  even  that  fad  chance  for  our  religion 
and  liberty.  But  this  leaven  was  fo  near  worn  out, 
that  it  could  neither  corrupt,  nor  feem  ^ny  longer  to 
corrupt  the  mafs  of  the  whig  party.  The  party 
never  had  been  prelbyt'crians,  nor  republicans,  any 
more  than  they  had  been  quakers ;  any  more  than 
the  tory  party  had  been  papifts,  when  notwithftand- 
ing  their  averfion  to  popery,  they  were'  undeniably 
under  the  accidental  influence  of  poplfh  councils. 
But  even  the  appearances  were  npw  redified.  The 
revolution  was  a  fire,  which  purged  off  the  drofs  of 
both  parties ;  and  the  drofs  being  purged>ff,  they  ap- 
peared to  be  the  fame  metal,  and  aniwered  the  fame 
ftandard. 

I  Shall  deliver  my  thoughts,  on  fome  other  oc- 
cafion,  concerning  the  difputes  that  arofe  about  the 
fettlement  of  the  crown  after  the  revolution  ;  and 
Ihew,  if  I  do  not  very  much  deceive  myfelf,  that  no 
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argument  caa  be  drawn  from  thence  againft  any 
tidng  I  have  advanced, 

J  am,  SJr^  &c^ 


I,  E  T  T  E  R    VIIL 

SIR, 

1  HE  flavilh  principles  of  paflive-obedience  and 
non-refiftance,  which  had  fculked  perhaps  in  fome 
old  homily  before  king  James  the  firft,  but  were 
talked,  written  and  preached  into  vogue  in  that  in- 
glorious reign,  and  in  thofe  of  his  three  fucceffors, 
were  renounced  at  the  revolution  by  the  laft  of  the 
feveral  parties  who  declared  for  them.  Not  on]y 
the  laity,  but  the  clergy  embraced  and  co-operated 
An  the  deliverance  which  the  prince  of  Orange 
brought  them.  Some  of  our  prelates  joined  to  in- 
vite him  over.  Their  brethren  refufed  to  fign  an 
abhorrence  of  this  invitation.  The  uriiverfity  of 
Oxford  offered  him  their  plate,  and  affociated  for 
him  againft  their  king  In  one  word,  the  conduft 
of  the  tories,  at  this  crifis,  was  fuch  as  might  have 
inclined  a  man  to  think  they  had  never  held  refif- 
tance  unlawful,  but  had  only  differed  with  the  whigs 
about  the  degree  of  oppreffion,  or  of  danger,  which 
it  was  neceflary  to  wait,  in  order  to  fandify  refif- 
tance.  Now,  it  may  appear  at  firft  a  little  ftrange 
that  thefe  principles  which  had  always  gone  hand  in 
hand  with  thofe  of  the  divine,  hereditary,  indefeafi- 
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We  right  of  kings,  that  were  juft  as  well  founded  in 
reafon,  in  fupport  of  which  the  example  of  tl),e  p^- 
laitive  chriftians  might  be  pompoufly  cited,  and  to 
countenance  whi^h  fome  texts  of  the  bible  might  be 
pioufly  ffrained,  Ihould  not  keep  their  hold,  and 
maintain  their  influence,  as  well  as  the  others. 

This  attachment,  to  hereditary  right  will  appear 
-the  more  ftrange,  if  we  confider  what  regard  was 
.fliewn,  at  this  time,  to  the  difficulties  they  who  had 
pawned  themfelves,  as  it  were,  for  the  principles^ 
^oujd  be  under,  when  they  came  to  concur  in  efta- 
blifliing  a  fettlement  repugnant  to  it.  That  great 
and  folemli  refolution,  about  the  abdication  gf  king 
James,  and  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  might  have 
been  expreflfed  in  terms  much  ftronger  and  plainer 
than  it  was.  I  have  heard  there  were  perfons  who 
^  jbsid  a  mind  it  fhould  be  fp,  and  who,  more  attached 
to  the  honor,  that  is,  the  hunror  of  party,  than  to 
the  national  intereft,  in  this  great  event,  would  hjVe 
turned  this  refolution,  as  well  as  the  declaration  of 
the  prince  gf  Orange,  to  a  more  exprefs  approbation 
pf  the  whig,  and  a  more  exprefs  condemnation  of 
the  tory  tenets  and  conduft.  But  a  wifer  and  hof 
nefter  confideration  prevailed.  Inftead  of  ercfting 
the  new  government  on  the  narrow  foundations  of 
party  fyflems,  the  foundations  of  it  were  laid  as 
wide,  and  made  as  comprehenfible  as  they  could  be^ 
No  man,  I  believe,  at  this  time  thinks  that  the  votp 
afferted  too  little ;  and  furely  there  was  no  colour 
of  reafon,  on  the  fide  pf  thofe  who  cavillpd  againft 
it  at  that  time,  for  afferting  too  much. 

The  difputes  about  the  words  abdicate,  or  defert, 
and  about  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  were  indeed 
fitter  for  a  ffhool  than  a  houfe  of  parliament,  and 
might  have  been  expefted  in  fome  afTembly  of  pe- 
dants, where  young  ftudents  exercifed  themfelves  in 
difputation^  but  not  in  fuch  an  auguft  al^embly  af 
'  ,  that 
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that  c£  the  lords  and  commons,  met  in  folemn  cpn- 
ference  updn  the  moft  important,  occafion.  The 
truth  is,  that  they  who  formed  the  oppofition,  were 
reduced  to  maintain  ftrange  paradoxes ;  ftranger,  in 
my  opinion,  than  moft  of  thofe  which  caft  fo  much 
ridicule  on  the  ftoics  of  old.  Thus,  for  inftance, 
they  were  forced  to  admit  that  an  oppreffed  people 
might  feek  thdr  remedy  in  refiftance,  for  they  had 
fought  it  there  themfelves;  and  yet  they  oppofed 
making  ufe  of  the  only  remedy,  which  could  effejftu- 
ally  fecure  them  againft  returns  of  the  fame  op- 
plreffion,  when  refiftance  had  put  it  in  their  power, 
as  oppreflion  had  given  them  a  right  to  ufe  this  re- 
medy. Surely  this  muft  appear  a  paradox,  and  a 
very  abfurd  one  too,  if  we  confider  that  refiftance, 
iu  all  fuch  cafes,  is  the  mean,  and  future  fecurity 
the  end;  and  that  the  former  is  impertinent,  nay, 
wicked  in  the  higheft  degree,  if  it  be  not  employed, 
to  obtain  the  lajter.  Thus  ag^n,  the  fame  men  de^ 
clared  themfelve?  willing  to  fecure  the  nation  againft 
the  return  of  king  James  to  that  throne  which  he  had 
abdicated,  or,  according  to  thetja,  defcrted :  nay, 
fpme  of  them  were  ready,  if  we  may  credit  the  anec- 
dotes of  that  time,  to  proceed  to  fuch  extreme  refo^ 
lutions,  as  would  have  bee^  more  efFeclual  than  juf- 
tifiable  in  the  eyes  of  mankind ;  and  yet  they  could 
not  prevail  on  their  fcrupulous  xonfciences  to  de- 
clare the  throne  vacant.  They  had  concurred 
in  the  vote,  that  it  was  "  inconfiftcQt  with  the  laws, 
*^  liberties  and  religion  of  England  to  have  a  papift 
*^  rule  over  the  kingdom/'  King  James  had  fol- 
lowed the  pious  example  of  Sigifmond,  who,  not  con- 
tent to  lofe  the  crown  of  Sweden  himfelf  for  his  re- 
ligion, had  carried  his  fon  away,  that  he  might  be 
bred  a  papift,  and  lofe  it  too ;  and  yet  they  main- 
tained, tho'  they  did  not  exprefsly  name  him,  that 
if  the  throne  was  then,  or  fliould  be  at  any  time  va- 
cant 
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cstnt  of  the  father,  it  muft  be  reputed  inftanttoeoiifly 
full  of  the  fon,  upon  the  foundation  of  this  filly 
axiom,  that  tjje  king  never  dies.     According  to  this 
law,  and  thcfe  politics,   lyng  James  and  his  fuc» 
ceffors,   to  the  twentieth  geiieration,    might  have 
contiqued  abroad,  a  race  pf  royal  exiles,  prefer ving 
their  indefeafable  right  to  govern,  but  debarred  froin 
the  exercife  of  it  j  whilft  the  nation  continued,  dur- 
ing all  this*  time,  from  centujy  to  century,  under 
the  dominion  of  regents,  with  regal  authority,  but 
without  any  regal  right ;  ^n  excellent  e3{pedient  fure 
ta  keep  the  monarchy  in  an  hereditary  fucceffion ! 
But  there  remained  none  better,  on  the  principles 
of  ihefe  men,  fince  the  prii^ce  of  Qrange  had  com- 
Dfiitted  the  fatal  overfight  of  neglefting  to  conquer 
the  nation*    His  fword  would  havq  cut  the  gordian 
knot  of  hereditary  right,  and  they  could  have  fub- . 
mitted  with  fafeconfciences  to  a  conqueror.     But  ta 
give  the  crown  to  2^  prince,  tho'  they  had  put  the 
whole  adminiftration  info  his  hands ;  which,  by  the 
way,  was  high  treafo^,  unkfs  the  throne  was,  what 
ihey  denied  it  to  be,  aftually  vacant :  to  give  thq 
crown,  I  fay,  to  a  prince  who  would  not  take  if, 
when  it  was  in  his  power  to  take  it,  without  their 
confent ;  to  fettle  a  new  government  by  agreement 
and  conipaft,  when  the  glorious  opportunity  of  ef- 
tablifhing  it  by  force  and  conqueft  had  been  unhap- 
pily loft :   thefe  were  propofltions  to  which  they 
could  not  confent^    King  James  had  violated  the 
fundamental  laws,  which  he  hjid  promifed  over  and 
over,  and  fworn  to  maintain.     He  had  Ihewn  by 
his  firft  efcape,  when  nothing  was  more  impofed  on 
fciin  than  to  wait  the  refokuion  of  a  free  parliament, 
tliat  he  would  renounce  his  crown  rather  than  fub- 
mJt  to  fecure  efFeftually  the  obfervation  of  thefe  laws. 
He  had  made  a  fecond  efcape,  which  was  voluntary 
ais  wcJJ  as  the  firft,  and  made  on  the  fame  principle, 
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agamft  the  intrcatJes  df  his  friend's,  tod  tire  infti- 
gations  <)f  the  feme  coimcil  that  had  dhrefted  his 
fomvet  coiidu^,  and  oh  a  letter  from  the  qileen, 
daimiftg  Ms  prormfc  to  do  fo.  Notts^ithftanding 
all  thefe  reafons,  they  who  maintained  the  heredi- 
tiry  right  of  otir  kingis,  reduced  thetnfelves,  and 
would  have  reduced  thfeir  country,  to  the  abfurd 
neceffity  of  altering  their  conftitution,  under  pre- 
tence of  preferving  it.  No  king,  cxtept  a  Stuai% 
H/eas  to  reign  over  u^  :  but  we  tnicht  cftablilh  a  doge, 
a  lord  archon,  a  regent ;  atod  tnus  thefe  wartii  at 
fertors  of  monarchy,  refufiiig  to  be  flavfes,  con- 
tended td  be  republicans.  Many  more  paradoxes 
of  equal  extravagance  might  be  cited,  which  wfere  /v 
advanced  direflly,  or  which  reTuUed  plainly  frotn  *  •  ^ 
the  arguments  empteyed  on  one  fide  of  the  queftion'  *  i' 
in  thofe  difputes  j  but  the  inlVances  1  have  cited  rhay  | 

J^fuffice  for  our  prefcnt  purpofe,  and  may  ferv€  to 
(hew,  that  altho*  difficukies  harf  to  folve  in  lj)ecu- 
lation,  br  to  remove  in  praftice,  will  arife  in  the 
putfuit  of  the  moft  rational  principles,  yet  fach  ab- 
iurditiefe  as  thefe  can  never  arife,  except  frbm  the  i 

mtyft  irrational,  and  alAVays  muft  arife  from  fuch. 

If  the  perlbns  who  maintained  this  divine,  hete-  ^' 
ditary,  indefeafable  right  of  our  kings,  had  thought 
fit  t<kdTOp  thefe  principles,  when  they  laid  afide 
thofe* of  paflivc^-obedience  and  non-refiftance,  and 
no  tolerable  reafon  can  be  given  why  they  did  not, 
their  condu^  would  have  befen  confiftent  and  uni-' 
form  on  this  great  occafion ;  and  this  confiftency 
and  uniformity  would  have  been  produftive  of  great 
good,  by  taking  away  at  once  even  the  appearances 
of  all  political  divifion  in  the  bulk  of  the  nation. 
But  whilft  they  labored  to  reconcile  their  preient 
ci^nduft  to  their  antient  fyftem,  they  were  true  to 
neither.  *They  had  gone  much  farther -than  this 
Would  allow,  and  then  they  refufed  to  go  as  far  as     / 
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the  other  required,  in  order  to  be  fife,  and  there- 
fore in  order  to  be  juftiified.     They  loft  every  kukl 
of  merit,  the  chimerical  merit  of  adhering  to  a  fet 
'of  filly  principles,  the  real  merit  of  faerificing  their 
prejudices  to  the  cbmplete  deUverajice  of  their  coun- 
try from  the  recent  danger  oif  popery  and  arbitrary 
power.     Nay,  they  did  worfe ;  for  the  mifchievous 
confe<juences  of  their  condu^  were  not  hurtful  to 
them  alone,  and  at  that  time  alone,  but  to  the  pub>- 
iic,  and  even  down  to  thefe  times.     They  furniflied 
pretence  to  fadions,  who  kept  up  a  divifion  under 
the  old  names,  when  the  differences  were  really  ex- 
tinguilhed  by  the  conduct  of  both  parties,  becaufe 
the  condud  of  both  parties  was  no  longer  con* 
forraable  to  the  principles  imputed  to  them.     The 
i/tories  had  no  longer  any  pretence  of  fearing  the  de- 
signs of  thv  whigs,  fince  the  whigs  had  fufRciently 
purged  themfelves  from  all  fufpicion  of  republican 
views,  by  their  zeal  to  continue  monarchical  go- 
vernment, and  of  latitudinarian  fchetnes  in  point  of 
religion,  by  their  ready  concurrence  in  preferving 
our  ecclefiaftical  eftablifhment,  and  by  their  infifting 
oh  nothing  farther,  in  favor  of  the- diffenters,  thaa 
that  indulgence  which  the  church  was  mod  willing 
to  grant.     The  whigs  had  as  little  pretence  of  fear- 
ing  the  tories,  fince  the  tooies  had  purged  them- 
felves,  in  the  moft  Cgnal  manner,  from  all  fufpicion 
of  favoring  popery  or  arbitrary  power,  by  the  vigo- 
rous  refiftance  they  made  to  both.     They  had  en- 
gaged, they  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  revolution, 
and  they  were  fully  determined  againft  the  return  of 
king  James.     The  real  effences  of  whig  and  tory 
were  thus  deftroyed,  but  the  nominal  were  pre- 
ferved,  and  have  done  fince  that  time  a  good  part 
of  the  mifchief  which  the  real  did  before.     The 
cJ>poficion   made   to  the  fettlement  of  the  crown 
brought  this  about.     An  over-curious  enquiry  into 
'  th^ 
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the  motives  of  this  oppofition  would  be  a  taflc  too 
invidious  for  me  to  \indertake.  Something  how- 
ever may  be  faid  upon  it.  We  may  fay  in  general. 
Without  offence,  that  private  ambition  mingled  it- 
felf  early  in  the  great  and  national,  concerns  of  the 
revolution  ;  and  that  it  did  fo  more,  as  the  profpe£t 
of  a  new  fettlement,  and  of  the  elevation  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  approached.  ExpeAations  were 
raifed,  difappointments  were  given  or  forefeen,  and 
a  variety  of  motives,  of  the  fame  kind,  began  to  in« 
fluence  very  ftrongly  the .  conduflt  of  the  principal 
aftors.  Some  endeavoured  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  their  future  fortune  by  demonftrations  of  a  per- 
fonal  attachment  to  the  prince,  which  were  carried 
on,  I  doubt,  a  little  too  independently  of  the  re** 
gard  due  to;  their  country,  in  feme  cafes;  particu-. 
larly,  if  I  ^fla^e  not,  in  that  of  the  declaration  of 
rights,  of  which  we  may  pronounce,  and  experience . 
willjuftify  us,  that.it  was  too  loofe,  too  imperfeft,^ 
and  nothing  lefs  than  proportionable  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  occafion,  and  the  favorahlis  circum-. 
fiances  of  the  conjunfture.  Others  there  were,  who 
imagined  that  the  fhorteft  and  fureft  way  for  them 
to  take^  in  purfuit  of  the  fame  view,  was  to  make 
themfelves  confiderable  by  oppofition,  to  form  a 
party,  and  maintain  a  ftruggle  ^or  perfonal  power, 
under  the  pretence  and  umbrage  ^f  principle.  Thi«  . 
was,  without  doubt,  the  motive;of  fome  particubr 
leading  men,  and  could  iiot  be,  /at  lead  at  firft,  the 
motive  of  numbers.  But  there  was  another  moti<re, 
which  eafily  became  that  of  numbers,  becaufe  it 
arofc  out  of  a  fund  common  to  all  men,  the  perverfity 
of  human  nature,  according  to  an  observation  made 
in  one  of  thefe  letters.  Whilft  the  event  of  the 
prince  of  Orange's  expedition  was  undecided,  men 
remained  under  the  fuU  influence  of  their  fears, 
which  had  determined  them  to  a£l  againft  their  pre- 
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jtiffices.    But  when  the  revolution  ^as  fecdre,  and 
fhefe.  fears  ^whe  •calmed,  thcfe  prejuffitres  refmned  in 
fomc  d^ee  their  former  .power,  and  the  more  for 
being  Terrred  and  enfcpwaged  by  m6n  of  r^^ptrtation 
and  authority,  who  ai^gned  for  ibme,  and  might  as 
Tcafonably  have  argued  for  all  the  errors,  in  contra- 
ififtion  to  which  njoft  of  tihem  had  afited,  nay,  tind 
were  ready  to  aft.     With  fuch  views,  and  by  fuch 
means,  were  many  teought,  at  this  time,  to  len- 
t^irgle  themfchres  tn  a  maze  of  inextricable  abfurdi- 
•tiess.    'Had  they  tJwncd  candidly  and  iairly  that 
their  ptrnciples,  «ts  well  as  thofe  of  the  whigs. 
Were  carried  too  high  in  the  former  difputes  of  par- 
ties, and  lhat  thefc  principles  could  not  be  true, 
fince  they  fomid  ihemfirhes  aftually  in  a  filtration, 
wherein  it  was  tidt  pofflble  to  a6:  agreeably  to  them, 
whhout  manifeft  abfurtltty,  the  diftrnftion,  as  wett 
'  as  the  difference  trf  whig  and  tory  hat!  been  at  an 
end.    But.  contrary  m^ures  produced  a  contrary 
eiffeO:.     Tliey  kept  up  the  appearances,  and  they 
could  keep  up  ixo  more,  of  a  whig  and  a  tory  party, 
and  with  thefe  a,ppe4irance^  a  great  part  of  the  oid 
animofity.     The  two  names  were  founded  about  the 
nation,  and  men  w'hp  faw  {he  fame  cn-figns  flying, 
were  not  wife  enough  to  perceive,  or  not  honm 
enough  to  own,  that  the  fame  caufe  was  no  longer 
concerned,  but  iiftipd  <hemfelves  on  either  fide,  as 
their  prepxlices  at  fifft,  and  then*  inclinatrons,  or 
other  motives,  whic^  arofe  in  the  progrefs  pf  their 
contefts,  direfted  them  afterwards :  whigs  very  of- 
ten under  the  tory  ftandard,  tories  very  often  under 
the  whig  ftandard- 

Thjs  general  reprefentation,  which  I  have  made* 
of  the' ftjate  of  parties  at  the  .revolution,  is,  I  am  ve- 
rily perfuaded,  exaftly  juft ;  and  it  might  be  fup- 
ported' by  many  particular  proofs,  which  I  chufe  ra- 
ther to  fuggeft  than  to  mention.    Btit  if  any  doubt 
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remains,  lef  u$  analyfe  the  feveral  parties  of  that 
time  a  little  more,,  reduce  tfiem  to  their  firft  and  real 
principles,  and  then  pronounce  whether  we  find  the 
whig  or  the  tory  party  fubfifthig  among  them. 

In  the  firft  place,  there  was  a  party  that  concnr- 
red  in  making  the  new  fettlement ;  a  party  that  pre- 
vailed in  parhament,  and  was  by  miicb  theniajonty 
of  the  nation  out  of  it.  Were  the  whigs  thi^  majb- 
rity  ?  was  this  narty  a  whig  party  }•  No  man  will 
prefume  to  affirm  fo  notorious  an  untruth*  The 
whigs  were  far  from  being  this  majority,  and  king 
James  muft  have  died  oh  the  throne,  if  the  torres 
had  not  concurred  to  place  the  prince  ^of  Orange 
there  in  his  ftead.  Was  this  party  a  tory  party 
then  ?  Certainly  no.  The  whigs  had  been  zealous  % 
in  the  fame  caufi,  and  had  contributed  to  make*  it 
fuccefsful  t)y  their  temper^  as  well  as  their  zeal,,  by 
waiting  the  time  of  the  tories,  or  rather  the  matu- 
rity of  th«  conjunfture,  jtnd  by  moderatmg  their  x 
|>rinciplesj  aod  their  cpndufl!  in  fevorof  thaircoaii-  v^ 
tion,  without  which  the  jrevoktion  could  h^Nne  fiic- 
ceeded  no  more  than  the  exclttfion  did.  We  find 
then  here  neither  a  whig  nor  a  tory  party ;,  for*  in 
coalitioijis  of  this  kind,  vmere  two  parties  ^iremtdted  ' 
as  it  were  inta  one,  neither  oir^  them  canbe&iid, 
with  truth  and  propriety,  to*  exilft 

The  RE  was  another  party  dlifeflly  oppofite  to- this ; 
a  certain  number  of  mei  on  whom  the  original 
taint  tranfmitted  down  from  king  James*  the  firft, 
remained  fliill  in  the  full  ftrength  of  its*  malignify. 
Thefc  men  adhered  to  thofe  ptiiiciples,  in  tfre  natu- 
ral fehft  and  ftiU  extent  of  them,  which  the  tories 
had  profefled.  But  yet,  the  tories  having  renounced 
thefe  principles,  or  diftinguiihed  themfelves  out  of 
any  obligation  to  obferve  them,  this  ineonlrderabfe 
faftion  coidd  not  be  deemed  the  terry  party,  but  re- 
ceive4  ^^e  name  qf  jacobite  with  more  proprtecjN 
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Two  other  parties  there  were  at  this  time,  formed 
^  on  one  common  principle,  but  widely  different  how- 
ever, by  the  different  confequences  they  drew  from 
it.     The  principle  I  mean,  is  that  contained  in  the 
diftinSion  of  a  lung  de  jure,  and  a  king  de  h&o. « 
The  famous  ftatute  of  Henry  the  feventh  auihorifed 
this  diftindion.    The  ftatute  was  defigned  princi- 
pally, no  doubt,  for  the  advantage  of  the  fubjefts,.' 
that  they  might  be  fafe,  which-ever  fide  prevailed, 
in  an  age  when  the  epidemical  folly  of  fighting  for 
different  pretenders  had  fpilt  oceans  of  blood  on  the 
fcaffbld,  as  well  as  in  the  field ;  and  yet  the  ftatute 
was  defigned  for  the  fervice  of  kings  de  fa^o  too, 
and  particularly  of  Herury  the  feventh.     The  author 
of  «*  liereditary  right  afferted**  would  have  us  be- 
lieve otherwife  ;  and  yet  furely  nothing  can  be  more 
evident  than  this,  that  if  king  Henry  the  fevcnth^s 
right  had  beea.as  unqueftionable  as  he  fuppofes,  and 
I  prefume  to  deny  that  it  was,  yet  he  would  have 
been  declared  a  king  de  fafto  only,  if  the  intiigues 
of  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  and  the  fadion  of  York 
had  fucceed^d;  and  confequen.tly  this  provifion  for  . 
the  Safety  of  his  adherents,  in  that  poffible  contin- 
gency, gaye  Arength  to  him,  as  it  would  h^ve  given 
Itrengtli  to  any  other  prince,  whilft  it  attached  his 
adherents  to  him  by  the'app^rai t  Security  it^proy ided ;    . 
for  this  author  contends  that  it  did  not  eftablilh  ji' 
real  fecurity,  and  advifeaus  to  fufpend  our  judgment 
on  the  validity  of  this  ftatute,  till  we  fee  what  the 
««  opinicm  of  parliament  or  the  judges  ipay  be^ 
<«  whenever  a  king  de  jure  ftajl  difpoflefs  a  king  de 
**  fafto.*'     Hje  rerers  us  ^id  Galendas  Graecas^. 

But  there  are  two  obfervations  to  be  ni^de  to  our 
prefent  purpofe  o.n  this  ftatute,  whic^i  feem  to  me 
uatural  and  plain.  Firft,  it  confounds  in  effcfk  the 
very  diftinftion  it  feems  to  make ;  fince  it  fecures 
alike,  an.d,  by  fecujing  aUke,  autborifes  ^afike  thofe 
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xvHid  adhere  to  the!  king  de  jure,  and  thofe  who  ad- 
here to  the  king  de  faftq,  provided  they  adhere  to 
the  king  in  poffeffion.  Secondly,  It  was  tontrived 
to  hinder  people,  according  to  my  lord  Bacon^s  fenfe 
<^f  it,  **  from  bufying  themrelves  in  prying  into  the 
♦f ., king's  title,  and  that  fubjeSs  might. not  trouble 
•**  themfelves  with  enquiries  into  the  juftnefs  oF.the 
^*  king'^  title  or  ^juarrel.**  Now,  upon  thfe  foun- 
dation of  this.diftmdtion  and  this  ftatute,  thus  un- 
4erftood,  they  who  demurred  on  the  fettlement  of 
the  crown  at  the  revolution,  might  plaufiWy,  thp*  I 
think  very  unreafonably,  refqlve  tieither  to  vote, 
nor  aft  themfelves,  againft  thofe  mafxims  and  prin- 
ciples which  they  had  entertained  and  profefTed,  as 
maxims  of  law,  and  principles  of  the  coriftitution^ 
and  yet  refolve  to  fubniit  fmcerely,  and  adhere  faith- 
fully to  a  new  eftabBfhmem,  when  it  was  once  made. 
But  the  other  ^  of  the 'two  parties  I  ipentioned  drew 
from  the  fame  principle,  of  diftinguijlhing  between 
akingde  faftd  and  a  king  dejure^  a  very  different 
concliifion..  They  acknowledged  one  king,  and 
held  their  ^allegiance  ftill  due  to  jmother.  They 
bound  themfelves  by  oath  to  preferve  a  fettlement 
which  they  pretended  themfdves,  in  cpnfcience  ob- 
liged to  ftibvert^  This  wa«  to  juftify  perfidy,  to 
faftftify|)er]ury,  to  remove  the  facred  boundaries  of 
right  ai^d  wrong,  and,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  to 
teach  mankind  to  call  good  evil,  and  evil  good. 

Such  were  the  three  divifipns  into  wlJich  men 
broke  at  the  revolution,  in  oppofing  the  fettlement 
then  made^  whilft  the  great  body  of  the  nation  con- 
curred in  it,  and  whig  and  tory  formed  in  reality 
but  one  party.  The  firft  of  thefe  divifions  conti- 
nued, and  became  a  faftion  in  the  ftate,  but  made  no 
profe^tes,  and  is  worn  out  by  time.  The  principle 
qf  the  fecund  was  wrong,  but  it  could  not  be  re- 
puted dangerous  whiift  it  lafted,  ^aad  it  feems  lo 
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have  been*  hi^l  09  fo  narirow  jOuL  fiippery  ^  foveUkds^ 
tion,.  thajLu  did  not  coutiaue  loog  in-  fci^^.    I  may 
be  moire  bold,  in  afTertijag  this,  .fiiice  if  we  look  b^k 
ta>  the  gsra,  of  the  revolution,  and,  ta  the  times  wbich 
IbUawed,  velhsJI  find  among  thoie  wIki  voted  for  a 
tf  gent,  not  a  ling,  oxx  th^e  aMication  of  ki^g  Jai^asy 
(ome.  iUuilrioais  perfons  >s?ho  i^red  ki»£  WiSsani 
fajltjbfuljli^,  vdxo,  ad,befed  inviolably  tp  aw  iiew-^fl:2»- 
bliilunent,  and  who  ha-ve  been^  daftiiigv^iflie4  friends    ^ 
cf  the  fuccefiioa  that  hath  now.  take^  pl^ct?.    Th^ 
ibere  ha^^been  pesfoas,  who  defbrvcKl  to  be  ranked 
lender  the  thiifd  bead^  i&  too. notorious  to  hedeQiac^ ; 
jSjot  I  pei^Aude  myfel£  that  this,  di  vifiioa  bath  copTifted . 
always  of  a,  flux  body.     On  on^  hand^  itf'n  &ajM^9. 
ppmble  to  beU&\$e  tbat  any^oumb^  of  a9ien<  ibQuld  W 
lohardenj^d,  a&  to  avow  to  then^l^Me^,  a^nd  tf>  qb^. 
aji;K)ther,  the  acting  aiul jerftftii^g  to a^on  a prinKsli- 
Iple  fb  repugnant  tprevery  notipa  anjd  f^^timent  that 
Jtiaxbour  'm  th^  breafts  of  focial  area^urejsr.    Oi^  the 
other,  we.  k^aw;  how.  the  fa^lUes  jstnd'  tranfposts:  of 
party,  on  foine  occafion^,  can  hui^cyevenreafonable. 
ixieik  to  ad  oor  the  niofl:  ablwd^  and  honeft  mem  ta 
s^oathen^oH;  ujajuitifiable  principles^  or  bosh  cma, 
and  the  other,  on  no.  p;rim;ii^e  at  ajU»  ai^cordj^  s^ 
tshe  objeft  which  the  pf  evailing  paffioa  prefents^  tjQ  ' 
them  4ireds«    Thi$  h^th  beei?^  the  ^afe  <d£  nmqt 
£nce  the  revoluiioi^  and  theveare  fome  pSaJjsfidciy 
I  believe^  fiiiL  alive,  iuxe  I  am  that  there  were  fomis 
:^,few  yeass  ago,  who  k^ow  that  iio  fide  i^^at^Or 
hitely  uaexcep tionable  in  this  refpe£b. 

I  am,.  SIR,  your%  &g* 
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LETTER  IX. 


SIR, 


JdUT  whatever  the  ftate  of  parties-  tkis  at  the  re- 
Yjolution,  and  foi  fiome  time  arfterwards,  the  fcttle- 
ment  made  at  t]>at  time  bavmg  continued,  that  (late 
of  parties  hath  changed  gradually,  tho'  flowly,  and 
hath  received  at  length,  according  to  the  neceflary 
couiie  of  things,  a  total  alterarion*     This  alteration 
would  have  been  fooner  wrought,  if  the  attempt  I 
have  mentioned,  to  defend  principles  no  longer  de*-^ 
fenfibk,  had  not  furm&ed  the  occafion  and  pre- 
tence to  keep  up  the  appearances  of  a  tory  and  whig 
party.     Some  of  thofe  who  had  been  called  torie$ 
furniflied  tM&  pretence;     They  who  had  been  called 
whigs  feized  and  improved  it.     The  advantages  to 
one  fide,  the  difadvantageB  to  the  others  the  mif- 
chicfe  to  the  whole,  which  have  enfuld,.  I  need  not 
deiuce.    Il;  SasAl  fufficf^  to  obferve,^  that  thefe  ap- 
pearances wiere  the  more  eafy  to  be  kept  up,  becaufe 
leveralmen,  who  had  ft-ooti  confpicuous  iaoppofi- 
tion  \a  one  another  before  the  revolution,  continued 
zn  oppoittioh,  tho'  not  the  fame  afterwards.     Freflt 
provocations  were  daily  given,  and  freih  pretences 
for  divifion..  daily  taken.     Thefe  contcfts  were  pre- 
fiaU ;  they  recalled  thofe  that  had  paffed  in  the  time 
of  king  Charles  the  fecond,.  and  both  C^es  forgot 
that  union  which  their  common  danger  and  their 
common  intereft  had  formed  at  the  revolution.     Old 
reproaches  were  renewedi,  new  oneis  invented,  ^gainft 
the  party  called  whig5,  when  they  were  as  complai- 
&nt  to  a  court  aa  ever  the  tpries  had  been  j  againit 
|he  party  called  tories-,  when  rhey  were  a^  jealous  of 
public  liberty  and  as  frugal  of  public  money  as  ever 
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the  whigs  had  been.  Danger  to  the  church,  on  one 
fide,  and  danger  to  the  ftate,  on  the  other,  were 
apprehended  from  men  who  riieant  no  harm  (a 
cither ;  for  tho*  diffenters .  mingled  themfelves  on 

'    *      one  fide,  and  Jacobites  on  the  other,  anil  notwith- 

ftanding  the  leanings  of  parties  in  favor  of  thofe,  by 

\      whom  they  were  abetted,  yet  is  it  a  certain  truth, 

^  that  the  ftruggle  was  in  the  main  for  power,  not 
principle ;  and  that  there  was  no  formal  defign  laid 
on  one  fide  to  deftroy  the  church,  nor  on  the  other, 
the  ftate*  The  cavils  which  may  be  niade,  and  tjic 
£aj3:s>  which  may  be  cited,  fome  ef  older,,  and  fome 
of  freiher  date,  againft  what  bath  been  here  faid,  do 
mot  efcape  me.  Men  of  kaowkdge,  a^d^f  cool 
an4  candid  thought^  wiil  anfwer  one,  and  .account 
for  the  other,  without  my  help ;  and  I  cdmiot  re* 
fclve,  for  the  fak,e  of  the  pafljonate,  nor  even  of  the 
ignorant,,  to  defcend  upon  this  fubj.e6t  into  a  ^eat^ 
d^taiL 

I  PAS^  to  that  which  is  clofer  to  pij  prefent  pur- 
ftfxfb,  and  of  more  immyediate.uie ;  and  I  fey,  that  as 
the  natural  difppfitions  pf  men  are  altered  and 
formed  ii^p  different  moral  charaftera  by  education^ 
lb  the  fpiiit  of  a  conftitution'  qf  goverAmienl,  whieb 
IS  coAfixmcd,  improved  and  ftrengthened  by  the 
courfe  of  events,  and  eipecially  by  thofe  .of  friudefa 
©ppojitiop,  in  ^  long  trad  ctf  time,  will  havejat  pfo- 
portiiMiable  influence  on  the  reafonjuig,  the  fenti- 
raents,  and  the  condufl:  of  thdjp  whoafe  fubjeft  to 
it-  A  different  'fpirit  and  contrary  prejudices  may 
prevail  for  a  time,  but  the  fpirit  and  principles  of  tJie 
coiiilitution  will  prevail  at  laft.  If  one  be  unnatural, 
and  thje  other  abfuxd,  an,d  that  is  the  cafe  in  many 
governments,  a  vigorous  exer^cife  ,ef  power,  fignal 
rewards^  fignzl  punilhments,  an4  a  variety  of  other 
fecondary  means,  which  in  fuch  conftitutions  are 
never  wantipg,  will  however  maintain,  as  long  a$' 
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they  are  employed,  both  the  fpirit  and  the  princi- 
ples. But  if  the  fpirit  and  principles  of  a  conftitu- 
tion  be  agreeable  to  nature  and  the  true  ends  of  go- 
vernment which  is  the  cafe  of  the  prefent  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  Britifli  government,  they  want  no  fuch 
means  to  make  them  prevail.  They  not  only  flou- 
rifli  without  them,  but  they  would  fade  and  dia 
away  with  them.  As  liberty  is  nouiifhed  and  fup- 
ported  by  fuch  a  fpirit  and  fuch  principles,  fo  they 
are  propagated  by  liberty.  Truth  and  reafon  are 
often  able  to  get  the  better  of  authority  in  particular 
minds;  but  truth  and  reafon,  with  authority  oa 
their  fide,  will  carry  numbers,  bear  down  prejudices, 
^nd  become  the  very  genius  of  a  people.  The  pro- 
grefe  they  make  is  always  fure,  but  fometimes  not 
©bfervable  by  every  eye.  Contrary  prejudices  may 
feem  to  maintain  themfelves  in  vigor,  and  chefe  pre- 
judices m^y  be  kept  up  long  by  paffion  and  by  arti- 
fice. But  when  truth  and  reafon  continue  to  a£t 
-without  reftraint,  a  little  fooner  or  a  little  later,  and 
often  when  this  turn  is  leaft  expeSed,  the  prejudicesr 
vanifli  at  once,  and  truth  and  reafon  triumph  with- 
tut  any  tivaL 

The  conftitution  of  England  had  been  feen  in  twa 
very  different  lights  for  almoft  a  century  before  the 
revolution;  fo  that  there  is  no  room  to  be  furprifed 
at  the  great  oppofition  that  appeared,  when  the 
whig  and  tory  parties  arofe  a  very  few  years  before 
that  «ra,  between  principles,  which,  as  oppofite  as 
they  were,  each  fide  pretended  to  eftablifh  on  the 
nature  of  one  and  the  fame  conftitution.  How  this 
happened  hath  been  often  hinted,  and  I  have  not 
here  room  to  explain  any  farther.  Let  us  be  fatis- 
fied  that  it  is  no  longer  the  cafe.  Our  conftitution 
is  no  longer  a  myftery ;  the  power  of  the  crown  is 
Tiow  exaftly  limited,  the  chiraaera  of  prerogative  re- 
moved, and  the  rights  of  the  fubjeft  are  no  longer 
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probleiuatical^  tha'  fame  things  naceffary'  to  the 
inore  effeAual  fccurhy  of  thcai  may  he  iml  want- 
ijig.  Uader  this  conftitution  the  greateft.  part  of  the 
aD,en  ROW  ^Eve  \K€3Pe  boxn*  -  They  Ee  uoJer  uo  pre- 
tence of  obligation  to  any  other>  and  to.  the  fujpr 
port  o^  this,  they  arc  bomid  by  all  the  ties  o£  fociety^ 
and.  all  the  motives  of  intcreft* 

I^t  us  piocve  what  we  adjvance ;  axid  that  we  may 
cTo  fo  «id  homines,  let  ns  borrow  our  argument  from 
the  great  champio»  of  hereditary  right*.    Having 
mentioned-  in  his  introduftion  whajt  he  endeavours 
porcpoufly,  but  vainly,  to  ellablifh  in  his  book  in 
favor  of  hereditary  right,.. ^  a  pcefcription  of  ruiie 
*•  centuTiewS,.  a  continuai  claim  of  five  hundred  and 
^'  fifty  years^"   he  attempts  to  convince  u&  by  a 
"  novel  law,  aad  a  m^dera  conftitatioa.'*     Th^ 
modern  conllitution  is  the  vlSl  of  lecognition,  in  the 
firft  of  king  James  the  firft.     The.  dedarations  there 
made  in  favor  of  hereditary  right,  are  no  doubt  ^s 
ilrong  as  vi'ords  can  frame^  and  die  words^  are  kxck 
as^  woukl  tempt  one  ta  think,  by  thefuftiaflL  thoey 
con^pofe,  that  i3fj:snKi|e%  himfelf  nad  pexinedtj^^ 
From  hence  it  is  coriclqded,  tdat  fnice  **•  the  vow^ 
"  and  afts  of  fathers — ^bi»d  their  pofiejity— ^This 
-^  adl:,  till  the  fociety  hath?  revoked  it  iawfuily,  lays 
*^  the  fame  obligation  on  every  merab«r  of  the  foci;- 
'^  ety,  as  if  he  had  peijformjiy  confeuted  to.  it/^-^!^--^ 
If  this  aft  then  was  lawfulLj  revolted,  or  repealed, 
another  npvel  law,  coatrary  ter  it,  miglit  be  madte 
equally  binding ;  but  aeit&ex  this  aft,,  nor  the  aft  af 
the  twelfth  of  Charles  the  fejgondy '  affi-rming  the 
crown  to  appertajb  by  j^Xl  and  undoubted  right  ta 
the  kii7g.,  his  heirs  and  lawful  ftuxeflbrs,   haviofg 
been  e^prefsly  rppeakjd,  we  ftill  lie  under  the*  fam^e 
pbjigalions^  and  every  feCtlemeiart,  contrary  tothemi, 
and  by  ponfequence  the  fettlemem  u^ade  at  the  reyo- 
lati9n,  h  untavir&ii*    Now  I  iQi,  was  uoc  the  will  of 
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If enryllie  ^^hik,  ^i&^ch.  exckided  the  whcJe  Scottifii 
Itoe,  mawie  in  p^uante,  and  by  ihe  authority  of  an 
aift  pdSk4  m  lAe  twc!my*fifth  y«ear  of  his  reign  ?  Hatfa 
^Dt  this  a^or  )aiftifiedithe  validity  of  this  wili  much 
to  his  own  fi;asFadiaft,  and,  I  befiew,  to  that  of 
<3rf  his  readers  ?    'Was  this  witl  kwfuHy  revi^ked? 
Ws^s  4:bi«  ftatute  exprefsly  repieated?    I  aik  farthea', 
^dth^r  hereditary  right,   and  the  obligadons /of 
fiibjedlS'to  it^  Cfttfld  be  made  immutabie  and  €t€raaJ^ 
.as  this  author.  aflm$  that  diey  were  by  the  ad  of  re- 
eogfi^ition^  «qthottt  a  mamfeft  contradlidioii  to  tlie 
aS  of  queen  iEK^aberh,  ti^hirfi  declares  Ae  power 
of '^arfi&m^nt  to  limit  and  bind  the  fucceiEon  to  iSie 
crow*?    Was  -fhU  aft  exprdfsly  repealed?     That 
king  James  the  firft  f^cceeded  ia'scftiily  againfl:  law, 
owT  author  <i6  fond  to  tnairttain  ;  afnd  the  propcriition 
le  not  unHte  that  of  fome  poplfli  cafuifts,  who  aflert 
that  his  boiinfefs  **  jcire  protdi  contra  ju«  d^cemere, 
eaii  decree  rightfully  againfft  right/'     But  if  thefc 
qu^ftions  are  feirly  anfwered,  it  will  refult  fromfudi 
aftfwers,  and  from  the  arguments  I  have  quoted, 
that  this  novel  law,  this  modern  conftitution,  is  a 
meeriflufion  ;  that  it  never  bound  any  member  of 
the  focicty  ;  and  thaft  the  parliaiT^nt  had  as  much 
right  to  make  the  fettlementin  i6S^^  notwithftand- 
ing-th^  aft'of  reoogftitian,  as  the  parliament  had  to 
makethisaft  in  1603,  notwithftanding  the  two  ads 
Hiave  nientioned,  and  the  will  of  Henry  the  eighth,, 
made  by  yirti»e  of  the  firft  of  them.     This  wayward 
and  forlol-n  hereditary  right  muft  therefore  fall  to 
the  ground,  or  be  fupported  by  the  fuppofed  pre-» 
fcrtptioil  of  nine  centuries,  and  claim  of  five  and  a 
,  half,  which  no  intelligent  man  who  reads  this  book, 
will  be  perfuaded  that  the  author  hath  proved  a  jot 
bett^,  thmi  the  uninterrupted  fucceffion  of  popes, 
from  St.  Peter  down  to  his  prefent  holinefs,  is  proved 
bv  the  learned  antiquaries  of  Italy.     If  tliis  ad  of 
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recognition  be  urged,  as  it  fometiraes  is,  to  fiiew 
the  declared  fenfe  of  the  three  eftates  of  the  king- 
do;n,  which  declaration  was  obtained,  it  feems,  in 
an  hurry,  fmce  the  aft  was  read  thiee  times  in  one 
houfe  the  fame  day  y  the  declared  fenfe  of  the  three 
'  eftates,  not  jironounced  in  an  hurry^  but  after  the 
moft  folemn  debates  and  conferences,  may  be  uiged 
with  much  greater  weight,  in  favor  of  our  pre- 
fent  fettlement.  If  this  ad  of  recognition,  not- 
withftanding  what  hath  been  objefted,  be  urged  as 
a  law  which  had  the  aOent  of  a  king,  in  oppofition 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  by  which  king 
William  and  queen  Mary  were  raifed  to  the  throne, 
the  ahfwer  is  obviouii  and  conclufive.  The  circum- 
ftances  of  the  two  cafes  are  very  different,  but  when 
they  come  to  be  weighed  in  a  fair  balance,  thofe 
which  attended  the  fettlement  of  the  crown  on  the 
tevolution,  wiU  be  found  at  leaft  as  conformable  to 
reafon,  to  law,  and  to  praSice,  as  thofe  which  at- 
tended the  eftabllflbmeiit  of  the  Stuart  family,  Queen 
Elizabeth  defigned  king  James  the  firft  to  be  hjer 
facceffor ;  the  nation  concurred  to  make  him  fo ; 
neither  (lie  nor  they  paid  any  jegard  to  the  law 
which  ftood  in  his  way.  Their  reafons  for  afting  in 
this  manner  are  eafy  to  be  difcovered  in  the  hiftory 
of  that  time,  and  on  the  feme  authority  we  may  cer- 
tainly conclude,  that  they  would  not  hitve  afted  in 
this  manner,  if  king  James  had  been,  like  his  mo- 
ther, a  profeffed  papift.  Thus  he  g0t  into  the 
tl}rone,  and  when  he  was  there,  he  got,  like  other 
kings,  fuch  a  title  as  he  chofe  to  ftand  upon,  agniz- 
ed, or  recognized  by  his  parliament.  The  fettle- 
Bjent  at  the  revolution  was  made  by  a  convejition  of 
the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  a  full  and  free 
reprefentative  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 
When  king  William  and  queen^Mary  were  once  fet*. 
,Ued  in  the  throne,  this  fettlement  was  continued  and , 
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confirmed  by  an  affembl^e  of  all  the  legillati^«  >< 
'  powers.  .He  who  will  dilpute  the  validity  of  thefc  j^ 
'  proceedwigs,  muft  Ihew  therefore  firft  of  all,  what 
hath  never  yet  been  fhewn,  no,  not  by  the  author  I 
have  fo  often  quoted,  thie  invalidity  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  thofe  parliaments,  which  raifed  Edward  th« 
third  and  Henry  the  fourth  to  the  throne,  which 
were  called  as  irregularly,  tho*  by  writs  in  the 
nam^s  of  Edward  the  fecond  and  Richard  the  fe- 
cond,  as  it  can  be  pretended  that  the  convention 
was.  He  muft  Ihew  the  invalidity  of  the  proceed- 
ings even  of  that  affembly,  by  which  Charles  the 
ifecond  was  called  home,  till  their  proceedings  be- 
came valid  by  a  fubfcquent  confirmation.  He  muft 
fhew  farther,  how  any  of  the  laws  of  the  princes  of 
the  houfe  of  Lancafter  came  to  be  conftantly  received 
and  executed, .  a  little  better  than  tlae  author  of 
*'  Hereditary  right  aflferted'*  hath  done,  by  affuiing 
us  on  his  word  that  it  was  by  the  **  fufferance  of 
^^  Edward  the  fourth  and  his  fuccefTors,  and  the  ap- 
*^  probation  of  the  people/'  He  muft  account  for 
the  continuance  in  force  of  the  laws  of  Richard  tha 
third,  and  of  Henry  the  feventh,  a  little  better  than 
the  fame  author  does,  by  the  deficiency  of  Hairy  the 
feventh*s  title,  which  upon  another  occafion  he  mag- 
nifies, tho*  upon  this  he  affirms  it  to  have  been 
no  better  thati  that  of  Richard  the  third,  and 
by  the  great  refpeft  of  Henry  the  eighth  /or 
his  father.  When  this  bath  been  once  fhewn, 
it  will  be  time  to  think  of  a  reply.  In  the  mean 
while  we  will  obferve,  that  befides  the  paflion 
and  party.fpirit  which  poffbfii  almoft  all  thofe  who 
write  on  this  fubjeft,  there  ii  a  diftinftion  which 
fliould  be  conftantly  made  in  cafes  of  this  nature, 
and  which  they  never  make^  or  never  make  exadly 
enough.  .  They  compare  the  proceedings  without 
comparing  the  fitugiion.  Neceffity  and  felf-prefer-p 
Vation  are  the  great  laws  of  nature,  and  may  well 
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riifpenfe  with  the  ftrift  'bbfervakiqii  of  the  common 
forms  of  any  poarticuiar  cotilUtution.  Either  the 
conTen^ion  imift  faur^e  faliea  into  the  abfbrdities  I 
hzvit  aUf eady  meotioiiaj,  or  hsive  called  back  king 
Jamics,  which  would  hare  been  ftiH  a  greater  abfur- 
dity^  or  have  left  their  country  in  abfokte  anarchy^ 
or  have  done  what  they  did^  What  tbey^did,  wa« 
done  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  fpirit  of  our  conftitu- 
ti<5n,  the  forms  of  our  laws,  and  tiie  exampks  of 
former  times*  They  liad  the  merit,  their  pofterity 
iiath  the  beiiefit,  nay,  he  who  would  fay  that  ifcey 
had  tfe^e  g^ilt,  not  the  merit)  muft  ftill  allow  that 
their  poiberity  hath  the  benefit,  xvithout  iharittg  the 
gmlt ;  attid,  upon  the  whole  matter,  I  will  venture 
to  affert,  that  he  who  fcruples,  or  pretends  to  fcm- 
p!e,  at  thSis  time,  the  validity  of  our  prefeat  confti- 
tmion,  is  no  wifer,  or  eife  Ho  honefter,  than  he 
would  be,  who  fliould  fcruple,  or  pretend  to  fcru- 
jpfe,  the  vaKdity  of  magna  charta.  I  have  often 
wifiied  that  fome  profound  antiquary  of  m^ch  ki- 
fune,  would  write  an  elaborate  treatife,  to  affert 
royal  prerogative  agaiiaft  the  great  charter,  as  well 
as  hereditary  right  againft  the  revolution*  (  am  per- 
faaded  that  be  would  fucceed  alike  in  both.  Why, 
indeed,  Ihould  a  charter,  extorted  by  force,  and 
therefore  vidous  in  its  principle,  ftand  on  a  better 
foot,  or  have  more  regard  paid  to  it,  than  a  fettle- 
ment  made  in  oppofition  to  a  divine,  and  therefore 
indefeafible  right  ?  I  fay,  and  therefore  indefeafi- 
hie;  becaufe  if  it  be  not  proved  to  be  foitiething 
more  than  human,  it  will  hardly  be  proved  indefea- 
fible. But  I  quit  this  fubjeS ;  upon  which,  per- 
haps, you  may  think  I  have  fpent  my  time  as  ill,  as 
I.  fliould  have  done  if  1  had  preached  agaiafl:  the 
Koran  at  Paul's.  It  is  time  to  fpeak  of  the  motives 
of  intereft,  by  which  we  are  bound,  as  well  as'  by 
the  tics  of  duty,  to  fupport  the  prefent  conftitiitidn. 
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Upon  ^his  bead  a  fe^  wotds  will  be  fufficle&i, 
fmee  I  prefun^e  thstt  no  pre^odices  can  be  ftrong 
enough  to  cfesttp  fouch  drverfity  of  opinion  in  a  ca^ 
fa  very  clear,  and  capable  of  being  ftated  fo,  fliorlly.  / 
Whether  the  revolution  altered  our  old  conftitution  ^ 
for  the  better,  Qr  renewed  ity  and  broi^ht  it  back  to 
th^  firft  principles,  and  nearer  to  the  primitive  iir- 
ftitution,  fliall  not  be  difputcd  here.  J  think  the 
iattet,  apd  every  man  muft  think  that  one  of  the 
other  was  neceffary,  who  confiders,  in  the  ftrll: 
place^  how  the  majefly  aM  autl>0Tity  of  the  prince 
began  to  fwell  above  any,  pitch,  proportioBabte  to 
the  rank  of  ohi^f  magiftri^e,  or  fupreme  head,  in  a 
free  ftate ;  by  how  maay  irts  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  had  been  ft  retched,  and  how  many  prece- 
dents, little  favorable  to  liberty,  had  been  fet,.  even 
before  the  aecelfion  of  the  ScottiSi  line ;  said  who 
Confiders^  in  the  next  place,-  the  dir.e£i  tendency^ 
eonfi«ned  by  exjl^rience,.  of  thofe  principles  of  go* 
vetHmenl,  io  frequently  mentioned,  which  com-, 
pefed  an  avowed  fyftem  of  tyranny  and  eftabliihedf 
flavery^.  as  apolitical^  a  moral,,  aftti-  a  religious  obli^. 
g^tioii,  which  king  James  the  firft  was  too  fa<jcefsfali 
ineftabliflttng,,bnt  Neither  Be  nor  his  didcendant^ 
wer6  able  to  purfue.  What .  thefe  confider^tioiis 
made  neceffary',  was  done  at  the  revolution,  at  kafty 
fo  fat  ae  to  put  it  info  aur  power  to  do  the  reft.  A  ^ 
Ifvirii  of  liberty,  tri^nfmitted  dawn  from  our  Saxon- 
anceftors,..and  the  unknown  ages  of  our  govern- 
ment, prieferved  itfelf  through  onti;  almoft  continjuaL 
ftpuggle-,  ags^nft  the  ufurpations  of  our  princes,  and^ 
the  vices  of  put  people  ^  and  they,  whom  neither  y 
Ae  Plan  tagenets.  nor  the  Tudor s  could  eriflave,  were* 
incapable  of  fufifering  their  rights  and  privilege' to 
be  ravifted-  from:  them  by  the  Stuarts.  They  bore 
with  the  iaft  king  of  this  unhappy  race,  till  it  was, 
Oiamefu),,  as,  it  muft  have  been  fatal,  to  bear,  any 
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longer;  and  whilft  they  afferted  their  liberties,  thejr 
refuted  and  anticipated,  by  their  temper  and  their 
patience,  all  the  objefticwas  which  foreign  and  do- 
xneftic  abettors  of  tyranny  are  apt  to  make  againft 
the  conduct  of  our  nation  towards  their  kings.  Let 
us  juftify  this  conduft  by  perfifting  in  it,  and  conti- 
nue to  ourfelves  the  peculiar  honor  of  maintaining 
the  freedom  of  our  Gothic  inftitution  of  government, 
when  fo  many  other  nations,  who  enjoyed  thefarae^ 
have  loft  theirs. 

If  a  divine,  indefeafible,  hereditary  rrght  to  go- 
vern a  community  be  cince  acknowledged  ;  a  right 
independent  of  the  community,  and  which  vefts  in 
every  fucceffive  prince  immediately  on  the  death  of 
his  predeceflbr,  and  previoufly  to  any  engagement 
taken  on  his  part  towards  the  people ;  if  the  people 
once  acknowledge  themfelves  bound  to  fuch  princes 
|by  the  ties  of  paffive-obedience  and  non-refiftance, 
by  an  allegiance  unconditional,  and  not  recipiocal  to 
proteftion ;  if  a  kind  of  oral  law,  or  myfterious  cab- 
bala, which  pharifees  of  the  black  gown  and  the 
long  robe  are  always  at  hand  to  report  and  inteipret 
as  a  prince  defires,  be  once  added,  like  a  fnpplemen- 
tal  code,  to  the  known  laws  of  the  land :  then,  I  fay, 
Juch  princes  have  the  power,  if  not  the  right,-  given 
them,  of  commencing  tyrants;  and  princes  wha 
have  the  power,  are  prone  to  think  that  they  have 
the  right.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  king  and  people 
before  the  revolution.  By  the  revolution,  and  tliQ 
fettlement  fmce  made,  this  ftate  hath  received  con- 
fiderable  alterations.  A  king  of  Britain  is  now, 
ftriftly  and  properly,  what  kings  (hould  always  be, 
a  member,  but  the  fupreme  member,  or  the  head  of 
a  political  body :'  part  of  one  individual,  fpecific 
whole,  in  every  refpeft,  diftinft  from  it,  or  inde- 
pendent of  it  in  none :  he  can  move  no  longer  in 
another  orbit  from  his  people,  and,  like  fome  fupe- 
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rior  planet,  attraft,  repel,  influence,  and  direft 
their  motions  by  his  own.  He  and  they  are  parts  .  / 
of  the  fame  fyftem,  intimately  joined  and  co-opt-  ^ 
raring  together,  afting  and  afted  upon,  limiting 
and  limited^  controling  and  controled  by  one  ano- 
ther; and  when  he  ceafes  toftand.in  this  relation 
to  them,  he  ,  ceafes  to  ftand  in  any.     The  fettle- 

Iments,  by  virtue  of  which  te  governs,  are  plainly 
original  contrafts.  His  infdtutipn  is  plainly  condi^ 
tional,  and  he  may  forfeit  his  right  to  allegiance,  as 
undeniably  and  effedually,  as  the  fubjefi  may  fopr 
feit  his  right  to  proteftion.  There  are  no  longer 
.any  hidden  referves  of  authority,  to  be  let  out  on 
occafion,  and  to  overflow  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  people.  'The  laws  of  the  land  are  known, 
and  they  are  the  fole  fprings,  from  whence  the  prince 
can  derive  his  pretenfions,  and  the  people  theirs,  k 
would  be  to  no  purpofe  to  illuftrate  anv  farther  a 
matter  which  begins  to  be  fo  well  underltood ;  or  to 
defcend  into  a  more  particular  enumeration  ot  the 
advantages  that  refult,  or  may  refuU,  from  our  pre- 
fent  fettlement.  No  man,  who  does  not  prefer  fla- 
very  to  liberty,  or  a  more  precarious  fecurity  to  a 
better,  will  declare  for  fuch  a  government,  as  our 
national  divifions,  and  a  long  courfe,  feldom  inter, 
rupted,  of  improvident  complaifance  to  the  crown, 
had  enabled  king  James  the  fecond  to  eftablifii 
.againft  fuch  a  government  as  was  intended  by  the 
fubfequent  fettlement:  and  if  there  be  any  fuch 
man,  I  declare  that  I  neither  write  to  him  nor  for 
him. 

I  MAY  aflume  therefore,  without  fearing  to  be 
accufed  of  begging  the  queftion,  that  the  conftitution 
under  which  we  now  live,  is  preferable  to  that  which 
prevailed  at  any  time  before  the  revolution.  We 
are  arrived,  after  many  ftruggles,  after  a  deliverance 
almofl  miraculous,  and  fuch  an  one  as  no  nation 
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hath  reafon  to  expefl  twice,  and  after  having  made 
feme  honeft  improvements  on  the  advantages  of  our 
new  Gonftitution^  very  near  to  that  full  fccurity,  un^ 
der  which  m^n  who  are  free  jind  folicitous  to  conti- 
nue fO)  may  Ifit  down,  not  without  watchfulnefs^, 
for  that  is  nevtr  to  be  fuffered  to  relax  under  fuch  a  , 
goverftment  as  ours,   but  without  anxiety.      The 
fum  therefore  of  all  thefe  difcourfes,  and  of  all  our 
exhortations  to  one  another,  is,  arid  ought  tobe, 
that  we  fliQuld  not  ftop  fhort  in  fo  important  a  Fork.. 
It  was  begun  at  the  revolution ;  but  he  who  things  it 
was  perfefted  then,  or  'hath  been  perfefted  fence, 
will  find  himfeif  very  much  miftaken^     The  foun- 
dations were  laid  then.    We  proceeded  for  foipe  time 
after  that,  like  the  Jews  in  rebuilding  their  temple; 
we  carried  on  the  holy  work  with  one  hand,  and 
held  our  fwords  in  the  other  to  defend  it.    That  dit 
traflion,  that  danger  is  over,  and  we  betray  the  caufe 
of  liberty  without  any  color  of  excufe,  iiF  we  do  not 
complete  the  glorious  building,  which  will  laft  to 
ages  yet  remote,   if  it  be  once  finifKed,   and  will 
moulder  away  and  fall  into  ruins  j  if  it  remain  longer 
in  this  jmperfed  ftate. . 

Now  that  we  may  fee  the  better  how  to  proceed  in 
the  caufe  of  liberty,  to  complete  the  freedom,  and 
to  fecure  the  duration  of  our  prefent  conftitution,  it 
will  be  of  ufe,  1  think,  to  confider  what  obftacks 
lie,  or  may  hereafter  lie,  in  oyr  -Way,  and  of  what 
nature  that  oppofition  is,  or  may  hereafter  be,  whichj 
we  may  expeft  to  meet*  In  order  to  this,  let  uS:  - 
once  more  analyfe  our  political  divifions ;  thofe  which  • 
may  poffibiy  exift  now,  or  hereafter,  as  we  did  thofe 
which  were  formed  at  the  revolution. 

One  poffible  divifion  then  is  that  of  men  angry 

with  the  government,  and  yetrefolved  to  maintdn 

the  conftitution.   This  may  be  the  cafe  at  any  time  ; 
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'Under  the-prefent  wife,  virtuous  and  triumphant  ad- 
miniftration,  and  ther^efore  to  be  fure  at  any  other. 

A  SECOND  poffible  divifion  is  that  pf  men  averfe  to' 
the  government,  becaufe  they  are  fo  to  the  confti- 
tutioh,  which  I  think  can  never  be  the  cafe  of  many ; 
or  averfe  to  the  conftitution,  became  they  arefo  to 
the  government,  which  I  think  may  be  the  cafe  of 
more.  Both  of  thefe  t^nd  to  the  fame  point.  One 
ivould  fubvert  the  government,  that  they  might 
change  the  conftitution.  The  other  would  facrificc 
the  conftitiitipn,  that  they  might  fubvert  the  goverp- 
jnent. 

A  THiup  pofEble  divifion,  and  I  feek  no  more, 
is  that  of  nien  attached  lo  the  government;  or,  to 
fpeak  more  properly,  td  the  perfons  of  thofe  wl^o 
govern;;  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly  ftill,  to  the 
power,  profit,  or  protedion  they  acquire  by  the  fa- 
vor of  thefe  perfoiiS,  but  enemies  to  the  conftitution. 

Now,  ^$  to  the  firft  ai^d  fecond  of  thefe  pofiible 
jdivifions,  if  there  be  any  fuch  among  us,  t  do  not 
apprehend  that  we  are  at  prefent,  or  can  b^  here- 
after in  much  dapger,  or  that  the  caufe  of  liberty 
can  meet  with  much  oppofition&omthem ;  tho'  the 
fecond  have  certainly  views  mo  e' likely  to  bring 
flavety  upon  us,  than  to  promiote  liberty;  and  tho' 
prudence  requires  that  we  ihould  be  on  our  guard 
againft  both.  The  firft^  indeed,  might  hope  to 
unite  even  the  bulk  of  the  nation  to  them,  in  a  weak 
and  oppreflive  reign.  If  grievances  ihoul4  grow 
intolerable  under  fome  prince  as  yet  unborn ;  if  re- 
drefs  fliould  become  abfolutely  defperate  ;  if  liberty 
ttfelf  Ihouidbe  in  in^minent  peril ;  the  nature  of  o\ir 
conftitutidi>  would  juftify  the  refiftance,  that  we 
bught  to  believe  well  enough  of  pofterity  to  perfuade 
ourfelves  would  be  niade  in  fucb  an  exigency.  But 
without  fuch  an  exigency,  particular  men  would 
flatter  themfelves  extremely,  if  they  hoped  to  make 

the 
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the  nation  aiigry  becaufe  they  were  fo.  Private  mo- 
tives can  never  influence  numbers.  When  a  nation 
revolts,  the  injury  is  national.  This  cafe  therefore 
is  remote,  improoable,  nay,  impofliblc,  under  the 
lenity,  jnftice,  and  heroical  fpirit  of  the  prefent  go- 
vernment ;  and  if  I  mentioned  fuch  an  i^naginary 
party,  it  was  only  done  that  I  might  omit  npne 
which  can  be  fuppofed.  The  projefts  of  the  fecond 
divifion,  ftated  in  the  fame  hypothetical  manner, 
are  furely  too  extravagant,  and  their  defigns  too 
wicked  to  be  dangerous.  Difputes  may  arife  here- 
after, in  fome.diftant  thne,  about  minifters,  per- 
haps about  kings ;  but  1  perfuade  myfelf  that  this 
conftitution  will  be,  as  it  ought  to  be  always,  dit- 
tinguifhed  from,  and  preferred  to  both,  by  the  Bri- 
tifh  nation.  Reafons  muft  arife  in  procefs  of  time, 
from  the  very  nature  of  man,  to  oppofe  minifters  • 
and  kings  too ;  but  none  can  arife,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  to  oppofe  fuch  a  conftitution  as  ours.  Better 
minifters,  better  kings,  may  be  hereafter  often 
wanted,  and  fometimes  found,  but  a  better  confti- 
tuted  government  never  can.  Should  there  be  there- 
fore ftill  any  fuch  men  as  we  here  fuppofe,  among 
tis,  they  cannot  expeft,  if  they  are  in  their  fenfes, 
a  national  concurrence :  and  furely  a  little  refle&ion 
will  ferve  to  fhew  them,  that  the  fame  reafons  which 
make  them  weaker  now  than  they  were  fome  years  . 
ago,  muft  make  them  weaker  fome  years  hence  than 
they  are  now. 

As  to  the  third  divlfion,  if  any  fuch  there  be,  it 
Is  in  that  our  greateft  and  almoft  our  whole  danger 
centers.  The  others  cannot  overthrow,  but  thef<i 
may  undermine  our  liberty.  Capable  of  being  ad- 
mitted into  power  in  all  courts,  and  more  likely 
than  other  men  to  be  fo  in  every  court  except  the 
prefent,  whofe  approved  penetration  and  fpotlefs 
innocence  give  a  certain  exclufion  to^  them,  they 
may  prevent  any  farther  fecurities  from  being  pro- 
cured 
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cur^  to  libierty,  till  tfaofe  sdready  eftablifhed  are 
diflblved  or  perverted.  Since  then  our  principal 
danger  muft  in  all  times  arife  from  thofe  who  belong 
•to  this  divifion,  it  is  neceflary  to  fiiew^  before  we 
conclude  tbefe  difcourfes,  by  what  means  fiicfa  men 
may  carry  on  their  pernicious  -ddigns  with  effed, 
and  by  what  means  they  may  be  defeated.  Thefe 
confiderations  will  lead  iis  to  fix  that  point,  wherein 
men  of  all  denominati<His  ought  to  unite,  and  do 
unite,  and  to  (late  the  fole  diftindion  of  parties, 
which  can  be  made  with  truth  at  ^this  time  amongft  [ 
trs. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


/l  E  t  T  E  R    3tr> 


It  may  be  aiked,   perhaps,   how  men  who  zttr 
friends  to  a  government,  can  be  enemies  at  the  fame 
time  to  the  conftitution  upon  which  that  government 
is  founded.     But  the  anfwer  will  be  eafy^  if  we  con- 
iider  thefe  two  things:  firft,  -the  true  diftindion, 
fo  often  confounded  in  writing,  and  almpft  always 
in  ccHiverfation,  between  conftitution  and  govern-      , 
ment.     By  conftitution  we  mean,   whenever  we 
fpeak  with  propriety  and  exadnefs,  that  affemblage 
of  laws,  inftitutions  and  cuftoms,  derived  from  per- 
tain fixed  principles  of  reafon,  direded  to  certain 
£xed  objeds  -of  public  good,  that  compofe  the  ge- 
neral 
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^V  jieral  fyftem^  according  to  wbi(;h  the  comnittfuty 
/  hjith  agreed  (o  be  gBverned.  By  goTfirnmeat  we 
mean,  vhenevier  we  fp^k  ia  the  £sime  manner,  that 
particular  ^tenor  of  coBdud  whiicb  a  chief  magiftr ate, 
and  inferior  raagiftrates  imder  his  direction  and  in- 
fluence, hold  in  the  adminiftration  of  pubtic  affairs. 
♦  We  call  this  a  good  gpvernment,  when  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  the  obfervation  of  the  inftitutions 
and  cuftoms,  in  fhort,  tke  whole  adminiftration  of 
public  affairs,  is  wifely  purfued,  and  with  a  ftri£t 
conformity  to  the  principles  and  objedts  of  the  con- 
ftitution.  We  call  it  a  bad  government,  when  it  is 
adminiftered  on  other  principles,  and  diredled  to 
other  objects,  either  wickedly  or  weakly,  either  by 
obtaining  new  laws,  which  want  this  conformity,  or 
by  perverting  old  ones  which  had  it ;  and  when  this 
is  done  without  law,  or  in  open  violation^of  the 
laws,  we  term  it  a  tyrannical  government.  In  a 
.  word,  and  to  bring  this  home  to  our  own  cafe,  con- 
i  ftitution  is  the  rule  by  which  our  princes  ought  to 
i  govern  at  all  times ;  government  is  that  by  which 
they  aftually  do  govern  at  any  particular  time.  One 
may  remain  immutable ;  the  other  may,  and  as  hu- 
man nature  is  c'onftituted,  muft  vary.  One  is  the 
criterion  by  which  we  are  to  try  the  other ;  for  furely 
we  havfe  a  right  to  do  fd,  fiiice  if  we  are  to  five  in 
fubjeftibn  to  the  government  of  our  kings,  our  kings 
are  to  govern  in  lubjeftion  to  the  conftitution ;  and 
the  conformity  or  non-conformity  of  their  govern)- 
ment  to  it,  prefcribes  tl^e  raeafure*  of  our  fubmiffioa 
to  them,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  revolution^ 
and  of  our  prefent  fettkment  5  in  both  of  which, 
tho*^  fome  remote  regard  was  had  to  blood,  yet  the 
prefervation  of  the  conftitution  manifeftly  determined 
the  community  to  the  choice  then  made  of  the  per- 
fons  who  fliould  govern.  Another  thing  to  be  confi- 
dered  is  this :  when  perfons  are  fpoken  of  %%  friends 
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to  Ae  government,  and  enemies  to  the  cbnftitutloh, 
the  term  friendfhip  is  a  little  profUtuted,  in  com- 
pliance with  common  ufagc.     Such  men  are  really 
incapable  of  friendfhip  j  for  real  friend&ip  can  ne- 
ver eKift  among  thofe  who  have  banilhed  virtue  and' 
truth.     They  have  no  affedion  to  any  but  them- 
felves ;  no  regard  to  any  inter  eft  except  their  own. 
Their  fok  attachments  are  fuch  is  I  mentioned  in  the 
laft  letter,  attachments  to  power  arid  profit,  and 
when  they  have  contraded  a  load  of  infamy  and 
guilt  in  the  purfuit  of  thefe,  an  attachment  to  that 
proteftion,  which  Is  fiifficient  t6  procure  them  ap- 
J)e5Sirances  of  confideration,'  and  real  impunity.  They 
may  bear  the  femblanee  of  aflFe£tion  to  their  prince, . 
and  of  zeal  for  his  government ;  but  they  who  are 
falfe  to  the  canfe  of  their  country,  will  not  be  true  to 
any  other ;  and  the  very  fame  minifter  who  exalts 
his  mafter's  throne  oh  the  ruins,  of  the  conftitution, 
that  he  may  govern  without  control,  or  retire  with- 
mt  danger,  would  do  the  reverfie  of  this,  if  any 
turn  of  affairs  enstbled  him  to  compound,  in  that 
manner,  the  better  for  himfelf. 

Unobr  a  prince  therefore  tolerably  horieft,  or 
tolerably  wife,  fuch  men  as  thefe  will  have  no  great 
fway ;  ajt  leaft,  they  will  not  hold  h  long'.  Such  a. 
prince  will  know,  that  to  unite  himfelf  to  them,  is 
to  difunite  himfelf  frooi  his  people ;  and  that  he 
makes  ,a  ftupid  bargain,  if  he  prefers  trick  to  policy, 
expedient  to  fyftem,  and  a  cabal  to  the  nation. 
Reafon  and  experience  will  teach  him  that  a  prince 
who  does  fo,  iriuft  govern  weakly,  ignominiouny 
and  precarioufly ;  whilft  he,  who  engages  all  the 
hearts,  and  employs  all  the  beads  and  nands  of  his 
people,  governs  with  ftrength,  with  fplendor,  and 
with  fafety,  and  is  fure  of  rifing  to  a  degree  of  ablo- 
lute  power,  by  maintaining  liberty,  which  the  mofl 
fuccefsful  tyrant  could  never  reach  by  impofmg 
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Hzytrj.  But  how  few  men,  (and  princes^  by  their 
leaves,  are  men)  have  been  found  in  times  pad,  or 
-can  be  hoped  for  in  times  to  come,  capable  of  go- 
Terntng  by  fuch  arts  as  thefe  ?  Some  cannot  propofe 
ihe  ends,  nor  fome  employ  the  means ;  for  fome  are 
wicked,  and  fome  are  weak*     This  general  divifion 

fruns  through  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  of  the 
multitudes  defigned  to  obey,  and  of  the  few  defigned 
to  govern.      It  was  this  depravity  of  multitu<ies, 
as  well  as  their  mutoal  wants,  which  obliged  men 
\j        iirft  to  enter  into  focieties,  to  depart  from  their  na* 
..«mal  liberty,  and  to  fubjefl:  themfetves  to  govern- 
•  i»ent^:    It  was  this  depravity  of  the  few,  {which  is 
often  the  greater,  becaufe  born  no  better  than  other 
mea,  they  are  educated  woife)  which  obliged  meii 
firft  to  fubject  government  to  tionftitutjiony  that  they 
il^igblLjff^leTT^ 

Eberty,  and  not  be  oppreffed  by  arbitraTy  wiH. 
Kings  may  have  preceded  lawgivesrsj,  for  -aught  I 
Inow,  or  have  poflibly  been  the  firft  lawgivers,  and 
government  by  will  have  been  eftaWiflied  before  go- 
▼ernment  by  conftitution*  Thefeus  might  reign  at 
^ Athens^,  and'Eurytion  at  Sparta,  long  before  Solon 
gave  law^  to  one,  and  Lycurgus  to  the  other  of  thefe 
<iti€s.  Kings  had  governed  Rcmie,  we  know,  and 
coafufo  bad  fucoeeded  kings,  long  before  the  de- 
cemviri? compiled  a  body  of  law ;  and  the  Saxons 
kad  th^r  monarchs  before  Edgar,  tiio*  the  Saxo*i 
laws  went  under  his  name.  Thefe,' and  a  tho^ifand 
4Drther  inftaftces  of  the  fame  kind,  will  never  ferve  to 
prove  what  my  lord  Bacon  would  prove  by  them, 
^  *  that  monarchies  <lo  not  fubfift,  Kke  other  go- 
♦^  vernments,  by  a  precedent  law,  ot  compaft ;  thct 
'^  tlie  original  fubraiffion  to  them  was  natural,  like 


Argum.  in  the  cafe  of  Poftnati. 
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«  the  obc3ience  of  a  child  to  his  parents ;  and  that 
**  allegiance  to  hereditary  monarchs  is  the  work  of 
the  law  of  nature/*     But  that  which  thefe  exam- 
ples prove  very  plainly  is,  that  however  men  might 
fubmit  voluntarily  in  the  primitive  fimplicity  of  early 
ages,  or  be  fubjefted  by  conqueft  to  a  government 
without  a  conftitution,  yet  they  were  never  long  in     j 
difcovering  that  "  *  to  live  by  one  man's  will  be- 
"  came  the  caufe  of  all  men's  mifery  :'*  and  there-      ^ 
fore  they  foon  rejefted  the  yoke,  or  made  it  fit  cafy 
on  their  necks.    They  inftituted  cpmmonwealths,  or 
they  limited  monarchies :  and  here  began  that  ftrug- 
gle  between  the  fpirit  of  liberty  and  the  fpirit  of  do- 
minion, which  always  hach  fubfifted,  and,  that  we 
may  not  flatter  ourfelves  nor  others,  muft  always    ^ 
fubfift,  except  in  thofe  inftances,  of  which  the  mod: 
antient  hiftories  furnifli  fo  few,  the  reigns  of  a  Titus, 
or  a  Trajan ;  for  it  might  look  like  flattery  to  quote 
the  prefent  moft  aufpicious  reign. . 
.-<^o  govern  a  fociety  of  freemen  by.  a  conftitution^ 
founded  on  the  eternal  rules  of  right  reafon,  and:    v  v^ 
direfted  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  the  whole,  aild) 
of  every  individual,  is  thenobleft  prerogative  whichf^^' 
can  belong  to  humanity  ;  and  if  man  may  be  faidi 
without  prophanenefs,  to  imitate  God  in  any  cafel 
this  is  the  cafe :  but  fure  I  am  he  imitates  the  devilj 
who  is  fo  far  from  promoting  the  happinefs  of  others, 
that  he  makes  hu  own  happinefs  to  confift  in  the 
mifery  of  others ;  who  governs  by  no  rule  but  that 
of  his  paflions,  whatever  appearances  he  is  forced 
fometimes  to  put  on,  who  endeavours  td  corrupt 
the  innocent  and  to  enflave  the  free,  whofe  bufinefs 
is  to  feduce  or  betray,  whofe  pleafiire  is  to  damn, 
and  whofe  triumph  is  to  tons^^t.     Odious  and  ex- 

I   •  Hooker^*  Ecclef.  Pol.  1.  \.  fc-a.  lo. 
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ccrabte  33  this  charader  is,  it  is  the  charafter  of 
every  prince  who  makes  ufe  of  his  power  to  fubverr, 
or  even  to  weaken  that  confirtution^  which  ought 
to  be  the  rule  of  his  government.  When  fuch  a 
prince  fills  a  throne  with  fuperior  parts,  liberty  is 
in  the  utmoft  peril  j  nor  does  the  danger  diminiifa  in 
proportion,  if  he  happens  to  want  them.  Such 
men  as  we  are  now  to  fpeak  of,  (friends  to  the  go- 
vernment and  enemies  to  the  conftitution)  will  be 
always  at  hand  to  fupply  his  defeats  ;  for  as  they 
are  willing  inftruraents  of  a  wicked  prince,  they 
are  the  ready  prompters  of  a  weak  one.  They  may 
fink  into  the  mafs  of  the  people,  and  difappear  in  a 
good  and  a  wife  reign,  or  work  themfelves  into 
power  under  falfe  colors.  **  Sed  genus  immortab 
inanet**'  Their  race  will  continue  as  long  as  ambi- 
lion  and  avarice  prevail  in  the  world,  and  there 
will  be  bad  citizens  as  long  as  there  are  bad  men. 
The  good  ought  therefore  to  be  always  on  their 
giiard  againft  them,  and. whatever  difguxfe  they  af- 
fiame,  whatever  veils  they  caft  over  their  conduft, 
they  will  never  be  able  to  deceive  thofe  long^  who 
obferve  conftantly  the  difference  between  conftitu- 
liicHi  and  government,  and  who  have  virtue  enough 
to  preferve  the  caufe  of  the  former,  how  unprofit- 
able foever  it  may  be  at  all  times,  and  how  unpopu- 
lar foever  at  fome. — But  I  ramble  too  long  in  gene- 
rals. It  is  high  time  I  (hould  come  to  thofe  parti- 
fcular  meafures,  by  which  the  men  I  have  defcribed 
are  maftlikely  to  carry  on  their  defigns  againft  our 
conftitution ;  after  which  I  fhall  fay  fomething  of 
the  methods,  by  v/hich  alone  their  defigns  may  be 
J  \  prevented,  or  will  be  defeated,  if  a  tiational  union 
oppofe  itfelf  by  fuch  methods  as  thefe,  in  time,  to 
them. 

Now  that  I  may  do  this  tlfe  better,  and  make 
tvhat  I  have  to  fay  the  more  fenfibly  felt,  give  me 
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kave  to  fuppdfe,  tbo'  I  fpeak  of  a  remote  time,  and 
fuch  an  one  as  we  ought  to  hope  will  never  come, 
that  pur  national  drcumftances  will  be  juft  the  fame 
Z$  they  are  now,  and  our  conftitution  as  far  diftant 
as  it  now  is  from  that  point  of  perfedion,  to  whick 
the  revolution  ought  to  have  brought  it,  might  hav« 
brought  it,  aiid  hath  given  the  nation  z.  right  to  ex- 
peQ:  that  it  fcould  be  brought.  The  completion  of 
that  ^orious  delivierance  is  ftill  impcrfed,  after  five 
and  forty  years,  notwi^hftanding  the  hopes  thea 
given,  the  engagements  then  taken,  and  the  oppor« 
tnnities  that  have  fmce  arifen.  How  this  hath  hap* 
pened,  by  what  arts  this  juftice  to  the  conilitutiofli 
hath  been  hitherto  evaded,  fometimes  in  favor  of 
one  government,  and  fometimes  in  favor  of 
another,  might  eafily  be  fhewn,  and  proved  toop 
beyond  coatradidion.  But  I  had  rather  exhort  than 
reproach,  andefpeciially  at  a  time  when  a  ftrong 
,  tendency  appears  among  men  of  all  denominations 
to  fuch  a  national  union,  as  will  effeftually  obtain 
the  complete  fettlement  of  our  conftitution,  which, 
hath  been  fo  long  delayed,  if  it  be  honeftly,  pru- 
dently and  vigor'oufly  improved. 

It  is  certain  then,  that  if  ever  fuch  men  as  call^ 
themfelves  friends  to  the  government,  hut  are  real 
enemies  of  the  conftitution,  prevail,  they  will  make- 
it  a  capital  point  of  their  wicked  policy  to  keep  up 
a  ftanding  army.     Falfe  appearances  of  reafon  for 
it  will  never  be  wanting,  as  long  as  there  are  pre- 
tenders to  the  crown ;  tho'  nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
furd  than  to  employ,  in  defence  'of  liberty,  an  in- 
ftrument  fo  often  employed    to  deftroy  it;    tho*. 
nptfaing   can    be    more  abfurd  than  to  maintain 
that    any    government    ought    to    ms^ke  ufe  of^ 
the  fame  expedient  to  fupport  itfelf,  as  another  go- 
vernment, on  the  ruins  of  which  this  government. 
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ftands,  was  fubverted  for  ufmg ;  tho'  nothing  can 
be  proved  mbre  matiifeftly  by  experience  than  thefe 
two  propofitions,  that  Britain  is  enabled,  by  her 
fituation,  to  fupport  her  government,  when  the  bulk 
of  her  people  are  for  it,  without  employing  any 
means  inconfiftent  with  her  conftitution  ;  and  that 
the  bulk  of  the  people  are  not  only  always  for  the 
government,  when  the  government  fupports  the 
conftitution,  but  are  even  hard  and  flow  ta  be  de- 
tached from  it,  when  the  government  attacks  or  un- 
dermines the  conftitution,  and  when  they  are  by 
confequenc^  both  juftified  in  refitting,  and  even 
obliged  in  confcience  to  refift  the  government* 

1  HAVE  heard  it  argued  lately,  that  pretenders 
abroad  are  a  fecurity  at  home,  and  that  a  govern- 
ment expofed  to  their  attacks,  will  never  venture  to 
attack  the  conftitution.  I  have  been  told  too,  that 
thefe  notions  were  entertained  by  fome  who  drew 
many  political  confequences  from  them  at  the,  revo- 
lution. But  if  any  of  chofe  perfons  are  ftill  alive, 
I  perfuade  myfelf  that  they  have  altered  this  opinion, 
fmce  fuch  a  Situation  will  furniih  at  all  times  pre- 
sences of  danger ;  fince  pretences  of  danger  to  a 
gKivernment,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  will  be  al- 
ways urged  with  plaufibility,  and  generally  with 
fuc'cefsf,  for  obtaining  new  powers,  or  for  ftraining 
old  ones  j  and  fince  whilft  thofe  who  mean  well  to 
the  government,  are  impofed  upon  by  thpfe  who 
mean  ill  to  the  conftitution,  all  true  concern  for  the 
latter  is  loft  in  a  miftaken  zeal  for  the  former,  and 
the  moft  important  is  ventured  to  fave  the  leaft  im- 
portant, when  neither  one  nor  the  other  would  have 
been  >eKpofed,  if  falfe  alarms  had  not  been  raflily 
and  too  implicitly  taken,  or  if  true  alarms  had  not 
given  unneceffary  ftrength  to  the  government,  at  the 
^jxpence  of  weakening  the  conftitution. 
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Notwithstanding  what  hath  been  faid,  I  d^ 
not  imagine  thatt  an  army  wouU  be  employed  by 
thefc  men,  direftly  and  at  firft,  againft  the  nation: 
and  national  liberty.  I  am  far  from  thmking  that 
any  men  can  arife  in  future  times,  capable  of  at- 
tempting, in  this  manner,  what  fome  men  in  our 
age,  who  call  themfelves  friends  to  the  government, 
have  been  fo  weak  and  fo  imprudent  as  to  avow  ia 
print,  and  publifh  to  the  nation.  To  deftroy  Bri'- 
tifh  Kberty  with  an  army  of  Britons,  is  not  a  meafure 
fo  fure  of  fuccefs  as  fome  people  may  believe.  To 
torrtipt  the  parliament  is  a  flower,  but  might  prove 
a  more  effeftual  method  ;  and  two  or  three  hundred 
mercenaries  in  the  two  houfes,  if  they  could  be 
lifted  there,  would  be  more  fatal  to  the  conftitution, 
than  ten  times  as  many  thoufands  in  red  and  in  blue 
out  of  them;  Parliaments  are  the  true  guardians  of 
Kberly.  For  this  principally  they  were  inftitut^d  ; 
and  this  is  the  printlpal  article  of  that  great  an^  rip* 
ble  truft,  which  the  collective  body  of  the  people  of 
Britain  repofes  in  the  reprefentative.  But'  then  noi 
flavery  can  be  fo  efFeftually  brought  and  fixed  upon 
us  as  parliamentary  flavery.  By  the  corruption  of 
parliament,  and  the  abfolute  Influence  of  ^  king,  or 
his  minifter,  on  the  two  houfes,  we  return  into  that 
j^ate,  to  deliver  or  fecUre  us  from  which  parliamen<ji 
were  inftituted,  and  are  really  governed  by  the  ar.  ^' 
bitrary  will  of  one*  man/  Our  whole  conftitution  is 
at  orice  diflblved,  Many  fecurities  to' liberty  are 
provided,  but  the  integrity  which  depends  on  the  ^  y 
freedom  and  the  Iridependerjicy  of  parliament,  i^  the 
key.ftone  that  keeps  the  whoife  together.  If  this  be 
fliaken,  our  conftitution  totters.  If  it  be  quite  rc^ 
moved,  our  conftitution  falls  into  ruin.  That  pobie 
fabric,  the  pride  of  Britain,  the  envy  of  her  neigh- 
bours, raifed  by  the  labor  of  fo  many  centuries,  re-? 
liaired  at  the  expence  of  fo  many  millions,  an^  ce, 
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mented  by  fuch  a  profufion  of  blood ;  that  noble  fa- 
bric, I  fay,  which  was  able  to  refift  the  united  ef- 

J  forts  of  fo  many  ^aces  of  giants,  may  be  demoUfhed 
by  a  race  of  pigmies.  The  integrity  of  parliament 
is  a  kind  of  Palladium,  a  tutelary  ^oddefs,  who  pro- 
tefts  our  ftate.  When  flie  k  oncie  remoyed,  we 
may  become  the  prey  of  any  enemies.  No  Aga- 
memnon, no  Achilles  will  be  wanted  to  take  out 
city.  Therfitcs  himfelf  will  be  fufficient  for  fuch  a 
coB-queft.  But  I  need  not  dwell  any  longer  on  this 
.  fobjeft.  There  is  no  man,  who  thinks  at  all,  caa 
£ul  to  fee  the  feveral  ^at^l  confequences^  which  will 
neceflisirily  flow  from  this  one  fource,  whenever  it 
fiiall  be  opened.  If  the  reafoa  of  the  thing  does  not 
ftrike  him  enough,  experience  muft.  The  fingte 
reign  of  Henry  the  eighth  willferve  to  fliew,  that  np 
tyranny  can  be  more  fevere  than  that  which  is  exer- 
cifed  by  a  concert  with  parliament  f  that  arbitrary 
iBi'ilJ  may  be  made  the  fole  rule  of  goyernment,  even 

4  whilft  the  names  and  forms-of  a  free  conftitution  are 
preferred ;,  that  for  a  prince,  or  his  minifter,  to  be- 
come our  tyrant,  there  is  no  need  to  aboUih  parlia- 
ments I  there  is  no  need  that  he  who  is  mafter  of 
one  part  of  the  legiflatnre,  (hould  endeavor  to  abp- 
lifh  the  other  two,  when  he.  can  ufe,  upon  every 
occaiion,  the  united  ftrength  of  the  whole ;  there  is^ 
no  need  he  ihould  be  a  tyrant  in  the  grois,  when  he 
can  be  fo  in  detail,  nor  in  name,  when  he  can  be  fp 
in  effeft ;  that  for  parliaments  toeftablifh  tyraany,  there 
is  no  heed  therefore  torepeal  magna  charta,  or  any  otheF 
of  the  great  fuppoits  of  our  liberty.;  It  is  enoi^ghj, 
if  they  put  themfelves,  corruptly  and  fer vilely  under; 
the  influence  of  fuch  a  prince,  or  fuch  a  minifter.— 
^  On  the  whole,  I  conclude,  that  in  the  pdflible  crfe, 
here  iiippofed,  the  fir-ft  and  principal  objeft  will  be 

J     to  deftroy  the  conftitutfeny  under  pretence  of  pi^e-: 
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ferving  the  government,  by  corrupting  our  parlia- 
ments. I  am  the  better  founded  in  concluding  that 
this  may  happen  in  fome  future  age,  by  what  we 
may  obferve  in  our  own.  There  is  furely  but  too 
much  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  the  enemies  of  our  con- 
ftitution  may  attempt  hereafter  to  govern  by  corrUp* 
tion,  when  we  hear  and  fee  the  friends  and  advo- 
cates of  our  prefent  moft  incorrupt  minifter  ha- 
rangue and  fcribble  in  favor  of  corruption ;  when  it 
is  pleaded  for  and  recommeiided,  a$  a  neceflary  ex-,  • 
pedient  of  government,  by  fome  men,  of  all  ranks  - 
and  orders ;  not  only  by  profefled  hirelings,  who 
write  that  they  may  eat,  but  by  men  who  have 
talked  and  written  themfelves  already  out  of  their 
native  obfcurity  and  penury,  by  affeding  zeal  in  the 
caufe  of  liberty :  not  only  by  fuch  as  thefe,  but  by 
men  whofe  bi]pth,  education  and  fortune  aggravate 
their  crime  and  their  folly ;  by  men,  whom  honor 
at  leaft  fliould  reftrain  from  favoring  fo  difhonorable 
a  caufe ;  and  by  men,*  whofe  peculiar  obligations  to 
preach  up  morality,  fhould  reftrain  them,  at  leaft, 
from  being  the  preachers  of  an  immorality,  above 
all  others,  abominable  in  its  nature,  and  pernicious 
in  its  effects. 

-  These  men  are  ready,  I  know,  to  tell  us,  that 
the  influence  they  plead  for  is  neceffary  to  ftrengdhen 
the  hands  of  thofe  who  govern ;  that  corruption 
fcrves  to  oil  the  wheels  of  government,  and  to  ren- 
der the  adminiftration  more  fmooth  and  eafy ;  and 
that  it  can  never  be  of  dangerous  confequence  under 
the  prefent  father  of  our  country.— Abfurd  and 
wicked  triflers !  **  According  to  them,  our  excel- 
''  lent  conftitution'*  (as  one  of  your  correfpondents  s/ ^ 
hatH  obferved  extremely  well)  "  is  no  better  than  a  •  "^  ' 
''  jumble  of  incompatible  powers,  which  would  fe- 
*'  parate  and  fall  to  pieces  of  themfelves,  unlefs  te- 
"  ftrained  and  upheld  by  fuch  honorable  methods 
Vol.  IL  I  "  as 
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"  as  thofe  of  bribery  and  corruptioB.**     They 
would  prove,  "  that  the  form  of  our  government  is 
^^  defedive  to  a  degree  of  ridiculouihefe/'    Bat  the 
ridicule,  as  well  ,as  the  iniquity,  is  their  own.     A 
good  government  can  want  no  power,  under  the 
prefent  conftitution.    A  bad  one  may,  and  it  is  fit  it 
ihould.    Popularity  is  the  expedient  of  one,  and 
will  effe&qally  fupport  it.    Nothing  bnt  corruption 
can  fupport  the  other.    If  there  was  a  real  deficiency 
of  power  in  the  crown,  it  ought  to  be  fupqplied,  no 
doubt.     The  old  whimfies  of  prerogative  ftould  not 
be  revived;  but  limitations  ought  to  be  takjen  ofiy 
or  new  powers  to  be  given.     The  friends  of  liberty 
acknowledge  that  a  bakuice  c^  the  powers,  divided 
among  the  three  parts  of  the  l^giilature,  is  eflential 
to  our  conftitution,  and  neceffary  to  fupport  it.  The 
friends  of  liberty  therdTore  would  concur,  at  leaft  to 
a  certain  point,  with  the  friends  of  the  miniflry ;  for 
the  former  are  friends  to  order,  and  enemies  to  11* 
cence.     For  decency's  fake,  therdbre,  let  the  de<« 
hate  be  put  on  this  iflue.     Let  it  be  fuch  a  debate  as 
freemen  may  avow  without  Uuihing..    To  argue 
from  this  fup^toTed  deficiency  of  power  in  the  crown^ 
in  favor  ©f  a  fcheme  of  governmeQt  repugnant  to  all: 
laws  diviue  and  human,  is  fiich  an  inftance  of  aban< 
doned,  villainous  proftitution,  as  the  moft  corrupt 
ages  never  few,  and  as  will  place  the  prefent  age," 
with  infamous  pre-eminence,  at  the  head  of  them, 
imlefs  the  nation  do  itfelf  juflice,  and  fix  the  brand 

oil  thofe  who  ought  alone  to  bear  it.  Thus  mucb 

for  the  iniquity  of  the  prafldce  pleaded  for»  As  to 
the  danger  of  it,  let  us  agree  that  a  prince  of  fuch 
magnammity  and  juftice  as  our  prefeni  monarch, 
can  never  be  tempted  by  any  fordid  piotives  to  for^ 
get  the  recent  obligation  which  he  and  his  family 
have  to  the  Britifh  nation,  by  whom  they  were  made 
kings  y  nor  to  aim  at  greater  power  and  wealth  than 
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are  confiftcfrt  iHth  the  fafety  of  the  conftitutlon  tjief 
are  etitrtrfled  to  prefcrve,  and  obfiged  to  fecurc. 
Allowing  ttris  to  be  otlr  prefent  cafe,  (and  concern* 
itrg  oiir  prefent  cftfe,  tl^e  ate  not  two  opinions,  I 
dare  fay,  in  the  whole  natiod^  yet  ftiH  the  fymp- 
lotas  1  have  mentioned,  Ihev^  tnat  the  poifon,  \idth 
>^hich  thefe  pretended  friends  of  the  government, 
and  real  enemies  of  the  conftitxiti'on,  cbrtupt  the 
morals  of  mankiAd,  hath  mad!e  fome  progf efe  j  and 
if  this  progrefs  be  not  immediately  checked  by  pro- 
per antidotes,  and  the  power  of  poifoning  takeYi  n-om 
thefe  empirics,  the  difeafe  will  grow  incurable.  The 
laft  difmal  effeS  of  it  may  not,  or  if  you  pleafe,  can- 
not happen  in  this  reign ;  but  it  may,  nay  it  muft 
happen  in  fome  other,  unlefs  we  prevent  iteffeftually 
and  foon :  and  what  feaibn  more  proper  td  prevent 
it  in,  and  to  complete  the  fecurity  of  our  liberties, 
than  the  reign  of  a  prince,  for  whom  the  nation  hath 
done  fo  much,  and  from  whom,  by  confequence, 
the  nation  hath  a  right  to  expeft  fo  much  ?  King 
William  delivered  us  from  popery  and  flavery. 
There  was  wifdom  in  his  councils,  and  forhtude  in 
his  condud.  He  (leered  through  many  real  difficul- 
ties at  home,  and  he  fought  our  battled  abroad ;  and 
yet  thofe  points  of  fecurity,  which  had  been  ue- 
gledbed,  or  not  fufficiently  provided  fdt  in  the 
noney-moon  of  his  accemon,  were  continually 
prefifed  upon  him,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his 
feign.  The  men  who  preffcd  them  were  called  jjir 
coUtes,  t6ries,  republicans,  and  incendiaries  too; 
not  from  the  throne  indeed,  but  by  the  clamor  of 
thofe,  who  (hewed  great  indifference  at  leafl:  for  the 
conftitution,  whilft  they  atfe£ted  great  Heal  for  the 
government •  They  fucceeded  however  in  part, 
and  we  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  fucceft.  If  they 
dxd  not  fuccefed  in  the  whole ;  if  the  fettleracnt  ne- 
cclTary  to  fecure  our  liberty,  and  thereforcintended 
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at  the  revolution,  be  not  yet  complete,  let  us  be 
perfuaded,  and  let  us  ad  on  that  perfuaTion,  that 
the  honor  of  ■  completing  it  was  referved  to  crown 
the  glories  of  the  prefent  relgp.  To  finifh  the  great 
work,  which  king  William  began,  of  eftablifhing 
the  liberties  of  Britain  on  firm  and  durable  founda^ 
tions,  muft  be  reputed  an  honor  furely ;  and  to 
whom  can  this  honor  belong  more  juftly  than  to  a 
prince,  who  emulates,  in  fo  remarkable  a  manner, 
•air  the;  other,  heroic  virtues  of  hi&  renowned  plrede- 
ceffoi?  '  V 


r 


I  am,  SIR>  &c. 


LETTER    XL 


:        SIR> 

If  it  was  poflible  for  any  man,  who  hath  the  leaft 
knowledge  of  our  conftitution,  to  doubt  in  good 
carneft  whether  the  prefervation  of  public  freedom 
depends  on  the  prefervation  of  parliamentary  free» 
dom,  his  doubts  might  be  removed,  a.nd   his  opi- 
nion decided,  one  would  imagine,  by  this  iingle, 
obvious  remark,  that  all  the  defigns  of  our  princes 
jtgainft  liberty,  fmce  parliaments  began  to  beefta- 
I  blifhed  on  the  model  flill  fubfifting,  have  been  di- 
I  refted  conftantly  to  one  of  thefe  two  points,  either 
I  to , obtain  fuch  parliaments  as  they  could  govern,  or 
fi  clfe  to  ftand  all  the  difficulties,  and  to  run  all  the  ha- 
ll zlrds  of  governing  without  parliaments.  The  means 
'  principally 
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i  prmtipally  employed  to  the  firfl:  of  thefe  purpofes, 

liave  been  undue  influences  on  the  elections  of  mem- 
bers of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  on  thefe  mem- 
bers when  ^hofen.  When  fuch  influences  could  be 
employed  fuccefsfuHy,  they*  have  anfwered  all  the 
•endsof  ai;bitrary  will-;  and  when  they  could  not  be 
fo  employed,  arbitrary  will  hath  been  .forced  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  conflitution.  This  hath  been  the  cafe, 
not  only  fmce,  but  before  fhat  great  change  in  the 
balance  of  property,  which  began  in  the  reigns  of 
HeJiry  the  feventh,  and  Henry  the  eighth,  and  car- 
ried a  great  part  of  that  weight  iflto  the  fcale  df  the 
commons,  whichhadJain  before  in  the  fcale  of  the 
peers  and  ckrgy. 

If  w-e4o6k  bac'k  as  far  as  the  dofe  of  the  four- 
teenth-century,  an  aera  pretty  near  to  that  when 
parliaments;  received  their  prefent  form,  we  Ihall 
find  both  thefe  means  employed  by  one.of  the  worlt 
of  ouriings,  ^Richard  thefecond.  That  he  niight 
obtain  ^ms  will,  which  was  rafh,  he  directed  man- 
.dates  to  his  iheriffs,  (ofikers  of  the  crown,  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  -cr^wn;  for  ftich  they  were  then,, 
and  fuch  they  ftiil  are)  to  return  certain  perfons  no- 
minated by  jhimfelf  ^  and  thus  he  acquired  an  undue 
influence  over  the  eleftions.  In  vthe  next  place,  he 
obliged  the  perfons  -thus  returned,  fometimes  by 
threats  and  terror,  and  fometimes  by  gifts,  to  con- 
fent  to  thofe  things  which  were  prejudicial  to  the 
realm :  and  thus  he  acquired  an  undue  influence 
over  the  houfe  of  commons.  So  that,  upon  the 
■whole,  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  rafli,  headft:rong 
prince,  and  the  fuggefl:rons  of  his  wicked  minifl:ersi 
guided  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  and  became 
the  law  of  the  land.  I  might  purfue  obfervations  of 
the  fame  kind  through  feveral  fucceeding  reigns ; 
but  to'  avoid  lengthening  thefe  letters,  which  are 
grown  perhaps  too  long  already,  let  us  delcend  at 
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oRce  to  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Jbccmd,  for  \a. 
that  'we  ihall  find  e3(aa:kF^s  of  9II  the  means  which 
9  court  that  hath  conunon  lenfi^  aa^d  a  pi^incewbo 
wU  not  fct  his^  crown  on  the  caft  of  a  dye,-  -can  tafce 
to  wdecmine  the  foundations  of  liberty,  either  by 
governing  parUaments,  or  by  governiwg  without 
them. 

Now  the  firft  attempt  of  this  feiad,  which  ki^ 
Charles  madeagainft  the  conftitution,.was  this:  be 
improved  and  oianaged  thefpirit  of  tli^  fkft  parlia- 
ment he  called.  To  as  to  i-ender  the  two  houfes  obfe- 
quious  to  his  will,  alrnoft  in  every  cafe  ;  8Wft4  havij^g 
got  the  triennial  bill  repealed^,  be  kept  the,  fame  par- 
liament in  being  for  many  years  by  prorogations, 
which  crept  into  cuftom  long  before  this  tioibe,  but 
were  ftill  a  modern  invention  with  refpeft  to  the  pri- 
saitive  inftitution  of  pai;liamwta,  and  wholly  repug-. 
nant  to  the  ancient  praClice*  Thus  he  eftablilhed  a 
Handing  parliament,  which  is,  in  the  nature  of  it> 
*as  dangerous  as  a  flanding  army,  and  may  become, 
in  fome  cpnjunAures,  much  nK)re  fatal  to  liberty. 
When  the  meafnres  of  his  adn^nift ration  grew  too 
bad,  ^  and  the  tendency  of  them  too  appio^nt  to  be 
defended  and  fupported,  even  ki  thgit  parliament, 
and  even  by  a.  party-ipirit,  he  had  recourfe  to  a  fe- 
cpnd  attempt,  that  is,  to  corruption  j  and  Clifford 
firft  lifted  a  mercenary  band  of  friends  to  the  govern- 
ment againft  the  conftitution. — Let  us  obferve  on 
this  Qccafion,  and  as  we  pafs  along,  that  a  national 
party,  fuch  a  party  as  the  court  adopts,  in  contradif- 
tinftion  to  fuch  a  party  as  it  creates,  will  always  r^ 
tain  fome  national  principles,  fome  regard  to  the 
conftitution.  They  may  be  tranfported,  or  fur- 
prifed,  during  the  heat  of  conteft  efpecially,  into 
raeafures  of  long  and  fatal  confequence.  They  may 
be  carried  on,  for  a  certain  time  and  to  a  certain 
pointy  by  the  lufts  of  vengeance  and  of  power,  in 
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order  to  trreak  one  upon  thtir  adverfams,   and  to 
iccure  th«  oth^r  to  themfelves.    But  a  national  party 
-will  never  be  the  inftruments  of  completing  national 
Tuin.     They  will  become  th€  adverfaries  of  their 
friends,  and  the  friends  of  their  adverfaries,  to  pre- 
vent rt ;  'and  the  miniftcr  who  peififts  in  fo  viHainous 
a  projeft,  by  what  name  foever  he  may  affeft  to    ^  y 
diftinguifc  himfelf  and  his  followers,  will  be  found    ^ 
really  at  the  head  of  a  faftion,  not  of  a  party.     But 
the  diiFerence  between  one  and  the  other  is  fo  vifible,  f      . 
tmd  the  boundaries  where  party  ceafes  and  feiftioii  \ 
^commences,  are  fo  ftrongly  marked,  that  it  is  fufH-   \ 
dent  to  point  at  them,  * 

I  RETu^tN  therefore,  and  obferve  that  when  the 
^ii'it  of  party  failed  ki«g  Charles,  and  the  corrup- 
tion he  employed,  proved  ineffedual,  he  refolved  to 
govern  for  a  time  without  parliaments,  and  to  em* 
ploy  that  time,  as  foon  as  he  had  checked  the  Ipirit 
.of  one  p^rty,  .by  inflaming  that  of  another,  in  garb- 
ling corporations.  He  fiad  found  by  experience, 
that  it  was  impoiTible  to  corrupt  the  ftream  in  any 
great  degree,  as  long  as  th^  fountain  continued 
pure.  He  applied  himfelf  therefore  to  fpread  the 
taint  of  the  court  in  them,  and  to  poifon  thofe 
fprings,  from  Avhence  the  health  and  vigor  of  the 
<onftitution  flow.  This  was  the  tjirrd,  the  laft,  and 
by  much  the  mofl:  dangerous  expedient  employed 
by  the  friends  pi  the  government,  in  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  the  fecond,  to  undermine  our  liberties. 
The  effeft  of  it  he  did  not  live  to  fee,  but  we  may 
eafily  conjcfture  what  it  would  have  been. 

The  ufe  I  make  of  what  hath  been  here  faid  is 
this :  the  defign  of  the  revplution  being  npt  only  to 
fave  us  from  the  immediate  i^ttempts  on  our  religion 
and  liberty,  made  by  king.  James,  but  to  fave  us 
from  all  other  attempts  which  had  been  made,  or 
plight  be  m^de,  of  the  fame  tendency}  to  r^new 
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and  (Irengthen  our  conftitution ;  <<  *  to  eftabliih 
*'  the  peace,  honor  and  happinefs  of  thefe  nations 
**  upon  lading  foundations,— and  to  procure  a  fet- 
*«  tlement  of  the  religion,  and  of  the  liberties  and 
*'  properties  of  the  fubjeds,  upon  fo  fure  a  founda- 
*«  tion,  that  there  might  be  no  danger  of  the  na- 
**  tion's  relapfing  into  the  like  miferies  at  any  time 
*^  hereafter.^*  This  being,  1  fay,  the  avowed  de- 
fign  of  the  revolution,  and  the  nation  having  en- 
gaged in  it  on  a  confidence  that  all  this  would  be 
cffedually  performed,  the  dcfign  of  the  revolution 
was  not  accomplifhed,'  the  benefit  of  it  was  not  fe- 
cured  to  us,  the  jufl  expe£tations  of  the  nation 
could  not  be  anfwered,  unlefs  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tions, and  the  frequency,  integrity  and  indepen- 
dency of  parliaments  were  fufHciently  provided  fon 
Thefe  are  the  effemials  of  Britifh  liberty,  Defeds 
in  other  parts  of  the  conftitution  can  never  be  fatal, 
if  thefe  are  preferved  intire.  But  defeds  in  thefe 
will  foon  deflroy  the  conftitution,  tho'  every  other 
part  of  It  fhould  be  fo  preferyed.  However  it  hap- 
pened, the  truth  and  notoriety  of  .the  fad  oblige 
us  to  fay,  that  thefe  important  conditions^  without 
which  liberty  .cai;i  never  be  fecure,  were  almoft 
wholly  negleded  at  the  revolution.  The  claim  of 
right  decUres,  indeed^  thaf  "  eledions  ought  to 
«'  be  free ;  that  freedom  of  fpeecb  and  debates 
•'  ought  not  to  be  impeached  or  queftioned  out  of 
'*  parliament ;  and  that  parliaments  ought  to  be  held 
*'  frequently. '^  But  fuch  declarations,  however  fc- 
lemnly  made,  are  nothing  better  than  pompous 
trifles,  if  they  fland  alone ;  produdive  of  no  good ; 
and  thus  far  produdive  of  ill,  that  they  ferve  to 
amufe  mankind  in  points  of  the  greateft  importance, 
and  wherein  it  concerns  them  the  moft  nearly  neither 

*  See  the  prince  of  Orange's  declaration. 
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to  be  deceived^  xior  fo  much  as  amufed.  Tbefe  ^ere 
rights,  no  doubt,  to  which  the  nation  had  an  indit 
putable  claim.  But  then  they  ought  to  have  been 
more  than  claimed,  fmce  they  had  been  fo  often  and 
fo  lately  inVaded.  That  they  were  not  more  than 
claimed,  that  they  were  not  eflfedually  aflerted  and 
fecured,  at  this  time,  gave  very  great  and  immedi- 
ate diflatisfaftion  ;  and  they  who  were  called  whigs 
in  thofe  days,  diftinguiffied  themfelves  by  the  ioud- 
nefs  of  their  complain ts.  Thus,  for  inftance,  they 
infilled  that  there  could  be  no  "  *  real  fettlement ; 
*'  nay,  that  it  was  a  jell  to  talk  of  a  fettlement,  till 
*^  the  manner  and  time  of  calling  parliaments,  aild 
**  their  fitting  when  called,  were  fully  determined  :'* 
and  this  in  order  to.  prevent  the  prafticeof  "  keep- 
*'  ing  one  and  the  fame  parliament  fo  long  on  foot, 
*'  till  the  majority  was  corrupted  by  offices,  gifts 
**  ^and  penfions."  They  infifted  that  the  affurances 
given  at  the  revolutioa  had  led  them  to  think,  that 
"  f  the  antient,  legal  courfe  of  annually  chofen  par- 
. "  liaments  would  have  been  immediately  reftored  ;" 
and  the  particul^ur  circumftances  of  king  William, 
who  had  received  the  crown  by  gift  of  the  people, 
and  who  had  renewed  the  original  contrail  with  the 
people,  which  are  precifely  the  circumftances  of  the 
prefent  royal  family^  were  urged  as  particular  rea- 
fons  for  the  nation  to  expe&:  his  compliance. 

The  frequent  fitting  of  parliament  was  indeed 
provided  for,  indirectly  and  in  cojifequence,  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  war,  whith  foon  followed  the  re- 
volution. This  war  made  annual  fupplics  neceflary ; 
and,  before  it  was  over,  the  fame  neceffity  of  annual 
feffions  of  parliament  came  to  be  eftablifhed,  as  it 

*  See  confiderations'  concerning  the  ftate  of  the  nation,  by 
Mr,  Hanibdcn,  publiilied  in  1692. 

f  An  enquiry,  or  a  difcourfe,  &c.  pubJiihed  in  1693. 
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CMrtiftues  to  this  hour,  by  the  great  silteratlott  made 
tirith  fetation  to  the  public  revenue.     The  whole 
psblic  revenue  had  been  the  king's  formerly,    Paf- 
liatmentary  aids  were»  in  tfaofe  dbys,  extraordinary 
andoecafional ;  and  things  came  to  that  pafs  at  laft, 
that  parliaments  were  more  frequently,   or  more 
rarely  convened,  juft  as  courts  had  more  frequent  or 
more  rare  occafions  for  fuch  fupplies.     But  king 
William  began  to  be,  and  all  our  princes  fince  him 
Itave  continued  to  be,  only  proprietors  for  life  of  that 
part  of  the  public  revenue,  which  is  ajipropriated  to 
their  civil  lift ;  altho*  they  are  intrufted  ftill  wkh  the 
management  of  the  whole,  and  are  even  the  ftewards 
of  the  public  creditors  for  that  part  which  is  the  pri- 
vate  property  of  thefe  .creditors.     This  is  the  prefent 
ftate,  fufficiently  known,  but  neceflary  to  be  men- 
i&oatd  particularly  on  this  occafion  :  and  this  mud 
continue  to  be  the  ftate,  unlefs  fome  prince  flioufd 
atrifc  hereafter,  who,  beii^  advifed  by  a  dcfperate 
minifter,  abetted  by  a  mercenary  fedion,  fupported 
fey  a  ftanding  army,  and  inftigated_,  like  Richard  the 
fecond,  by  the  ^'  *  raftaefs  of  his  own  temper,** 
may  lay  rapacious  hands  on  all  the  funds  that  have 
keen  created,  and  by  app^ing  illegally  what  he  may 
raife  legally,  convert  the  whole  to  his  own  ufc,  and 
fo  cftablife  arbitrary  power,  by  depriving  at  one. 
ftroke  many  of  his  fubjefts  of  their  property,  and  all 
ef  them  of  their  liberty.     Till  this  happens,  (and 
heaven  forbid  that  it  flipuld  be  ever  attempted  !i^ 
fefiions  of  parliament  muft  be  annually  held,  or  the 
government  itfelf  be  diftrefled.     But  neither  is  this 
fuch  a  direft  and  full  fecurity  as  the  importance  of 
the  thing  requires ;  nor  does  the  fecurity  of  our 
liberty  confift  only  in  frequent  feffious  of  par)iamepts, 

*  Per  iinrooderatam  yoluntatem. 
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but  it  confifts  lik^wife  in  frequent  new  pattiamems. 
Kay,  it  confifts  fo  .«utk  mt&pc  in  this  than  in  the 
other,  that  the  former  may  tend  without  the  latter, 
even  more  than  the  difconitinuaiice  of  psk-KameRts,  to 
the  lofs  of  liberty.  This  teas  fiwefcen  by  the  wtfdem 
of  our  conftitution.  According  to  that,  ahho*  it  be- 
'  came  in  time,  by  the  courfe  cA  events,  tttd  infenfiMe 
alterations,  no  longer  neceffaty  to  call  parliaments 
once,  or  even  twice  in  a  year,  which  had  been  the 
more  antient  practice,  yet  ftill  our  kings  continued 
under  an  incapacity  of  proceeding  long  in  govern- 
ment, with  any  toleral^e  eafe  and  fafety  to  them** 
ielves,  without  the  concurrence  and  ^ftance  of  thefd 
ai&mblies.  According  icy  th>e  hme  conftitution,  as 
parliaments  were  to  be  held,  fo  they  were  to  be  chofen 
£requen4;ly;  and  the  opinion,  that  the  **  holding 
^  ^id  cohtinuarice  of  parliaments  depended  ab£b« 
^  lutely  oftthe  will  of  the  prince,'*  maybcjuffly 
ranked  aiaaongft  thofe  attempts,  that  were  maae  by 
fiarne  men  to  fet  the  law,  whilft  others  endeavored 
to  fet  the  gofpei,  on  the  fide  of  arbitrary  power. 
This  is  the  plain  intent  and  fcheme  of  our  confti- 
tution, which  provides  that  the  ireprefetttatives  of  the 
people  fliould  have  frequent  opportunities  to  com- 
municate together  about  national  grievances  ;  to 
complain  of  them,  and  to  obtain  the  redrefs  of  them, 
in  an  orderly,  fotemn,  legal  ihanner ;  and  that  the 
people  fhould  have  frequent  opportunities  of  calling 
their  reprefentatives  to  account,  as  it  were,  for  the 
difcharge  of  the  truft  committed  to  them,  and  of  ap- 
proving or  difapproving  their  condu9:,'by  elefting 
or  not  elefting  them  anew.  Thus  our  conftitution 
fuppofes  that  princes  may  abufe  their  power,  and 
parliaments  betray  their  truft ;  and  provides,  as  far 
as  human  wifdom  can  provide,  that  neither  one. nor 
the  other  may  be  able  to  do  fo  long,  without  a  fufE- 
clent  control.     If  the  crown,   indeed,  perfifts  in 
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nfurping  oh  iht  lS)erty  of  the  people,  or  in  any  other 
kkid  of  mal^adminiftration ;  and  if  the  prince  "who 
wears  it  proves  deaf,  as  our  princes  have  fometimes 
been,  to  .the  voice  of  his  parliament  and  his  people^ 
there  remains  no  remedy  in  the  fyftem  of  the  con>. 
,  iUtution.     The  conftitation  is  broken  by  the  oblli- 

/  Bacy  of  the  prince^  a^d  the  "  *  people  muft  appeal 

*'  to  heavien  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cafes,  where 
*'  they  have  no  judge  on  earth/*  Thus  if  a  par- 
liament ihould  perfift  in  abetting  i^l-adininiftratioii, 
or  any  way  giv^  up  thofe  liberties  which  they  were 
intr^fted  to  maiuttain,  no  doubt  can  be  madp  but 
that  the  people  would  be  in  the  fame  cafe ;  fince 
iheir  reprefentatives  have  no  more  right  to  betray 
them,  than  their  kings  have  to  uf;irp  upon  them : 
and  by  cenfequence  they  wouJd  acquire  the  fame 

"^  "^  light  of  appealing  tp  heaven,  if  our  conliitution  had 
not  proyided.a  remedy  againft  this  evil,  which  could 
not  be  provided  againft  tfee  .other;  but  our  confti- 
lution  hath  provided  fuch  a  remedy  in  the  frequent 
fuccelSon  of  ne^  p9.rUaments,  by  which  tliere  is  not 
time  fufficiept  given,  to  form  a  majority  of  the  re- 
.prefentatives  pf  the  people  into  a  mii^illerial  cabal ; 
,  /  or  by  whidb,  if  thil«  flio^ld  happen,  fuch  a. cabal  muft 
^  i>e  fooij  broken.  Thefe  reflexions,  and  fuch  others 
as  they  naturally  fuggeft,  are  fufficient  to  convince 
any  thinking  ma,)a,  firlt,  jthat  ij.pthing  amid  make  it 
lafe,  nor  therefore  r-eafpiiable,  to  repple  in  any  fet  of 
men  whatfoever,  fo  great  a  truft  a^  the  colledive 
body  delegates  to  the  Jeprefeniali  vein  this  kingdom^  . 
except  the  fliortnefs  of  the  terpi  for  which  this  truft: 
is  delegated.  Secondly,  that  every  prolongation  of 
this  tern^  is  therefore,  in  it's  degree,  unfafe  for  the 
people ;  that  it  weakens  their  fecurity,  and  endaa- 

*  I,.ocke'5  Eflay  ijpon  Gov^rnmenr,  chap.  1 4. 
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gcrs  liberty  by  the  very  powers  given  for  it's  pre- 
fer vation.     Thirdly,  that  fuch  prolongations  expofe 
^he  nation,  in  the  pbffible  cafe  of  having  a  corrupt 
parliament,  to  lofe  the  great  advantage  which  our 
conftitution  hath  provided,  of  curing  the  evil,  before 
i«t  grows  confirmed  and  dcfperate,  by  the  gentle  me- 
thod of  chufmg  a  new  reprefentative,  and  reduce  the 
nation,  by  confequence,  to  have  no  other  alterna- 
tive thian  that  of  fubmitting  or  refifting ;  tho*  fub-     y  ,/ 
miffion  will  be  as  grievous,   and  refiftance  much       y^ 
more  difficult,  when  the  legiflature  betrays  it*s  troft; 
than  when  the  king  alone  abufes  his  power.—— 
Thefe  reflexions,  I  fay,  are  fufficient  lo  prove  thefe 
propofitions ;  ^nd  ihefe  propofitions  fet  before  us, 
in  a  very  ftrong  light,  the  neceffity  of  ufing  our  ut- 
moft  efforts  that  the  true  defign  of  our  conftitution 
may  be  purfued  as  clofely  as  poffiblc,  by  the  re- 
eftablifhment  of  annual,  or  atleait  of  triennial  par- 
liaments.    But  the  importance  of  the  matter,  and 
the  particular  feafonabienefs  of  the  conjunfture,  in- 
vite me  to  offer  one  confideration  more  upon  this 
beai,  which  I  think  will  not  ftrifce  the  lefs  for  being 
obvious  and  plain.     It  is  this.     Should  a  king  ob- 
tain, for  many  years  at  once,  the  fupplies  and  pow- 
ers which  ufed  to  be  granted  annually  to  him ;  this 
would  be  deemed,  I  prefume,  even  in  the  prefent 
age,   an  unjuftifiable   meafure  and  an  intolerable     v 
grievance,  for  this  plain  reafon ;  becaufe  it  would 
^ter  cur  conftitution  in  the  fundamental  article,  that 
requires  frequent  affemblies  of  the  whole  legiflatuie, 
in  order  to  affift,  and  control  too,  the  executive 
power  which  is  intrufted  with  one  part  of  it.     Now 
I  alk,   is  not  the  article  which  requires  frequent 
eleftions  of  the  reprefentative,  by  the  coUeftive  body 
of  the  people,  in  order  to  fecure  the  latter  againft 
the  ill  confequences  of  the  poffible  weaknefs  or  cor- 
ruption of  the  former,  as  fundamental  an  article, 
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and  as  e&ntbl  to  the  pT^efervation  of  our  liberties^  as 
the  other  ?  No  man  dares  fay  that  it  k  not  j  at  kaft, 
BO  man  who  ddScrves  omr  alteiuion.  The  people  of 
JBf  kaia  hare  9s  good  a  right,  and  a  right  s^s  neceffary 
to  be  a&rted,  to  keep  their  reprefentatives  true  ta 
the  truft  rcpofcd  in  them,  aoad  to  the  prefervation  of 
the  coniUttttiQn,  by  the  control  of  frequent  elections, 
2s  they  hare  to  keep  their  kings  true  to  the  truft  re- 
poied  ia  them^  and  to  the  preservation  of  tbe.confti^ 
tutiost,  by  thie  control  of  frequent  fittings  of  parlia- 
inent«  How  comes  ic  then  to  pafs^,  that  we  may  ob- 
ferve  (o  great  a  difference  in  the  ientiments  of  man« 
kind,  about  thefe  two  cafes  ?  Proppfe  the  firll,  there 
is  no  fcrvile  friend  of  govenrmcnt,  who  wifl  not  af- 
fe^  all  that  horror  at-the  propofition,  which  every 
friend  of  the  conftitution  wiii  really  feel.  Propofe 
the  keeping  up  fentennial,  nay,  the  making  decen- 
nial  parlkmeats^  the  (ame  friends  of  government  will 
contend  ftrenuoufly  for  one,  and  l>y  c^nfequcnce  for 
both  ;  fitec  there  can  be  no  reafon  alledged  for  the 
fifft,  which  is  fflot  flrcnger  for  the  laft,  and  would 
not  bt  ftfll  ftrongcr  for  a  longer  term.  TJiefe  rca- 
foas,  drawn  from  two  or  three  oommon-place  to- 
pics of  preteaded  conveniency  and  expediency,  or  of 
fuppofed  tranquiiiity  at  home,  and  flrength  abroad,  I 
neea  not  mention.  They  have  been  mentioned  by  . 
<^her^,^^  and  fafficientiy  refoted.  Bat  that  whi<^ 
may  very  jaftly  appear  nmfveJlo&s,  is  this:  that 
fome  m^  I  think  not  many,  who  a-t^  true  friends 
of  the  conftitution,  have  been  ftaggered*  in  their  e^i- 
nions^  andalmoft  feduted  by  the  falfe  reafonings  6f 
thefe  friends  of  government ;  tba*^  nothing  can  be 
more  eafy  than  to  (hew,  from  reafon  and  experience, 
that  conveaiencev  erpcdSeacy,  aftd  domettic  tran- 
qoiHity  may  be,  and  in  fad  hs^e  been  as  well,  nay, 
better  fecured  under  trieivmal,  nay,  annual  parKa- 
ments,  tbaa  undes*  parliaments  of  a  longer  comi- 
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nuance,  dtii  as  for  ftrength  abroad ;  that  isy  tta« 
tianal  credit  and  influence,  it  will  depend  on  the  opi« 
nion  fcveign  nations  have  of  our  national  difpofi^ 
lions,  and  the  unaninoity  of  our  fentiments.  It  muSt 
be  chiefly  det^mtned  therefore  by  their  knowledge 
of  the  real  fenfe  of  the  nation.  Now  that  can  ap^ 
pear  no  way  fo  much  as  in  the  natural  ftate  of  our 
conftitution^  by  frequent  eleftions;  and  whra  it 
does  appear  fo,  it  muft  have  another  kind  of  effe£b 
than  the  bare  refolutions  of  a  ftale,  minifterial  parlia- 
ment ;  efpecially  if  it  happens,  as  it  may  happen  in 
fome  future  time,  that  the  fenfe  of  the  nation  iboitici 
appear  to  be  different  from  the  fenfe  of  fuch  a  parlia^ 
ment ;  and  that  the  refolutions  of  fuch  a  parliament 
fhould  be  avowedly  dictated  by  men,  cxlious  and 
hated,  contemptible  and  contemned  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

But  in  the  fappofition  that  fome  inconveniencies 
may  arife  by  frequent  eleftions,  which  is  only  al- 
lowed for  argument's  fake,  are  fuch  inconvenien- 
cies, and  the  trifling  confequences  of  them,  to  be 
fet  in  the  balance  againft  tble  danger  of  weakening 
any  one  barrier  of  our  liberty  ?  Every  form  of  go- 
vernment hath  advantages  and  difadvantages  pecu- 
liar to  it.  Thus  abfolute  monarchies .  feem  moft 
formed  for  fudden  and  vigorous  efforts  of  power, 
either  in  attacking  or  in  defending,  whilft,  in  free 
conflituticns,  ths  forms  of  government  muft  be  ne- 
cei&rily  more  complicated  and  flow;  fo  that  in 
tbefe,  the  fame  fccrecy  cannot  be  always  kept,  nor 
the  (kme  difpatch  always  made,  nor  the  fame  fteadi- 
nefs  of  meafures  always  purfoed.  Muft  all  thefe^ 
forms,  inftituted  to  preferve  the  checks  and  con- 
trols of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  conftitution  on  oncj 
another,  and  neceffaryby  confequerice  to  preferve 
the  liberty  of  the  whole,  be  abandoned  therefore,^ 
and  a  free  conftitution  be  deftroyed,  for  the  fake  of 
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ibme  little  conveniency,  or  expediency  *  the  morr^ 
in  the  adminiftratibn  of  public  affairs  ?  No  cer- 
tainly. We  muft  keep  our  free.conftitution,  .with 
the  fmall  defefts  belonging  to  it,  or  we  muft  change 
it  for  an  arbitrary  government,  free  perhaps  from 
thefe  defefts^  but  liable  to  more  and  to  worfe.  In 
fiiort,  we  muft  make  our  option ;  and  furely  this 
option  is  not  hard  to  be  made,  between  the  real  and 
permanent  bleffmgs  of  liberty,  diffufed  through  a 
whole  nation,  and  the  fantaftic  and  accidental  ad- 
vantages which  they  who  gQvern,  not  the  body  of 
the  people,  enjoy  under  abfolute  monarchies.  I 
will  not  multiply  inftanccs,  tho*  they  croud  in  upon 

me. Two  confuls  were  chofen  annually  at  Rome, 

and  the  proconfular  power  in  the  government  of 
provinces  was  limited  to  a  year.  Several  inconve- 
niencies  arofe,  no  doubt,  from  the  ftrifl:  obfervation 
of  this  inftitution.  Some  appear  very  plain  in  hif- 
tory  :  and  we  may  affure  ourfelves,*that  many  argu- 
ments of  conveniency,  of  expediency,  of  preferving 
the  tranquillity  of  the  city,  and  of  giving  ftrength 
and  weight  to  the  arms  and  counfels  of  the  common- 
wealth, were  urged  to  prevail  on  the*  people  to  dif- 
penfe  with  thefe  inftitutions,  in  favor  of  Pompey 
and  of  Csefar.  What  was  the  confequence  ?  The 
pirates  were  extirpated,  the  price  of  corn  was  re- 
duced, Spain  was  held  in  fubjeftion,  Gaul  was  con- 
quered, the  Germans  were  repulfedy  Rome  triumph- 
ed, her  government  flourifhed ;  but  her  con- 
ftitution  was  deftroyed,  her  liberty  was  loft.' 
The  law  of  habeas  corpus,  that  noble  badge  of  li- 
berty, which  every  fubjeft  of  Britain  wears,  and  by 
which  he  is  diftinguiflied  fo  eminently,  not  from 
the  fiaves  alone,  but  even  from  the  freemen  of  other 
countries ;  the  law  of  habeas  corpus,  I  fay,  may  be 
attended  perhaps  with  fome  little  inconveiiiencies, 
in  time  of  fedition  and  rebellion. — ^The  flow  me- 
thods 
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thods  of  giving  money,  and  the  ftrift  appropriations 
of  it,  when  given,  may  b^  attended  with  fome  in- 
conveniency  likewife,  in  times  of  ^danger,  and  in 

great  exigencies  of  the  ftate- But  who  will  plead 

for  the  repeal  of  the  habeas  corpus  adl ;  or  who 
would  not  prefs  for  the  revival  of  it,  if  it  flood  fuf- 
pended  for  an  indefinice,  or  even  a  long  term  ?— 
Who  will  fay  that,  the  pra&ice  of  giving  "money 
without  account,  or  pafSng  votes  of  credit,  by 
which  the  purfe  of  the  people  is  taken  out  of  the 
hands. of  thofe  whom  the  people  trufted,  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  thofe  whom  they  neither  did,  nor 
would  have  trufted  ;  who  will  fay  that  fuch  a  devia- 
tion from  thofe  rules  of  parliament,  which  ought  to 
be  deemed  facred  and  preferved  inviolate^  may  be 
eftabliflied,  or  Ihould  not  be  oppofed  by  all  poffible 
means,  if  it  was  eftablifhed  ? 

If  all  this  be  as  clear  as  I  imagine  it  is  ;  if  the  ob- 
jeAions  to  frequenc  eleftions  of  parliaments  do  not 
lie ;  or,  fuppofing  them  to  lie,  if  the  danger  on  one 
fide  outweighs  vaftly  the  fuppofed  inconvenicncy  on 
the  other ;  nay,  if  laws  and  inftitutions,  not  more 
eflential  to  the  prefervation  of  liberty  than  this  an- 
cient and  fundamental  rule  of  our  conftitution,  be 
maintained ;   and  if  all  men  are  forced  to  agree, 
even  they,  who  wifh  them  perhaps  abolifhed,  that 
they  ought^to  be  maintained,  for  the  fake  of  pre- 
fcrving  liberty ;  let  me  afk  again,  how  comes  it  to 
pafs,  that  we  obferve  fo  great  a  difference  between 
the  fentiments  and  realbnings  of  mankind  about  fre- 
quent feffions  of  parliament,  and  frequent  parlia- 
ments ;  about  the  cafe  now  before  us,  and  all  the 
others  that  have  been  mentioned  ?     The  ^nly  man- 
ner, in  which  I  can  account  for  fuch  an  inconfiftency, 
is  this.     The  fight  of  the  mind  differs  very  much 
from  the  fight  of  the  body,  and  its  operations  are 
frequently  the  reverfe  of  the  other.     Objefts  at  a 
Vol.  n..  K  diftance 
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diftance  appear  io  the  former  m  theit  true  magfti^ 
tude,  and  diminift  as  they  ire  brought  n^trcTk. 
The  etent,  that  created  much  aftomihmenty  indigw 
nation,  or  terror  inprofped,  creates  lefs  andkfsas 
it  approaches,  and  by  the  time  it  his^pens,  men  have 
famiiiarized  themfelves  with  it. — If  the  Romans  had 
been  told,  in  the  days  of  Auguftus,  that  an  emperor 
would  fucceed,  in  whofe  reign  an  horfe  fhomid  be 
made  conful,  they  would  have  been  extremely  fur^ 
prifed.  I  believe  they  were  not  fo  muck  furprifed 
when  the  thing  happened,  when  the  horfe  wse  con^ 
ful  and  CaHgula  emperor.-— — If  it  had  been  foretold 
to  thofe  patriots  at  the  revolution,  who  remembered 
long  parFraments,  who  ftiUfelt  the  fmart  of  them,, 
who  Struggled  hard  for  annual,  and  obtained  with 
much  difficulty,  at  the  end  <rf  five  or  fix  year»,  tri^- 
ennial  parliaments,  that  a  time  would  come,  wbem 
even  the  term  of  triennial'  parliaments  would  be 
deemed  too  feort,  "and  a  parliament  chof^n  for  three 
years,  would  chufe  iifelf  for  four  more,  and  «nta^ 
feptennial  parliaments  on  the  nation;  that  this 
woufd  happen,  and  the  fruits  of  tlieif  hoaieft  bbfirs 
be  loft,  in  a  Rttle  more  than  twenty  years  5  and  that 
it  wottid  be  brought  about,.  /Whilft  cur  gdvemmeae 
continued  on  the  foundatiosis  they  had  then  fo  newly 
(aid ;  if  all  this  had  been  foretold  at  the  time  1  mea^ 
tion,  it  would  have  appeared  improbs^Ie  anc}  moiL- 
ftrous  to  the  friends  of  the  revolution.  Yet  it  haeh. 
happened  ;  and  in  lefs  than  twenty  year*,  it  is  grown, 
or  is  growing,  familiar  to  us.  The  uniform  zenl^ 
and  cftmplaifancc  of  our  parliaments  for  the^  crowB^ 
leave  little  room  to  apprehend"  any  attempt  to  go^ 
vern  without  them,  or  to  make  them  do  in  one  iefc 
fion  the  work  of  feven  ;  tho'  this  would  be  extremely 
convenient,  no  doubt,  a  great  eafc  to  future  minii^ 
ters,  and  a  great  faving  of  expence  and  time  to  coim^ 
try  gentlemen.     But  fuppofe,  for  I  defire  it  may  he 
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remembered  that  we  reafon  hypothetcially,  fuppofc 
a  parliameut  ihould  think  fit  to  give,  in  the  iirfl:  fef- 
fion,  all  the  moneys  all  the  credit,  and  all  the 
powers  neceflary  for  carrylajig  on  the  government^ 
during  feven  years;  and  then  let  thofe  perfons,  who 
will  be  ihocjked  at  this  fuppofition,  and  yet  declare 
tbemfelves  for  feptennial  parliaments,  lay  their 
hiaoids  on  their  hearts,  and  conifider  whether  fuch  au 
alteration  of  the  conftitution  might  not  grow  famliar  ^ 
to  them,  and  even  gain  their  approbation.  I  think 
it  would  do  fo.  I  am  fure  it  might  as  reafonably  as 
the  other.  They  would  find  the  eafe,  in  x)ne  cafe, 
of  little  attendance,  as  much  as  that  of  diftant  elec* 
tions  in  the  other.  The  arguments  of  conveniency, 
expediency,  public  tranquillity,  and  (Irength  to  the 
government,  would  be  juft  as  well  applied ;  and  if 
the  minifters  fliould,  by  miracle,  make  no  very  ex- 
orbitant ill  ufe  of  fuch  a  fituation,  I  doubt  whether 
he  who  fhould  plead  for  annual  parliaments  then, 
would  be  much  better  heard  by  the  fame  perfons 
than  he  who  pleads  for  frequent  ele&ions  of  parlia- 
ments is  now.  But  let  not  the  lovers  of  liberty,  the 
friends  of  our  conftitution,  reafon  in  this  maimer. 
Let  them  remember  that  danger  commences  when 
the  breach  is  made,  not  when  the  attack  is  begun ; 
that  he  who  negledls  to  Hop  the  leak  as  foon  as  it  is 
dilcovered,  in  hopes  to  fave  his  ihip  by  pumping, 
when  the  water  guflies  in  with  violence,  deferves  to 
be  drowned ;  and,  to  lay  afide  figures  of  fpeech,, 
that  our  conftitution  is  not,  like  the  fchemes  of 
fome  politicians,  a  jumble  of  disjointed,  incoherent 
whimfies,  but  a  noble  and  wife  iyftem,  the  eifential 
parts  of  which  are  fo  proportioned,  and  fo  inti- 
mately connected,  that  <^  chai^ge  in  one  begets  a 
change  in  the  whole ;  that  the  frequent  eleftions  of 
parliament  are  as  mQ<;h  an  effential  part  of  .(his  fyf« 
lem,  as  the  frequent  fittipgs  of  parliament  y  that  the 
K  2  work 
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work  of  the  revolution  is  imperfcfl:  therefore,  and 
our  future  fecurity  precarious,  unlefs  our  antient 
conftitution  be  reftored,  in  this  effential  part,  and 
that  the  reftoration  of  it,  in  this  part,  is  one  of  thofe 
methods,  by  which  alone  the  pernicious  defigns  of 
fuch  men  as  we  have  mentioned  in  a  foimer  letter, 
if  any  fuch  Ihould  be  ever  admitted  into  power, 
(enemies  to  the  conftitution,  under  the  mafk  of 
zeal  for  the  government)  may  be  defeated. 

I  am,  SIR,  &c. 


LETTER     XU. 


.       SIR, 

!  W  E  have  obferved  already,  that  the  conftitution 
of  the  Britifh  government  fuppofes  our  kings  may 
abufe  their  power,  and  our  reprefentatives  betray 
their  truft,  and  provides  againft  both  thcfe  contin- 
gencies, as  well  as  human  wifdom  can  provide/ 
^Here  let  us  obferve,  that  the  fame  conftitution  is 
very  far  from  fuppofing  the  people  will  ever  betray 
themfclves ;  and  yet  this  cafe  is  poffible,  no  doubt. 
We  do  not  read,  1  think  of  more  than  *  one  nation, 
who  refufed  liberty  when  it  was  offered  to  them ; 
but  we  read  of  many,  and  have  almoft  feen  fome, 
who  loft  it  through  their  own  fault,  by  the  plain 

*  The  Cappadocians,   vIcK/Strabo,  lib.  12.— — "  Libertatem 
**►  rep'idiaverunt,  ut  quamfibi  diccrcnt  intolcrabilena/' 

and 
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and  neceffary  confequences  of  their  own  conduQ:, 
when  they  were  in  full  pofleffion  of  it,  and  had  the 
means  of  fecuring  it  effeftually  in  their  power.  A 
wife  and  brave  people  will  neither  be  cozened,  nor 
bullied  out  of  their  liberty  j  but  a  wife  and  brave 
people  may  ceafe  to  be  fuch  :  they  may  degenerate ; 
tjhey  may  fink  into  floth  and  luxury  ;  they  may  re- 
fign  themfelves  to  a  treacherous  cgnduft ;  or  abet 
'^he  enemies  of  the  conftitution,  under  a  notion  of 
fupporting  the  friends  of  the  government :  they  may 
waijt  the  fenfe  to  difcern  their  danger  in  time,  or  the 
courage  to  refift,  when  it  ftares  them  in  the  face,  . 
The  Tarquins  were  expelled,  and  Rome  refumed 
her  liberty,  Caefar  was"  murdered,  and  all  his  race 
extinfl:,  'but  Rome  remained  in  bondage.  Prom 
w^ience  this  difference  ?  *  Machiavel  (hall  account  ;  ^ 
for  it.  In  the  days  of  Tarquin  the  people  of  Rome 
were  not  yet  corrupted.  In  the  days  of  Caefar  they 
wer^  moft  corrupt.  A  free  people  may  be  fometimes 
betrayed;  but  no  prt^ple  will  betray  themfelves, 
and  facrifice  their  liberty,  unlefs  they  fall  into  a 
ftate  of  univerfal  corruption:  and  when  they  are  "^ 
•  once  fallen  into  fuch  a  ftate,  they  will  be  fure  to 
lofe  what  they  deferve  no  longer  to  enjoy.  To  what 
purpofe  therefore  fliould  our  conftitution  have  fup- 
pofed  a  cafe,  in  whjch  no  remedy  can  avail  j  a  cafe  \ 
which  jcan  never  happen,  till  the  fpirit  which  formed 
this  conftitution  firft,  and  hath  preferved  it  ever 
firice,  fliall  be  totally  extinguiftied ;  and  till  it  be*? 
comes  an  ideal  entity,  like  the  Utopia,  exifting  in 
the  imagination,  of  memory,  no  where  elfe  ?  As 
all  government  began,  fo  all  government  muft  end 
by  the  people.;  tyrannical  governments  by  their, vir- 
tue and  courage,  and  even  free  governments  by 
their  vice  and  bafenefs.     Oup  conftitution,  indeedj^ 

'         *  Difcourfes,  lib.  i.  c.  17. 
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makes  it  impoffible  to  deftroy  liberty  by  any  fudden 
blaft  X)f  popular  fury,  or  by  the  treachery  of  a  few  j 
for  thb*  the  many  cannot  eafily  hurt,  they  may  eafily 
fave  themfelves.  But  if  the  many  will  concur  with 
the  Tew  ;  if  they  will  advifedly  and  deliberately  fuf- 
fer  their  liberty  to  be  taken  away  by  thofe  to  whom 
they  delegate  power  to  preferve  it  j  this  no  conftitu- 
tion  can  prevent.  God  would  not  fupport  even  his 
own  theocracy  againft  the  concurrent  deiire  of  the 
children  of  Ifrael,  but  gave  them  a  king  in  his  anger. 
How  then  ibould  our  human,  conftitution  of  govern- 
ment fupport  itfelf  againf):  fo  univerfal  a  change,  as 
we  here  fuppofe,  in  the  temper  and  charader  of  our 
people  ?  It  cannot  be.  We  may  give  ourfelves  a 
tyrant  in  our  folly,  if  we  pleafe.  But  this  can  never 
happen  till  the  whole  nation  falls  into  a  ftate  of  po« 
litical  reprobation.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  poll* 
tical  damnation  will  be  our  lot. 
-^ — Xet  us  defcend  into  a  greater  detail,  in  order  to 
develope  thefe  rcfleftions  fully,  and  to  pulh  the  con- 
fequences  of  them  home  to  ourfelves,  and  to  our 
prefent  ftate.  They  deferve  our  uimoft  attention, 
and  are  fo  far  from  being  foreign  to  the  fubjeft  of 
thefe  eflays  upon  parties,  that  they  will  terminate  in 
the  very  point  at  which  we  began,  and  wind  up  the 
whole  in  one  important  leflbn. 

To  proceed  then:  I  fay,  that  if  the  people  of  this 
ifland  ihould  fuffer  their  liberties  to  be  at  any  time 
ravifhed,  or  ftolen  from  them,  they  would  incur 
greater  blame,  and  deferve  by  confequence  lefs  pity, 
than  any  enflaved  and  oppreffed  people  ever  did. 
By  how  much  true  liberty ;  that  is,  liberty  ftated 
and  afcertained  by  law,  in  equal  oppofition^  to  popu- 
lar licence  and  arbitrary  will,  hath  been  more  boldly 
afferted,  more  wifely  or  more  fuccefsfuUy  improved, 
and  more  firmly  eftablifhed  in  this  than  in  other 
countries,  by  fo  much  the  more  heavy  would  our  jufi: 
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<}0]:i4enination  prove  in  the  cafe  ^bat  is  here  fupppled* 
The  virtue  of  our  anceflors,  to  whom  all  thefe  ad* 
vantages  are  owing,  would  s^gravate  the  guilt  aod 
the  infamy  of  their  degenerate  pofterity.  There 
have  been  ages  of  gold  and  of  filver,  of  ibrafs  and 
of  iron,  in  our  little  world,  as  in  the  great  world, 
tbo^  not  in  the  fame  order.  In  which  of  tbefe  ages 
we  are  at  prefent,  let  others  determine*  Thi$,  at 
leaft,  is  certain,  that  in  all  thefe  ages  Britain  hath 
been  the  temple,  as  it  w^re,  of  liberty.  Whilft 
her  (acred  fires  have  been  extinguifhed  m  fo  many 
countriie^s,  here  they  have  been  religioufly  kept  alive. 
Here  (he  hath  her  faints^  her  oonfeilbrs,  and  a  whole 
army  of  martyrs,  and  the  gates  of  heil  have  not 
hitherto  prevailed  againft  her  :  fo  that  if  a  fatal  re- 
verfe  is  to  happen  ;  if  fervility  and  fervitude  are  to 
over-run  the  whole  world,  like  inj.uftice,  and  liberty 
is  to  retire  from  if,  like  Aflraea,  our  portion  of  the 
abandoned  globe  will  have,  at  leaft,  thje  inoumful 
honor,  whenever  it  happens,  of  (hewing  her  laft^ 
her  parting  fteps.  - 

TiHfL  antient  Britons  are  to  us  the  Aborigines  of 
our  ifljand.  We  difcover  little  of  them  through  the  y 
gloom  of  antiquity,  and  we  fee  nothing  beyoi>d 
th^m.  This  however  we  know,  they  were  freemen. 
Caefar,  who  vifited  them  in  an  Jioftile  manner,  but 
did  not  conquer  tKem,  perhaps  wfis  (0)  beaten  by 
then» ;  Caefar, '  I  fay,  beftows  very  liberally  the 
title  of  kings  upon  their  <hieftains,  and  the  com- 
pilers  of  fabulous  traditions  deduce  a  fpries  of  their 
monarchs  from  Samothes,  a  cotemporary  ^f  Ni^n- 
rod.  But  Caefar  affefied  to  (well  the  amount  of  his 
expiedition  t^ith  pompous  naine^ ;  and  thef^  writers, 

(n)  Terrna  ^juxfitis  oftcndif  terga  Brittannii. 
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like  thofe  whom  (b)  Strabo  mentions,  endeavored 
'  to  recommend  themfelves  by  publifliing  romances  to 
an  Ignorant  generation,  inftead  of  hiftories.  Thefe 
fuppofed  monarchs  were  the  (c)  heads  of  little  clans  ; 
*'  reguli,  vel  melioris  notae  nobiles  ;'*  and  if  our 
iflahd  knew  any  authority  of  the  kingly  fort  in  thofc 
days,  it  was  that  of  occafional  and  temporary  mo- 
narchs, eleded  in  great  exigencies,  *'  {d)  communi 
*'  confilio,  fuffragiis  multitudinis,^'  like  Caffivellau- 
nus  in  Britain,  or  Vercingetorix  in  Gaul ;  for,  in 
fome  cafes,  examples  taken  from  either  of  thefe 
people  will  conclude  for  both.  The  kings  who 
ruled  in  Britain  after  the  Romans  abandoned  the 
ifland,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  held 
their  authority  from  the  people,  and  governed  under 
the  control  of  national  affemblies,  as  we  have  great 
reafon  to  believe,  and  none  to  doubt.  In  fhort,  as 
far  as  we  can  look  back,  a  lawlefs  power,  a  govern- 
ment by  will,  never  prevailed  in  Britain. 

The  Saxons  had  kings,- as  well  as  the  Britons. 
The  manner  in  which  they  eftablilhed  themfelves, 
and  the  long  Wars  they  waged  for  and  againft  the 
Britains,  led  to  and  maintained  monarchical  rule 
amongft  then^.  But  thefe  kings  were  in  their  firfl: 
inftitution,  no'  doubt,  fuch  as  Tacitus  defcribes  the 
German  Idngs  and  princes  to  have  been  :  *  chiefs, 
who  perfuadcd,  rather  than  commanded  ;  and  who 
were  heard  in  the  public  affemblies  of  the  nation, 
according  as  their  age,  their  nobility,  their  military 
fame,  or  their  eloquence  gave  them  authority.  How 
many  doughty  monarchs,  in  later  and  more  polite 
ages,  would  have  flept  in  cottages,  and  have  work- 
ed in  (tails,  inilead  of  inhabiting^  palaces,  and  be- 

(h)  Geog.  lib.  II. 

(e)  Scl.  Anal.  Anglo  Brit.  Lib.  2.  cap.  3.  Cam. 

(d)  Caes.  de  Bell.  Lib.  S.&y. 

*  De  fitu  nior.  &  pop.  Germ.  lib.  i  r . 
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ing  cufliioned  up  in  thrones,  if  this  rule  of  govern- 
ment had  continued  in  force  ?— But  the  Saxon  kings 
grew  into  power  in  time ;  and  among  them,  as 
among  other  nations,  birth,  inftead  of  merit,  be- 
came, for  the  fake  of  order  and  tranquillity,  a  title 
to  the  throne.  However,  tho*  thefe  princes  might 
command,  and  were  no  longer  under  the  neceffity 
of  governing  by  perfuafion,  they  were  ftill  under 
that  of  governing  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  people. 
By  what  other  expedient  could  they  govern  men, 
who  were  wife  enough  to  preferve  and  exercife  the 
right  of  elefting  their  civil  magiftrates  and  military 
officers,  and  the  fyftem  of  whofe  government  was 
upheld  and  carried  on  by  a  gradation  of  popular  at 
femblies,  from  the  inferior  courts  to  the  high  court 
of  parliament ;  for  fuch,  or  very  near  fuch,  was 
the  Wittena-Gemote,  in  nature  and  effeft,  when- 
€VCY  the  word  parliament  came  into  ufe  ? 

The  firft  prince  of  the  Norman  race  was  an  abfo- 
lute  conqueror,  in  the  opinion  of  fome  men  ;  and  I 
can  readily  agree  that  he  affumed,  in  fome  cafes, 
the  power  of  a  tyrant.  But  fuppofmg  all  this  to  be 
true  in  the  utmoft  extent,  that  the  friends  of  abfo- 
lute  monarchy  can  defire  it  (hould  be  thought  fo, 
this,  and  this  alon6  will  refult  from  it ;  unlimited 
or  abfolute  monarchy  could  never  be  eftablifhed  in 
Britain  ;  no,  not  even  by  conqueft.  The  rights  of 
the  people  were  foon  te-afferted  j  the  laws  of  the 
confeflbr-were  reftored  ;  and  the  third  prince  of  this 
race,  Henry  the  firft,  covenanted  in  a  folemn  fpeech 
to  his  people,  for  their  afliftance  againft  his  brother 
Robert  and  the  Normans,  by  promifing  that  facred 
charter,  which  was  in  other  reigns  fo  often  and  fo  - 
folemnly  confirmed,  by  engaging  to  maintain  his 
fubjefls  in  *  their  anticnt  liberties,  to  follow  their 

*  In  antiqui<  veftris  libertatibus.     Veftrls  inclinando  confiHi$. 
Confultius  &  miiius,  more  manfueti  principis.— Vid.  Mat.  Par. 
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advice,  and  to  rule  them  in  peace  with  pradence 
and  mildnefs. 

I  NE£i>  not  defcend  into  more  particulars,  to  feew 
the  perpetuity  of  free  government  in  Britain.  Few 
men,  even  in  this  age,  are  fo  fhamefully  unacquaint* 
ed  with  the  hiftory  of  their  country,  as  to  be  igno-» 
rant  of  the  principal  events  and  fignal  revolutions, 
which  have  happened  fince  the  Norman  aera.  One 
continued  defign  againft  liberty  hath  been  carried  on 
by  various  •  methods,  almoft  in  every  reign.  In 
many,  the  ftruggles  have  been  violent  and  bloody. 
But  liberty  ftill  hath  triumphed  over  force,  over 
treachery,  over  corruption,  and  even  under  oppref- 
lion.  The  altars  of  tyranny  have  been  demolifhed 
as  foon  as  raifed  ;  nay,  even  whilft  they  were  raif- 
ing,  and  the  priefts  of  that  idol  have  been  hewed  to 
pieces :  fo  that  I  will  affirm,  without  the  leaft  ap- 
prehenfion  of  being  difapproved,  that  our  conftitii- 
tion  is  brought  nearer  than  any  other  conRituciou 
ever  was,  to  the  moft  perfeft  idea  of  a  free  fyftera 
of  government.— One  obfervation  only  I  will  make, 
before  I  leave  this  head,  and  it  is  this.  The  titles 
of  thofe  kings  which  were  precarious,  from  circum- 
ftances  of  times,  and  notions  that  prevailed,  not- 
withftanding  the  general  acquiefcence  of  the  nation 
to  them,  afforded  fo  many  opportunities  tp  our  an- 
ceftors  of  better  fecuring,  or  improving  liberty. 
They  were  not  fuch  bubbles  as  to  alter,  without 
mending  the  governmentj  much  lefs  to  make  revo- 
lutions, and  fuffer  by  them.  They  were  not  Juch 
bubbles  as  to  raife  princes  to  the  throne,  who  had 
no  pretence  to  fit  in  it  but  their  choice,  purely  to 
have  the  honor  of  bettering  the  condition. of  thofe 
princes,  without  bettering  their  own  in  proportion. 
-—If  what  I  have  been  faying  appears  a  little  too 
digreffive  from  the  main  fcope  of  this  effay,  I  fhali 
hope  for  indulgence  from  this  confideration,  that 
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the  natural  cffeQ:  of  fuch  refleftions  as  I  have  made 
and  fuggefted,  muft  be  to  raife  in  our  minds  the  ho- 
neft  ambition  of  emulating  the  virtue  and  courage 
of  our  forefathers,  in  the  caufe  of  liberty  ;  and  to 
infpire  a  reafonable  fear,  heightened  by  (hame,  of 
loiing  what  they  preferved  and  delivered  down  to 
us,  through  fo  many  mixtures  of  different  people, 
of  Britons  with  Saxons,  of  both  with  Danes,  of  all 
three  with  Normans,  throlugh  fo  many  difficulties, 
{o  many  dangers,  fo  many  revolutions,  in  the  courfe 
of  fo  many  centuries. 

.  There  is  another  leafon  to  be  given,  why  the 
people  of  this  ifland  would  be  more  inexcufable 
than  any  other,  if  they  loft  their  liberty ;  and  the 
opening  and  enforcing  of  this  reafon  will  bring  us 
fully  into  our  fubjeO:. 

I  SUPPOSED  jurt  now  that  our  liberty  might  be  ra-. 
vifhed,  or  ftolen  from  us ;  but  I  think  that  expret 
lion  mufl  be  retrafted,  fmce  it  witj  appear,  upon 
due  confideration,  that  our  liberty  cannot  be  taken 
away  by  the  force  or  fraud  alone  of  thofe  who  go- 
vern ;  it  cannot  be  taken  away,  unlefs  the  people  /  ^ 
are  themfelves  accomplices  ;  and  they  who  are  ac---' 
complices,  cannot  be  faid  to  fuffer  by  one  or  the 
other.  Some  nations  have  received  the  yoke  of  fer- 
vitude  with  little  or  no  flruggle  y  but  if  ever  it  is 
impofed  upon  us,  we  muft  not  only  hold  out  our 
necks  to  receive  it,  we  muft  help  to  put  it  on.  Now, 
to  be  paflive  in  fuch  a  cafe  is  fliameful ;  but  to  be  "* 
aSive,  is  fupreme  and  unexampled  infamy.  In  or- 
der to  become  flaves,  we  of  this  nation  muft  be  be- 
forehand what  other  people  have  been  rendered  by 
a  long  courfe  of  fervitude  j  we  muft  become  the 
moft  corr^pt,  moft  profligate,  the  moft  fenfelefs, 
the  moft  fervile  nation  of  wretches,  that  6ver  dil^ 
graced  humanity :  for  a  force  fufficient  to  ravifh  li» 
berty  from  us,  fuch  as  a  great  ftanding  army  is  in 
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time  of  peace,  cannot  be  continued,  unlefs  we  con- 
tinue it ;  nor  can  the  means  neceffary  to  fteal  liberty 
from  us,  be  long  enough  employed  with  effeft,  un* 
lefs  we  give  a  /anftion  to  their  iniquity,,  and  call 
good  evil,  and  evil  good. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  even. the  friends  of  liberty 
have  fometimes  different  notions  about  it,  and  about 
the  means  of  maintaining  or  promoting  it ;  and 
therefore  that  even  the  Britifli  nation  may  polCbly, 
fome  time  or  other,  approve  and  concur  in  meafures 
deftriiftiveof  their  liberty,  without  any  intention  to 
give  it  up,  and  much  more  without  changing  from 
the  charafter  which  they  have  hitherto  borne  among 
the  focieties  of  mankind^  to  that  infamous  charac- 
ter I  have  juft  now  fuppofed.  If  this  were  true,  it 
would  only  furnifh  more  reafons  to  be  always  on  our 
guard,  to  be  jealous  of  every  extraordinary  demand, 
and  to  rejcft  conftantly  every  propofition,  iho'  ne- 
ver fo  fpecious,  that  had  a  tendency  to  weaken  the 
barriers  of  liberty,  or  to  raife  a  ftrength  fuperior 
to  theirs.  But  I  confefs  I  do  not  tbijik  we  can  be 
led  blindfold  fo  far  as  the  brink  of  the  precipice, 
I  know  that  all  words,  which  are  figns  of  complex 
ideas,  furnifli  matter  of  miftake  and  cavil.  We 
difpute  about  juftice,  for  inftance,  and  fancy  that 
we  have  different  opinions  about  the  fame  thing ; 
whilfl,  by  fome  little  difference  in  the  compofition 
of  our  ideas,  it  happens  that  we  have  only  different 
opinions  about  different  things,  and  fliould  be  of 
the  fame  opinion  about  the  fame  thing.  But  this,^  I 
prefume,  cannot  happen  in  the  cafe  before  us*.  All 
difputes  about  liberty  in  this  country,  and  at  this 
time,  mufl  be  difputes  for  and  againfl  the  felf-fanie 
fixed  and  invariable  fet  of  ideas,  whatever  the  dif- 
putants  on  one  fide  of  the  queflion  may  pretend, 
in  order  to  conceal  what  it  is  not  yet  very  fafe  to 
avovv\     No  difputes  can  polTibly  arife  from  different: 
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conceptions  of  any  thing*  fo  clearly  ftated,  and  fo 
precifely  determihed,  as  the  fundamental  principles  ^ 
are,  on  which  our  v^hole  liberty  refts. 
Tf  liberty  be  that  delicious  and  wholefome  fruit, 
on  which  the  Britifh  nation  hath  fed  for  fo  many 
ages,  and  10  which  we  owe  our  riches,  our  ftrength, 
and  all  the  advantages  we  boaft  of;  the  Britifli  con- 
ftitution  is  the  tree  that  bears^  this  fruit,  and  will 
continue  to  bfear  it,  as  long  as  we  are  careful  to 
fence  it  in,  and  trench  it  round,  againft  the  beafts  of 
the  field,  and  the  infefts  of  the  earth.     To  fpeak 
without  a  figure,  our   conftitution  is  a   fyftem  of 
government  fuited  to  the  genius  of  our  nation,  and 
even  to   our  fituation.     The  experience  of  many 
liundred  years  hath  (hewn,  that  by  preferving  this^ 
'    conftitution  inviolate,  or  by  drawing  it  back  to  the 
principle^  on  which  it  was  originally  founded,  when* 
/  ever  it  fhall  be  made  to  fwerve  from  them,  we  may 
/  iecure  to  ourfelves,  and  to  our  lateft  pofterity,  the 
/  pofleflion  of  that  liberty  which  we  have  long  ea»-^ 
f    joyed.     What  would  we  more  ?  What  other  liberty 
I    than  this  do  we  feek  ?  And  if  we  feek  no  other,  is 
not  this  marked  out  in  fuch  characters  as  he  that 
runs  may  read  ?  As  our  conftitution  therefore  ought 
to  be,  what  it  feldom  is,  the  rule  of  government,  fo 
let  us  make  the  conformity,  or  repugnancy  of  things  V 
to  this  conftitution,  the  rule  by  which  we  accept 
them  as  favorable,   or  rejeft  them  as  dangerous  to 
liberty.     They  who  tajk  of  liberty  in  Britain  on  any 
other  principles  than  thofe  of  the  Britifli  conftitu* 
tion,  talk  impertinently  at  beft,  and  much  charity  is  v 
requifite  to  believe  no  worfe  of  them.    But  they  who 
diftinguifh  between  prafticable  and  imprafticable  li- 
berty,  in  order  to  infiriuate  what  they  mean,  or  they 
mean  nothing,  that  the  liberty  eftabliflied  by  the  true 
fcheme  of  our  conftitution  is  of  the  imprafticable 
kind;  and  they  who  endeavor,  both  in  fpeculatior^ 
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and  praftice,  to  elude  and  pervert  the  fprms,  ztA  to 
ridicule  and  explode  the  fpirit  of  this  conftitution : 
thefc  men  are  enemies,  open  and  avowed  enemies  to 
it,  and  by  confequence  to  Britiih  liberty,  which  caiu 
not  be  fupported  on  any  other  bottom.-— —Some  men 
there  are,  the  ^  pefts  of  fociety  I  think  them,  who 
pretend  a  great  regard  to  religion  in  general,  bnt  who 
take  every  opportnnity  of  declaiming  publicly  a^nft 
that  fyftem  of  religion,  or  at  Icafl  againft  tliat 
church-eftabliflimcnt,  which  is  received  in  Bntsiin* 
Juft  fo  the  men  of  whom  I  have  been  fpeaking,  af* 
fefl;  a  great  regard  to  liberty  in  general,  but  they 
diflike  fo  much  the  fyftem  of  liberty  eftaMiflied  in 
Britain,  that  they  are  inceffant  la.  their  endeavors 
to  puzzle  the  plaineft  thing  in  the  worH^  arid  to  re- 
fine and  diftinguifh  away  the  life  and  ftrehgth  of  our 
conftitution^  in  favor  of  the  little,  piefent,  momes^. 
tary  turns,  which  they  are  retained  to  fcr? e.  What 
now  would  be  the  coi^equence,  if  ail  thefe  endeavors 
fhould  fucceed  ?  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  great  philo^ 
fopher«,  divines,  lawyers,  and  poliiiciaas,  who  ex- 
ert them,  have  not  yet  prepared  and  agreed  upon 
the  plans  of  a  new  religion,  and  of  new  conftitartion^ 
in  church  and  ftate.  We  fhoald  find  ourfelves 
therefore  without  any  form  of  religion  or  dvil  go- 
vernment. The  firft  fet  of  thefe  miffionaries  wouid 
take  off  all  the  reftraints  of  religion  from  the  go- 
verned, and  the  latter  fet  would  remove,  or  render 
ineSedual,  all  the  limitations  and  controls,  which' 
liberty  hath  prefcribed  to  thofe  that  govern,  and  dif- 
joint  the  whole  frame  of  our  conftitution.  Entire 
diffolution  of  manners,  confufion,  anarchy,  or  per- 
haps abfolute  monarchy,  would  follow  j  for  it  is  pof- 
fible,  nay  probable,  that  in  fuch  a  ftate  as  this,  and 
amidft  fuch  a  rout  of  lawlefs  favages,  naien  would 
chufe  this  government,  abfurd  as  it  is,  rather  diah 
have  no  government  at  alh 
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But  h^re  again  it  may  be  faid,  that  a^  liberty  is 
a  woid  of  uncertain  fignificationy  fo  is  conftitution ; 
that  men  have  taught  the  mod  oppofite  dodrineSy      y 
and  pretended  at  lead  to  build  them  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  conftitucion ;  that  the  rule  therefiwe  of ; 
determining  our  notions  of  liberty  by  the  principks      ^/ 
of  our  conititution,  is  no  rule,  and  wc  are  by  con- 
fequesLce  juft  where  we  were  before.     But  the  an- 
iwer  is  ready.     It  is  true  that  there  were  formerly 
men  who  perfided  long  in  the  attempt  to  talk  and 
write  that  chin>era  called  prerogatrre  into  vogue ;  to 
contend  that  it  was  fomething  reaU  a  right  inherent 
in  the  crown,  founded  iii  the  conflitution  of  our  go- 
vernment ;  and  equally  necdfary  to  fupport  the  jud 
authority  of  the  prince,  and  to  proteft  the  fubjeft. 
How  we  had  Uke  to  have  loft  our  liberty  by  the  pre- 
valence of  fuch  doftrines,  by  the  confequences  drawn 
from  thorn,  and  the  pra^ifes  built  upon  then^  hath 
be^i  touched  in  the  deduAron  of  the  ftate  of  par- 
ties.    But  happily  this  kind  of  progreflion  from  a 
free  to  a  ilavi(h  conftitution  of  government,  was 
iftopped  at  the  revolution,  and  the  notions  them* 
felves  are  fo  exploded  in  the  courfe  of  fix  and  forty 
years,  that  they  are  entertained  at  this  hour  by  no 
fet  of  men,  whofe  numbers  or  importance  give  them 
any  pretence  to  be  reckoned  am.ong  our  national 
parties.      ■  It  is  as  true,  that  there  are  now  meil 
who  purfue  the  very  fame  defign  by  different  me- 
thods.    The  former  attacked,  thefe  undermine  our 
liberty.     The  former  were  the  beafts  of  the  field 
hinted  at  above ;  thefe  are  the  infers  of  the  earth  ; 
and  like  other  infeds,  tho'  fprung  from  dirt,  and 
the  vileft  of  the'  animal  kind,  they  can  nibble,  and 
^mr,  and  poifon ;  and,  if  they  are  fuffered  to  mul- 
tiply and  work  on,  they  can  lay  the  moft  fruitful 
country  walte.      Corruption   and  dependency  are 
their  favorite  topics.     They  plead  for  the  firft  as  a 
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laudable  expedientof  government ;  and  for  the  laft, 
I  mean  corrupt,  private  dependency,  as  an  effential 
part  of  our  conftitution.  When  they  have  perplexed, 
as  much  as  they  are  able,  our  ideas  of  dependency 
and  independency,  they  reafon,  if  I  may  give  their 
fophifms  fo  good  a  name,  as  if  the  independency  of  each 
part  of  the  legiflature,  of  the  king  particularly,  arofe 
from  the  dependency  of  the  other  parts  on  that  part. 
Now  this  is  both  falfe  and  abfurd.— — It  is  faMc,  be- 
caufe  the  conftitutional  independency  of  each  part  of 
the  legiflature  arifes  from  hence,  that  diftinft  rights, 
powers  and  privileges  are  afligned  to  it  by  the  confti- 
tution.     But  then  this  independency  of  one  part  can 
be  fo  little  faid  to  arife  from  the  dependency  of  ano- 
ther, that  it  confifts  properly  arid. truly  in  the  free, 
unbiaflTed,  uninfluenced  and  independent  exercife  of 
thefe  rights,  powers  and  privileges,  by  each  part,  in 
as  ample  an  extent  as  the  conftitution  allows,  or,  in 
other  words,  as  far  as  that  point,  where  the  confti- 
tution ftops  this  free  exercife,  and  fubmits  the  pro- 
ceedings of  orie  part,  not  to  the  private  influence, 
but  to  the  public  control  of  the  other  parts.     Before 
this  point,  the.  independency  of  each  part  is  meant  by 
the  conftitution  to  be  abfolute.    From  this  point,  the 
conftitutional  dependency  of  each  part  on  the  others 
commences.     To  talk  of  natural  independency  be- 
longing to  the  kingly  ofEce,  to  an  houfe  of  peers,  or 
an  houfe  of  commons,  the  inftitutions  of  art,  not  of 

nature,  ^is  impertinent. It  is  abfurd,  becaufe  it 

abfolutely  deftroys  the  very  thing  it  is  advanced  to 
^ftablifli;^  for  if  A's  independency  arifes  from  the 
dependency  of  B,  and  B's  independency  from  the 
dependency  of  A,  then  are  A  and  B  both  depen- 
dent, and  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  conftitutional  in- 
dependency at  all.  '  The  crown  is  the  fource  of  ho* 
nors,  and  hath  the  difpofal  of  public  employments.  , 
This  no  man  difputes ;  nor  would  any  man,  I  Be- 
lieve, 
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Here,  go  about  to  alter.  But  will  it  follow  that  the 
*  conftitutional  independency  of  the  king  would  be 
loft,  becaufe  the  houfe  of  commons  give  the  fup- 
plies,  if  he  had  not  the  power  of  giving  part  of  this 
mone)%  in  places  and  penfions,  back  again  to  the 
members  of  that  houfe  ?  It  would  be  eafy  for  me  to 
turn  this  whole  profound  reafoning  into  many,  even 
ridiculous  lights;  but  the  fubjeft  creates  other  fen- 
timents  than  thofe  of  mirth,  tfeo*  the  logic  employed 
about  it  d^ferves  a  ludicrous,  not  a  ferious  treat- 
ment.—-I  aflc  pardon  for  having  faid  lb  nauch  upon 
fo  flight  an  occafion,  2.ttd  I  proceed. 

NoT-wiTHsTANDTNG  all  thefc  cndeavor^  to  puzzle 
our  conffiitution,  formerly  in  favor  of  that  preifoga^ 
tiye,  by  the  weight  of  which  it  muft  have  beta 
cruflied,  and  actually  at  this  time  in  favor  of  that 
corruption  and  corrupt  dependency  by  which  it 
would  be  foon  deraoliihcd  ;  the  main  principles  of 
the  Britifli  conftitutioA  are  fimple  and  obvious,  and 
fixed,  as  well  as  any  truths  can  be  fixed^^  in  the 
minds  of  men,  by  the  moft  determinate  ideas.     The 
ftate  of  our  conftitution  then  affords  an- eafy  and  un-    i 
erring  rule,  by  which  ro  judge  of  the  ftate  of  our 
liberty.     The  improvement  or  decay  of  one,  denotes! 
the  improvement  or  decay  of  the  other ;  and  the  \ 
ftrength  or  weaknefs  of  one,  the  fafety  or  danger  of  I 
the  other.     We  cannot  lofe  our  liberty,  unlefs  we 
Icrfe  our  conftitution ;  nor  lofe  our  cohftitution,  un-     , 
lefs  we  ate  accomplices  to  the  violations  of  it ;  fqr 
this  conftitution  is  better  fitted  than  any,  antient  or    J 
modern,  ever  was,  not  only  t6  preferve  liberty,  but    f 
to  provide  for  its  own  duration,  and  to  become  ini-  I 
mortal,,  if  any  thing  human  could  be  fo. 

lam,  SIR,  &c, 

*  Vide  London  Jour.  Sept.  2%  1734- 

V#L.  II.  L  LETTER 
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LETTER  XIII, 


SIR, 


\   JVluCH  hath  been  faid  occafionally,  in  the  courft 
1  of  thefe  letters,  concerning  the  beauty  and  exceU 
1  lency  of  the  Britifti  conftitution.   I  ftiall  make,  how- 
'  ever,  no  excufe  for  returning  to  the  fame  fubjeft, 
upon  an  occafion  which  introduces  it  fo  naturally, 
and  indeed  fo  neceflarily.    Nothing  can  be  more 
appofite  to  the  profeffed  defign  of  thefe  writings ; 
nothing  of  more  real,  and  more  prefent  ufe.    Let 
me  fpeak  plainly.     We  have  been  all  of  us,  thofe  of 
every  fide,  and  of  every  denomination,  accuftomed 
too  long  to  Value  ourfelves,  fooliflily  or  knavifhly, 
on  our  zeal  for  this  or  that  party,  or  for  this  or  that 
government ;  and  to  make  a  merit  of  draining  the 
conftitution  different  ways,  in  order  to  ferve  the  dif- 
fetent  purpofes  of  each.     It  is  high  time  we  (hould 
;  all  learn,  if  that  be  ftill  poffible,  to  value  ourfelves 
j  in  the  firft  place  on-our  zeal  for  the  conftitution ;  to 
j  make  all  governments,  and  much  more  all  parties, 
i  bow  to  that,  and  to  fuffer  that  to  bow  to  none.     But 
/    how  (hall  this  conftitution  be  known,   unlefs  we 
make  it  the  fubjeft  of  careful  enquiry,  and  of  fre- 
quent and    fober  refleftion  ?   Or  unknown,    how 
(hall  It  become,  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  objeft  of 
our  admiration,  our  love  and  our  zeal  ?  Many  of 
thofe  who  reap  the  greateft  advantages  from  it,  pafs 
it  by  unregarded,  with  equal  folly  and  ingratitude. 
Many  take  a  tianfient,  inattentive  view  of  it.   Many 
again  confider  it  in  part  only,  or  behold  it  in  a  nar- 
row, pedantic  light.    Inftead  of  this,  we  (hould  view 
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n  often.  We  fhould  pierce  through  the  form  to  the 
foul  of  it.  We  (hould  contemplate  the  noble  objeft  ,  / 
in  all  its  parts,  and  in  the  whole,  and  render  it  as  ^ 
familiar  to  our  intelleftuaVfight,  as  the  moft  common 
fenfible  objefts  are  to  our  corporeal  fight.  "  *  Quam 
*'  ilia  ardentes  amores  ^xitaret  fui,  fi  videretur  ?^* 
Well  may  it  be  allowed  me  to  apply  to  fo  glorious  an 
effort  of  human  wifdom,  what  TuUy  fays  alter  Plato, 
in  the  Phaedrus,  if  I  miftake  not,  of  wifdom  her- 
felf.  ^  :  . 

"  All  public  regiment,  fays  Mr.  Hooker,  hath 
**  arifen  from  deliberate  advice,  confultation  and 
*'  compofition  between  men."     The  propofition  is 
undoubtedly  and  univerfally  true.     It  is  as  true  in 
the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  as.  it  is  in  the  kingdom  of 
Britain ;    and  the  undeniable  confequences  which     / 
flow  from  it  are  obvious.     We  are  not  to  wonder,  ^ 
however,  if  men  do  not  look  up  lo  this  original  go- 
vernment, nor  trace  thefe  confequences  frona  it  in 
moft  countries.     In  the  inftitution  of  governments, 
too  great  powers  have  been  ufually  given,  and  too 
great  confidence  repofed,  either  at  firft,  or  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time.  Thefe  powers  have  fubfifted,  have  been 
confirmed  by  more  time,  and  increafed  by  the  very 
nature  of  power,  which  is  the  propereft-  inftrument 
of  it's  own  propagation.     But  the  original  compo- 
fition, for  want  of  being  expreffed,  or  ,fufBciently 
implied,  or  frequently  recurred  to  by  the  forms  of 
the  government,  hath  b6en  forgot,  or  hath  grown 
fo  obfolete,  that  they  whofe  intereft  required  that  no 
fuch  thing  (hould  be  Relieved,  have  thought  them- 
felves  at  liberty  boldly  to  deny  it ;  and  not  only  fo, 
but  to  fuppofe  fome  other  original  of  government. 
Strange  fyftems  of  policy,  and  ftranger  of  religion, 
have  been  devifed  to  fupport  and    fanftify  thefe 
ufurpations.     Education  hath  been  fet  on  the  fam& 

•  Cic.  de  finib.  1.  2. 
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fide;  and  faucy  authonty  hath  prevailed  sigainft  tbe 
cleareil  ligh,t  pf  luture,  ajiid  tbc  plaineft  didateg  of 
cpminon  feafe.    No  m^n  yilnQ  h^nth  read  axid  looked 
abroad  ii)to  the  world,  aD4  mad^  a  realbnable  ufe  of 
either,  will  think  this  too  (trange  to  be  true  ^  fince 
there  is  no  .demo^ilr2i,ted  ttutK  (fuch  truths!  mean 
as  are  here  fppk^u  of)  which  may  not  be  rendered, 
at  lead,  very  problemalical»  b.y  long,  un,iforn),  po- 
fitive  cpntradi^ion ;  ijor  anY  demon/irated  lie,  which 
may  not  be  rendered  probable  to  many,  and  certain 
to  fome,  by  ^  long,  uniform,'  pofitive  ^iHrination ; 
according  tp  a  juft  obfervatioft  made  by  father  Paul 
fomewhere  or  other,  on  Qccafipn  of  Conftantine's 
fuppofed  grant,  and  qther  cheats  of  the  court  of 
Rome.  But  ^e  of  this  country  hs^ve  been  more  happy* 
Our  original  contract  bath  been  recurred  to  often, 
ai^d  as  many  cavils  a;s  have  been  made,  as  many  jefts 
as  have  been  broke  about  this  exprefSon,  we  might 
fafely  defy  the  affertors  of  abfolute  ijionarchy  and 
arbitrary  will^  if  there  were  any  worth  pur  regard,  to 
produce  any  one  point  of  time,  fince  which  we  know 
any  thing  of  our  conftitution,  wherein  the.  whole 
fcheme  of  it  would  not  have  been  one  monftrous  ab- 
furdity,.  unlefs  an  original  contraft  had  been  fup* 
pofed.     They  mpft  have  been  blinded  therefore  by 
ignorance,  or  paiEon,  or  prejudice,  who  did  not 
always  fee  that  there  is  fuch  a  thmg  neceflarily,  and 
.    in  the^very  nature  of  pur  conftitution ; ,  and  that  they 
might  as  well  doubt  whether  the  foundations  of,  an 
antient,  folid  building  were  fuited  and  proportioned 
to  the  elevation  and  form  of  ic,  as  whether  our  con- 
ftitution was  eftabliihed  by  compofition  and  contraft. 
I    Sure  I  am.  that  they  muft  be  worfe  than  blind,  if 
I    any  fuch  there  are,  who  do  npt  confefs  at  this  time, 
I   and  under  the  prefent  fettlement,  that  our  conftitution 
1  is  in  the  ftrifteft  fenfe  a  bargain,  axonditional  con- 
i  trad  between  the  prince  and  the  people,  as  it  <\U 
I  ways 
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^vays  hath  been,  and  ftill  is,  betweeft  the  reprefeni 
tative  and  collefl:ive  bodies  of  the  nation.  ^ 

That  this  bargain  may  not  be  broken,  on  the 
Jjart  of  the  princre  \^ith  the  people,  (tho*  the  execu- 
tive power  be  trufted  to  thfe  prince,  to  be  exercifed 
according  to  fiich  rules,  slnd  by  thfe  mifliftry  of  fuch 
officers,  as  are  prefcribed  by  the  isLws  atid  cuftbms 
of  this  kingdom)  the  legJflative,  or  fupreitie  power^  \l 
lis  vefted  by  our  cohftitution  in  three  eftates,  whereof 
the  king  is  oiie.     Whiift  the  members  of  the  other  y' 
two  prefei-ve  their  privatd  independency,  and  thofe 
eftates  are  cohfequently  under  no  dependency,  ex- 
cept that  which  is  in  the  fchethe  of  our  cbnftitution, 
this  control  oii  the  firft  will  always  be  ftifficient ;     ^ 
and  a  bad  kihg,  let  him  be  as  bold  as  he  may  pleafe 
to  be  thought,  niuft  ftand  in  a\ye  of  an  honeft  parliar 
ment. 

That  this  bs^gAin  may  not  be  broken,  on  the' 
part  of  the  reprefentative  body,  with  the  coUefliv^ 
t)6dy  df  the  hatix)n,  it  is  not  only  a  principal,  de^ 
clared  tight  of  the  people  of  Britain,  that  the  elec- 
tion of  members  to  fit  irt  parliament  fliall  be  free, 
but  it  hath  been  a  principal  part  of  the  care  and  at-* 
terition  of  parliaments,  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  to  watch  Over  this  frel^om,  afid  to  feciire  it, 
by  removing  all  influence  of  the  crown,  and  all  I 
other  corrupt:  influence,  from  thefe  eleftions.  This  } 
care  and  this  attention  have  gone  ftlll  farther.  They 
have  providbd,  as  faf  as  they  have  been  fufFered  to 
provide  hitherto,  by  the  conftitutidnal  dependency 
of  one  houfe  on  the  other,  and  of  both  on  the  crown,  ' 
that  all  fuch  influence  Ihould  be  removed  from  the 
members  after  they  are  chofen.  Even  here  the  pro- 
vidence of  our  conft:itution  hath  not  flopped.  Left 
all  other  provifions  ftiould  be  iheffeftual  to  keep  the 
members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  out  of  this  uncon- 
ftitutional  dependency,  which  fome  men  prefume, 

with 
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With  a  filly  dogmatical  air  of  triumph,  to  fuppofe 
neceffary  to  fupport  the  conftitutional  independency 
of  the  crown,  the  wifdom  of  our  conftitution  hath 
thought  fit  that  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people 
fliould  not  have  time  -to  forget  that  they  are  fuch  ; 
that  they  are  empowered  to  aft  for  the  people,  not 
againft  them.  In  a  word,  our  conftitution  means, 
that  the  members  of  this  body  (hould  be  kept,  as  it 
were,  to  their  good  behavior,  by  the  frequent  re- 
turns of  new  eleftions, .  It  does  all  that  a  conftitu- 
tion can  do,  all  that  can  be  done  by  legal  provifions, 
to  fecure  the  interefts  of  the  people,  by  maintaining 
the  integrity  of  their  truftees :  and  left  all  this  fliould 
fail,  it  gives  frequeilt  opportunities  to  the  people  t6 
fecure  their  interefts  themfelves,  by  mending  their 
choice  of  their  truftees ;  fo  that  as  a  bad  king  muft 
ftand  in  awe  of  an  honeft  parliament,  a  corrupt 
houfe  of  commons  muft  ftand  in  awe  of  an  honeft 
people. 

Between  thefe  two  eftates,  or  branches  of  the 
legiflative  power,  there  ftands  a  third,  the  houfe  of 
peers ;  jvhich  may  feem  in  theory,  perhaps,  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  the  crown,  to  be  a  pro- 

*  per  control  upon  it,  becaufe  the  fcle  right  of  creating 
peerjs  refides  in  the  crown  j  whereas  the  crown  hath 
no  right  to  intermeddle  in  the  eledting  commoners. 
This  would  bfe  the  cafe,  and  an  intolerable  one 
indeed,  if  the  crown  fliould  exercife  this  right  often, 
as  it  had  been  exercifed  fometimes  with  univerfal 
and  moft  juft  difapprobation.     It  is  poflible  too  that 

/  this  may  come  to  be  the  cafe,  in  fome  future  age, 
by  the  method  of  elefting  peers  to  fit  in  parliament, 
for  one  part  of  the  fame  kingdom,  by  the  frequent 
tranflations  of  bifliops,  and  by  other  means,  if  the 
wifdom  and  virtue  of  theprefent  age,  and  the  favor- 
able opportunity  of  the  prefent  aufpicious  and  in- 
dulgent reign  do  not  prevent  it.    But  in  all  other 
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Tefpefts,  the  perfons  who  are  bnce  created  peers, 
an4  their  pofterity,  according  to  the  fcheme  of  the 
cdnftitution^  having  a  right  to  fit  and  debate,  and 
vote  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  which  cannot  be  taken 
from  then),  except  by  folrfeiture;  all  influence  of 
the  kind  I  have  mentioned  feems  to  be  ag^n  re- 
moved, and  their  Ihare  in  the  government  depend- 
ing neither  on  the  king  nor  the  people,  they  confti- 
tute  a  middle  order,  and  ire  propei-ly  mediators  be- 
tween the  other  two,  in  the  eye  of  our  conftitution*  ^ 
It  i?  by  tjiiis  mixture  of  monarchical,  ariftocrati-/ 
cal  and  deraocratical  power,  blended  together  inf     v 
one  fyften\,  and  by  thefe  three  eftates,  balancing  \    ^ 
one  aij'other,  that  our  free  conftitution  of  govern-  \ 
ment  hath  been  preferved  fo  long  inviolate,  or  h^th  |     ^ 
been  brought  back,  after  haying  fuflfered  violations,  t   / 
to  its  original  principles,  and  been  renewed,  and  j 
improved  too,  by  frequent  aiid  fajutary  revolutions,  i 
It  is  by  this  that  ,weak  and  wicked  princes  have  beei> 
oppofed,  reftrained,  reformed,  punifhed  by  p^rliar 
ments  ;  that  the  real,  and  perhaps  the  doubtful,  exr 
orbitances  of  parliaments  have  been  reduced  by  the 
i:rown,  ^nd  that  the  heat  of  one  houfe  hath  been 
moderated,  or  the  fpirit  taifed,  by  the  proceedings 
of  the  other.     Parliaments  have  had  a  gqod  effeft 
on  the  people^  by  keeping  them  quiet ;  and  the  peo- 
ple on  parliaments,  by  keeping  them  within  bounds, 
which  they  were  tempted  to  tranfgrefs.     A  juft  pon- 
fidence  in  the  fafe,  regular,  parliamentary  methods 
of  redreffing  grievances  hath  often  made  the  freeft,  ? 
and. not  the  moft  patient  people  on  earth,  bear  the 
greatcft  grievances  much  tenger  than  people  held 
under  ftronger  reftraints,  and  more  ufed  to  oppref- 
fion,  who  had  not  the  fame  confidence,  nor  the  fame 
/xpeftation,  have  borne  even  lefs.     The  cijes  of  the 
^people,    and  the  terror  of  approaching  eleftions, 
h^ve  defeated  the  moft,  dangerous  projefts,  for  beg* 
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gating,  and  cnflaving  the  natioja ;  and  tbe  majority 
without  doors  hath  obliged  the  majority  within  doors 
to  truckle  to  the  minority.     In  a  word,  two  things 
may  be  faid  with  truth  of  our  conftitution,  which  I 
think  neither  can,  nor  evpr  could  be  faid  of  any 
other.     It  fecures  fociety  againfl:  the  miferies  which* 
are  infeparable  from  fimple  forins  p£  government, 
and  is  liable  as  little  as  poflible  to  the  inconveniencies 
that  arife  in  mixed  forms.     It  cannot  become  uneaiy 
to  the  prince,  or  people,  unlefs  the  former  be  egre- 
gioufly  weak  or  wickied;  nor  be  deftrpyed,  unlefs 
the  latter  be  cxceflively  and  univerfally  corrupt,**-^ 
But  thefe  general  affertions  require  to  be  a  little'bet- 
ter  explained. 
y^^  By  fimple  forms  of  government,  I  mean  fuch  as 
lodge   the  whole  fupreme   power,    abfolutely  and 
without  control,  either  in  a  fmgle  perfon,  or  in  the 
principal  perfons  of  the  community,  or  in  the  whole . 
body  of  the  people.     Such  governments  are  govern- 
ments of  arbitrary  wHl,  and  therefore  of  all  imagi-  ^ 
liable  abfurdities  the  mpft  abfurd.     They  ftand  in 
direct  oppofition  to  the  fole  motive  of  fubmiffion  to 
any  government  whatfoever ;  for  if  men  quit  the 
I  ftate,  and  renounce  the  rights  of  nature,  (one  .of 
I  which  is,  to  be  fure,   that  of  being  governed  by 
their  own  will)  they  do  this,  that  they  may  not  re- 
main expofed  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  other  men,  the 
weakeft  to  that  of  the  ftrongeft,  the  few  to  that  of 
the  many.     Now,  in  fubmitting  to  any  fimple  form 
of  government  whatever,  they  eftablifti  what  they 
1  mean  to  avoid,  and  for  fear  of  being  expofed  to  ar- 
I  bitrary  will  fometimes,  they  chufe  to  be  governed 
\by  it  always.     Thefe  governments  do  not  only  de- 
generate into  tyranny,  they  are  tyranny  in  their 
very  inftitution  ;  and  they  who  fubmit  to  them  are 
flaves,  not  fubjeds,   however  the  fupreme  power 
may  be  exercifed  ;  for  tyranny  and  flavery  do  not  fo 
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propeily  confifl:  in  the  ftripes  that  are  given  and  re- 
ceiyed,  as  in  the  power  of  giving  them  at  pleafure, 
and  the  necefJity  ot  receiving  chem,  whenever  and 
for  whatever  they  are  inflifted.     Abfolute  democracy 
may  appear  to  fome,  in  abftraded  fpeculation,  a 
iefs  deviation  from  nature  than  monarchy,  and  more 
agreeable  to  reafon,  becaufe  here  it  is  the  will  of  the 
whole  community,  that  governs  the  whol    commu- 
nity, and  becaufe  reafon  does  certainly  inftruft  every 
man,  even  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  frailty, 
the  impotentia  animi  of  the  Latin  writers,  to  truft  as 
little  power  as  poffible  to  any  other  man.     But  ftill 
it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  if  it  be  uiifafe  for  a  people 
to  truft  too  much  power  to  a  prince,  it  is  unfafe  for 
them  Ukewife  to  keep  too  much  power  to  themfelves, 
Abfolute  monarchy  is  tyranny;  but  abfolute  demo-  ] 
cracy  is  tyranny  and  anarchy  both.     If  arift'ocracy 
be  placed  between  thefe  two  extrerftes,  it  is  placed 
on  a  flipper y  ridge,  and  muft  fall  into  one  or  thie 
other,  according  to  the  natural  courfe  of  human  af- 
fairs ;  if  the  few  who  govern  are  united,  into  ty- 
ranny, perhaps,   more  fevere  than  any  other ;    if 
they  are  difunited,   into  faftions  and  diforders  as 
great  as  thofe  of  the  moft  tumultuous  democracy. 
From  fuch  obfervations,  and  many  of  the  fame 
-  kind  and  tendency,  it  hath  been  concluded  very  rea- 
fonably,  that  the  beft  form  of  government  muft  be 
one  compounded  of  thefe  three,  and  in  which  they 
are  all  fo  tempered,  that  each  may  produce  the  good 
effefts,  and  be  reftrained  by  the  counter- workings 
,  of  the. other  two,  from  producing  the  bad  effeds  that 
are  natural  to  it.     Thus  much  is  evident.     But  then 
how  to  fix  that  juft  proportion  of  each,  how  to  hit 
that  happy  temperament  of  them  all  in  one  fyftem, 
is  a  difficulty  that  hath  perplexed  the  wifeft  politici- 
ans, and  the  moft  famous  legiflators.     Let  me  quote 
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one  of  the  greateft  writers  of  antiquity.  *  Tacitus 
acknowledges,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  annals, 
what  is  here  advanced ;  but  he  thinks  fuch  a  confti- 
tution  of  government  rather  a  fubjeft  of  fine  fpecula- 
tion  than  of  praftice.  He  thinks  it  much  more 
likely  that  fuch  a  fyftem  fhould  continue  to  be  ad- 
mired and  praifed  in  idea,  than  eftablifbed  in  feft ; 
and  if  it  happens  eve^  to  be  eftabliflied,  he  does  not 
imagine  it  can  be  fupported  long.  Not  only  the 
real  difficulties  which  his  fagacity  prefented  to  his 
mind^  but  hi«  refleftions  on  the  conftitution  and 
fate  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  might  lead  Taci- 
tus into  this  defpondency.  But  what  the  refine- 
ments of  Roman  policy  could- not  do,  hath  been 

I  done  in  this  illand,  upon  foundations  laid  by  the 
rough  fimplicity  of  our  northern  anceftors. 

It  would  be  a  curious  and  entertaining  amufo^ 
ment,  to  reduce  the  conftitutions  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernment, and  of  thofe  which  were  formed  on  the 
ruins  of  that  empire,  particularly  of  our  own,  to 
their  firft  principles ;  to  obferve  in  which  they  agree, 

.  and  in  which  they.difFei:,  and  the  uniform  or  various 
tendencids  of  each  ;  to  inark  the  latent,  a^  well  as 
apparent  caufes  of  their  rife  and  fall  ^  how  well  or 
how  ill  they  were  contrived  for  triumphs  abfoad,  or 
peace  at  home ;  for  vain  grandeur,  or  real  profpe- 
rity;  for  refilling  corruption,  or  being' ruined  by  it. 
Such  an  analyfis  and  enquiry  would  be,  I  imagine, 
not  only  amufing  but  ufeful.  'At  leaft,  it  would  be 
more  fo  than  any  rhapfody  of  general  reflexions, 
huddled  together  with  little  order  or  defign  ;  for 
thefe  leave  no  fyftematical  impreflions  on  the  mind  ; 
nothing  but  a  confufion  of  ideas,  often  bright  and 

*  Cundlas  nationes  &  urbes  populu?,  aut  primores,  aut  finguli 
regunt.  Dele6la  ex  his  &  conftituta  reipublica;  forma,  laudari 
facilius  quain  evenire  ;  vel,  fi  evenit,  baud  diuturna  efle  poteft. 
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glittering,  feldom  inftruclive.  But  a  work  of  this^^ 
kind  would  be  too  voluminous  and  toa  afpiring  for 
thefe  little  effays,  and  of  them  the  humble  author. 
He  will  therefore  keep  to  his  point,  and  content  him- 
felf  to  make  fome  of  thofe  obfervations  alone,  which 
feem  proper  to  illuftrate  and  prove  what  he  hath  ad- 
vanced, that  the  Britifli  conftitution  is  a  plain  and 
fufEcient  rule  of  judgment  and  condudl:  to  us  in 
every  thing  that  regards  our  liberty;  for  prefer  ving 
of  which,  as  well  as  for  fecuring  ita  own  duration, 
it  is  better  fitted  than  any  other. 

There  was  fo  great  a  mixture   of  monarchical 
power  in  the  Ronian  commonwealth,  that  *  Livy 

,  dates  the  original  of  liberty  from  the  expulfion  of 
the  Tarquins,  rather  becaufe  the  confular  dignity 
was  made  annual,  than  becaufe  the  regal  power  had 
fuiFered  any  diminution  in  that  change.  The  difta- 
torial  power,  the  moft  abfolute  that  can  be  ima- 
gined, was  introduced  in  eight,  or  at  fa^theft  in  ^ 
eleven  years  afterwards,  and  may  therefore  be 
reckoned  coeval  with  the  commonwealth ;  and 
whatever  diminution  either  this  or  the  confular 
power  might  fuffer,  tne  axes  and  the  rods  were  t^r- . 
rible  to  the  laft,  efpecially  when  they  were  carried 
before  a  dictator,  for  whom  the  tribunes  of  tlje  peo- 
ple were  not  a  match,  as  they  were  for  the  confuls. 
But  tho'  tihcre  were  three  forts  of  power  exercifed, 
there  were  but  two  orders,  or  eftates  eftabliflied  in 

,  this  commonwealth,  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians; 
and  the  fupreme  power  was  divided  accordingly  be- 
tween the  fenate  and  the  colledive,  not  a  reprefen- 
tatiye,  body  of  the  people.     Thefe  two  orders  or 

*  Libertatis  originem  inde  magis,  qula^annuiim  imperium  con- 
fulare  fa6lum  eft,  quam  quod  diminutum  quicquam  fit  ex  regil 
poreftate,  numeres.     Oinnia  jura,  oainia  infignia  primi  confules  . 
^lenuere.     Lib.  cap.  i. 
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eftates  had  frequeftt  cotitefts,  and  well  they  might, 
fmce  tUey  had  very  oppofitc  ifttetefts.  *  Agrarian 
laws,  fo^  inftance,  began  to  be  promulgat-ed  tvithin 
three  and  twenty  years,  and  continued  to  the  end  of 
th€  commonwealth  to  produce  the  fame  dHbi'derSi 
How  inconfiftent,  indeed,  was  that  plan  of  gdvern- 
ment^  which  requited  fo  much  hard  fervice  of  the 
people }  atid  which,  leaving  theni  fo  much  power  in 
the  diftribution  of  power,  left  them  fo  little  pro-r 
perty  in  the  diftribution  of  property  ?  Such  an  in^r 
quality  of  property,  and  of  the  means  of  acquiring 
it,  cannot  fubfift  in  an  equal  coinmonwealth  ;  and  f 
much  apprehend  that  any  near  approaches  to  a  mo* 
r.opoly  of  property,  would  not  be  long  endured 
even  in  a  monarchy. — But  I  return  to  my  firft  ob- 
fervation, 

Tho'  the  Romans  made  frequent  eiperiente  of 
the  cruel  mi  fcbiefs,  and  even  extreme  da^iger  to  li- 
berty, which  attended  almoft  every  variance  of  the 
two  eftates,  yet  did  they  never  fallupon  any  fafe  or 
effeftual  method  of  preventing  thefc  difputes,  or  of 
reconciling  them  witnout  violence*  "  The  old  expe- 
dients alone  fubfifted ;  sLnd  furely  tliey  were  not 
only  violent,  but  extra-conftitutional.  'When  the 
fenate  was  inflexible,  the  people  had  immediate  re- 
courfe  to  fedition.  When  the  people  was  tefraftory, 
the  fenate  had  recourfe  to  a  diftator*  The  latter 
had  an  approbation  which  could  not  be  given  to  the 
former,  and  was  a  legal  inftitution ;  notwithftand- 
ing  which  I  make  no  fcruple  of  faying  that  it  was  at 
leaft  as  inconfiftcnt  with  a  free  conftitution  of  go- 
vernment as  the  former.  Sedition  was  temporary 
anarchy.     A  diftator  was  a  tyrant  for  fix  months,  ' 

^  Turn  prl mum  lex  agraria  promwlgata  efl:;  riunquam  delnde 
ufque  ad  banc  memoriaai  fine  maximis  niotibus  rsrum  agitata. 
Lir.  1,  2.  c.  41. 
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ucjjefs  he  thought  fit  to  abdicate  fooner.  The  con- 
ftitutiou  was.  fufpendcd,  aad  endangered  by  both. 
It  might  h^ve  beea  deftroyed  by  the  exeflfes  of  oijie* 
It  was- deftrpyed  by  the  bare  duration  of  the  other* 
If  the  Romans  had  annually  elefted  out  of  their 
tribes,  a  certain  number  of  men  to  reprefent  the  peo- 
ple iaftead  of  depending  on  their  tribunea;  (a  fort 
of  bullying  magiftracy,  and  often  a  very  corrupt 
one)  and  if  this,  reprefeatativq  body  had  been  one 
eftate,  and  had  afted  as  fuch,  the  confuls  might  very 
well  have  fupplied  the  place  of  a  third  eftate,  and 
have  been  fafely  trufted,  evjen  more  independently  of 
the  fenate  than  they  \Kere,  with  the  executive  power. 
But  the  wa,nt  of  a  third  eftate  in  the  Roman  fyfteni 
of  government,  and  of  a  reprefentative  body,  to 
ad  for  the  coiledive  body,  maintained  one  perpe- 
tual ferment,  which,  often  increafed  into  a  ftorm, 
but  never  fubfide;d  into  a  calm,\  Theftate  of  Rome, 
and  of  the  greateft  men  in  that  commonwealth, , 
would  have  deferved  pity  rather  than_envy,  even  in 
the  beft  times,- if  their  defeftive  conftitution  had 
not  made  fuch  a  ftate  of  *  trouble  and  tumult  the 
price  they  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  their  liberty. 
But  this  was  not  the  whole  price.-  Whilft  Rome  ad- 
vanced triumphantly  in  conquering  the  world,  as 
her  orators,  poets  and  hiftorians  have  expreifed 
themfelves  ;  that  is,  a  few  nations  round  the  Medi- 
terranean  fea,  and  little  more ;  her  citizens  turned 
againft  one  another  thofe  weapons,  which  were  put 
into  their  hands  againft  the  enemies  of  Rome.  Mu- 
tual profcriptions  and  bloody  maffacres  followed: 

*  Concicncs  magiftratuum  psne  perno£lantium  m  roftris.-*— *, 
Accufdtiones  potentium  reoruju,  Sr  afllgnatse  etiam  domibus  ini-' 
niicirioc— Proceru.ii  fi^iftione-,  &  afRdua  fenatus  advcrfe.n  pk- 
bcjji  ccrtaiuiiia. 

Dial,  de  Orat.  QMinctll.  Taci:o  infcrip. 
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each  party  triumphed  in  its  turn  ;  they  tvere  more 
animated  and  better  difciplined  by  their  conteft^ ; 
both  grew  ftronger ;  the  commonwealth  alone  grew 
weaker ;  and  Pompey  and  Caefar  finiflied  the  laft 
tragical  fcene,  which  Marius  and  Sylla  began.     In 
fine,  the  Roman  commonwealth  would  have  been 
diffolved  much  fooner  than  it  was,  by  the  defers  I 
have  mentioned,  which  many  circumftances  con- 
curred to  aggravate,  if  fuch  a  fpirit  of  wifdom,  as 
si     1  well  as   courage,  and  fuch  an  enthufiafm  for"  the 
grandeur,  the  majefty,  and*  the  duration  of  their 
empire  had  not  poffeffed  this  people,  as  never  pof- 
fefled  any  other.     When  this  fpirit  decayed,  when 
this  enthufiafm   cooled,  the  conftitutioii  could  not 
help,  nay,  worked  againft  itfelf.     That  diftatorial 
power,  on  which  the  lenate  had  always  depended  for 
preferving  it,  completed  the  ruin  of  it  in  the  hands 
of  Casfar ;  and  that  tribunicial  power,  to  which  the 
people  had  always  trufted  the  defence  of  their  li- 
berty, confirmed  their  flavery  in  the  hands  of  Au- 
guftus* 

1  am,  SIR,  &c* 


LETTER 
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LETTER    XIV. 


SIR, 

X  HE  ddFe£ls,  which  I  have  prefumed  to  cenfuror 
in  the  R-oman  conP:itution  of  government,  were 
avoided  in  fome  of  thofe  that  were  eftablifiied  on  the 
breaking  of;  that  empire,  by  the  northern  nations 
and  the  Goths ;  for  I  fufped  that  the  Goths  were 
not  properly  and  ftridly  a  northern  nation,  any  more  • 
than  the  Huns  and  the  Alans,  tho*  they  have  been 

often  confounded,  and  I  believe  by  myfelf. ^Let 

us  caft  our  eyes  on  Spain  and  France. 

We  cannot  arrive,  as  far  as  my  fcanty  knowledge 
informs  me,  at  any  particular  and  authentic  account 
of  the  fcheme  of  that  government  which  the  weftern 
Goths  eftabliflied,  when,  driven  out  of  Gaul  by 
the  Franks,  they  drove  the  Vandals  and  the 
Alans  out  of  Spain  j  nor  diftinguifh  very  accu- 
rately between  fuch  inftitutions  as  were  parts-  of 
the  original  Gothic  plan,  and  fuch  as  v^re  introduc- 
ed into  the  feveral  kingdoms  that  fofr^ed  themfelvcs 
..on  the  re-conqueft  of  the  country  by  the  Spaniards  * 
from  the  Arabs  and  Moors.  The  original  of  th^ 
Cortes  particularly  is  quite  in  the  dark,  as  we  arc 
affured  by  a  very  *  induffiious  enquirer  and  judi- 
cious writer.  Thus  much,  however,  we  may  aflert, 
that  the  Gothic  kings  were  at  firft  eleftive,  and  al- 
ways limited,  even  after  they  became  hereditary ; 

*  Dr.Gedcks  in  lils  Mifcell.  Tracts. 
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and  that  the  Cortes,  whenever  it  was  eflabllfhcd 
was  an  affembly,  that  may  be  more  truly  compared 
to'  a  Britilh  parliament  than  the  affemby  of  the  ftates 
of  France  could  ever  pretend  to  be.  Churchmen 
had  wriggled  themfelves  into  a  ffiarc  of  temporal 
power  among  tjie  Goths,  as  they  did  in  every 
country  where  they  were  admitted  to  preach  the 
gofpel,  tho'  without  any  authority  from  the  gofpel ; 
fo  that  the  Cortes  confifted  of  prelates,  as  well  as 
dukes,  matters  of  orders,  earls  and  ricdfliomcs, 
who  compofed  the  whole  body  of  the  no)>ility ;  and 
of  the  procurators  of  the  coiwu^ons  j  that  is,  of  the 
citizens  and  burgeSes,  chofea  by  the  cities  and  bo- 
roughs to  reprefent  and  aft  for  the  whole  body  of 
the  commons.  To  preferve  the  independency  of 
this  affembly,  thefe  procurators  were  to  be  paid  by 
the  corporatioris  for  which  they  ferved ;  the  king 
was  to  give  no  office  or  falary  to  any  of  them ;  nay, 
a  ''  *  refumption  of  rewardiSj  granted  to  members 
^^  of  the  Cortes,*'  was  once  at  leaft  debated,  if  not 
enafted*  In  fliort,'  he  was  not  to  name  their  prefi- 
dent,  nor  even  to  fend  letters  unopened  to  any  of 
them.^  No  money  could  be  raifed  on  the  fubjcfts, 
without  the  confent  of  this  affembly;  and  it^was  a 
(landing  maxim,  or  order,  that  redrefs  of  grievances 
fhould  precede  the  grants  of  fupplies.  Such  a  frame 
of  government  as  this  feems  bulk  for  duration ; 
and,  in  faft,  if  it  had  not  been  undermined,  it  could 
not  have  been  demolifhed.  The  manner  in  which 
it  was  both  undermined  and  demoliflled  totally  at 
l:\tt,  deferves  the  attention  of  every  man  in  Britain. 
It  was  undermined  by  the  influence  of  the  court, 
too  much  connived  at  and  too  long  tolerated,  on  the 
members  of  the  Cortes.  Proftitute  wretches  were 
found  in  thofe  days,  I  doubt  not,  as  well  as  in  ours, 

*  Dr.  Gedcles  in  his  MIfcelL  Tracts.  * 
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to  toaintain  tfeat  the  neceflary  indepepdency  of  the 
prince  could  hot  be  fupported/ without  allowing  a 
corrupt  dependency  of  the  Cortes  on  him  ;  an4  they 
had  in  thofe  days  ftich  fuccefs  in  Caftjle,  as  we 
ought  to  h<^  they  will  never  obtain  in  Britain. 
When  corrupt  majorities  were  thus  fecured,  pre- 
tences were  not  wanting,  nor  will  they  ever  be  fd, 
for  making  conceffion's  to  the  crown,  repugnant  to 
the  fpirk  of  the  conftttution,  and  even  inconfiftent 
with  the  forms  of  it.  Such  pretences,  ho\yever 
piaufibk,  would  not  have  been  adojjrted  by  meii 
zealous  ^o  prefer ve  their  liberty ;  becaufe  any  real 
danger,  remote  as  well  as  immediate,  to  a  free  con- 
ftit>ufion,  would  in  their  balance  outweigli  all  confi- 
deratiofis  of  real  eKpediency,  and  much  more  all  the 
frivolous  pretences  of  that  kind.  But  the  *  meniberi 
of  the  Cottefi  were  no  longer  fuch  men,  when 
Caftile  loft  her  liberties  under  Charles  the  fifth. 
The  cuftom  of  bribing  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
commons,  by  gifts  and  promifes,  and  fo  fecuring  a 
majority  to  the  court,  had  long  prevailed,  as  we 
have  juft  now  faid  ;  and  after  that,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  excifes,  given  for  eight  years  only, 
became  perpetual ;  if  money  w^s  granted  before 
grievances  were  redreffed  ;  and  if  the  precedent  fet 
in  the  time  of  Henry  the  fecond,  was  followed  in  all 
fucceeding  reigns.  The  Cortes  gave  this  prince  a 
fupply,  for  making  war  on  the  Moors ;  but  the 
'j-  fum  being  reprefented  by  the  court  to  be  infuffi- 
cient  for  the  fervice,  it  was  carried  that,  in  cafe  of 
a  deficiency,  the  king  might  raife,  without  calling 
a  Cortes,  the  money  neceflary  to  make  good  that  de- 
ficiency. This  vote  of  credit  gave  an  incurable 
fatal  wound  to' that  conftitution.  I  call  it  a  vote  of 
credit,,  tho*  the  powers  it  gave  feem  to  be  lefs  than 

*  Dr.  Geddes  in  hi&  Mifcell.  Tracts.  f  Ibid. 
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thofe  which  are  given  by  fome  modern  votes  of  crcK  J 

dit ;  for  furely  there  is  a  difference,  and  not  a  fmall. 
one,  between  a  power  to  raife  money  direftly  on  the 
people,  for  a  fervice  known,  and  already  approved, 
and  provided  for  in  part,  by  their  reprefentatives^ 
and  a  power  to  borrow  money,  on  the  national  cre- 
dit, for  fer vices  unknown,  and  to  lay  the  nation 
under  an  obligation  of  paying  for  that  which  it  is 
pofEble  their  reprefentatives  may  difapprove. 

This  precedent  having  been  made  in,  favor  of  one 
one  king,  and  in  one  particular  con}undure,  it  be- 
came a  prevailing  argument  in  favor  of  every  otheir 
king,  and  in  every  other  conjunfture;  for  tho'  it  may 
be,  nay  muft  be,  in  the  vaft  variety  of  characters, 
and  of  conjunftures,  prudent  and  juft  to  grant  in  favor 
of  fome  princes^  and  upon  fome  occafions,  what  it 
would  be  neither  prudent  nor  juft  to  grant  in  favor 
of  other  princes,  and  upon  other  occafions,  yet  fuch 
is  the  merit  of  every  prince  who  fills  a  throne,  or  ra- 
ther fuch  is  the  fervile  adulation  paid  to  power,  in 
what  hands  foever  it  be  lodged,  that  general  and, 
almoil  univerfal  experience  fliews  this  rule,  which 
no  man  of  fenfe  would  break  in  the  management  of  his 
private  interefts,  abfolutely  reverfed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  moft  important,  national  interefts.  The 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  hence  is  plainly  this, 
that  the  inconveniency  or  danger  of  refufing  to  every 
prince,  and  in  every  conjundure,  fuch  things  as 
are  inconfiftent  with  the  conftitution  of  a  free  go- 
vernment, muft  be  always  lefs  than  the  inconve- 
niency or  danger  of  granting  them  to  any  prince,  and 
in  any  conjunfture. 

Let  me  add  this  farther  obfervation,  which  pre- 
fents  itfelf  fo  naturally  after  the  former.  Tho*  it  be 
proper  in  all  limited  monarchies,  to  watch  and 
guard  againft  all  conceffions,  or  ufurpations,  that 
may  deftroy  the  balance  of  power,  on  which  the  pre- 
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fervation  of  liberty  depends ;  yet  is  it  certain  that 
conceflions  to  the  crown  from  the  other  confHtuenc 
parts  of  the  legiflature  are  almoft  alotie  to  be  feared* 
There  is  no  danger  that  the  crown  fhould  make  them 
to  the  others ;  and  on  this  head  the  people  may 
veryfafely  truft  to  thofe  who  wear  it,  and  thofe  who 
ferve  it.     The  nobility  will  not  make  them  to  the 
commons,  without  great  ftruggles,  which  give  time 
for  interpofitions,  nor  the  commons  to  the  nobility. 
But  both  may  be  eafily  induced  to  make  them  to 
the  crown.     The  reafons  of  this  difference  are  ob- 
vious enough  J  for,  firft,  a  king  is  really  nothing 
more  than  a  fwpreme  magiftrate,  inftituted  for  the 
fervice  of  the  communi(;y,  which  requires  that  the 
execu^ve  power  flibuld  be  veiled  in  a  fingle  perfon^ 
He  hath,  indeed,  a  crown  on  his  head,  a  fceptre  in 
his  hand,  and  velvet  robes  on  his  back,  and  he  fits 
elevated  in  a  throne,  whilft  others  ftand  on  the 
ground  about  him ;  and  all  this  to  denote  that  he  is 
a  king,  and  to  draw  the  attention  and  reverence  of 
the  vulgar.     Juft  fo  another  maix  wears  a  mitre  on 
his  head,  a  crofier  in  his  hand,  and  lawn  fleeves, 
and  fits  in  a  purple  elbow  chair,  to  denote  that  he 
is  a  bifliop,  and  to  excite  the  devotion  of  the  multi- 
tude, who  receive  his  benediftion  very  thankfully  on 
their  knees.  But  ftill  the  king,  as  well  as  the  bifhop, 
holds  an  office,  and  owes  a  fervice.     "  GfEcium  eft 
*'  imperare,  non  regnum.'^     The  king,  whqn  he 
commands,  difcharges  a  truft,  and  performs  a  duty, 
as  well  as  the  fubjefl:,  when  he  obeys.      Notwith- 
ftandihg  which,  kings  are  apt  to  fee  themfelves  ia 
another  light,  and  experience  fliews  us  that  even 
they  who  made  them  what  they  are,  are  ape  to  take 
thlem  for  what  they  are  not.     From  bei^ce  it  h^- 
pencd  in  Spain,  and  may  happen  poffibly  in  oth^ 
countries,  that  the  kjngs,  inftead  of  being  fatisfi^d 
with,  and  thankful  for  the  dignity,  honor,  power 
'  M2  jai^d 
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and  \;7ealtb,  which  they  poffeffed  in  fo  eminmt  a  dt^ 

gree  abcrre  alt  other  magiftrat#s  asd  members  of  tbe% 

commonwealth,  repii^ed  at  their  being  paffefied  of 

TK^  mofe*     What  thefy  had  was  riven  them  by  the 

c0i^ftitutiofi }  and  what  they  bad  not  was  referred 

by  the  fame  authority  fo  the  nobiliiy  and  to*  the 

commons.     Bnt  Ihey  proceed,  and  their  iydophant^ . 

r^afonedy  as<  if  the  fote  ^ower  of  the  government^ 

and  the  whole  weakh  c^  th#  nation,  belonged  of 

t%ht  to  them,  and  tlie  limitations  of  the  monarchy 

were  fo  tnany  ufurpist^lons  on  the  moiciarctk4^in  the 

fecond  placej   be^$$f  thi^  conftant  defire  of  m« 

croaching^  there  is  smother  f eafon  why  conceflioans^ 

t($  the  erowi^  are  i»6re  to  ht  guarded  againft  than. 

o^l^9,   in  iimikd  moharch}e$.    The  regal  power 

r^fides  !ft  Otte  perfon.    The  othdr  fhdres  ctt  the  fu-» 

presiie  power  are  affigh^d  ^  bodies  of  men.    From 

hfence  it  follows  thfatt  the .  Intereft  of  the  king,  and  » 

the  imereft  of  the  erowii^  cailnot  well  be  divided  in 

the  mind  of  a  .pttnce  ;  whereai»  the  intereft  of  each 

individual  may  be  diftinguiihed  from  the  intereft  of 

the  nobility  or  of  the  commons,  and  ftill  more  from  t 

that  of  the  tvatiofi',  in  the  minds'of  thofe  whac^m^. 

pofean  houfe  Of  peers^  or  Who  are  repiefentativea  of  . 

the  people.     A  king  cannot  be  tempted  to  gii«e  vp 

the  intereft  of  the  crown,  beeaufe  he  cannot  give  vtp 

tW.^  puWic  intereft,  wtthout  giving  up  his  private 

intereft;  whereos  Ihe^  memberg  of  fuch  affembUes 

may  ptoninte  their  private  intereft,  by  iacriftcing  ta 

it  that  bf  the  public.     Several  other  reafdm  might 

be  Jnfifted  tipo(H,  to  eftdbltfh  thfe  truth  of  the  obfo**; 

nalkm^  we  have  tnade,  and  to  fliew  how  unfairly 

they  ai^e,  Xvho  will  att  along  ftippoft  that  the  mde» 

peTidehcy  e>f  the  cfrown  may  as  eftfiiy  fee  toft,  and  the 

balaneci  of  pow-er  1b6  dcftroyed  on  that  (kJe,  by  con- 

ceifioh^'from  the  prince,  :tnd  nfurparidns  on  him,  ♦ 

as  the  iid^^ndency  of  the  lords  or  Gommoos  may 

be 
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be  loft,  and  the  balance  of  power  be  deftroyed  on 
that  (ide,  by  conceflions  to  the  prince,  and  bv  his 
ufurpations.  Such  reafons,  for  mftancc^  mignt  be 
drawn  from  the  difference  of  that  influence  which 
the  crown  hath  on  the  other  eftates,  and  which  the 
other  eftates  have  on  the  crown ;  as  well  as  from  the 
differenicfe  of  the  pretences^,  which  may  be  urged  on 
behalf  of  the  crown,  or  of  the  nobility,  or  commons, 
to  obtain  fuch  conceflions ;  for  fuppofing  them  all 
co-equal,  as  parts  of  the  legiflature,  yet  if  it  be  con- 
fidered  that  the  executive  power  is  folely  in  the 
crown ;  that  the  difpofition  of  public  money,  as 
well  as  public  employments,  is  a  part  of  this  power ; 
that  this  power  is  m  continual  exercife,  and  may  im- 
mediately affeft,  more  or  lefs,  at  one  time  or  at  ano- 
ther, every  particular  man,  peer  as  well  as  com- 
moner ;  whereas  the  other  powers  are  exercifed  oc^ 
cafionally,  are  continued  or  fulpended,  in  great 
meafure,  at  the  will  of  the  prince,  and  are  employed 
chiefly  in  matters  of  general,  not  particular  concern  j 
in  fine,  if  it  be  confidered  farther,  that  the  powers 
exercifed  by  aflemblies  pf  peers  and  commoners, 
whether  thefe  alfemblies  be  ;  egarded  as  parts  of  the 
legiilature,  as  the  great  councils  of  the  nation,  br  a? 
the  judges  and  profecutors  of  enormous  offenders, 
are  few  and  fimple,  direfted  to  notorious  purpofes, 
cpnduded  by  rules  always  known,  always  the  fame, 
and  always  fufficient  to  thefe  purpofes :  whereas  the 
branches  of  executive  power  are  nutnerous  and  com- 
plicated, the  rules  various,  and  the  purpofes  often 
unknown,  often  contingent ;  fo  that  it  may  become 
difficult  to  judge  either  of  the  utility  of  the  purpofes, 
or  of  the  fuflSciency  of  the  powers  :  if  all  thefe  things 
be  confidered,  I  fay,  we  (hall  not  be  at  a  lofs  to  de- 
termine on  which  fide  the  danger  to  liberty,  in  a  li- 
mited monarchy,  lies  j  and  whethe;:  conceffions  to 

the 
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the  croVvn,  in  prejudice  of  the  conftitution,  are  no^ 
more  Kkely  to  be  made,  than  conceflions  from  it. 

HAPPy  had  it  been  for  the  people  of  Caftile,  if 
they  had  feen  this  danger  in  time,  and  had  remedied, 
whilft  the  remedies  were  in  their  power,  thofe  de- 
feats in .  theit  conftitution,  whatever  they  were, 
which  gave  their  kings  by  degrees  fuch  an  influence 
over  the  Cortes,  as  overturned  at  laft  the  whole  con- 
ftitution, and  gained  to  the  German  race,  that  be- 
gan^ to  reign  in  Charles  the  fifth,  (for  his  father 
Philip  is  fcarce  to  be  reckoned)  fuch  an  abfolute 
.  power  as  the  Gothic  kings  had  never  been  able  to 
obtain.  Tho*  Charles  the  fifth  was  a  very  abje 
prince,  yet  the  honor,  for  fuch  it  will  be  efteemed 
by  fome  men,  or  more  truly  the  infamy  of  iiiflaving 
Caftile,  muft  not  be  afcribed  to  his  fuperior  capa- 
city, nor  to  that  of  his  minifters.  Had  he  been  the 
meereft  tool,  a  thing  of  ftraw,  but  fomething  lefs 
than  afcarecrow,  and  unable  to  proted  the  property 
of  his  fubjedls,  he  might  ftill  have  taken  their  liber- 
ties from  them  in  that  conjunfture,'  as  he  did  moft 
effe£tually.  Corruption  was  eftablifhed ;  a,  majority 
of  the  Cortes  was  bribed  ;  the  nobility  was  detached 
from  the  common  intereft  from  titles,  places,  pen- 
lions,  andgrants ;  and  the  clergy  in  general,  for  ex- 
ceptions there  were,'  took  no  farther  ftiare  in  ;t  than 
their  particular  piques,  or  fome  indirefl:  and  fleeting 
cpnfiderations  infpjred  them  to  take.  The  nation 
faw  itfelf  betrayed,  and  the  commons  protefte'd 
loudly  againft  the  proceedings  of'  their  reprefenta- 
tives.  But  thjis  was  the  very  point  for  which  th6 
enemies  of  the  Caftilian  conftitution  waited  ;  and  as 
foon  as  a  pretente'  for  employing  force  was  given 
them,  they  muflled  themfelves  up  in  that  threadbare 
cloak  of  zeal  for  the  government^  and  ftabbed  their 
country  to  the  heart.  *  An  ordinance  of  the  Cortes 
tad  been   made  about  an  -hundred  years  before, 
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;^agjinft  inereafing  the  ftanding  forces  of  the  Idng- 
*dom  to  more  than  four  thoufand  foldiers  in  garri- 
fonj,  and  fifteen  hundred  ginets.  This  ordinance 
liad  not  been  very  well  obferved;  The  long,  wzr^ 
with  the  Moqrs  made  ai-mies  often  neceffary,  when 
.there  was  no  a9:ud  war.  The  danger  of  being  in- 
vaded by  the  Moors,  for  every  Moorifh  king  was 
•deemed  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  might  ferve  to 
make  thein  fo  rcprefented ;  and  when  this  jeafon 
failed  intixely,  as  It  did  by  the  ^onqueft  of  Granada^ 
the  laft  poffdfion  of  thefe  peaple  in  Spain,  pretences 
,for  keeping  armies  on  foot  were  ftill  to  be  found. 
There  were  ftill  Moorifli  factions ;  the  tiew  chrif- 
/tiahs  were  Moots  in  their  hearts ;  ambngft  the  old 
trhriftians  tlj^re  were  feveral  who  favored  them.;  .the 
people  were  not  to  tfe  trufted  with  their  own  pre- 
servation. ChievreSj  the  rapacious  minifter  of^ 
^Charles  the  fifth,  and  "his  journeymen,  for  fo  wgre 
thofe  Spfiriiards  called^  according  to  ]Dr.  -Geddes, 
who  did  not  care  how  muth  their  country  was  plun- 
dered by  foreigners,  provided  they  Ihared  the  fpoils  ^ 
.Chievres,  i  fay,  and  his  journeymen,  a  real  faQ:ion, 
and  perhaps  not  a  great  one,  were  the  faft  friends  of 
:the  government.  The  reft  of  the  nation  were  open 
^  fecret  enemies.  According  to  this  excellent  lo- 
.  gic,  the  former  were  to  be  proteSed  in  blundering, 
for  they  were  guilty  of  that  too,  as  well  as  in  plun- 
dering;  and  the  latter  were  to  be  opprefled  for  com- 
plaining. ITie  nation  Lwas  facrificed  to  a  faftion., 
and  an  e3?cellent  conftitution  deftroyed,  in  favor  of 
a  proffig?i?tc  government.  This  deftruftion  how*- 
^ver  would  not  have  been  fo  eafily  accompliflied,  nor 
would  Caftilians  alone  have  enflaved  Caftile  to  a  fo- 
reign race,^  after  affertmg  their  liberty  fo  often,  and 
fo  boldly,  againft  princes  of  their  own  coyntry,  if 
two  other  drcumftances  had  not  concurred.  Fer- 
dinand had  conquered  Navarre,  and  a  regular,  dif^. 
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ciplined  army  defended  that  conqiieft  againft  the 
French.  This  army,  which  was  at  hand,  marched 
into  .Ciftile,   defeated  ihe  commons,    and   extin* 

fuifhed  liberty  in  a  country  where  it  had  been  long 
eclining.  The  nobility  was  detached  from  the 
cominohs  by  grants  of  land,  amongit  pthex  confi* 
derations,  as  l  faid  above  j  and  the  comnwijs  re* 
Jiewed  their  cohteft  on  this  head,  perhaps  unjuRly, 
16  be  fure  very  unfeafonably.  The  comtnons  how- 
ever were  juftified  for  taking  arms,  in  th«  opinion 
df  the  nobility,  and  eveh  in  that  of  Adrian,  who 
^bvern^d  during  the  abfetice  of  Charles,  whofe  pre- 
te^tor  he  had  been ;  for  this  honeft  mad,  too  honeft 
to  be  long  endured  on  the  papal  throne,  where  he 
Was  afterwards  placed,  affirmed  that  all  the  troubles 
bf  Caftile  w^ere  caufed  by  the  king,  and  by  bis  cove- 
tous and  tyrannical  mimfters.  The  condud  of  th^ 
comrnons  upon  this  great  cccafion,  was  in  many  in^ 
ttatices  rarti  and  violent,  as  well  as  ill  advifed  and 
Wieak.  But  they  were  tumultuous  aflemblies  driven 
into  defpair ;  and  the  nobility^  who  might  have  had 
great  fway  amongft  them,  and  might  have  helped  to 
regulate  their  fire,  and  to  keep  them  fober,  helped 
oil  the  contrary  to  make  them  mad,  either  by  he* 
glefting  them,  or  by  taking  part  againft  them,  till  it 
was  too  late ;  and  then  complained  of  their  being 
mad,  with  as  ill  a  grace  as  the  principal  men  of 
Roilife,  who  helped  to  corrupt  that  people,  com- 
plained of  their  corruption,  an(J  affigned  it  as  a  rea- 
fon  for  depriving  them  of  their  liberty. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  foleclfm  in  politics 
than  that  of  a  nobility,  under  monarchical  govern-, 
liient,  who  fuffer  the  liberty  of  the  commons  to  be 
taken  away.  In  ariftocracies,  the  nobility  get  what* 
ever  the  commons  lofe;  but  in  monarchies,  the 
crown  alone  is  the  gainer,  and  the  certain  confe- 
cji^eAcc  pf  their  helping  to  enflave  the  commons, 
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fituft  be  that  of  beinff  enflared  tk^mfclv^s  at  kft. 
How,   indeed,   Sjould  it  bt  othetwife,   fince  the'  _ 
liberty  of  the  comiuons  cannot  be  taken  away,  u* 
'hk  the  Gonftitution  be  fifft  broken ;  and  fince  nei- 
ther the  peers,  nor  any  one  ctfe,  can  hold  their  pri- 
.vileges  or  their  properties  j  by  abetter  tenure  than 
that  of  arbitrary  will,  when  the  conftitution  is  once 
broken  ?  Was  it  poflibie  to  doubt  of  this  truth,  we 
'  TOight  find^the  proof  of  It,  without  going  out  of  the 
country  where  we  are ;  I  meati  Spain.  Amongft  all 
the  fiirprifing  phaenomena  which  have  appeared  in 
the  world  of  late  years,  there  are  none  ^that  have 
ftruck  mankind  with  more  aftoniftment,  than  thofe 
inftancesof  perfons  raifed  to  the  higheft  ports  df 
power,   authority  and  command,   nay  to  empire, 
who  had  not,  either  from  their  obfcwe  birth,  or  . 
their  low  talents,  or  their  ftill  lower  habits,  the  lead 
occafion  even  to  dreai;n  of  fuch  elevation.     Among 
other  countries  Spain  hath  had  her  (hare  of  thiem  j 
and  the  gi-andecs,  as  they  are  pompoufly  ftiled,  the 
fucceffors  of  thofe  men,  who  thought  to  rife  on  the 
ruin  of  the-commons  of  Caftile^  they,  wh©  have  the 
vain  honor  of  cocking  their  hats  in  the  prefence  of 
their  prrace,  have  been  fcen  to  ftattd  at  awful  dif- 
.   tance,  or. approach  with  refpeOful  cringe,  in  the  pre- 
fence of  a  parafite  .and  bufi'oon. 

I  KNOW  full  well  that  in  fuch  governments  a^  we 
fpeak  of  here,  it  is  both  the  duty  aiid  intereft  of  the 
nobility  to  oppofe  the  exceffes  of  the  commons  ;  but 
I  know  too  that  they  Ime  another  duty,  which  they 
are  not  to  leave  undone  ;  another  point  of  intereft, 
which  they  are  not  to  negle<S :  and  therefore  I  have 
fpoken  of  this  fecond  eftate  in  our  government  as  of 
a  middle  order,  that  are  properly  mediators  between 
the  other  two,  in  the  eye  of  our  conftitution,  Whilft 
^he  peers  maintain  this  cbarafter,  they  will  be  able 
'  to  difcharge  this  duty-j  but  they  wauld  ceafe  jfo  be 
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Jo,  if  it  was  poffibk  they  (houid  ever  become  tht  ^ 
lools  of  faftion,  or  the  vaffals  of  a  minifter.  In' 
Mediations  of  this  kind,  different  from  thofe  that  are 
xnor^e  commonly  called  fuch,  mediators  mingk  in  the 
conteft,  are  parties  coQcerned,  and  can  by  that  alone 
expeQ:  to  mediate  i)s^ith  effc^,  whether  they  be  con- 
fidered  as  bodies  of  men,  or  individuals.  When  the 
commons  are  alfiiled  by  /the  peers  in  theif  reasonable 
endeavors  to  promote  or  reftpre  fecgality,  to  fecure 
£berty,  and  to  corre6tall  forts  of  miad-adminiftration; 
(Bhe  peers  will  have,  both  coUeftively  and  feparately, 
a  credit  with  the  people,  as  well  zt  wkh  Jthe  reprei- 
fentadves  of  the  people ;  by  which  they  nwiy  contri- 
Ixute  to  check  the  latter,  whenever  an  houfe  of  com- 
mons ihali  grow  unreafonabJe,  fa£lious,  or  feditiousp 
But  if  the  peers  ©f  the  realm  negleot,  qt  oppofe  the 
comnums  in  their  jufl:  attempts,  and  forfeit  by  con^ 
fequence  the  character  of  impjtrtiality,  and  even  the 
air  of  independency,  the  peers  will  then  add  little 
ilrength  to  the  crown,  whenever  the  evil  day  comes, 
and  teave  as  little  power  to  prevent  it  from  comingy 
There  was  a  time,  our  fathers  faw  it,  when  an  houfe 
cf  commons  deftroyed,  inftead  of  fuppor^dng,  the 
conftitution^  and  introduced  tyranny,  under  pre- 
tence of  excluding  flavery.  I  think  it  might  be 
fhewn,  from  the  anecdotes  of  that  age,  that  this 
could  not  have  happened,-  if  the  court  Sad  not  been 
jfo  long  and  fo  partially  abetted  by  the  greateft  part 
of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  both  in  the  houfe  of  lords 
and  out  of  it.  An  univerfal  and  timely  cMic^rrenice 
with  the  fpirit  ,of  the  commons,  which  was  pious  in 
ihe  true  fenfe  of  the  word  at  firft,  would  have  had, 
1  prefume,  the  full  effeft  that  every  honeft  man  pro- 
pofed  in  a  parliamentary  reformation  of  the  ftate  5  and 
thofe  fatal  opport^unities,  that  were  afterwards  giveit 
10  the  republican,  prefbyterian  and  independent  fac- 
iLons,  would  have  been  avoided.     But  they  who 
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ift)uld  have  trimmed,  (for  there  is  a  wife  and  honeft, 
'i^  well  as  a  filly  and  corrupt  trimming)  or  have  me- 
diated with  fuccefs,  loft  the  power  of  doing  either ; 
fome  by  abetting  the  crown  fo  long,  for  fear  of  the 
commons,  and  others  by  concurring  with  the  com- 
mons fo  far,  for  fear  of  the  crown,  that  the  people 
in  general  had  no  confidence  in  the  former,  and  that 
the  latter  were  afraid  to  truft  their  prince  after  all 
they  had  done  againft  him.  If  any  men  had  trufted 
to  the  plaufible  profeffions  of  the  court  at  that  time, 
and  the  court  had  fubdued  the  oppofite  party,  we 
ihay  judge,  without  any  breach  of  charity,  that  thefe 
men  would  have  found  themfelves  deceived.  Juft 
fo,  if  any  men  who  meant  the  reformatipn,  not  the 
deftruftion  of  the  ftate,  believed  in  the  canting  re- 
formers of  that  age,  fuch  men  were  no  doubt  egre-  J 
gioufly  deceived.  But/ 1  confefs  myfelf  of  opinion,  | 
and  furely  upon  no  improbable  grounds,  that  there  \ 
were  few,  or  no'  fuch  men.  The  good  intentions  of-  | 
the  court  were  diftrufted  even,  by  thofe  who  took  \ 
alrms  for  the  king  ;  and  the  ill  intentions  of  many  of  \ 
the  leaders  on  the  other  fide  were  fufpefted,  no  | 
doubt,  by  many  who  take  arms  for  the  parliament.  1 
But  two  of  the  three  eftates  being  ripe  for  the  raflieft  I  V 
enterprizes,  and  the  third  being  in  no  condition  to  -  ^ 
mediate,  the  extreities  clafhed,  without  any  power  y^ 

fafficient  to  interpofe ;  and  when  the  fword  was 
drawn,  the  fword  could  alone  decide.  I  conclude 
therefore,  from  thefe  two  examples,  that  as  there 
cannot  be  a  greater  error  in  politics  than  that  of  a 
nobility,  who  affift  a  prince  to  take  away  the  liber- 
ties and  privileges  of  the  commons,  which  was  the 
cafe  in  Caftile,  fo  the  fureft  way  of  preventing  that 
terrible  dilemma,  wherein  men  are  obliged  to  chufe 
either  fubmiffion  to  tyrannical  government,  or  con- 
iCiirrence  with  an  enraged  and  no  longer  governable 
people,  which  hath  been  the  cafe  in  Caftile  and  Bri- 
tain, 
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tain  both,  is  for  tKe  nobility,  and  tiie  prindpal  men 
amongft  the  commons,  to  engage  fo  early  in  the 
caufe  of  liberty,  that  the  former  may  be  ^waya  in 
condition  to  mediate  with  effed,  and  the  latter  hav^ 
always  power  to  allay  the  intemperate  heat  of  thicir 
own  body. 

I  am,  SIR^  &c. 


/ 

LETTER    XV, 

SIR,        ^ 

j5uT  to  refume  the  comparifon  of  pther  confUtu» 
tions  of  government  with  our  own,  I  fay,  that  If  the 
Gothic  conftitution  in  Spain,  either  by  original  de- 
fefts,  or  by  deviating  from,  and  not  being  reduced 
;again  in  time  to  its  firft  principles,  was  deftroyed 
through  the  corruption  of  parliaments,  and  by*  the 
force  of  an  army,  one  of  which  betrayed,  and  the 
other  conqyered  the  commons  of  Caftile ;  the  com- 
inons  of  France  feem  either  not  to  have  had,  or  to 
have  loft,  in  the  dark  beginnings  of  that  monarchy, 
all  fhare  in  the  fupreme,  legislative  power.  The' 
great,  original  defefl:  of  having  but  two  eftales  to 
fhare  the  fupreme  power,  is  an  objeQion  common  to 
the  Roman,  and  to  the  French  conftitutions,  with 
this  difference ;  of  the  three  fimple  forms  of  govern- 
ment, the  monarchical,  the  ariftocratical,  and  the 
democratical,  Rome  wanted  the  firft,  and  France 
hath  always  panted  the  laft»     Rome  bad  a  nobility 
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a6d  a  cdmrnooahy,  bqt  no  ihagiftracy  fitted  by  it's 
inftitudon  to  auafwer  the  purpofes  6i'  that  fupreme 
maglftrate^  who  is  called  king  even  in  limited  mo- 
narchies. France  hath  always  had  a  king  and  a  no-^ 
bifity,  and  hath  feit  in  their  turns  all  tbe^vils  of 
monarchical  and  ariftocratical  tyranny.  But-  the 
people  have  not  had^  I  presume,  fin<:e  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Flranks  was  fully  eftabliftied  on  thig  fide- 
of  the  Rhine,  and  the  form  of  their  monarchy  fet- 
tled, any  fliare  in  the  fuprenie  power,  either  collec- 
tively or*  reprefentativcly,  how  much  foever  a  con-  ' 
trary  notion  may  have  been  countenanced  by  forae 
writers,  and  hare  b^en  generally  entertained,  at 
lead  in  other  countrijBS. 

Therje  is  no  nation  in  the  world,  fays  Mezerai, 
more  illuftrious,  nor  any  whofe  original  is  more  ob- 
-fcure  tfian  that  of  the  French.  They  who  would 
difpute  the  firft,  could  hardly  difpute  the  laft ;.  and 
it  is  no  bufinefe  of  mine  to  controvert  either.  As 
dark  as  their  original  is,  we  miay  difcover  enough  to  . 
eftablifli  what  hath  been  faid,  and  to  carry  on  the 
ccnnparifon  we  are  making. 

Tm£  Franks  were  a  nation  of  Germany,  fcated  at 
one  tin^  between  the  Elbe,  Rhine  and  Neckar,  and 
'  at  another,  that  h,  in  the  reign  of  Theodofius  the 
*yoimger,  extending  therafelves  on  the  German  fide  . 
of  the. Rhine,  from  Cologne  down  to  Nimighen,  and 
ftill  lower.  What  is  known  therefore  of  the  go- 
vemraesnt  of.  the  antifent  Germans,  either  from 
Tacitus,  or  any  other  good  authority,  may  be  pro- 
perly applied  to  their  government,  whilft  they  conti- 
nued in  Germany,  and  even  after  they  fettled  in 
Gaul,  till  fuch  times  as  we  find," by  relations  more 
modern,  that  a  different  form  of  government  pre- 
vailed amongft  them.  Now  it  feems  to  me  extremely 
plain,  that  a  different  form  of  government  did  pre- 
vail amongft  them  even  from  the  time  of  Clevis,  the 
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conqueror  of  Gaul.    Thus,  for  inftance,  thatpaf-' 
fege  in  Tacitus,^  where  he  fays  •^  *  that  the  antient 
*'  Germans  took  their  kings  on  account  of  nobility^ 
•'  and  their  generals  dn  account  of  valor ;  that  the 
••  power  of  their  kings  was  not  abfolute  and  unli- 
•*  mited  ;  and  that  their  generaU  commanded  by  the 
*'  authority  which  their  example,  rather  than  their 
**  power  gave  them  j'*  that  paflage,  I  fay,  is  pro- 
perly enough  applied  to  the  Franks  before,  and  per- 
haps during  the  conqueft  of  Gaul ;  but  very  impro- 
perly afterwards,  when  f  Clovis,  both  king  and  ge- 
neral of  that  people,  had  founded  the  monarchy 
which  he  tranfmitted  to  his  pofterity.    That  the  na- 
tion of  the  Franks  was  divided  into  feveral  tribes,  or 
clans,  and  that  thefe  were  governed  by  feveral  little 
princes,  cannot  be  doubted.——"  Habebat  quot  pa- 
*'  gos,   tot  paene  duces/*      That   a  general  was 
chofen  to  com^iahd  the  whole  with  fovereign  autho- 
rity, but  according  to  certain  rules  m^de  by  com^  - 
mon  confent,   whenevei^  any  great  enterprize  was 
undertaken,  and  that  Cloyi«  himfelf,  tho'  he  fuc- 
ceeded  his  father   Childeric  in  commanding  over  a 
part  of  the  Franks,  was  chofen  in  this  manner,  and 
for  this  purpofeyis  certain.     In  his  firft  expedition, 
he  led  an  army  of  free-booters,  and  was  obliged  by 
compact  to  divide  the  fpoil  by  Ipts  amongft  them. 
The  ftory,  which  fo  many  authors  have  told,  after 
Gregory  of  Tours,  of  a  private  foldier,  who  refufed 
to  leaVe  fo  his  difpofition  a  veffel  of  gold,  that  had 
been  taken  out  of  a  church  at  Rheims,  and  broke 
it  before  his  face,  is  a  proof  that  he  was  nothing 
more  at  firft  than  I  have  reprefented  him,  the  head 

*  Reges  ex  nobllitate,  duces  ex  virtute  fumunt^  nee  regibus 
infinita,  nee  libera  poieftas;  &  duces  exemplopctius  quam  iiK* 
perio  praefunt.     De  Mor.  Germ. 

f  Bo  u  L  A I N  V.  Men:.  Hift. 
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of  a  troop  of  adventurers,  who  chole  Km  to  lead 
them,  but  made  their  conditions  With  him*  The 
Franks  therefore  might  be  at  this  time,  in  fome  fenfe, 
"  *  all  free,  perfedly  equal,  and  independent  ;'* 
but  will  it  follow  from  hence  that  they  continued 
to  be  fo,  in  any  fenfe,  after  Clovis  had  founded  their 
monarchy ;  had  deftroyed  all  their  little  kings ; 
united  in  one  body,  and  under  his  own  domi- 
nation, ali  their  little  ftates,  and  changed  the  form 
oiF  their  government,  by  appointing  dukes,  earls,  vi- 
cars, and  other  magiftrates,  to  govern  under  him, 
according  to  the  model  of  government  in  the  latter 
Roman  empire  ?  Certainly  not.  However  this  change 
was  brought  about,  and  to  whatever  ilt  wa^  owing, 
monarchy  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul  was  built  on  the 
ruins  of  their  former  government.  This  Boulain- 
villlers  himfelf  confeffes,  when  he  fays  (tho*  not 
very  accurately  nor  confiftently,  as  I  imagine,  in 
calling  their  former  government  a  kind  of  arifto- 
cracy)  that  "  the  principle  of  union  which  founded' 
**  the  monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  a  kind  of  ariftocracy 
^^  was  the  miftaken  ambition  of  particular  men.** 
In  fliort,  proofs  enough  may  be  coUefted  out  of  this 
v^ry  author,  to  (hew  that  the  government  of  the 
Franks,  even  under  the  firft  race  of  their  kings, 
was  not  only  difEer^nt  from  the  German  govern- 
ments, but  in  fome  refpefts  founded  on  quite  oppo- 
fite  principles.  One  of  thefe  refpefts,  which  is  im- 
mediately to  my  purpofe,  I  ftiall  mention. 

The  general  affemblies  that  were  held  at  firft  in. 
the  month  of  March,  and  afterwards  in  the  month 
of  May,  were  national  affemblies,  indeed,  but  not 
fuch  as  the  antient  Germans  held;  among  whom 
the  {a)  principal  men  confulted  and  decided  about 

*  Boulainv.  Mem.  Hift. 
(rt)  De  minoribus  priacipes,  de  majoribus  omnes.     Tacit. 

the 
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the  leaft)  and  the  whole  lK>dy  of  the  pe^Ie  abcArf 
the  greateft  ;iffai|rs«  In  the£e  aflembliea  of  the  French 
the  peopljc  bad  nothing  to  do,  uniefs  we  reckon  for 
(bmething  the  function  of  (6)  hoUowjing,  which  the 
author  I  have  juft  now  quoted  ailign$  them^  and 
which  he  fays  chat  cuftooi  had  rendered  neceflary. 
In  one  word^  the  people  had  not  any  fhare  in  tte 
fupretne  powet,  either  colkfltiv^ly  or  reprefenta- 
tively,  in  the  original  plan  of  the  French  govern-^ 
mem.  Whether  they  acquired  any  fliare  in  thiai- 
power  afterwards,  let  w  enquire  ae^t.  (r)  Mezerai 
pretends,  and  indeed  the  whole  hiilofy  of  France 
vouches  for  him,  "  (d)  that  no  nation  ever  honored 
^^  their  nobility  Co  much  as  the  French ;  amongil: 
<«  whom  the  nobility  was  not  only  exempt  from  ail 
.^^  forts  of  impofitions  and  charges,  but  commanded 
*'  abfolutelv  all  inferior  ranks^  who  wore  almofl:  in 
^*  a  ftate  of  fervitude.'*  ttow  could  itbeotherwife, 
when  the  nobility,  ^nd  chief  magiilrates,  and  the 
clergy,  con]cpoied  alone  the  national  councils,  or 
parliaments,  and  even  exercifted  diftribudve  juftice 
all  over  the  kingdoni?  Their  power  iacreafed,  as 
that  of  the  kings  of  the  firfl:  race  diminiibedi^ 
Charles  Martel,  indeed,  who  tr^fted  to  that  battle- 
axe  which  gave  him  his  name,  and  to  foreign  troops^ 
laid  alide  the  natioaal  aflfefnblies,  aeglefted  the  no- 
bility, and  mifufed  even  the  clergy,  who  damned 
him  for  it*     But  Pepin  found  it  neceflary  to  regain 

(Jf)  Ills  (that  is  the  French)  laiffeTCnt  paffcr  iux  hauts  ma-' 
gillrats,  les  dues,  les  comtes,  &  les  vic^ires*  It  dToit  de  la  aa-  . 
tion  eirti^re;  de  fortque  lecommun  n'eut  plus  d'autres  fon(5lions 
dans  les  affembl6es  reelles,  <jue  d'y  paroitre  pours  les  acclama- 
tionfi,  que  Tufagc  rendoit  neceflkires.    BauirAiNv.  Mem.-  Hift* 

(f)  L.  2.  (r/)  Jaaia  is  nation  n'honoratant  la  notieffe 

que  c^IIe  la;  car  non  feulement  eile  etoit  exempte  de  toute  forte 
d'impots,  et  corv6es,  mais  commandok  d  baguette  d  fes  inferi- 
eurs,  fur  Icfquels  elle  avoit  prefque  droit  ie  Icrvitudc* 

I    '  both 
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both,  and  attach  them  to  his  intereft,  m  order  to 
mount  the  throne.  By  attaching  them,  he  attached 
the  whole  nation  to  him,  Childeric  was  depofed, 
and  he  chofen  king  in  a  general  aflembly  held  at  * 
Soiffons,  which  Mezerai  calls  moft  improperly, 
fince  the  exprefGon'  communicates  a  falfe  Idea  to  his 
reader,  the  ftates,  "  les  etats/*  .  Thefe  affemblies, 
in  his  time,  in  that  of  his  fon  Charles  the  great,  and 
foon,  confided  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  alone; 
and  once  more  it  is  beyond  all  difpute  certain,  that 
the  people  had  no  more  (hare  in  thefe  national  coun- 
cils, under  the  fecond,  than  under  the  fir  ft  race  of 
the  kings  of  France. 

When  the  third  race  of  thefe  kings  began  in 
Hugues  Capet,  the  lords  were  fo  powerful  in  their 
eftates,  and  fo  independent  in  their  governments, 
that  he  was  forced  to  come  to  a  kind  of  compofition 
with  them.  They  became  fovereigns,  each  in  his 
teiritory,  but  held  of  the  crown,  and  acknowledged 
the  king  for  the  fupreme  lord.  There  \fras  fcarce  a 
town  which  had  not  a  little  fovereign,  fcarce  a  caftle 
without  fome  little  tyrant.  The  parliaments,  in 
thefe  ageSi  took  feveral  turns;  "  Ills  prirent  divers 
plis,"  as  (a)  Pafquier  exprefles  himfelf;  but  ftill 
they  confifted  of  princes,  great  lords,  bifliops  and 
abbots,  who  decided  in  them'their  difputes  with  one 
another,  and  with  t^ie  king,  and  maintained  by  thefe 
means  a  fort  of  national  confederacy,  or  foederal 
union  of  many  ftates,  politically  united  under  one 
head.  Such  affemblies  as  thefe,  under  the  fecond 
and  third  race,  were  thfe  original  inftitutions,  from 
whence  the  (b)  parliaments  of  France  have  pro- 
ceeded, as  many  alterations  as  they  have  received, 
and  as  ^much  as  they  are  now  changed :  fo  that  we 

(/?)  RecliercKes  de  la  France.  (^)  Primitive  origiae 

&,  infiitution  des  parlemens.     lb. 
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may  fafely  affirm  the  parliaments  of  l^rance  ftever 

fave  the  people  any  ihare  in  the  ^bvetnhient  of  that 
ingdom  ^  and  whoever  entertains  i  notion  that  the 
atfeniblies  pf  the  ftates  did,  or  that  (<:)  thefe  afleni* 
blies  arc  of  great  antiquity,  or  that  they  are  the  fomi- 
dation  of  the  Uberty  of  the  people  of  that  coiintl-y, 
will  B^d  hiaifelf,  oh  du^  esiainihauon,  gr<ifsly  de- 
ceived. .  . 

\  ThesA  aflerhblies  of  the  three  eftates^  the  nobility, 
iclergy  and  commons,  were  invented  firft  by  {d) 
ll^hilip  le  Bel.  They  were  ihtirely  unknown  before 
l^the  year  1361.  The  people  had  no  right  to  any 
fvich  afTemblies;  and  when  they  were  inftituted, 
they  were  plainly  dcfighed  for  nothing  lefs  than  the 
good  of  the  people.  Long  after  the  eftablifhinent 
of  the  Capetiah  race,  when  taxes  grew  heavy,  and 
were  laid  on  and  levied  very  arbitrarily,  (^)  feditioiis 
and  rebellions  of  ah  opprefled  people,  who  had  no 
other  recourfe.  Followed.  To  prevent  thefe,  hot 
only  writs,  or  orders,  were  fent  to  the  nobility  and 
clergy,  in  the  feveral  fheriffwicks  arid  bailywicks„ 
but  to  the  commons,  to  affenible  and  take  into  con- 
deration  how  to  redrefs  grievances,  and  fupport  the 
public  expences ;  and  after  fome  confideration  had 
arnongft  themfelves  to  depute  fome  perfons  of  each 
order,  or  eftate,  to  confer  together  in  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  holding  fuch  general  atleniblies.  "  The 
''  commons  were  added  to  thefe  affemblies,  *  fays 
"  Pafquier,  againft  the  antient  order  or  pradtice  of 
"  France^  for  no  other  reafon  than  this,  that  the 

{J)  L*affembl6e  des  fitats.-^— -fut  utic  ld6e  toute  noavelle  d« 
Philippe  Ic  Bel,  &  jufq*  alors  entierement  inufkee. 

Bo u  LA, IN V.  let.  fur  les  anciens  pari,  de  France. 

(f )  Pafq.  Rech. 

*  Le  roturier  fut  expres  ajout^^  contre  Tancien  ordre  de  la 
France,  i  cette  affembke»  &c. 

•*  principal 
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*«  prindJJal  blitthen,  or  charge^  was  to. fall  \ipon 
l<*  thetti.*'  This  ^^i  the  true  reafon.  Ktdtds  of 
f  gnevaiicfes  had  ilo  part  in  th«  fchcihc^  of  that  rapa- 
tioiis  and  p'rofufe  prince)  who  was  the  author  bf  this 
ihftitutibh}  and  he  that  cohfiders  the  niafaner  kl 
which  thefe  afferhblifeS  t^ere  cbhyencd-,  thfe  powers 
they  were  fufFeted  tb  ^xfertife,  the  fiiixirdifaadon  in 
which  the  cotritnong  particularly  were  kept^  arid  the 
tiabituah  tihavdidaWe  Influence  under  t^hich  thcf 
lay^  will  be  feafily  cotitinccd  that  fuch  aflemUiel 
were  fitted  to  do  the  job^  and  fanftify  the  ihiquity  of 
the  court;  arid  nothirig  tiidre.  if  at  iny  tirfie  thcj 
feake  any  good  of dihaflces  for  the  reformanon  of 
the  ftate^  "  *  thefe  of-dlilSthces  are,  fays  hbneft  PdS- 
*'  quier j  like  fifie  piecfei  of  ta{)cftry,  hung  up  to 
^*  htake  a  fhew  to  poft^rity.**  They  have  ho  othier 
feffeft.  «*  But  the  impofitiott  granted  to  the  king 
^*  hath  its  full  eflfeft.'*  I  conclude  theriefore,  arid 
upon  fufficicnt  groundsi  that  even  finfce  the  efta- 
blifliihent  of  thefe  affemblies  oi  the  eftates;  in  the 
tfegihhing  of  the  fourteenth  tetitury,  the  people  of 
France  have  had  no  real  flilre  in  the  fupretno  power 
of  the  government,  either  colleftively  or  reprefenta*. 


I  might  illuftrate  and  provfe  what  is  here  advanced^ 
by  the  example  of  every  aflembly  of  the  ftates  of 
France,  of  which  We  havfe  any  gotJd  accounts,  from 
the  firft  in  1301  to  the  laft  that  was  held,  as  I  re- 
tnember,  in  1614.  But  fuch  a  deduftion  would 
carry  u^  tod  far.  I  fliafl  content  niyfelf .  therefore 
with  making  two  dbfertatidns. 

First,  that  thefe  farces,  for  fuch  thefe  aSemblieg 
were,  and  fuch  they  iVere  defigned  to  be,  owe  their 

• Ces  Ibnt  belhs  tapifferies,  qiii  fervent  feulement  d^ 

parade  a  une  pofterite-     Cependant  Timpoft  que  Ton  accorde 
au  roy  eft  fort  tUn  iSiiJ  a  effete 

N  a  inftitutign 
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inftitution  not  only  to  one  of  the  worft  kings,  but  te 
one  of 'the  worft  miniftfrs  that  France  ever  faw,  En- 
guerand  de  Marigny,  who  was  called  the  coadjutor 
and  the  governor  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  moft  info-- 
lent,  the  moft  avaricious,  and  the  moft  prodigal 
man  of  his  age.     The  great  ability  of  this  minifter, 
on  which  his  whole  merit  with  a  greedy  mafter  was 
raifed,  confifted  in  making  his  adminiftration  afyf- 
tem  of  violence  and  fraud,,  in  order  to  plunder  and 
infiave  the  people.     When  he  durft  not  employ  one, 
he  turned  himfelf  to  the  other ;  and  how  grofsly  and 
imprudently  he  managed  even  fraud,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  take  notice,  in  one  inftance,  becaufe 
we  (hall  fee  the  better,  by  this  inftance,  what  the 
nature  and  effeft  of  thefe  affemblies  were,  of  which 
we  fpeak,  and  what  ufe  the  court  made  of  them 
from  their  firft  inftitution.     Enguerand  de  Marigny 
then  meeting  with  great  oppofition  to  *'fomc  taxes 
he  had  devifed,  propofed  the  calling  an  affembly  of 
the  ftates,  and  hoped  probably  that  he^might  gain 
the  commons  to  favor  the  intention  he  had  of  ex- 
tending thefe  "taxes  to  the  nobility  and  clergy.     A 
great  fcaflbld  was  erefted.     The  king,  the  lords  and 
the  clergy  took  their  places  on  it.     The  commons 
attended  at  the  foot  of  it.     The  minifter  made  a  moft 
vehement  declamation,  to  ftir  the  paflions  of  the  au- 
dience, and  made.no  fcruple  of  infmuating  in  it, 
what  neither  he  nor  his  mafter  intended  to  perform, 
a  promife  of  reimburfing,  after  the  expedition  pro- 
pofed, what  the  people  fhould  give  to  the  king. 
The  king  rofe  from  his  throne,  and  advanced  to  the 
extremity  of  the  fcafFold,  that  he  might  fecond  by 
by  his  looks  the  harangue  of  his  treafurer,  and  fee 
who  thofe  were  that  refufed,  or  confented  to  the  aid 
he  demanded.     The  deputies  of  Paris  promifed  to 

*  Bpulainv."  let.  fur  les  anciens  pari,  de  France. 
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give  a  fufficient  fupply,  or  to  follow  the  king  ia  their 
perfons  to  the  war.  The  other  deputies  concurred 
in  this  general  engagement,  and  the  affembly  broke 
up,  without  a,ny  farther  deliberation,  or  my  ordi- 
nance of  the  vcftates.  But  an  ordinance  of  the  king 
foon  followed  4  a  ^  general  excife  was  impofed  by 
his  authoriiy,  as  if  it  had  been  the  grant  of  the  es- 
tates to  him.;  and  his  miniftex  h^  a  aumber  of  har-  . 
pies  ready,  whom  he  let  Iqofe  to  defolate  the  king- 
dom, ty  levying  this  infaflaous  tax,  for  the  confide- 
lation  of  fome  little  advance  made  to  the  king.  If . 
you  afk  what  were  the  confequences  ,of  thefe  pro- 
ceedings, it  will  be  fufficient  to  naention  two.  The 
The  ta;£  of  a  fifth  on  the  revenues  of  the  fubje£t, 
which  is  the  proportion  of  our  land-tax  of  four  (hil- 
lings in  the  pound,  was  coi^tinued,  tho*  fh^  general 
excife  had  been  impofed ;  and  f  pnguerand  de  Ma- 
rlgny  was  hanged  in  th^  iiicceeding  reign  for  this 
amongft  other  crimes,  tho'  not  by  an  affembly  of  the 
eftates ;  for  the  eftates  had  neither  the  opportunity 
nor  the  power  of  xefen^ting  the  greatefl  infult  that  ^ 
could  be  offered  them,  ajtid  the  greatefl  injury  that 
cQuld  be  don^  to  ih^  najtipn. 
The  next  obfervation  I  haye  to  njake  is  very  ihort, 

but  I  thipk  very  pertinent,  and  very  important. ? 

This  example  fhews  us  dearly  how  true  it  is,  that  no 
inflruments  of  tyranny  can  be  found  fo  fure  and  ef- 
fedual  as  ai>  aflembly  of  the  eftates  of  a  realm,  when 
fuch  an  affembly  is  fb  conftituted  as  to  wai^t  the  v/ 
power,  which  wasfrqm  the  firftthe  cafe  of  the  three 
eftates  in  Fr^^nce^  and  the  fame  muft  happen  wheii 
they  are  fo  managed  as  to  want  the  will,  which  be- 

»  Six  deniers  par  llvre  de  toutes  les  merchaiidifes, 

vidluailles,  boilTons,  &  dcDrees,  Vendues  dans  le  roy- 

aume* 

BocLAiNv.  let.  fur  les  anciens  pari,  de  France. 

t  Mezerai,  Daniel,  &c.     Sous  Lovis  Hutin. 
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c^me  at  kft  the  cafe  of  the  Cqrtes  in  Spain^  to  fe« 
cur^  the  liberty  and  defend  the  property  of  the  peo« 
pie,  againft  fuch  kings  as  Pkilio  1^  ^^U  and  fuch  co- 
a^jutprs  as  Marigny.  This  prince  and  his  minifte? 
ha(|  (trained  prerogative  to  the  utmoft,  and  had  go- 
v^ned  by  it  very  tyrannicaUy.  Whilft  this  expe- 
dient would  do,  they  tried  no  other ;  but  when  they 
apprehended  it  might  fail  them,  they  added  a  depu- 
talipa  of  the  commons  to  the  affembly  of  the  eftates ; 
tb?tt,  feepiing  to  create  a  new  control  on  the  crowin, 
they  might  in  reality  give  greater  fcopeand  freer  ex- 
crcife  to  arbitrary  will.  The  friends  of  liberty  there- 
fore, who  Uve  under  limited  monarchies,  cannot  be 
too  carefi^l  to  preferve  their  conftitution  in  vigop,  nor 
tqo  fearful  left  their  reprefentatives  ftioi^ld  be  fo  in- 
fluenced s^s  to  neglefk  their  privileges,  mifap^Iy  th^iF 
powers,  and  depart  from  their  integrity ;  fince  thef^ 
friends  of  liberty  fee  that  the  gr^ateft  mafters  of  ly^ 
ranny  have  judged  the  fdrm,  without  the  fpirit^  of  a 
free  governnvent  more  favorable  to  thdv  fchemes  of 
oppreffion,  than  all  the  authority  that  abiblute  mo- 
narchy can  give ;  and  that  they  made  an  innovation 
in  the  form  of  their  government  on  this  very  molive^ 
and  for  this  very  purpofe. 

I  am,  SI  R,  &c. 
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LETTER    IVL 


SIR, 

1  HAVE  dweh  too  lotij^,  perhaps  iqo  long,  on  the 
lafl:  head.  I  was  induced  to  it,  not  on^  hecaufe 
the  account  I  have  given,  according  to  the  tf  utb  of 
hfftory,  is  contrary  to  the  national  prejudices  of 
many  people  01^  thi$  fubjed,  as  I  hinlect  before ;  but 
principally  becaufe  the  great  point  of  flrength  aud 
fccurity,  on  which  the  fr^cdqm  of  our  conftitution 
tefisy  will  ^appear  in  a  fuller  light,  by  being  thiis 
contrafted  with  the  conftitution  of  the  French  go- 
vernment.  Both  their  anceftors  and  ours  came  out 
of  Germany,  and  had  probably  much  the  fame 
mannjsrs,  the  fatne  .cuftems,  and  the  fame  forms  of 
government^  But  as  they  proceeded  differeptfy  in 
the  conquefts  they  made,  fo  did  they  in  the  eftablifh- 
ments  that  follpwed,  The  cpnqueft  of  Britain  was 
a  work  of  'time,  and  the  Saxon  monarchy  wa$  loiig 
ia  forming.  The  conqueft  pf  Gaul  was  carried  on 
with  greater  rapidity,  and  the  French  monarchy 
was  fooner  formed.  From  hence  fome  reafons 
mighl  be  dr^wn  to  account,  amongft  others,  for 
that  great  difference  between  the  conftitutions  of  the 
two  monarchies,  which  thefe  two  German  nations 
founded,  at  no  great  diftance  of  time,  in  Britain 
"and  in  GauK  But  I  fh^U  not  indulge  myfelf  in 
guefling  ^t  the  reafons,  or  ^ccicj^nts,  that  deter- 
mined the  Franks  to  the  divifion  they  made  of  their 
people,  and  tp  the  form  of  government  they  efta- 

-    bHihcd, 
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blifhed.  Whatever  reafons  or  accidents  determinecl 
them,  this  is  certain,  that  the  diftinftion  of  lord 
and  vaflal  became  the  general  diftinftion  of  the 
whole  nation  ;  that  the  *  commons  amongft  them 
were  little  better  than  flaves,  whatever  they  had 
been  in  Germany  ;  and  that  they  were  fo  inured  to 
fervitude  under  their  kings,  prelates  and  lords,  that 
they  looked  on  themfelves  at  laft,  not  juflly,  but 
unjuftly,  as  men  who  had  no  right,  no,  not  even  a 
right  by  nature,  to  any  fhare  in  the  government  of 
that  community  whereof  they  made  fo  vaftly  the 
principal  part. 

In  Britain  another  conflitution  was  formed,  and 
another  fpirit  prevailed.  The  Saxons  had  a  f  npbi- 
lity  too,  arifing  from  perfpnal  valor,  or  wifdom, 
continued  by  blood,  and  fpmetimes  conferred  by 
the  prince,  however  legally  at  firft  it  matters  not  to 
enquire,  on  fuch  as  held  great  offices  about  his  per- 
fon.  All  thefe  were  the  adelings,  or  nobles,  an 
handful  in  comparifon  of  the  frilingi,  or  free-born, 
who  made  the  body  of  the  Saxon  people.  The 
freedom  of  this  people  was  erefted  on  two  columns, 
that  ^have  proved  more  durable  than  brafs.  They 
were  parties  to  the  making,  and  to  the  executing  all 
the  general  laws  of  the  kingdom.  They  fliared  the 
legiflative  power ;  were  joined  to  the  lords  in  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice;  and  no  magiftrate,  or 
officer,  could  exercife  jurifdidion,  nor  authority 
over  them,  no  not  ecclefiaftical,  without  their  con- 
fent  and  eleftion.  The  comites  ex  plebe,  who  were 
chofen  for  this  laft  funftlon,  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice,  made  one  rank  ainongft  the  Saxon  com- 

*  Le  peuple,  dHiii  autre  cot^,  fe  fait  juftice,  reconnoiflant 
conibien  ]a  condition  naiurelle  le  doit  eloigner  du  concours  du 
government,  &  dans  fe  fentimcnt  ne  fe  fait  entendre  que  par 
requete.     Boui.a;nv.  let  fur  les  an.  pari.' 

t  Nat.  Bacon.  Hill.  &  Pol.  Dif. 

monalty. 
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monalty.  Thecuftodes  pagani,  fuch  as  had  an  hel- 
met, a  coat  of  mail,  and  a  gilt  fword,  for  their 
ordinary  arms,  whether  they  rought  on  foot,  or  pn 
horfeback,  made  another  rank ;  and  the  plain  pa- 
gani,  orceorles,  made  the  loweft.  But  even  thefife 
were  totally  diftinft  from,  and  far  fuperior  to  the 
lazzi,  or  flaves,  nay  to  the  free  lazzi,  fuch  as  had 
been  flaves,  and  were  become  free.  The  ceorles 
were  freemen  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  and  in  all 
the  eflentials  of  liberty,  as  much  as  the  Saxons  of 
any  fuperior  rank,  and  were  capable  of  rifing  to  any 
fuperior  rank  by  merit,  or  by  favor. 

These  are  the  fources,  from  which  all  the  dif- 
tinftion  of  rank  and  degree,  that  exift  at  this  day 
amongft  us,  have  flowed.  Thefc  are  the  general  prinj 
ciplcs  of  all  our  liberties.  That  this  Saxon  conftitu- 
tion  hath  varied  in  many  particulars,  and  at  feveral 
periods  of  time,  1  am  far  from  denying.     That  it 
did  fo,  for  inftance,  on  the  entry  of  the  Normans, 
tho*  certainly  not  near  fo  much  as  many  have  been 
willing  to  believe,  and  to  make   others  believe,  is 
allowed.     Nay,  let  it  be  allowed  for   argument*s 
fake,  and  not  otherwife,  that  during  the  firft  con- 
fufion,  and  the  fubfequent  diforders  which  necef- 
farily  accompany  and  follow  fo  great  and  fo  violent 
a  revolution,  the  fcheme  of  the  Saxon  conftitution 
was  broken,  and  the  libetties  of  the  people  invaded, 
as  well  as  the  crown  ufurped.     Let  us  even  agree 
that  laws  were  made,  without  the   consent  of  the 
people ;  that   oflicers  and   magiftrates,  civil,  mili- 
tary and  ecclefiaftical,  were  impofed  without  their 
eleftion :  in  one  word,  that  thefe  Norman  kings, 
and  the  lords,  had  mounted  each  other  too  high  to 
be  lords  over  freemen,  and  that  the  government  was 
intirely  monarchical  and  ariftocratical,  without  ai\y 
exercife  of   democratical  power.     Let   all  this  be 
granted,  and  the  utmoft  that  can  be  made  of  it  will 

amount 
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,  ;nnp\mt  to  this,  .that  qonfufipi^  ^wid  vidence  at  tbic 
*Htryj  ^pd  for  (bm?  urn?  ^fter,  iwj^er  th?  gov^r-fi- 
]«iei>t  cif  a  fprei^n  ?ac6,  ii)tTQ4^cejl  Tpany  i|leg^ 
pr'jiaic^s,  ^nd  lbm(i  fpreign  principles  of  paljcy, 
c-amr^ry  tQ  the  fpirit,  ^ud  {etter  too,  qf  t|^e  antmt 
t^mftitutipu ;  .ai]id  that  thefe  king?  fin4  thp  l^d$r 
^'  4h^ft4  their  power  pveT  the  freeroeji,  by  eictpr- 
tion  apd  Ppprel!iop>  a§  lords  aver  tenants/'  ^iit  it 
Vill  rei^airi  true,  ijiat  iieither  Wflg?  ^^  ^T^^i  i^V 
both  tqgether,  "  *  coul^  prevail  ov^r  th^m,  pr  g»m 
•'  thpir  confept  to  giv?  their  right,  pr  ^he  l?w,  up  t^ 
«« the  kmg's  beckt  5ut  ftill  tqe  Ifiw  rf n33ingd  sifhi- 
*^  ter  bPth  pf  king  and  peppte,  ?ind  thp  parliament 
**  fupreme  p^fpounder  ^nd  j'^dge  both  of  it  ^^d 
"  th«W-'*  Thp'  ^^  brafiche?  w^re  lappf^j  and  the 
trf«  Ipft  its  b^aijty  for  a  tin^e,  yet  tljp  rpot  f erna.ined 
^lPtP^cHedl  was^  fet  in  a  gPPd  fpil,  m^  h^d  tgfcea 
ftron^  hold  il>  it':  fo  that  ^sr?  ^nd  c^^^^eJ,  and  time 
ver^  tn^f^d  required,  a^d  p\ir  an^r^ftw?  werefprirpd 
tQ  water  it,  if  I  may  ufe  fuch  an  ^xpreflipn,  ^^^itb 
their  blood  j  bwt  with  this  c^re^  ^nd  ?u}tu?e,  luul 
time>  *n4  bipod,  it  flioj  lip  agai^  vfith  gfiB^tef 
ftrengt})  tb?n  ever,  thjtt  we  might  fit  qwiet  and 

-^  hjippy  uader  the  -ihftdp  pf  it }  fqr  ^f  ^h^  fame  fQiiR 
-^jk^  RPt  exaflily  r^ftqred  in  avery  pgirtj,  a  tree  of  th^ 
feme  kind,  and  as  beautiful,  ^j^d  ap  lu^j^riaata^th^ 
fprmerj  jtr^w  up  from^  the.  fame  rpot. 

To  brmg  our  difcqurfe  tp  that  point  which  is  h^p 
immediately  concerned,  parliaments  wereiiqver  in- 
terrupt^dj  nor  the  right  of  apy  eftate  taken  away, 
however  the  e^erciffe  of  it  might  be  difturbi?d^  Nay, 
they  foon  tP9k  the  forms  th^y  ftill  preferye,  were 
conftiti^t^d  alnioft  9s  they  now  are,,  aqd  Fere  in- 

*  Nat.  Ht^coD  fqmiDary  eoncliif.   qf  the  firft  part  of  bift.  aad 
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tiwly  built  an  the  fame  general  principles,  ay  w?U 
as  direa:e4  to  the  fame  p\irpafe§.  - 

Whei^  I  f^y  that  they  were  conftituted  ttlmofl;  as 
they  now  ?re>  I  da  not  inean  t<x  enter  into  ^ny  of 
thole  minute  queftions,  a^aut  which  a  man  may  em- 
pioy  much  time  and  ftudy,  an4  h^ye  as  littl©  t'Me 
and  ufeful  knowledge  of  our  cofxftitutjop  as  the  inp|i: 
ignqran^  man  alive,     ^j^ut  I  propqfe  to  make  9,  ^QXt 
refleaion  pn  two  pn  the  preperty  aijd  pgwer  of  the 
tl\r<ee  eftates  th^t  campofe  our  parliament,  a§  they 
ftood  formerly,  and  as  they  nqw  ftand;    becaufe 
althp*  Qur  parUaW(?nts  were  cpmpofed  of  l^ing,  Iqrd? 
an^  comwions  \n  thofe  days,  a§  well  as  thefe,  yet 
the  di^erence  pf  the  weight  which  each  of  thef^ 
eftates  hath  caft  intq  the  icale  ef  government,  %\, 
different  periods,  does  in  pffef^  vfi^e  fome  dW^x-^  . 
ence  in  the  conftitution  of  parliaments^  •  .and  by  con- 
fiderin^  tl^is  difference,  our  thoughtsi  will  be  li?4  thp  ' 
•l)€tter  to  judge  of  the  true  poife  of  oifr*  copHitutipn,  ^ 
on  maintaining  which  o\ir  all  4eppn4s ;  fmce  the  >/ 
nearer  we  keep  to  it,  the  fafer  o\xf  liberty  is,  apd 
fince  (Byery  variation  from  it  \s  4angero.u?  to  our  lir. 
berty,  in  a  4egree  propprttopabi?  to  ftich  varia^ipn. 
Propearty  then,   and  power  by  coiifequ^nce,  have 
changed  hands,  or  rather  have  ihlfted  much  in  the 
fame  hands  fince  the  f^oiman  aera.    Kings,  lords 
and  the  church  were  in  thofe  days,  and  long  after- 
wards^ tjie  great  proprietors ;  and  by  the  nature  of 
tenures,  as  w^ell  a^  by  the  bulk  of  their  eftates,  they 
held  the  comi^ons  in  no  fmall  fubje£^ion,  and  feem 
to  have  goverfxed  without  much  regard  to  them,  or 
to  theip  Gonqurrence,  in  many  cafes..     But  the  re- 
ga?4  ^hat  wa^s  not  psud  to  them  at  firf(,  the  kings, 
the  lords  ai^4  ^h?  church  found  it  n^c^ffary  tp  pay 
them  in  a  fliort  time;    and  that  authority,   that 
weight  in  the  balance  of  power,  which  property  did 
'  not  give  them,  they  foon  acquired,  or  rather  re- 
fumed 
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fumed  by  their  numbers,  and  by  the  .drcumftance? 
that  followed.  By  the  circumftances  that  followed, 
I  mean  the  great  diforders  in  the  ftate,  and  the  civil 
wars,  which  th«  ambition  of  princes,  of  the  nobr* 
Ety,  and  of  the  church  too,  created.  In  all  thefe 
conflids,  fome  gf  th^  commons  "  *  holding  for  the 
^  king,  who  promifed  liberty  from  the  lords,  and 
**  others  fiding  with  the  lords,  who  promifed  them 
♦^  liberty  from  the  king,*'  they  came  off  better  in 
the  end  than  their  principals,  and  an  example  rarefy 
to  be  paralleled  was  fet ;  for  general  liberty  W2(s 
nurfed  by  thefc  means,  under  the  wings  of  particu- 
lar  ambition.  In  later  days,  when  the  nation,  har- 
raffed  and  fpent  by  the  long  \yars  of  York  and  Lan- 
caftcr,  feemcd  glad  to  fettle  under  any  ftable  go- 
vernment ;  and  in  this  temper  gave  many  advan- 
tages to  the  cunning  of  Henry  the  feventh,  which 
the  violence  of  his  ion  improved ;  it  is  certain  that 
the  commons  fuffered  extremely  from  the  avarice  of 
©ne^  the  profufion  of  the  other,  and  the  high-ftratn- 
€d  prerogative  of  both.  JSut  then  their  fufferings 
were  temporary^  and  may  be  faid  to  have  ended 
with  thefe  reigns ;  whereas  the  fufferings  of  the  no- 
biBty  and  the  church  were  permanent  and  irretriev- 
able- *^  The  king  and  his  council,^^  fays  the  author 
1  quoted  laft,  "  under  color  of  liveries  and  retain- 
^^  ders,  brought  the  whole  kingdom^  to  be  of '^tfieir 
*^  livery."  It  was  fo.  But  ftill  the  commons  lofl 
nothing,  and  gained  much.  They  were  rnore  u?nr 
der  fubjedHon  to  the  crown  ;  but  they  were  lefs  un- 
der fubjeftion  to  the  lords  and  the  church.  Not 
only  the  dependencies  on  thefe  were  broken,  but 
ihe  lords  and  the  church  were  made  more  dependent 
on  the  crown  than  the  commons  had  been  on  them. 

*  Nat.  Bacan  hift.  and  pol.  difc.  condiif.  of  the  zd  part. 
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The  lords  were  obliged  to  attend  the  court  at  their 
own  expence,  and  might  alienate  their  eftates  to 
defray  this  expence.,  A  great  part  of  the  lands  of 
the  church  were  confifcated  and  parcelled  out  to 
thofe  who  could  buy,  at  very  cheap  rates ;  and  the 
increafe  of  trade,  which  begun  about  this  time  to  be 
very  confiderable,  put  the  commons  into  a  conditioa 
of  being  the  buyers.  Thus  were  the  old  foundations 
of  property  and  power  lapped  on  one  fide,  and  new 
foundations  laid  on  the  other.  Some  of  the  weight 
of  the  church  continued  in  the  feale  of  the  lords, 
and  fome  of  it  hath  gone  fmce  into  that  of  the  com- 
mons. The  parliamentary  control  of  the  crown  did 
not  become  lefs,  but  it  became  more  equally  and  , 
more  ufefuUy  placed.  Democracy  was  fo  well  / 
poifed  with  ariftocracy,  after  this  great  change,  v 
that  if  they  divided,  they  could  not  ijavade  one  ano- 
ther ;  and  if  they  united,  they  could  not  be  invaded 
by  the  monarchy.  Far  different  was  the  cafe  in 
other  countries,  where  the  crown  got  the  better  of 
the  lords,  and  baffled,  at  leaft  in  fome  degree,  the 
monftrous  attempts  of  ecclefiaftical  ufurpation.  In 
France,  for  inftance,  when  the  incroachments  of 
the  papal  power  were  checked,  the  church  com- 
pounded with  the  crown,  and  an  alliance  fucceeded, 
of  the  monarchy  with  the  hierarchy.  But  if  the 
church  was  able  to  compound,  the  nobility  was 
forced  to  fubmit  in  that  kingdom :  fo  that  the  au.; 
thority  and  wealth  of  the  church  being  fixed  on  the 
fide  of  the  crown,  the  whole  ftrength  and  influence 
of  the  nobility  being  taken  from  them,  and  incor- 
porated with  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  the  com- 
mons having  nothing  to  do  in  that  government  but 
to  pay  taxes,  and  carry  arms,  the  kings  of  France 
are  become  abfolute  monarchs ;  and  whatever  liber- 
ty, or  appearance  of  liberty,  there  was  in  that  con- 
ftitution,  it  is  totally  deftroyed. 

^'  Wh$w 
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l^ttEM  1  Fay  tliit  pitliMentfe  Were  mtlrfei^  built 
oh  ih6  fame  general  prlh<!l|jlfeis,  ds  «rell  ^s  difeftfed 
to  the  fiftite  pufpofeS,  as  they  ftlll  arfe,  t  ffiaii  be 
juftified  by  the  Whole  lenot  of  bilt  hiftoi-y,  ^hd  of 
ftut  kW.  Let  lis  ebhftder  this  In  a  c^fe  the  tilainefl: 
imagiftable,  tho*  it  fiifiefs  fd  ffiiich  debate  tntbtigh 
the  efft-bfttery  of  forte  men.  LcA  il^  confider  it  re- 
/    latively  to  that  gfeat  principle,    th^t  plrliatneritfe 

/  ought  to  be  independent  of  the  cro^il,  in  ill  tefpeft^, 
except  iuch  as  are  fettled  by  the  14W  ahd  ciiftbhi  of 
parliame6t,  afid  cottceriilrig  Whlfch  there  is  fib  dif- 
pute.  Now,  this  gefiefal  principle  hath  tibt  only 
Been  always  the  fahie,  but  it  hath  bdeti  always  fb  de- 
clared, in  the  mbft  Stithgnfic  Stid  fbfeiflfi  mattntl-  J 
and  pafliafiients  havS  hot  befeh  fhbte  ittteflt  oft  any 
national  concern  whateVet,'  ttlail  bli  maintaining 
this  principle,  and  feciifih^  the  fe^eftis  of  it,  I  fty* 
parliaments  have  beeii  coriftahtly  thils  inteht^  tha 
efpecially  in  the  beft  times,  difring  niotg  than  three 
centuries  at  leaft ;  for  1  would  hot  gb  back  tbd  fat. 
iior  pbpt  iinneceifarily  ih  the  daft.  What  elfe  did 
thofe  laws  ftieah,  that  wefe  made  in  the  tiftie  of  the 
Lancafter  kings,  to  fegutate  the  elfeftioYfs,  ahd  to 
prevent  the  influence  Vvnich  Richard  the  fecofld  had 
illegally  and  afbitfatily  employed,  arid  Whtth  there 
ivas  room  to  fear  that  other  princes  ihight  Employ  f 
^?S/'hat  elfe  do  all  thofe  refclutioris,  all  thofe  defclafa- 
tions,  all  thofe  refhonftrahces,  all  thofe  afts  of  pit^ 
liament  mean,  that  have  been  made  fo  bfteh,  2itid 
/   enforced  fo  ftrongly,  from  time  to  time,  and  ff om 

'J  thofe  days  to  thefe,  agairift .  the  infiuence  bf  the 
crown,  either  on  the  elediohs,  of  oh  the  meftifceri 
of  parliament?  I  fhoiild  be  afhamed  to  aflc  any 
more  queftions  of  this  kind,  or  to  defcend  info  any 
detail,  in  order  to  prove  what  every  clerk  bf  a  juf- 
tice  of  peace,  hay,  almoft  every  day-kbourer, 
knows.     But  there  ia  another  queftion,   which  I 
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tmft  alk.  tf  this  fee  fd,  Mrhtit  do  thbfe  hieh  hiean, 
tvhd  ate  etttploVed,  or  t-ather,  what  does  he  ihean 
who  employs  tnetti,  to  |)tead  in  all  places,  and  on  ^ 
all  occafiohs,  eVehthe  tnbft  foleliih,  mfavbi*  df  thig 
very  iilfluexice,  nay,  of  the  vety  worft  fort  of  it,  of 
that  iftdiiettce  which  is  created  immediately  by  cor- 
fuptiott  ;  fof  to  that  theit  arguments  reach  by  unde- 
niable cdnfequeilces  ?  Reafoh  is  a^ainft  him  and 
thehi ;  fihceit  Is  a  plaih  abfurdity  to  fuppofe  a  con- 
trol dn  the  croWn,  (and  thiey  have  hot  vet  vehtured 
to  fuppofe  the  cdiiti-ary,  that  I  kiiow  of)  aiid  to  efta- 
blifh,  at  the  fame  tiihe,  a  power,  aiid  even  a  right, 
ifl  the  ctdwn,  to  retider  this  control  ufelefs*  Expe- 
rience is  againft  them ;  fince  the  examples  of  other 
countries,  And  at  foihe  times  (former  times  I  mean) 
of  our  own,  have  proved,  that  a  prince  may  govern  / 
according  to  his  arbitrary  will,  or  that  of  his  more  ^ 
iarbittaty  mihifter,  as  ibfolutely,  aiid  tnuch  more  fe- 
cui"ely  with,  than  without  the  concurrence  of  a  par- 
iiameilt.  Authority,  evefa  the  uniform  authority  of 
our  whole  legiflature,  is  agaihft  them.  iThe  voice 
of  oiit  law  gives  them  the  lye.  How  then  fhall  we 
account  fot  this  proceeding ;  this  open  and  defpe- 
rate  attack  tcpon  our  conftitiition,  and  therefore 
iipoii  our  liberty  ?  JTave  thefe  great  men  made  any 
nice  difcovery,  that  efcaped  the  blunt  fagacity  of 
'our  anceftors  foi-fnerly,  aiid  is  above  the  narrow  / 
conceptions  of  all  other  men,  except  therhfelves,  at  \J 
this  time  ?  Is  it  lefs  fit  than  the  wildom  of  this  na- 
tion hath  judged  it  to  be,  fof  fo  many  ages,  that 
Ttings  fliould  govern  under  the  conftitutional  con- 
trol of  two  other  eftaies  ?  Or  is  it  lefs  fit  that  they 
ihould  govern  fo,  for  the  time  to  coiiie,  than  it  was 
Tor  the  time  paft?  We  fhall  hear,  for  aught  I 
know,  even  in  this  age,  that  kings  are  God's  vice- 
gerents; that  they  are  next  to  him  and  his  fon 
.Chrift  Jefus,  fupremc  moderators  and  governors. 

We 
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We  fhall  hear  again,  perhaps,  of  their  hereditary^ 
their  divine,  their  indefcafible  right,  and  the  reft  of 
that  filly  cant,  which  was  invented  to  make  the 
uiurpations  of  prerogative  go  down  the  better.  But 
will  eyen  this  alter  the  cafe  ?  Will  this  make  it  un- 
worthy of  them  to  fubmit  to  the  full  control  of  fuch 
a  conftitution  as  God  himfelf  approved,  in  the  infti- 
■  tution  of  the  Jewifti  fenate  ?  Mofes  was  undoubtedly 
God's  vicegerent.  He  was,  if  ever  man  was  fo, 
next  and  immediately  under  God,  a  fupreme  mode- 
rator arid  governor.  He  was  *  infpired,  and  affifted 
in  a  fupernatural  manner :  and  yet  he  took  the  ad- 
vice of  his  father-in-law  Jethro,  the  prieft  of  Mi* 
dian.  He  affociated  to  himfelf  in  the  government 
of  the  commonwealth,  or  he  bad  the  people  take, 
as  he  fays  in  -[■  another  place,  or  chufe,  "  wife  men 
**  and  underftanding,  and  known  among  the  tribes,'' 
that  they  might  be  affociated  to  him.  He  found 
himfelf  unequal  to  the  talk  of  governing  alone,  and 
he  export ulated  with  God  upon  it.  "  |j  I  am  not 
*'  able  to  bear  all  this  people  alone.  Have  I  con- 
*'  ccived  all  this  people?  Have  I  begotten  them? 
*'  If  thou  deal  thus  with  me,  kill  me,  I  pray  thee, 
'**  out  of  hand.'*  Whether  they,  who  deduce  from 
hence  the  inftitution  of  fanhedrin5,  are  in  the  right, 
or  they  who  affign  them  a  more  modern  date, 
againft  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish  doftors  themfelves, 
whofe  authority  our  doftors  receive  implicitly 
enough  in  fome  cafes,  and  rejeft  as  arbitrarily  in 
others,  it  matters  not  to  enquire.  Let  us  leave  the 
difpute  to  the  partifans  of  Jofeph  Scaligef  and  Peta« 
vius,  of  father  Simon  and  le  Clerc.  Thus  much  is 
certain.  A  great  fanhedrin  fubfifted  at  Jerufalem, 
even  at  the  coming  of  the  Meffiah,  as  well  as  infe- 
rior fanhedrins  in  feveral  parts  of  Paleftine ;  which 

*  JExo4-  xvjii.  t  I^cut.  if  R  Numb.  xi. 
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form  of  government  l?ore  foine  refemblance  to  bur 
old  "Saxon  conftitution  ;  and  hie  who  takes  the  trou- 
bk  of  looking  into  *  Mr.  Selden,  will  find  that  th^ 
great  fanhedi-in  had* as  much  authority,  and  exer- 
cifed  as  much  power,  as  ever  parliaments  did,  or 
tvittenagemots  could  claim.  That  God  approved  a 
kind  of  parliamentary  eftablifliment,  and  a  divifion 
of  theTiipreme  power  between  his  vicegerent  Mofes 
and  the  feventy  elders,,  to  whom  he  gave  fome  of 
the  fpirit  that  was  on  Mofes,  the  quotations  I  refer 
to  from  holy  writ  do  fufEciently prove.  After, this, 
it<:annot  be  faid,  I  think,  to  derogate  from  the  ma- 
jefty  of  any  prince,  let  us  entertain  as  high  notions 
of  this  majefty  as  we  pleafe,  that  he  is  relieved  from 
the  burthen  of  governing  alone ;  that  he  is  obliged 
to  fliare  the  fupreme  power  with  the  nobility  and 
commonalty  of  the  realm ;  and  that  he  is  hindered 
from  deftroying,  either  direftly  or  indireftly,  that 
irideperidericy  of  thofe  other  eftates,  which  cart 
afone  preferve,  this  divifion  of  the  fupreme  power, 
reatUy,  as  well  as  apparently.  But  perhaps  thefe 
great  and  honeft  men  have  difcovered  a  neceflity  of 
putting  the  members,  or  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  parliament,  under  the  influence  of  the  crown,  in 
order  to  preferve  this  very  conftitutioq.  Let  us  fee 
therefore  what  dangers  this  expedient  is  fitted  to 
prevent. — Are  we  afraid  that  an  houfe  of  commons, 
unlefs  reftrained  by  places  and  penfions,  fhould  give 
up  the  conftitution  to  the  lords,  and  eftablifh  an 
ariftocracy  ?  This  fear  would  be  ridiculous  furely  ; 
and  he  who  fliould  argue  againft  fuch  a  fuppofition, 
would  make  himfelf  fo. — Are  we  afraid  that  an 
houfe  of  commons,  unlefs  reftrained  in  this  manner, 
(hould  ufurp  more  power  than  belongs  to  them,  and 
cftablifh  a  kind  of  demccratical  tyranny  ?     But  they 

*  Set.d.  de  Synod.  &  Praef.  Invid.  vet.  Ebraeorum. 
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would  have,  in  oppofitlon  to  them,  a  power  fuffici^ 
ent  to  defeat  their  defigns ;  the  united  power  of  the 
crown,  and  of  the  houfe  of  lords.  Formerly,  indeed, 
they  fucceeded  in  an  attempt  of  this  kind ;  and  the 
king  and  the  lords  may,  at  any  time,  throw  too 
much  power  into  their  fcale,  and  fet  the  fenfe  and 
fpirit  of  the  people  on  their  fide,  as  was  done  at  that 
time.  But  this  neither  hath  been,  nor  can  b^  done, 
unlefs  both  king  and  lords  conduct  themfelves  fo  ill, 
that  *Tie  mifchiefs  to  be  apprehended  from  their  pre- 
valency  appear  as  great,  or  greater;,  than  thofe 
which  are  to  be  apprehended  nom  the  prevalency 
of  the  commons.  Let  it  be  remembered  too,  that 
as  the  king  and  lords  may  give  too  much  power  and 
popularity  to  the  commons,  fo  the  lords  and  com- 
mons may  give  too  much  power  to  the  crown.  .The 
difference  will  lie  only  here ;  that  the  king  and  lords 
will  never  do  the  firft  defignedly ;  whereas  there  is 
a  pofTibility  that  the  lords  and  commons  may  be  in- 
duced, in  fome  age  lefs  virtuous  than  the  prefent, 
by  places,  penfions  and  other  gratifications,  beftowed 
on  a  majority  of  thofe  affemblies,  to  do  the  laft  de- 
fignedly. What  now  remains  to  be  urged,  in  favor 
of  this  expedient  ?  From  what  danger  are  we  to  bq 
protected  by  it  ?  Shall  we  be  told  that  parliaments 
will  not  purfue  the  national  intereft,  unlefs  their 
members  are  bought  into  it  by  the  crown  ?  Some- 
thing like  this  hath  been  advanced,  I  have  heard ; 
and  nothing  more  impudent,  nor  more  filly  could 
be  advanced.  A  court  that  is  truly  in  the  intereft  of 
the  nation,  will  have,  nay,  muft  have  a  concur- 
rence of  parliament,  as  it  would  be  eafy,  if  it  was 
needful,  to  fliew.  Time  and  trouble,  indeed,  may 
be  fometimes  required  to  lead  independent  men, 
who  judge  for  themfelves,  and  comply  becaufe  they 
are  convinced ;  whereas  neither  one  nor  the  other 
are  wanting,  to  determine  fuch  as  hold  to  a  court 
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by  a  corrupt  dependency-  on  it :  for  they  are  foon 
difciplined,  and  ready  to  perform  the  whole  excrcifc 
of  parliamentary  mercenaries  "at  the  beat  of  a  drum* 
Some  inconveniencies  may  iikewife  arife,  for  that 
which  I  have  juft  mentioned  does  not  deferve  the 
name,  from  the  independency  of  parliaments.     Mi- 
nifters,  for  inftancfe,  may  be  called  to  account  by  * 
the  paiEon,  by  the  prejudice,  if  you  will,  of  fuch 
affemblies,  oftener,  perhaps,  than  they  deferve  tp 
be  ;  or  their  errors  may  be  cenfured,  or  their  faults 
be  punifljed,  in  a  greater  degree,  and  with  more  ri- 
gor, not  only  than  true  political  juftice  requires, 
which  fhould  always  be  tempered  with  mercy,  but 
eveu  than  ftrid  juftice  exafts.     But  as  one  of  thefe 
is  a  fault,  iJF  it  be  a  fault,  on  the  beft  fide,  and  as 
the  other  will  certainly  happen  very  feldom,  it  does 
not  feeiti  reafonable,  that  a  door  mould  be  opened 
to  corruption  and  dependency,  in  order  to  prevent 
them.    Nay,  farther,  this  vigilance,  and  this  feve- 
rity  of  parliaments,  which  we  here  fuppofe,  will  not 
feiil  to  have  fome  very  good  effefts,  that  are  more 
than  fufficient  to  balance^  the  fuppofed  ill  effefts. 
Among  the  reft,  they  may  render  the  rafli,  who 
are  in  power,  more  cautious,  and  the  bold  more 
modeft.     They  may  render  fools  lefs  fond  of  power, 
and  awe  even  knaves  into  honefty.     It  were  better, 
furely,  that  able  and  good  men  fhould  now  and  men 
fuffer,  nay,  the  good  man  who  fuffered  would  be 
himfelf  of  this  opinion,  than  that  the  adulation  an4 
fervility  of  parliaments,  which  are  the  neceflary  con- 
fequences  of  corruption  and  dependency,    fhould 
evter  contribute  to  make  the  court  become,  in  any 
future  age,   a  fandkuary  for  pickpockets,  and  an 
hofpital  for  changelings. 

I  am^  SIR,  ice. 

P  a  LETTER 
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LETTER   XVIL 


SIR, 

1  HE  great  alteration  we  have  fpoken  of,  in  pfo» 
perty  and  power,  brought  our  conftitution,  by  flow 
degrees,  and  through  many  ftruggles  and  dangers, 
fo  near  the  moft  perfeft  idea  of  a  free  fyftem  of  go- 
vernment, that  nothing  would  be  now  wanting  to 
complete  it,  if  efFeftaal  means  were  found  of  fecnring 
the  independency  of  jKtrliament  agai'nft  corruption, 
as  well  as  it  is  fecured  againd:  prerogative.     Oiur 
kings  have  loft  little  of  the  gaudy  plumage  of  the 
crown.     Spme  of  their  fuperfluous  power,  indeed, 
hath  been   bought,  and  more  hath  been  wrefted 
from  them.     Notwithftanding  which,  it  is  a  very 
demonftrable  tiutb^,  that  the  crown  muft  fit  lighter 
and  more  fecure  on  the  head  of  a  wife  prince,  (and 
no  conftitution  provides  for,  tho*  every  conftitutioi^; 
Ihould  provide  againft,  a  weak  pri^ice)  fince  the 
great  change  of  property  and  power  in  favor  of  the 
commons,  than  ever  it  did  before.     Our  kings  are 
no  longer  expofed,  as  fome  of  the  greateft  of  them, 
have  been,  to  the  infuks  of  turbulent,   ambitious 
lo^ds,  or  haughty  prelates.    It  is  no  longer  in  the 
power  of  a  few  faftious  noblemen  to  draw  armies 
into  the  field,  and  oblige  their  prince  to  fight  for 
his  crown,  to  fight  to  gain  it,  and  to  fight  to  keep^ 
it ;   as  Edward  the  fourth  did,   I  think,   in  nine 
pitched  battles.     To  make  the  prince  uneafy,  or  in- 
fecure,  as  we  are  now  conftituted,  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  muft  be  uneafy  under  his  government. 
A  popular  king  of  Great  Britain ;Bvill  be  always  not 
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only  eafy  and  fecure,  but  in  effeft  abfolute.  •'^e 
will  be,  what  the  Britifli  conftitution  alone  can 
jnake  any  prince,  the  abfolute  monarch  of  a  free 
people  'y  and  this  popularity  is  fo  eafily  acquired,  a 
king  gains  the  public  confidence  and  affeftion  at  fo 
cheap  a  rate,  that  he  muft  be  poor  indeed  in  all  the 
kingly  virtues,  who  does  not  purchafe  them,  and 
cftablifh  true  popularity  upon  them. 

If  the  condition  of  our  kings  is  mended  in  many 
tefpeds,  and  made  worfe  in  none,  that  of  the  nation 
is  mended  in  every  refpefl,  by  the  great  improve- 
ments of  our  conftitution;  which  are  due  princi- 
pally to  the  change  I  have  mentioned,  as  the  ad-  ,  /  / 
vances  we  have  made  in  tradfe,  and  in  national  wealth  "^ 
and  power,  are  due  principally  to  thefe  improve- 
ments. It  is  by  thefe,  that  the  fubjcfts  of  Great 
Britain' enjoy  hitherto  fuch  a  freedom  of  their  pcr- 
fons,  and  fuch  a  fecurity  of  their  property,  as  no 
other  people  can  boaft*  Hence  that  great  encou- 
ragement of  induftry  j  hence  that  broad  and  folii 
foundation  of  credit,  which  muft  always  continue, 
unlefs  the  weight  of  taxes,  and  the  oppreffion  of 
tax-gatherers  make  it  worth  no  man^s  while  to  be  /  ; 
induftrious  any  longer,  and  unlefs  national  credit  be  ^ 
reduced,  by  length  of  time,  and  private  manage- 
ment, to  reft  no  longer  on  it's  natural  and  original 
foundation,  but  on  the  feeble  props  of  yearly  expe- 
dients, and  daily  tricks ;  by  which  ^  fyftem,  that 
ought  to  be  the  plaincft  and  faireft  imaginable,  will 
become  of  courfe  a  dark,  intricate,  and  wicked  myf- 
tery  of  ftockjobbing. 

But  the  great  advantage  we  are  to  infift  upon  j 
here,  which  hath  arifen  to  the  whole  nation  from  i 
the  alteration  in  the  ftate  of  property  and  power,  is 
this :  that  we  have  been  brought  by  it  to  the  true 
poife  of  a  mixed  government,  conftituted  like  ours 
on  the  three  fimple  forms*    The  demqcratical  power 
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is  no  longer  kept  under  the  fame  dependencies ;  and 
if  an  houfe  of  commons  ihould  now  fail  to  aiTett  that 
independent  (hare  in  the  fupreme  legiflative  power, 
which  the  conftitution  affigns  to  this  aflerably,  it 
could  not  proceed,  as  It  might  and  fometimes  did 
formerly,  from  the  nature  of  tenures,  and  many 
other  unavoidable  reftraints ;  it  could  proceed  alone 
from  the  corruption  of  particular  men,  who  threw 
themfelves  into  a  voluntary  dependency.  The  de- 
mocratical  power  of  our  conftitution  is  not  fuifficient 
to  overtop  che  monarchical  and  ariftocratical ;  but 
it  is  fufficient  to  counterwork  and  balance  any  other 
power  by  its  own  ftrength,  and  without  the  fatal  ne- 
ceffity  of  favoring  the  ambition  of  the  crown  ag^nft 
the  lords,  or  that  of  the  lords  againft  the  crown. 
Nay  more,  as  our  government  is  now  conftjtuted, 
the  three  eftates  have  not  only  one  common  intereft, 
which  they  always  had ;  but  they  have,  confidered 
as  eftates,  nofeparate,  contradiftory  intereft.  Our 
conftitution  gives  fo  much  grandeur,  fo  much  autho- 
rity  and  power  to  the  crown,  and  our  parliaments 
give  fo  immenfe  a  revenue,  that  no  prince  hath  any 
real  intereft  to  defire  more,  who  looks  on  himfelf  as 
the  fupreme  magiftrate  of  a  free  people ;  for  if  we 
fuppofe  inordinate  ambition,  or  avarice,  to  make 
part  of  his  charafter,  thefe  paflions  are  infatiable : 
but  then  for  this  very  reafon,  becaufe  they  are  fo, 
there  ought  to  be  no  account  held  of  them ;  and 
tho'  a  prince  may  meafure  his  demand?:,  a  people, 

i  who  are  in  their  fenfes,  will  never  meafure  their 

L-xonccflions  by  them. 

The  property  of  the  commons  is  not  only  become 
far  fuperior  to  that  of  the  lords  upon  the  whole,  but 
in  the  detail  there  arc  few,  very  few,  inftances  to  be 
produced  of  greater  ftiares  of  private  property 
amongft  the  latter,  than  amongft  the  former  ;  and 
as  the  property  of  the  commons  is  greater,  fo  it  is 
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equally  free.  Ther^  are  no  badges  of  fervltude  on 
one  fide;  no  pretence  of  any  fuperiority,  except 
thofe  of  title  and  rank,  on  the  othen  The  peers 
are,  in  feme'*  points,  I  (peak  it  with  all  the  refpeft 
due  to  them,  commoners  with  coronets  on  their 
coats  of  arras ;  and  aflFefting  to  aft  as  fuch,  it  is 
plain  they  defire  very  wifely  to  be  taken  for  fuch, 
on  many  occafions.  The  interefts  of  thefe  two 
eftates  then,  with  regard  to  property,  are  the  fame ; 
and  their  particular  rights  and  privileges  are  now  fo 
well  afcertained,  and  fo  diftinguiihed,  chat  as  the  - 
proximity  of  their  interefts  pf  one  fort  (hould  always 
unite  them,  fo  the  diftance  of  thofe  of  atiother  fort 
cannot  eafily  make  them  clafh.  In  (hort,  thefe  two 
orders,  according  to  the  prefcnt  eonftitution  ;  (and 
how  diflferei;it  is  it  from  that  of  Rome,  or,  in  the 
laft  refpeft,  even  from  that  of  Spain^  not  to  men-  ^ 
tion  that  of  France?)  have  no  temptation,  and 
fcajTCe  the  means,  of  invading  each  other  i  fo  that 
they  may  the  better,  and  the  more  effeftually,  em- 
ploy their  vigilance,  and  unite  their  efforts,  when- 
ever it  fliall  be  neceflary,  againft  the  encroachments 
of  the  crown,  from  whofe  (hackles  they  have  both 
emancipated  themfelves,  whether  the  attempts  to 
impofe  thefe  fliackles  again  are  carried  on  by  prero-  v^ 
gative,  or  by  the  more  formidable  enemy  of  liberty, 
corruprion. 

It  hath  been  obferved  already,  that  altho*  the 
crown  hath  the  fole  power  of  creating  peers,  yet  the 
independency  of  the  peerage  on  the  crown  is  fecured 
by  this  ;  that  their  rights  and  privileges  cannot  be 
taken  from  them,  at  the  will  of  the  crown.  Could 
the  crownunmake,  as  well  as  make  peers,  it  would 
be  a  jeft  to  talk  of  three  eftates,  fince  there  would 
be  virtually,  and  in  effed,  but  two ;  and  therefore 
our  eonftitution  hath  provided  againft  it-.  But  the 
commons  of  Great  Britain  can  make,  and  at  proper 
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feafons,  and  in  a  proper  manner,  unmake  iheir  re- 
prefentatives ;  by  which  means,  many  incQnverien- 
cies  and  mifchiefs  are  avoided,  and  many  wife  and 
juft  ends  obtained.     The  peers  of  the  realm  can, 
the  commons  cannot,  affemble  in  their  coUeftiye 
body,  without  exceeding  thofe  numbers,  amongft 
whom  the  quiet,  order,  decency  and  folemnity  of 
a  fenate  may  be  preferved.     The  peer$  therefore  fit 
'  in  parliament  in  their  colleftive,  the  commons  in 
their  reprefentative  body.     The  peers  have  An  inbe- 
rets,  the  commons  a  delegated  right.     The  peers 
are  therefore  accountable  for  their  conduft,  as  all 
other  men  are,  to  Qod,  to  their  own  cpnfciences, 
to  the  tribunal  of  public  fame,  and  to  no  pther. 
But  the  commons  are  accountable  to  another  tribu- 
nal, as  well  as  to  thefe,  to  that  of  the  conftituents ; 
before  which  they  muft  frequently  appear,  accord- 
ing to  the  true  intent  of  our  conftitutipn,  to  have  a 
cenfure,  or  approbation,  paffed  on  their  conduft, 
by  the  refufal,  qr  grant  of  new  powers  to  the  parti- 
cular members.     Thus  the  cojieftive  body  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  delegate,  but  do  not  give 
up,  truft,  but  do  not  alienate  their  right  and  their 
power,  and  cannot  be  undone  by  having  beggary  or 
flavery  brought  upon  them,  unlels  they  co-operate 
to  their  own  ujiidoing,  and  in  one  word  betray  them- 
felves. 

We  cannot  therefore  fubfcribe  to  thofe  two  fey- 
ings  of  my  lord  Bacon,  which  are  quoted  to  this 
effeft  ;  "  That  England  can  never  be  undone,  un- 
*'  lefs  by  parliaments ;  and  that  there  is  nothing,  -^ 
*'  which  a  parliament  cannot  do.*'-. Great  Bri- 
tain, according  to  our  prefent  conftitution  cannot 
be  undone  by  parliament ;  for  there  is  fomething 
which  a  parliament  cannot  do.  A  parliament  can- 
not annul  the  conftitution ;  and  whilft  that  is  pre- 
ferved, tho*  our  condition  may  be  bad.,  it  cannot  be- 
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irretrievahly  h.     The  leglflative  is  a  fupreme,  and 
may  be  called,  ia  one  fenfe,  an  abfolute,  but  in 
none  an  arbitrary  power.  *     "It  is  limited  to  the 
'.'  public  good  of  the  fociety.  It  is  a  power,  th?it  hath 
"  no  other  end  but  prefervation,  and  therefore  can 
"  never  have  a  right  to  deftroy,  enflave,  or  defign-  . 
"  edly  to  impoverifc^  the  fubjefts ;  for  the  obliga-  I 
*^  tions  of  the  law  of  nature  ceafe  not  in  fociety,  \ 
**  &C.''- — If  you  therefore  put  fo  extravagant  a  cafe, 
as  to  fuppofe  the  two  houfes  of  parliament  concur-      , 
ring  to  make  at  once  a  formal  ceflion  of  their  own 
rights  and  privileges,  and  of  thofe  of  the  whole 
nation  to  the  crown,  and  afc  who  hath  a  right,  and 
the  means,  to  refift  the  fupreme  legiflative  power  ?   ^ 
I  anfwer,  the  xyhole  *  nation  hath  the  right ;  and  a 
people  who  deferve  to  enjoy  liberty,  will  find  the 
means.     An  attempt  of  this  kind  would  break  the 
bargain  betw^eli  the  king  and  the  nation,  between^ 
the  reprefentative  aild  colleftive  bodyof  the  people, 
and  would  diiJbke  the  conftitution.     From  hence  it 
follows,  that  the  matron  which  hath  a  right  to  pre-        jf 
ferve  this  conftkutdon,  hath  a  right  to  refift  an  at-   /^ 
tempt,  that  leaves  no  other  means  of  preferving  it 
but  thofe  of  refiftahce.     From  hence  it  follows,  that    "^  ''^  ^ 
if  the  conftituiioa  was  aftually  diflblved,  as  it  would 
be  by  fuch  an  attempt  of  the  three  eftates,  the  peo- 
p!e  would  return  to  their  original,  their  natural  right, ' 
the  right  of  reftoring  the  fame  conftitution,  or  of 
making   a  new  one.     No  power   on  earth   could 
claim  any   right  of  impofing  a  conftitution  upon 
them }  and  lefs  than  any  that  king,  thofe  lords,  and 
thofe  commons,  who,  ha\ing  been  iatrufted  to  pce^ 
ferve,  had  deftToyed  the  former.^-rr-But  to  fuppofe  a 
cafe  more  within  the  bounds  of  poffibility,  tho'  one 

*  Lock's  effay  on  civij  government,  C»  1 1»  of  the  extent  of 
tlie  legiilative  power. 
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xvould  be  tempted  to  think  it  as  little  within  thofe  of 
probability,  let  us  fuppofe  out  parliaments,  in  feme 
future  generation,  to  grow  fo  corrupt,  and  the  crown 
fo  rich,  that  a  pecuniary  influence  ctmftantly  pre- 
vailing over  the  majority,  they  ihould  affemble  for 
little  elfe  than  to  eilablifh  grievances,'  inftead  of  re- 
dreffing  them ;  to  approve  the  meafures  of  the  court, 
without  information ;  to  engage  their  country  in  al- 
liances, in  treaties,  in  wars,  without  examination  ; 
and  to  give  money  without  account,  and  almoft 
without  ftint.  The  cafe  would  be  deplorable.  Our 
conftitution  itfelf  would  become  our  grievance, 
whilfl:  this  corruption  prevailed ;  and  if  it  prevailed 
long,  our  conftitution  could  not  laft  long  ;  becaufe 
this  flow  progrefs  would  lead  to  the  deftru^ion  of  it 
as  furely  as  the  more  concife  method  of  giving  it  up 
at  once.  But,  in  this  cafe,  the  conftitution  would 
help  icfelf,  and  effedually  too,  unlefs  the  whole 
mafs  of  the  people  was  tainted,  and  the  eledors 
were  become  no  honefter  than  the  elefted.  Much 
time  would  be  required  to  beggar  atid  enflave  the 
nation,  in  this  manner.  It  could  fcar^e  be  the  work 
of  one  parliament,  tho'  parliaments  ftiould  continue 
to  be  fcptennial.  It  could  not  be  the  work  of  a  tri* 
ennial  parliament  moft  certainly :  and  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  would  have  none  to  blame  but  them- 
felves  ;  becaufe,  as  the  conftitution  is  a  fure  rule  of 
aftion  to  thofe,  whom  they  chufe  to  aft  for  them, 
fo  it  is  likewife  a  fure  rule  of  judgment  to  them,  in 
the  choice  of  their  truftees,  and  particularly  of  fuch 
as  have  reprefented  them  already.  In  fhort,  nothing 
can  deftroy  the  conftitution  of  Britain,  but  the  peo- 
ple of  Britain :  and  whenever  the  people  of  Britain 
become  fo  degenerate  and  bafe,  as  to  be  induced  by 
corruption,  for  they  are  no  longer  in  danger  of  being 
'  awed  by  prerogative,  to  chufe  perfons  to  reprefent 
Ubem  in  parliament,  whom  they  have  found  by  ex- 
\  perience 
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pcrience  to  be  under  an  influence,  arifing  from  pri-    \    / 
vate  interefl:,  dependents  on  a  court,  and  the  crea-    i  ^ 
tures  of  a  minifter  -^  or  others,  who  are  unknown    1 
to  the  people,  that  eled  them,  and  bring  no  recom-    ' 
mendation  but  that  which  they  carry  in  their  purfes  ; 
then  may  the  enemies  of  our  conftitution  boaft  that      v/ 
they  have  got  the  better  of  it,  and  that  it  is  no  longer 
able  to  preferve  itfelf,  nor  to  defrad  liberty.     Then 
will  that  trite,  proverbial  fpeech  be  verified  in  our 
cafe,  "  that  the  corruptions   of  the  beft  things  arc 
*'  the  worft  j'*  for  then  will  that  very  change  in  the  ^ 
ftate  of  property  and  power,  which   improved  our 
conftitution  fo  much,  contribute  to  the  deftruftion 
of  it ;  and  we  may  even  wifti  for  thofe  little  tyrants, 
the  great  lords  ana  the  great  prelates  again,  to  op- 
pofe  the  encroachments  of  the  crown.     How  pre- 
ferable will  fubjefl:ion  to  thofe  powerful  landlords, 
(whom  the  commonalty  were  accuftomed  to  ferve ; 
and  by  whom,  if  they  fuflFered  on  one  hand,  they 
had  confiderable  advantages  on  the  other)  how  pre- 
ferable, indeed,  will  this  fubjection  appear  to  them,  , 
when  they  (hall  fee  the  whole  nation  oppreiTed  by  a 
few  upftarts  in  power  ;  often  by  the  meaneft,  always 
by  the  worft  of  their  fellow-fubjefts  ;  by  men,  who 
owe  their  elevation  and  riches  neither  to  merit  nof 
birth,  but  to  the  favor  of  weak  princes,  and  to  the 
fpoils  of  their  country,  beggared  by  their  rapine.  ( 
Then  Vi  ill  the  fate  of  Rome  be  renewed,  in  fome  fort,  { 
in  Britain.  '  The  grandeur  of  Rome  was  the  work  i 
of  many  centuries,  the  effeft  of  much  wifdom,  and  \  j 
the  price  of  much  blood.     She  maintained  her  gran-  \ 
dcur,  whilft   fhe  preferved  her  virtue  ;  but  when  | . 
luxury  grew  up  to  favor  corruption,  and  corruption  \ 
to  nourifii  luxury,  then  Rome  grew  venal ;  the  elec-  \ 
don  of  her  magiftrates,  the  fentences  of  her  judges, 
the  decrees  of  her  f  nate,  all  was  fold :  for  her  li- 
berty was  fold  when  thefe  was  fold  j  and  her  riches, . 
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her  power,  her  glory  could  not  long  furvive  her  li- 
berty.    She,  who  had  been  the  envy,  as  well  as  the 
miftrefs  of  nations,  fell  to  be  an  objeft  of  their  fcorn, 
or  their  pity.     They  had  feen  and  felt  that  flie  go- 
verned  other  people  by  will,  and  her  own  by  law. 
They  beheld  her  governed  herfelfby  will;  by  the 
arbitrary  will  of  the  worft  of  her  own  citizens,  of  the 
word  of  both  fexes,  of  the  worft  of  hyman  kind  ; 
by  Caligula,  by  Claudius,  by  Nero,  by  Meflalina, 
by  Agrippina,  by  Poppaea,  by  Narciffus,  by  Calif- 
(us,  by  Pallas  ;  by  princes  that  were  ftupid  or  mad ; 
by  wqmen  that  were  aba^doned  to  ambition  and  to 
luft ;  by  Qiinifter^  that  were  emancipated  Haves,  pa- 
rafites  and  pandars,  infolent  and  rapacious*    In  this 
miferable  ftate,  tbe  few  th^t  retained  fome  fparks  of 
tb^  old  Ronuui  fpirit,  had  double  caufe  to  mourn  in 
private;  foy  it  was  not  fafc  even  to  mourn  in  public, 
rhey  i^Qurn^d  the  Ipfs  of  the  liberty  and  grandeur  of 
R^^e  (  a^n^d  they  mourned  that  both  fhould  be  fa- 
crificed  to  wretches  whofe  crimes  would  have  been 
punifhedy  i^nd  whofe  talents  would  fcarce  have  ret- 
commended  the^  to  the  meaneft  offices,  in  the  vir- 
tuous and  profperous  ages  of  the  commonwealth, 
lato  fuch  a  ftate,  the  difference  of  times  and  of 
other  circumftances  confidered,  at  leaft,  into  a  ftate 
as  raiferable  as  this,  will  the  people  of  Britain  both 
fall,  and  deferve  to  fall,  if  they  fuffer,  under  any 
pretence,  or  by  any  hands,  that  conftitudon  to  be 
deftroyed,  which  cannot  be  deftroyed,  unlefs  they 
fuffer  it ;  unlefs  they  co-operate  with  the  enemies  of 
fir,  by  renewing  an  exploded  diftindion  of  garlidr; 
I  by  clewing  thofe  to  reprefent  them,  who  are  hired 
j  to  betray  them ;  or  by  fubmitting  tamely,  when  the 
I  ma(k  is  taken  off,  or  fialls  off,  and  the  attempt  to 
\  bring  bQggary  and  flavery  is  avowed,  or  can  be  no 
[  longer  concealed.     If  ever  this  happens,  the  friends 
of  liberty,,  fhould  any  fuch  remain,  will  have  one 
'  option 
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doubt,  to  di€  the  laft  of  Bfitifh  freemen,  than  bear 
to  live  the  firft  of  Britifh  Haves. 


I  am,  SI  R,  &c. 


LETTER    XVIII. 


SIR, 

If  we  had  propofed  nothing  more  to  ourfelrej,  iit 
writing  this  Differtation  on  parties,  than  the  ente^- 
tainmenty  fuch  as  it  is,  of  your  readers,  and  our 
own  amufment )  we  fhould  not  have  dwelt,  perba^, 
fo  much  cm  the  natui  e  of  the  Britifii  conAitution, 
nor  have  recurred  fo  often  to  affert  the  ncceffary  in- 
dependency of  parliaments  on  the  crown.  But  we 
had  another  motive,  which  we  are  neither  arfr^, 
nor  aihamed  to  avow.  This  neceffary  independency 
of  parliaments,  in  which  the  eflence  of  our  confti-* 
tiition,  and  by  confequ«nce  of  our  Kbcrty  confife,. 
feems  to  be  in  great,  not  to  fay,  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  being  loft.  They  who  are  alarmed  at  every 
thing  that  is  faid  in  favor  of  our  conftitution,  and 
of  Britifli  liberty,  and  who  are  prejudiced  againft: 
every  man  who  writes  or  fpeaks  in  defence  of  ibem, 
may  take,  or  affed  to  take,  and  try  to  give  offence 
at  this  cxpreflion.  But  we  defire  to  be  underftood, 
as  we  have  explained  our  meaning  upon  fome  for- 
mer occafion.     We  underftand  our  conftitution  to 
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be  in  danger,  not  only  when  it  is  attacked,  but  i§ 
foon  as  a  breach  is  made,  by  which  it  may  be  at- 
tacked ;  and  we  underftand  this  danger  to  be  great- 
er, or  Icfs,  in  proportion  to  the  breach  that  is  made, 
and  without  any  regard  to  the  probability  or  impro- 
^  bability  of  an  attack.  This  explanation  of  our 
meaning  is  the  better  founded,  becaufe  the  nation 
hath  an  undoubted  right  to  preferve  the  conftitution 
not  only  inviolate,  but  fecure  from  violations. 
Should  '  corruption  prevail  among  the  members, 
which  we  truft  will  never  happen,  as  notorioufly  as 
it  does  in  the  eledions  of  parliament,  we  all  know 
how  much  the  magnanimity  of  our  prefent  king 
would  fcorn  to  take  fo  mean  an  advantage  over  the 
nation ;  how  much,  on  the  contrary,  his  heroical 
fpirit  would  prompt  him  to;naintain  the  liberty  even 
of  a  degenerate  people,  who  might  deferve  no  longer 
the  enjoyment  of  fo  invaluable  ableffing,  but  who 
Gould  never  deferve  to  have  it  taken  from  them  by  a 
prince  of  that  family,  which  was  raifed  by  them  to 
the  throne,  for  no*  other  reafon  but  to  preferve  it. 
All  this  we  know ;  and  the  nation  may  have,  no 
doubt,  the  fame  confidence  in  every  future  king  of 
the  fame  illuftrious  and  royal  houfe.  But  this  will 
not  alter  the  cafe ;  nor  make  that,  which  I  call  dan- 
ger, ceafe  to  be  fuch.  Should  angels  and  arch- 
angels come  down  from  heaven  to  govern  us,  the 
fame  danger  would  exift,  until  the  fprings,  from 
whence  it  arifes,  were  cut  off;  not  becaufe  fomc 
angel^s  and  arch-angels  have  fallen,  and  from  being 
the  guardians,  have  become  the  tempters  and  tor- 
^  mentors  of  mankind,  and  others  therefore  may 
I  fall ;  but  becaufe,  as  private  liberty  cannot  be  deem- 
*  ed  fecure  under  a  government,  wherein  law,  the 
\  proper  and  fole  fecurity  of  it,  is  dependent  on  will ; 
Ifo  public  liberty  muft  be  in  danger,  whenever  a  free 
|(;on(litutioa,  the  proper  and  fole  fecurity  of  it,  is 
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dependent  on  will: ;  and  a  free  conftitution,  like  dursy 
15  dependent  on  will,  whenever  the  will  of  one 
eftate  can  direct  the  condud  of  all  three. 

Having  thus  explained  what  I  mean  by  danger, 
and  taken  away  all  color  for  cavil,  it  remains  that  I 
prove  this  danger  to  be  real,  and  not  the  phantom 
of  a  crazy  imagination,  or  a  prejudiced  mind^ 
This  Ihall  be  done  therefore  as  Ihortly  as  1  am  able,, 
and  by  an  undeniable  deduction  of  fa^s. 

He  who'  undertakes  to  govern  a  free  people  by 
corruption,  and  to  lead  them  by  a  falfe  intereil, 
againft  their  true  intereft,  cannot  boaft  the  honor 
of  the  invention.  The  expedient  is  as  old  as  the 
world,  and  he  can  pretend  to  no  other  honor  than 
that  of  being  an  humble  imitator  of  the  devil.  To 
corrupt  our  parliaments  hath  been  often  attempted, 
as  well  as  to  divide  our  people,  in  favor  of  preroga- 
tive, and  in  order  to  let  the  arbitrary  will  of  our 
princes  loofe  from  the  reftraints  of  law.  We  ob» 
ferved  this  in  fpeaking  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
fecond  :  but  the  efforts  then  made  were  ineffeftual. . 
The  frugal  habits  of*  the  former  age  were  not  in» 
tirely  loft  in  that  j  which,  I  prefume,  may  be  rec- 
koned as  one  caufe  of  the  noble  ftands  that  were  then 
made  by  our  parliaments  in  oppofition  to  the  courts 
Put  not  to  afcribe  more  honor  than  is  due,  perhaps, 
to  our  fathers,  the  revenue  of  the  crown  was,  at 
that  time,  fo  fmall,  (I  fpeak  comparatively  ;  for,  in 
every  other  refped,  it  was  very  ample),  and  the 
profufion  of  that  prince  on  his  pleafures  was  fo 
great,  that  no  minifter  of  king  Charles  the  fecond 
could  find  fums  fufficient  to  buy  a  parliament.  He 
flood  therefore  on  his  prerogative,  ftrained  it  as  hv 
as  he  durft,  and  made  all  the  ufe  of  it;  he  could. 
The  revenue  of  the  crown  was  greatly  increafed  ia 
the  reign  of  king  James  the  fecond,  and  was  given 
fxiqH  nnwifely  for  life.     I  fay,  inoft  unwifely  ;  for 
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as  a  prince  wlio  hath  art  heart  and  head  to  govern 
well,  cannot  (land  in  need  of  fuch  a  ^rani;  fo  a  jiriftcc 
who  hath  neither,  does  not  dcfef ve  it :  and  therefore 
whatever  the  generofity  of  our  countrymen  to  their 
princes  may  cairy  them   to  do  at  any  time,  tlttcy 
might  leave  this  undone  at  all  times,  ^^ifliout  any 
refledion  on  their  prudence,  of  even  their  genero- 
fity.     The  reign  of  king  James  wais  fliort ;  and  dur- 
ing this  fhort  reign  he  refted  on  that  prerogative, 
which  he  knew  was  a  cheaper  expedient  than  cor- 
ruption, and  which  he  vainly  flattered  hmlifelf  wa^ 
enough  confirmed  to  fupport  the  meafurcs  he  took, 
for  fubverting  the  religion,  the  laws,  and  the  liberty 
of  Britain*     Thus  were  meh  brought,  by  the  con^ 
duft  of  thefe  two  princes,  to  fix  their  eyes  on  pi^ero- 
gative,  as  the  fole  inftrument  of  tyranny,  atrtd  to 
forget  that  corruption  had  been  employed,  tho^  un- 
fuccefsfully,  by  king  Charles,  and  might  have  been 
employed  with  greater  force,  and  perhaps  more  fuc- 
cefs,  by  king  James, '  The  cry  of  the  nation  was  fbr 
a  free  parliament,  and  no  man  feemed  to  doubt,  in 
that  ferment,  but  that  a  parliariient  mufl:  be  free, 
when  the  influence  which  the  crown  had  ufurped  in 
the  precedent  reigns^  over  the  eleftions,  was  remov- 
ed, as  it  was  by  the  revdutioti.     But  this  general 
inadvertency,  as  well  as  the  particular  negleft  of 
thofe  who  took  the  lead  in  national  aflfairs  at  that 
time,  is  the  more  furprifing,  bccaufe  corruption  hav- 
ing been  fo  lately  employed,  amoiig  other  means,  to 
render  parliaments  dependent  on  the  crown,    the 
danger  of  corruption  was,  by  coiifequence,  one  of 
thofe  dangers  againfl:  which  the  nation  had  a  right 
to  be  fecured,  as  well  as  a  promife  of  being  fo,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  prince  of  Orangc-s  de- 
claration.    Thofe  perfons  efpecially,  who  had  ex- 
claimed fo  loudly  againft  placemen  and  pen/ioners, 
in  the  reign  of  king  Charles,  and  who  complained, 
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at  thb  inffent,  fo  bitterly  of  the  uttdire  Jnftuietic^ 
that  had  been  emptoyed,  in  fmafl  borotighs  chiefly, 
to  promote  the  cfeaions  of  the  parliatafent  which 
fet  m  the  reign  of  kmg  Jparries,  ought  to  have  bfeeA 
attentive,  on^  would  think,  to  take  the  glorious  op- 
portunity  that  Was  fornifhed  them  by  a  neW  fettle- 
metrt  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  conftitution,  to  fe- 
cure  the  indepcntfency  bf  parliaments  effefllualiy  for 
the  future.  Machiavei  obferves,  and  makes  it  the 
title  of  one  of  Ms  difcourfes,  that  *^  a  free  govern- 
"  merit,  in  order  to  maintain  itfelf  free,  hath  need, 
"  ^ery  day,  of  fome  new  provifions  in  favor  of  H- 
"  bcrty/*  The  truth  of  this  obfervation,  and  the 
reafons  that  fupport  it,  are  obvious.  But  as  every 
day  may  not  furnifh  opportunities  of  making  fomie 
of  thofe  new  and  neceffary  provifions,  no  day  that 
does  furniih  the  opportunity  ought  to  be  rteglefted. 
The  Romans  had  been  fo  liberal  in  beftowing  the 
right  of  citizens  on  ftrange'rs,  that  the  power  of  their 
eleftions  began  to  fall  into  fuch  hands  as  the  confti- 
tution had  not  intended  to  truft  with  them.  Quintus 
Fabiirs  faw  the  growing  evil ;  and  being  cenfor,  he 
took  the  opportunity ;  confined  all  thefe  new  elec- 
tors into  four  tribes ;  put  it  out  6f  their  power  to 
turn  the  eleftrons,  as  'they  had  done,  whilft  their 
numbers  were  divided  atnong  all  the  tribes ;  freed 
his  country  from  this  danger ;  reftored  the  confti- 
tution, according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
it  J  ^nd  obtained,  by  univerfai  fuffrage,  the  title  of 
Maximus.  If  a  fpirit  like  this  had  prevailisd  among 
us,  at  the  time  we  fpeak  of,  fortiething  like  this 
would  have  been  done :  and  furely  fomething  like  it 
ought  to  have  been  done  ;  for  the  revolution  was, 
in  many  inftances,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  fo  in  all, ' 
one  of  thofe  renewals  of  our  conftitution  that  we 
have  often  mentioned.  If  it  had  been  fuch,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  eleflions  of  members  to  ferve  in  parlia- 
VoL.  II.  P          .  ment. 
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menr,  thefe  elections  might  have  been  drawn  back 
to  the  antient  principle  on  which  they  had  been  ef- 
tabliflied  ;  and  the  rule  of  property  which  was  fol- 
lowed antiently,  and  was  perverted  by  innumerable 
changes  that  length  of  time  produced,  might  have 
been  reflored  ;  by  which  the  communities  to  whom 
the  right  of  electing  was  trufted,  as  well  as  the  qua- 
lification of  the  eleftors  and  the  elefted,  might  have 
been  fettled  in  proportion  to  the  prefent  ftate  of 
things.  Such  a  remedy  might  have  wrought  a  ra- 
dical cure  of  the  evil  that  threatens  our  conftitution ; 
whereas  it  is  much  to  be  apprehened,  even  from  ex- 
perience, that  all  others  are  merely  palliative ;  and 
yet  the  palliative  muft  be  employed,  no  doubt,  till 
the  fpecific  can  be  procured. 

But  nothing  of  this  kind  was  done  at  the  revo- 
lution. Pleafed  that  the  open  attacks  on  our  con- 
ftitution were  defeated  and  prevented,  men  enter- 
tained no  thought  of  the  fecret  attacks  that  might  be 
carried  on  againfl  the  independency  of  parliaments ; 
as  if  our  dangers  could  be  but  of  one  kind,  and 
could  arife  but  from  one  family.  Soon  after  the  re- 
volution, indeed,  men  of  all  fides,  and  of  all  deno- 
minations, (for  it  was  not  a  party-caufe,  tho'  it  was 
^  endeavored  to  be  made  fuch)  began  to  perceive  not 
\  I  only  that  nothing  effeftual  had  been  done  to  hinder 
the  undue  influence  of  the  crown  in  eledions,  and 
an  over-balance  of  the  creatures  of  the  court  in  par- 
liament, but  that  the  means  of  exercifing  fuch  an 
influence,,  at  the  will  of  the  crown,  were  unawares 
and  infenfibly  increafcJ,  and  every  day  inci*eafing. 
In  a  word,  they  began  to  fee  that  the  foundations 
were  laid  of  giving  as  great  power  to  the  crown  in- 
direcllv,  as  the  prerogative,  which  they  had  for- 
merly dreaded  fo  much,  could  give  diredly,  and  of 
erLablifliing  univerfal  corruption.  The  fir  ft  hath 
happened,  and  wc  prav  that  the  laft  never  may. 
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The  net  revenue  of  the  crown,  tit  the  abdication 
of  king  James,  amounted  to  fomewhat  more  than 
two  millions,  without  any  tax  on  land,  or  malt, 
and  without  a  multitude  of  grievous  impofitions  and 
excifes,  that  have  been  iince  heaped  on  the  nation. 
It  is  plain,  and  it  was  fo  then,  that  this  revenue 
might  have  been  fo  increafed,  as  to  anfwer  annually 
the  great  annual  expences,  in  which  we  engaged, 
foon  afterwards.     In  this  cafe,  the  people  would 
not  have  had  a  greater,  nay  nor  fo  great  a  burthen 
to  bear,  as  they  had  in  the  courfe  of  the  two  wars 
that  followed ;  and,  at  the  end  of  thefe  wars,  they 
would  have  found  themfelves  with  little  or  no  load 
upon  them  inftead  of  crouching  under  a  debt  of 
fifty  millions.     That  this  method  was  not  taken, 
furnilhes  matter  of  very  melancholy  reflexion  to  the 
prefent,  and  will  do  fo  to  future  generations.     But 
thefe  refleftions  are  no  part  of  my  fubjeft.     How  it 
came  to  pafs  that  a  method  fo  pradicable,  and  fo 
eligible,  was  not  taken,  (whether  this  was  owing  to 
private  intereft,  to  party-cunning  of  different  and 
oppofite  kinds,  or  to  an  unhappy  refinement  in  poli- 
tics, that  c^ntrafting  national  debts,  under  a  new 
eftablilhment,  was  an  effeftual  expedient  to  attach 
men  to  this  eftablilhment)  I  fliall  not  prefume  to  fay. 
All  three  might  have  their  fliare,  perhaps,  in  deter- 
mining for  another  meafure.     At  leaft  it  is  a  point, 
on  which  the  men  of  that  time  have  fpoken  with 
much  prejudice,  and  little  candor.     But  however 
that  might  be,  certain  it  is  that  we  began  to  b6r- 
row  at  high  intereft,  to  anticipate  and  mortgage, 
immediately  after  the  revolution :  and  having  once 
begun,  there  was  no  remedy ;  we  were  forced  to 
proceed  in  the  fame  manner,  thro*  the  courfe  of 
two  tnighty  wars.     Formerly,  the  whole  expence 
of,  the  flate  was  born  by  the  crown ;  and  when  this 
expence  grew,  upon  extraordinary  occafions,  too. 
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great  for  the  revenue  of  the  crown  tcbear,  the  pea* 
pie  aided  the  crown,  if  they  appfoved  the  occafion^ 
of  the  exp^ce,    Thefc  grants  were  properly  aids, 
no  more :  for  (he  reventie  of  the  crown  wa$  ettgitgtd 
in  the  fir  ft  place,  and  therefore  it  might  fcem  rea- 
fonable  that  the  crown  fhotild  have  the  levying  and 
management  of  the  whole;  ofthefeaids,  a»wdta$ 
of  the  ftanding  revenue.     But.  it  happened  m  this 
cafe,  as  it  does  in  many;  the  rcafon  <J)f' the  thing 
ceafed,  and  the  thin^  continued.    A  feparate,  pri- 
vate revenue,  or  a  crvil-lift,  as  we  commonly  call 
it,  Was  affigned  to  the  crown.    I!rom  that  time,  the 
former  ordeV  hath  been  reverfed.     Oar  kings,  in- 
ilead  of  contributing  moft,  have  contribmed  nothing 
to  the  public  charge;  and  the  people  of  Britain, 
inftead  of  giving  occafionally  aids  to-  the  crown, 
have  taken    upon    themfefves    the    whole    foatf 
of    ordinary    and    extraorcfinaty    expcnccr,     for 
which  they  annually  provide.    Notwtthllandingthi« 
vaft  alteration  in  the  ftate  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
interefl:  of  the  king  and  the  people  in  the  manage- 
ment of  it,  the  fame  forms,  of  granting  aid^  to  the 
crown,  and  of  levying  taxes,  and  of  managing  the 
public  treafute,  have  been  contrnucd;  h  that  the 
peopfe  ftand  obliged  (for  the  crown,  that  is  trufted 
with  the  whole,,  is  bound  for  nothing)  to-  make  good 
all  deficiencies,  tho'  they  have  no  mare  in-  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  revenue.     Our  kings,  fince  the  ef- 
tablifhment  of  the  civil-liil,  have  not  only  a  private 
and  feparate  eftate,  but  receive  a  kind  of  rcnt-chatge 
out  of  the  public  eftats,  to  maintain  their  honor 
and  dignity,  nothing  elfe :  and  whether  the  public 
eitate  thrive,  or  not,  this  rent-charge  mirft  be  made 
good  to  them ;  at  leaft,  as  it  hath  been  fettled  on 
our  prefent  moft  gracious  monarch,  if  the  funds  ap- 
propriated produce  the  double  of  that  immenfe  re- 
venue of  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year, 
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which  h^th  been  fo  liberaJly  giveo  hinv  f<H;  lifei  the 
whole  is  his^  without  account ;  but  if  they  foil  in 
any  degree  to  produce  it«  the  entire  national  fon4  is 
engaged  to  oaake  u$)  the  difference,  But  aitho*  our 
kings  have  thus  no  ion^r  any  immediate  intereftin 
the  pubiic  efta^e,  they  are  trufted  with  the  intire  ma- 
uageniient  of  it.  They  are  not  only  ftewards  for 
the  pubfic,  but  they  condefcend  to  be  fuch  for  all 
thofe  private  peffon$,  who  are  the  creditors  of  the 
public,  and  have  the  additional  trouble  of  managing 
$ibout  three  miUions  a  year,  on  this  head. 

Now  this  new*  fcttlement,  which  appe^s  abfurd 
in  fpeculatioo,  how  wife  foever  it  may  have  been 
thought  contrived  for  praftice,  hath  had  this  evir 
4ent  and  inevitable  conff^uencc.  M  we  have  an- 
nually increafed  our  funds,  and  out  taxes,  we  have 
.^annually  incrcafed  the  power  of  ihe  crown ;  and 
thefe  funds  and  taxes  being  eftabli&ed  and  laid  for 
perpetuity,  or  for  terms  equivalent  to  perpetuity,  in 
the  fenfc  here  intended,  this  ijicreafe  of  power  muft 
not  only  continue,  but  ftill  increafe,  as  long  as  the 
fyftem  of  ceconomy  fubfifts.  How  this  increafe  of  ./ 
power  arifes  from  the  increafe  of  funds  and  taxea,  ^ 
and  the  influence  of  the  crown  grows,  in  proportion 
to  the  burthen  on  the  people,  heavier,  hath  been 
explained  fo  much  in  the  debates  on  a  late  deteftaWe 
occafion,  that  much  left  needs  to  be  fajd  on  the 
fubjed  here.  If  we  confider,  in  the  increafe  of 
taxes,  nothing  more  than  the  increafe  of  officers 
firft,  by  whichavaft  number  of  new  dependents  on 
the  crown  are  created  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom ; 
(dependents  as  numerous,  and  certainly  more  pre- 
valent than  all  the  tenants  and  wards  of  the  crown 
were  anciently ;)  and  fecondly,  the  pQwers  given  to 
the  treafury,  and  other  inferior  officers,  on  account 
of  thefe  taxes,  which  are  at  lead  as  great  and  as 
grievous,  in  this  free  government  of  ours,  as  any 
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that  are  exercifed  in  the  moft  arbitrary  government, 
on  the  fame  occafions ;  if  we  confider  this  alone, 
,  we  fhall  find  reafon  fufficicnt  to  conclude,  that  al- 
tho*  the  power  of  prerogative  was  more  open,  and 
more  noCfy  in  its  operations,  yet  the  power  thus  ac- 
\    quired  is  more  real  and  may  prove  more  dangerous 
for  this  very  reafon,  becauffe  it  is  more  covered,  and 
more  filent.     That  men  began  to  fee,  very  foon 
after  the  revolution,     the    danger    arifmg    from 
hence  to  our  conftitution,  as  I  faid  above,  is  moft 
certain.     No  lefs  than  feven  afts  were  made,  in  king 
William's  reign,  to  prevent  undue  influences  on 
eleftions ;  and  one  of  the  ads,  as  I  remember,  for 
I  have  it  not  before  me,  is  grounded  on  this  faft, 
*  "  that  the  officers  of  the  excife  had  frequently,  by 
^^  threats  and  promifes,  prevailed  on  cleftors,  and 
'«  abfolutely  debarred  them    of   the    freedom   of 
^'  voting.'*     What  hath  been  done  or  attempted  to 
be  done,  fince  that  time,  in  the  fame  view,  and 
what  hath  been  done,  or  attempted  to  be  done, 
both  in  the  reign  of  king  William  and  fince,  to  pre- 
vent an  undue  influence  on  the  elefted,  as  well  as 
on  the  electors,  I  need  not  recapitulate.     They  are 
matters  of  frefli  date,  and  enough  known.     Upon 
the  whole,  this  change  in  the  ftate  and  property  of 
the  public  revenue  hath  made  a  change  in  our  con- 
ftitution, not  yet  perhaps  attended  to  fuflSciently, 
but  fuch  a ,  one  however  as  deferves  our  utmoft  at- 
tention, fince  it  gives  a  power,  unknown  in  former 
times,  to  one  of  the  three  eftates  ;  and  fince  public 
liberty  is  not  guarded  againft  the  dangers  that  may 
arife  from  this  power,  as  it  was,  and  as  it  is  now 
more  than  ever,  againft  the  dangers  that  ufed  to 
arife,  from  the  powers  formerly  poffeflfed  or  claimed 
by  the  crown.     Formerly  prerogative  was  kept  in 
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fight,  a^d  provifions  were  made  againft  the  effeds 
and  encroachments  of  it,  as  often  as  occafion  re- 
quired, and  opportunity  offered.     They  who  called 
thcmfelves  friends  to  the  government^  in  thofe  days, 
oppofed  thefe  provifions.     They  who  were  friends 
to  the  conftitution,  promoted  them.     That  the  fame 
thing  fhould  happen  again,  in  a  fimilar  cafe,  we 
muft  expeft.  *  ,But  as  the  friends  of  the  conftitution, 
in  times  paft,   were  not  deterred,   attempted  nor 
wearied,  whilft  they  defended  it  againft  dangers  of 
oiie  kind,  and  by  their  honeft  pprfeverancjs  4elivered 
it  down,  not  only  fafe,  but  more  improved,  to  pof- 
terity ;  let  us  flatier  qujfelyes  with  this  agreeable 
hope,  that  the  friends  of  the  conftitution,  at  this 
time,  and  in  all  fimes  to  come,  will  be  neiither  de- 
terred, tempted,  nor  wearied  in  thp  fame  geneiou$ 
caufe,  in  watching  and  guarding  it  againft  dangers 
of  another  kind  j  and  that  they  will  ^el^ver  it  down^ 
in  like  manner,  to  future  generation?.     3.yJ'e  J  am 
there  are  reafpns,  and  thofe  of  no  finjtll  moment, 
why  they  (hould  be  ipo^-e  wa,tchful,  more  upon  their 
guard,  more  bold,  and  more  tnceffant  in  their  en- 
deavors, if  poffible,  even  than  the  affertbrs  of  Bri- 
tifh  liberty  were  formerly  ;  dnd  the  enu^neration  of 
fome  of  thefe  reafons  is  an  article  not  to  be  omitted 


I  pn  this  occafion. 
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SIR,- 

As  die  means  thjcn  of  influencing  by  prerogative, 
and  of  governing  by  force,  were  jconfidered  to  be  in-? 
creafed  fofrmerly,  upon  every  increiafe  pf  power  to 
the  crown,  fo  are  the  means  of  influencing  by  nio- 
^y  •  ney,  and  of  governing  by  cprruptiopi,  to  be  confi- 
dcjed  as  increafed  now,  upon  that  in^ieafe  of  pow^r 
which  )iath  accrued  tp  the  crown  by  the  new  qpn- 
ftitution  of  the  revenue  fmce  the  revolation.  Nay 
iarther.  Not  only  the  means  of  corrupting  ^rje  in-. 
.  creafed,  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  but  the  facility 
of  employing  thefc  means  with  fuccefs  is  increafjedj^ 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  on  the  part  of  the  elefltors, 
and-  of  the  elefted.  Nay,  farther  flill.  Thfsfe 
means  and  this  facility  are  not  only  increafed,  bwt 
the  power  of  the  crown  to  corrupt,  as  I  have  hinted 
already,  and  the  prohenefs  of  the  people  to  be  cor- 
rupted,  muft  continue  to  increafe  on  the  fame  prin- 
ciples, unlefs  a  flop  be  put  to  the  growing,  wealth 
and  power  of  one,  and  the  growing  depravity  of  the 
other.  We  are,  to  be  fure,  in  no  danger  from 
any  advantage  his  majefty  will  take  of  this  fituation ; 
b\it  if  advantage  be  not  taken  in  favor  of  our  con- 
ftitution,  of  the  prefent  moft  happy  reign,  of  the 
mild  and  beneficent  temper  of  our  heroical  mo- 
narch, of  the  generous  principle,  inftilled  by  na- 
ture, and  improved  by  philofophy,  of  his  royal 
confort,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  for  we  fpeak  hypothe- 
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tkaliy  ail  along,  as  the  reader  will  pleafe  -to  T^mem- 
ber,  eyen  where  the  precaution  is  not  ufed  ;  it  may 
befoppofied,  I  fay,  that'pnetended  friends  to  the  go- 
i^ernmeot,  and  real  enemies  to  this  conftitution,  no 
jiMtfter  ayfecther  they  are  fuch  by  principle  or  be- 
come  fach  by  their  criwies^  will  get  into  fiiperior 
powref ,  m  foHie  fut<urc  time,  ^nd  under  feme  weak 
or  wicked  prince :  and  whenever  this  happens,  the 
Aibvier Aon  idF  our  conftitutipn,  and  of  our  liberty 
by  cohfequence,  will  be  the  moft  eafy  entcrprize 
imaginable ;  becawfe  fiothiag  can  be  more  eafy  than 
the  creation  of  an  anti-co»ftitutional  dependency  of 
the  tmo  haufes  of  ^arliamait  on  the  crown  will  be 
in  diat  cafe ;  and  becaufe  fuch  a  dependency  of  the  , 
two  hoofes  is  as  real  a  fijlbvdriio<n  of  our  conftitution  | 
as  an  abfdute  abdifhment  of  parliaments  would ' 
be.  ^ 

-  The  firft  of  thofe  means  of  corruption,  that  have 
giv>wa  iq>,  or  been  inciieafed,  fince  the  revolution, 
wlaidi  I  Ihall  mention,  is  the  eftablifliment  of  the 
dvil-lift ;  not  fo  much  on  accou«t'of  the  manner  in 
which  it  wras  originally  given,  as  on  account  of  that 
in  which  it  hath  be^t  fince  giv-en,  and  of  the  vaft 
augmentations  that  have  been  made  to  it ;  augmen- 
tations, that  may  be  doubled  or  trebled,  in  times  to 
come,  upon  the  fame  motives,  under  the  fame  and 
other  pretences ;  in  fliort,  juft  as  fpecioufly  as  they 
have  beeii  made.  The  revenue  of  king  James  thcv 
fecond,  as  it  flood  at  his  abdication,  hath  been  men- 
tioned; and  it  would  not  be  hard  to  fliew,  by  in- 
difputabie  computations,  that  they  who  apprehend- 
ed he  might  be  able  to*  govern  without  parliaments, 
or  to  buy  parliaments,  if  he  wanted  their  affiftance, 
had  good  reafon  for  fuch  apprehenfions,  notwith- 
rtainding  the  expence  he  was  at,  over  and  above  all 
^the  ordinary  charges  of  the  government,  iii  main- 
taining  agaiaft  law  a  great  ftanding  army  of  fixteen 
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or  eighteen  thoufand  men. — But  to  go  back  to  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  the  fecond,  whofe  revenue 
was  much  lefs.  The  patriots  of  that,  age,  even 
when  this  revenue  was  computed  at  no  more  than 
one  million  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year, 
took  great  alarm  at  the  pecuniary  influence  it  might 
^create,  and  looked  upon  it,  and  fpoke  of  it,  as  a 
-fund  for  corruption.  Now,  if  this  revenue  could 
afford  a  fund  for  corruption,  when,  befides  main- 
taining the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  it  was 
to  de&ay  all  the  other  expences  of  the  ftate,.  and 
among  the  reft,  thofe  of  a  fmall  army,  and  a  great 
fleet ;  what  would  the  fame  patriots  think  of  a  re- 
venue of  eight  hundred  ihoufand  pounds,  or  a  mil- 
Gon  a  year,  applicable  to  the  particular  expences  of 
the  crown  alone,  and  not  one  farthing  of  which  fa- 
cred  treafure  was  ever  diverted  to  any  national  ufe  ? 
They  would  have  the  fame  juft.  confidence,  no  doubt, 
as  we  have  in  his  prefent  majefty ;  but  they  would 
fay  as  we  do,  that  fo  immenfe  a  private,  or  feparate 
r^renue,  may  become  hereafter  an  inexhauftibte 
fund  of  corruption  :  and  therefore  that  the  inde* 
pendency  of  parliaments  is,  and  muft  be  in  real 
danger,  till  forae  remedies,  as  effeftual  againft  the 
pecuniary  influence,  as  have  been  found  againft  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  are  provided.  They 
would  fliew  that  a  fmall  fum,  in  aid  of  places  and 
penfions,  of  fears  and  expeftations,  might  ferve  for 
the  ordinary  charge  of  annual  corruption  ;  and  that 
a  fmall  faving  referved  every  year  might  produce,  at 
the  end  of  feven,  a  fund  fufficient  for  the  extraor- 
dinary charge  of  feptennial  and  national  corrup* 
tion. 

3uT  again.  If  we  fuppofe  the  civil  lift  to  be- 
come an  infufEcieiit  fund  for  thefe  purpofes,  by  the 
profufion  of  fome  future  king,  (and  nothing  lefs 
than  the  moft  extravagant  profufion  can  make  it  fo ;) 
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or  if  wc  fuppofe  that  feme  future  king  may  join  to 
fo  many  ill  qualities,  as  leave  him  no  means  of  go- 
verning but  by  corruption,  a  fbrdid  avarice,  that 
renders  him  unable  to  open  his  coffers,  even  for  this 
ufe ;  yet  will  a  very  little  iniquitous  cunning  fuffice 
to  create  funds  for  corruption,  that  may  come  ia 
aid  of  the  civil  lift.  It  is  natural  for  men  to  be  Ids 
frugal,  when  others  are  to  pay  for  their  want  of  fru- 
gality. Our  kings  therefore  may  become  more  apt 
to  take,  and  our  minifters  to  advife  fuch  engage- 
ments, as  plunge  the  nation,  at  every  turn,  into 
vaft  expence,  fmce  the  load  which  fell,  in  part  at 
leaft,  on  the  crown  formerly,  falls  intire  on  the 
people  now.  But  befides  this  general  reafon  to  pro- 
mote a  want  of  frugality,  there  may  arife  particu- 
lar reafons,  of  more  pofitive  and  more  pernicious 
effed.  A  weak  adminiftration,  for  inftance,  mzj 
pretend  public  neceffity,  when  private  inability  alone 
hath  formed  the  conjecture  ;  and  frequent  and  ex- 
travagant fupplies  may  be  afked  and  obtained,  to  do, 
or  to  undo,  by  the  weight  of  money,  what  might 
have  been  attained,  or  prevented,  by  a  little  fore- 
fight,  and  by  a  prudent  conduft.  A  wicked  admi- 
niftration may  propofe  to  impoverifli  the  pe<^le ;  to 
render  them  as  fubmiffive  and  as  abjeft  as  the  fub- 
jecls,  the  boors,  or  the  flaves,  in  fome  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  to  beggar  them  out  of  their  ftufdinefs. 
But  there  is  another  view,  that  may  be  common  to 
ji  weak  and  a  wicked  adminiftration  both.  In  fuch 
an  age  as  we  fuppofe,  public  money  will  be  eafily 
granted,  and  public  accounts  rarely,  or  incurioufly 
infpeclcd.  The  minifters  therefore,  tho'  never  fo 
weak,  may  be  impudent  enough  to  afk,  and  able 
enough  to  get  frequent  fupplies,  on  national  pre- 
tences, for  private  purpofes.  The  confequences  of 
this  are  manifold  ;  for,  in  general,  the  more  money 
pafies  through  their  hands,  the  more  opportunities 
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they  hare  of  gain;  and»  in  particular,  they  may 
ibare,    if  they  pleafe,  in  every  bad  bargain  they 
make  for  the  public ;  and  the  vorfe  their  bargain, 
Che  better  their  ihare  will  be.     Thus  an  inunenfe 
fttbfidy  given  to  fome  little  prince,  ^fao  deals  in  ibl- 
diers,  or  an  inunenfs  arrear  dated  in  favor  of  thefe 
little  merchants  of  human  fiefh,  may  be  (6  ordered 
as  to  deal  enough  from  the  public  to  replenifh  the 
royal  co&rs,  to  glut  the  mtnifters,  to  feed  fome  of 
their  hungry  creatures,  and  to  bribe  a  paHiament 
beiides.    Several  of  the&  occafional  jobbs  may  be, 
and,  no  doubt,  'will  be  contrived,  in  fuch  an  age, 
and  by  fuch  means  as  we  here  fuppofe,  and  may  be 
juiUy  reckoned  as  fo  many  auKiliary  funds,  belong- 
ing to  the  great  aggregate  fund  of  corruption.     Let 
us,  however,  break  off  from  difcourfing  of  thefe, 
which  may  be  more  eafily  and  more  frequently  con- 
trived unckr  the  prefcnt,  but  might  have  been  con- 
trived under  the  former  conftitution  of  the  revenue ; 
and  let  us  turn  our  dilcourie,  to  fpeakof  that  great 
fource  of  corruption,  which  was  opened  foon  after 
the  revolution ;  which  was  vmknown  before  it ;  and 
which  hath  fpread,  iince  it  was  opened,  like  the  box 
of  Pandora,  innumerable  evils  over  this  unhappy 
country. 

The  increafe  and  continuance  of  taxes  acquire  to 
the  crown,  by  multiplying  officers  of  the  revenue, 
and  by  arming  them  wicfa  formidable  powers  againlt 
the  reft  of  their  fellow-fubjeds,  a  degree  of  power, 
the  weight  of  which  the  inferior  ranks  of  our  peo* 
pie  have  long  felt,  and  they  moft,  who  are  moft 
ufeful  to  the  commonwealth,  and  which  even  the 
fuperior  ranks  may  feel  one  time  or  other ;  for  I 
prefume  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  fliew  bow  a  full 
exercile  of  the  powers  that  are  in  being,  with,  or 
even  without  fome  little  additions  to  them,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  revenue,  that  ftale  pretence  for 
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oppte&o^i  ift^ht  6bSg«  the  greateft  lord  in  the  hxtd 
to  bow  as  !o^  ta  ^  coitimiffiofwr  of  the  cuffonis,  or 
excife,  ortofoinefubaltcfnrfcarpFjr,  a«  amy  nobleman 
oit  gcmkman  m  France  cafl  be  obliged  to  bow  ta  the 
inrtiendaftt  of  hl^  provifteei  Bvit  the  eftabBfltment 
of  public  f^nds,  on  the  ttedk  of  thefe  taxes,  hath 
been  produidive  ot  more  and  greater  mifchrefs  than 
the  taxes  the^nfelves,  not  only  by  incfeafing  the 
means  of  corruption,  and  the  pot^^cr  of  the  crotrn, 
but  by  the  effeft  it  hath  hsjd  on  the  fpirit  of  the  na- 
tion, on  €fm  manneFs,  and  our  morals.  It  is  im- 
poffiWe  to  took  back,  without  grief,  on  the  rreed&ry 
and  unaTcwdaWe  eoliie^entesi  of  this  eftaWiflrment ; 
or  without  indignation  oft  that  myflfery  of  iniquity, 
to  which  thi«  eftabKfhftient  gave  occafion,  which 
hatfc  beert  raifed  upott  if,  and  carried  on,  for  almoft . 
half  a  eenttrry,  hf  means  of  it.  It  is  impoffible  to 
look  foivrard,  without  horror,  on  the  confequentres 
that  may  ftifl  follow.  The  ordinary  expences  of  oirr 
governmeM  are  defrayed,  in  grieat  meafure,  by  an- 
ticipations and  fAortgagea.  In  time?  of  peace,  in 
day*  of  prolperity,  as  we  boaft  them  to  be,  we  con- 
traa  tit\^  debts,  and  We  create  new  ftnrds.  What; 
muft  we  da  in  war,  and  in  nationaf  diftrefe  ?  What 
will  happen,  when  ti^e  have  mortgaged  and  funded 
all  we  have  to  mortgage  and  to  fund ;  when  we  have 
mortgaged  to  new  creditors  that  finking  fund  which 
was  mortgaged  to  other  creditors  not  yet  paid  off; 
when  we  have  mortgaged  aW  the  prodaft  of  otir 
land,  and  even  our  land  itfrff  ?  Who  can  anfwer, 
that  when  we  come  to  fuch  extremities,  or  have 
them  more  nearly  in  profpeft,  ten  millions  of  peo- 
ple will  bear  any  longer  to  be  hewers  of  wood,  and 
drawers  of  water,  to  maintain  the  two  hundredth 
part  of  that  number  at  eafe,  and  in  plenty  ?  Who 
can  anfwer,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  people  will 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  treated,  in  favor  of  an  hand- 
ful 
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ful  of  men,  (for  they  who  monopolize  the  i»hole 
power,  and  may  in  time  monopolize  the  whole  pro- 
perty of  the  funds,  are  indeed  but  an  handful,)  who 
can  anfwer,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  people  will 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  treated,  in  favor  of  fuch  an 
handful,  as  the  poor  Indians  are,  in  favor  of  the 
Spaniards ;  to  be  parcelled  out  in  lots,  as  it  were  ; 
and  to  be  afligned,  like  thefe  Indians  to  the  Spanifh 
planters,  to  toil  and  flarve  for  the  proprietors  of 
the  feveral  funds  ?  Who  can  anfwer,  that  a  fcheme, 
which  oppreffes  the  farmer,  ruins  the  manufafturer, 
breaks  the  ^merchant,  difcourages  induftry,  and  re- 
duces fraud  into  fyftem ;  which  beggars  fo  often  the 
fair  adventurer  and  innocent  proprietor;  which 
drains  continually  a  portion  of  our  national  wealth 
away  to  foreigners,  and  draws  mod  pernicioufly  the 
refl  of  that  immenfe  property  that,  was  diffufed 
among  thoufands,  into  the  pockets  of  a  few ;  who 
can  anfwer  that  fuch  a  fcheme  will  be  always  en- 
dured?  But  I  have  run,, before  I  was  aware, 

from  my  fubjeft,  which  requires  no  more  than  that 
I  (hquld  take  notice  of  the  eftablilhment  of  the  pub- 
lic funds,  as  it  furnifhes  new  means  of  corruption 
on  the  part  of  the  crown,  and  new  facilities  to  thefe 
means,  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

Now  this,  I  fuppofe,  hath  need  of  no  proof,  and 
of  little  explanation ;  for,  firft,  the  whole  art  of 
flockjobbing,  the  whole  myftery  of  iniquity  men- 
tioned above,  arifes  from  this  eftablifliment,  and  is 
employed  about  the  funds ;  and,  fecondly,  the 
main  fprings  that  turn,  or  may  turn,  the  artificial 
wheel  of  credit,  and  make  the  paper  eftates  that 
are  faftened  to  it,  rife  or  fall,  lurk  behind  the  veil 
of  the  treafury.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  if  this 
ofEce  (hould  be  ever  unrighteoufly  adminiftcred  ;  if 
there  fhould  ever  be  at  the  head  of  it,  one  of  thofe 
veteran  (harpers,  who  hath  learned  by  experience 
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how  to  improve  the  foUy,  and  aggravate  the  mif- 
fortunes  of  his  fellow-fubjefts,  of  the  innocent,  of 
\        the  poor,  of  the  widow,  and  of  the  orphan,  to  hi» 
,        own,  or  any  other  private  advantage ;  it  follows,  I 
lay,  that  he  muft  have  it  in' his  power,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  his  will,  to  employ  two  methods. 
of  corruption,  without  any  incumbrance  to  the  civil        / 
lift*     Such  a  minifterial  jobber  may  employ  the  op-    7^ 
pottunities  of  gaining  on  the  funds,  that  he  can 
frequently   create,  by  a  thoufand  various  artifices, 
(notwithftanding  the  excellent  provifions  that  have 
been  lately  made  againft  the  infamous  praftice  of 
ftpckjobbing,  by  the  wifdom  of  the  legiflature,  and 
which  we  promife  ourfelves'will  be  ftill  improved) 
and  he  may  apply  the  gains  that  are  thus  made,  to 
corruption,  in  aid  of  the  civil  lift.    He  may  corrupt 
men  with  their  own  fpoils,  and  bribe  even  thofe 
whom  he  reduced  by  his  clandeftine  praftices  to  that 
penury  which  could  alone  make  them  capable  of 
being  (bribed ;'  or,  when  he  hath  to  do  with  men  of 
another  charaOier,  (for  no  rank  alone  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  raife  them,  in  fuch  an  age,  above  the  nioft 
dired:   and   ptoftitute   corruption;)  he  may  bribe 
them  by  a^whifper,  initiate  them  into  his  myftery  to 
gain  them,  and  then  fecure  them  by  a  participation 
of  the  fame  fraud  and  the  fame  profit. 

Tho*  this  reafoning  be  hypothetical,  yet  the  fup- 
pofitions  are  not  ftrained,  nor  unnatural ;  for  as  the 
meaneft  grubs  on  earth  have  raifed  tbemfelves  by 
ftockjobbing  to  the  rank  and  port  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen ;  fo  may  noblemen  and  gentlemen  de- 
bafe  themfelves  to  their  meannefs,  and  acquire  the 
fame  fpirit,  by  following  the  fame  trade.  The  _4._ 
luxury  which  began  to  fpread  after  the  reftoration  of  "^ 
king  Charles  the  fecond,  hath  increafed  ever  fince ; 
hath  defcended  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft  ranks 
of  our  people,,  and  is  become  national*     Now  no- 
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thing  can  be  more  certain  than  this^  theit  ntfdonai 
luxury  and  national  poverty  may,  in  time,  eftabUAf 
national  proflitmion*     Befides  this,  it  i&to  be  c^nft- 
il^red,  that  the  immenfe  wealth  of  partitttktmel^i9 
a  circumflance  which  always  attelbdd  natkMlal  po^ 
verty,  and  is  in  a  great  meafore  the  caafe  of  it.  We 
may  apply  already  to  our  country  thus  mifteh  alt  l^ft 
of  that  which  Saluft  makes  Calo  fay  of  the  Hate  ol 
Rome ;  and  I  wifh  we  could  apply  no  more^ 
'^  Habemus  luxuriam,    atqoe    avarkiam ;    puMtee 
^^  ege{!atem,  privatkn  opuIemtaTill ;  htx/Vfty  alidaVa- 
''  rice,  public  want  and  private  wealth  atki^ild/'' 
Now,  as  public  want,  ot  general  povctty,  far  in 
that  fenfe  I  take  it  here,  wilt  lay  numbers  of  mett 
open    to  the  attacks  of   corruptioft;    fo    pttv^fef 
wealth  will  have  the  fame  effe^,  efpeciidty  where 
luxury  prevails,  on  fome  of  thofe  who  do  not  ktt 
the  public  want ;  for  there  is  imagifvary  aB  wdt  a^ 
real  poverty.     He  who  thought  himdfelf  rich  before, 
may  begin  to  think  himfelf  poor,  when*  he  compal^e^ 
bis  wealth,  and  the  expence  he  is  able  to  make^  Tiirkb 
thofe  men  whom  he  hach  been  ufed  to  el^eem^  and 
perhaps  juftly,  far  inferior  to  himfelf  iti  all  refpeSs* 
He  who  would  have  been  aihamed  to  partictpafe  in 
fraud,  or  to  yield  to  corruption,  may  begin  to  ^hilrik- 
the  fault  venial,  when  be  fees   men  who  wfei^  far 
below  him,  rife  above  him  by  fraud  and  by  corrup- 
tion ;  when   he  fees  them  maintain  themfelvea  by 
thefe  means  in  an  elevation  which  they  could  not 
have  acquired  by  the  contrary  virtues,  if  they  had^ 
bad  them.     Thus  may  contraries  unite  in  th«r  ef- 
feft,  and  poverty  and  wealth  combite  to  feciHtate 
the  means  and  the  progrcft  of  corruptionv    Thus 
may  the  great  thieves  of  the  natfon  do  more,  and 
lefs  reparable  mifchief,  by  the  praAices  they  intro- 
duce and  the  examples  they  fet,  than-  by  the  actual 
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tobberics.tbfiy  commit  "^3?li4que  cijaraplp  qmm 
peccato  nocent/'  to  ufe  an  expreflioii  pf  TuJly,  in 
one  of  his  books,  of  laws. 

Much  more  might  be  fajd,  conceming  tbe  in- 
creafe  of  power  which  the  crowii  hath  acquired, 
and  mull  continue  to  acquire,  accordijUg  to  the  pre- 
&nt  conAitution  and  management  pf  tbe  revenue. 
M^eh  mote  might  be  faid  to  ihew  that  the  power  of 
moioey,  as- the  world  is  now  cqnftituted, .13  real 
power,  and  that  all  power,  without  this,  is  imagi-* " 
nary ;  that  the  prince  who  gets  prerogative  alone, 
gets  a  phantom ;  but  that  he  who  gets  money,  even 
without  prerogative,  gets  fometbing  real,  and  will 
be  as  much  ftronger  than  bis  neighbours,  and  bis 
people  too,  as  he  hath  a  -greater  command  of  mo- 
ney. In  fine,  a  great  deal  more  might  be  faid  to 
ihew  how  much  corruption  is  a  more  deadly  wes^pon 
than  the  bigheft  prerogative,  in  the  hands  of  men^ 
who  are  enemies  to  fiich  a  conftitution  of  govern- 
ment ais  ours  is.*— But  I  hailen  to  a  conclufion. 

If  then  a  fpirit  of  rapine  and  venality,  of  fraud 
and  corruption,  continue  to  difiuff  tfaemfelves,  not 
only  luxury  and  avarice,  but  etery  kind  of  im- 
morality will  follow;  and  the  whole  may  be  ini- 
preved  by  fuch  ways  as  have  been  (ketched  o|it,  and 
by  others,  whenever  the  nation  falls  under  a  bad 
government,  till  the  prince  on  the  ^throne  ihall  not 
be  able  to  fay,  fpeaking  of  his  whole  people,  even 
that  which  Philip  the  fecond  faid,  fpeaking  of  the 
corruption  of  his  own  court ;  "  They  all  take  mo- 
ney, except  myfelf  and  Sapena."  Britain  will  then 
be  in  that  very  condition  in  which,  and  in  which 
alone,  her  conftitution,  and  her  liberty  by  confe- 
.  quence,  may  be  deftroyed ;  becaufe  the  people  may, 
in  a  fl^te  of  univeifal  corruption,  and  will  in  no 
other,  dther  fuffer  others  to  betray  them,  or  be- 
tray   Vol.  II.  Q^ 
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tray  themfelves.  How  near  a  progrefs  we  have 
made  towards  this  (late,  I  determine  not.  This  I 
fay ;  it  is  time  for  every  man^  who  is  defirous  to 
preferve  the  Britifh  conuitution^  and  to  preferve  it 
^  fecure,  to  contribute  all  he  can  to  prevent  the  HI 

>  effe3:s  of  that  new  influence  and  power  which  have 
gained  ftrength  in  every  reign  fmce  the  revolution  ; 
of  thofe  means  of  corruption  that  may  be  employed, 
one  time  or  other  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  and  of 
that  pronenefs  to  corruption  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  hath  been  long  growing,  and  ftill  grows. 
It  may  otherwife  happen,  that  thefe  caufes  remain- 
ing in  force,  their  effefts  will  become  too  ftrong  to 
be  checked,  and  will  enfure  the  ruin  of  the  bell  con- 

'fiitution  upon  earth,  whenever  the  men  in  power 
(hall  think  their  grandeur  or  their  fafety  conclemed 
in  the  ruin  of  it.  We  are  not  expofed  at  prefent, 
moft  certainly,  to  any  fuch  contingency ;  but  the 
bare  poilibility  of  being  fo  is  a  reafon  fufficient  to 
awaken  and  alarm  every  honeft  man.  Hath  not 
every  fuch  man,  indeed,  reafon  to  be  alarmed, 
when  he  hears  the  caufe  of  corruption  publickly 
pleaded,  and  when  men  are  fuifered^  nay  paid  by 
fomcbody  or  other,  to  plead  this  unrighteous  caufe, 
as  if  it  was  that  of  our  moft  righteous  government. 
Had  we  lived  when  the  ftar-chamber  tyrannized^ 
and  many  other  extravagant  powers  were  exercifed, 
under  the  authority  of  the  crown,  we  (hould  have 
found  fault  as  much  as  we  dared,  no  doubt,  and 
yet  have  waited  patiently,  perhaps,  for  fome  favor- 
able opportunity  of  redrefling  the  grievances.  But 
when  we  heard  thefe  ads  of  power  juftified  as  legal 
and  conftitufional,  and  the  prerogative,  by  virtue 
of  which  they  were  done,  claimed  as  a  right  in/the 
crown,  we  (hould  have  taken  the  alarm,  I  prefume^ 
as  hot  as  our  predeceffors  did.     Thus,  in  the  cafo 
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now  before  us,  corruption  may  hav^  been  praftifed 
in  fome  degree,  perhaps,  at  all  times.  But  then  ir 
hath  been  always  kept  under  by  the  fliame  and  dan- 
ger, that  attended  both  the  corrupter  and  the  cor- 
rupted. It  hath  been  always  complained  of,  never 
defended,  and  endeavors  have  been  ufed,  from  time 
to  time,  with  general  applaufe  to  prevent  it.  But 
according  to  the  principles  now  avowed,  tliefe  en- 
deavors wereunjuft  ;  they  ought  to  be  repented  of; 
and  the  afts  made  in  confequence  of  them  ought  to 
be  repealed :  for  the  conJlitutional  independency  of 
'  the  crown  cannot  be  fupported,  uhlefs  the  crown 
have  the  right  and  the  means  of  taking  their  inde- 
pendency from  the  other  parts  of  the  legiflature,  by 
keeping  the  members  of  thofe  affemblies  under  a  pe- 
cuniary influence.  Let  no  man  think  that  the  ab- 
furdity  and  profligacy  of  thefe  doftrines  fecure  us 
againft  the  effeft  of  them.  They  may  foon  grow 
into  vogue,  and  be  reputed  as  facred  truths  as  any 
of  thofe  falfehoods,  that  are  eftabliflied  by  the  fyf^ 
terns  of  policy  and  religion,  in  many  other  coun- 
tries. What  can  be  too  abfurd,  or  too  profligate, 
for  an  abfurd  and  profligate,  or  for  a  fuperftitious 
people  ? 

But  if  we  fliould  apprehend  the  effeds  of  thefe 
doftrines  as  little  as  we  efteeni  the  doctors  who 
preach  them,  yet  ftill  the  alarm  is  given  by  them, 
and  it  would  beftupidity,  orfomewhat  much  worfe 
than  flupidity,  not  to  take  it.  We  defpife.  the 
drummers  and  trumpeters  of  an  enemy's  army ;. (for 
I  refume  the  allufion  that  I  applied  in  the  firft  of 
thefe  difcourfes ; )  but  when  we  hear  the  noife  of 
their  drums  and  trumpets,  we  take  the  alar^,  and 
conclude  the  enemy  is  near.  The  friends  of  our 
conftitution  therefore  are  in  the  right  to  join  iflue 
upon  this  point  with  the  enemies  of  it,  and  to  fix 
Q^z  upon 
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upon  this  principle  and  real  difUn^onaad  diffiereace, 
the  prefent  divifion  of  parties ,  fince  parties  we  muft 
have  ;  and  fince  thofe  which  fubiifted  formerly  ave 
quite  extinguished,  notwithftanding  all  the  wickc^ 
endeavors  of  fonie  men,  who  can  have  no  merit  l>ut 
party-merit,  nor  fafety  but  in  fadion,  to  reyive  th^. 
If  there  was  merit,  and  fqrjdy  ther^  was  great  me* 
rit,   in  oppofmg  the  aflertor^  of  prerog^itive  for* 
merly,  when  it  rofe  lb  high  as  to  endanger  our  li« 
berty ;  there  is  great  merit  in  oppofmg  the  aflb-tors 
of  corruption  now,  and  in  expoling  the  meaps  by 
which  this  expedient  may  be  improved  to  the  ruin 
of  our  conftitution,  and  therefore  of  pur  libeHy. 
Nay,  the  merit  is  greater  in  fome  refpeds,  if  cor« 
ruption  be  in  itfelf,  in  it^s  own  nature,  and  in  the 
prefent  circumftaiices  of  the  nation,  and  difpofitions 
of  the  people,   more  dangerous  than  pr^ogative 
ever  was ;  and  if  the  means  of  edablifliing  a  govern- 
ment of  arbitrary  will,    by   corruption,   be  more 
likely  to  prove  eiFe&ual  than  thofe  of  doing  it  hj 
prerogative  ever  were.     That  it  fhould  ever  becolne 
harder  to  fave  our  country  from  the  effeds  of  cor- 
ruption, than  it  was  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  jurerosa- 
tive,  God  forbid. — On  the  whole  matter,  a  Dircr- 
tation  upon  parties  could  not  wind  itfelf  up  more 
properly,  we  think,  than  by  fhewln^  that  the  Bri- 
tifli  conftitution  of  government  deferves,  above  all 
others,  the  conftant  attention,  and  care  to  maintaia 
it,  of  the  people  who  are  fo  happy  as  to  liye  uhder 
it ;  that  it  may  be  weakened  for  want  of  attention, 
which  is  a  degree  of  danger;  but  that  it  cannot  be 
deftroyed,  unlefs  the  peers  arid  the  commons,  that 
is,  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  unite  to  deftroy 
it,  which  is  a  degree  of  madnefs,  and  fuch  a  mon- 
flrous  iniquity,  as  nothing  but  confirmed  and  uni- 
verfal  corruption  can  produce ;  that  fince  the  time, 
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when  afl  our  dangers  from  pre  rogalive  ce^fedy  tow 
deotig^rs  to  this  cotrilitotion,  more  iilent  and  lefe  ob- 
ferved,  are  arifen;  and,  ^nulfy,  that  as  hotbing 
ca*  bt  more  ridiculotis  than  to  pi-eferve  the  nominal 
dStifion  of  ^jtpg  and  tor^  parties,  which  fnbfifted 
befdre  the  revolution^  when  the  difference  of  prin- 
d^les^  that  cotild  alone  make  the  diftinftion  reaH 
cxlfls^  no  longer ;  fo  nothing  can  be  itiore  reafona- 1 
ble  than  t0  adfrft  the  nominal  divifiojn  of  conftita-rt 
^odifts  ^"MJLafl^^-^^ftitntionifts,  or  of  a  ooartjauli  >^ 
a  njimfry  patty j  a^t  this  time,  when  an  avowed  dif-|  "^ 
ferenee  of  principtes  makies  this  dfftinftion  real, 
l^hat  thi^  diftinftipn  is  redl  canncft  fee  d«iiied,  ^s 
Img  as^there  ar^  mten  amongft  u«,  whb  argtie  for, 
and  who  proftif^te  even  a  corrupt  de^ndency  of  the 
metirbers  of  the  t>i*o  hotrfes  of  pariiatnerit  on  th* 
crown ;  awd  others  who  maintain  that  fuch  a  dfe- 
pendency  of  ttod  members  takes  aw*siy  the  conftitoti- 
enal  independency  of  the  two  tioufes,  and  that  tMa 
hidepwidehcy  toft,,  our  conifituti^n  is  a  dead  letter, 
vtaA  we  fhall  be  only  in  a  worfe  ponditioh  by  ^refei'Vr 
kigthefciin^ofit.  n 

To  redtice  thierefore  oCir  prefeM  partfes  to  this 
fingl*  drvifion^  out  prefewc  dif^ites  tp  tKis  finite 
(tonteft,  and  tO'  fix  our  prtrtcipal  attetttkmi  on  thh 
objeft  of  danger,'  t^^'  tewg  Md  too  mtacfe  rfe^lefted, 
hath  been  and  is  the  fole  de%n  of  th'efe  difcowfes. 
The  defign  may  have  beeA  infufliciemily  ejcecated, 
bttt  it  is  hdneft ;  btit  it  is  of  the  feft  importafittee ; 
and  whafever  tlht  enemies  of  our  cohftifuti&nv  who 
(tafll  thamfdvcS  the  friends  of  tfe^  govem»iem,'  nvay 
fay,  to  am\ife  and  im|>qfe  on  the  weak,  igrifytmu 
and  trifling:  part  of  mafnkind,  the  importaAce  of  it 
wilt  be  felt  evei^  day,  and  every  ho«r,  more  and 
flwret,  tSIi  it  be  felt  by  evei?y  man  in  Britafei.  Let 
ys'boffe,  suttdefifde^vor  by  all  poffible  ftieansv  that  it 
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may  not  be  felt  too  late ;  and  to  encourage  the  cod* 
ftitutionifts,  or  country-party,  in  this  attempt,  let 
us  confider  from  whom  an  oppofition  to  it  is  to  be 
expefted.— Shall  it  be  expefted  then  from  chofe, 
>vho  have  paflfed  under  the  denomination  of  tories  ? 
Certainly  not.  They  feel  as  much  as  any  men  in 
Britain,  the  preference  that  ought  to  be  given  to 
that  fyftem  of  government  which  was  eftabliihed  by 
the  revolution,  and  in  which  they  took  fo  great  a 
ihare,  and  fhcw  themfelves  as  ready  to  render  that 
great  work,  which  was  left  and  ftill  continues  im- 
perfeft,  complete. — Shall  this  oppofition  be  expefted 
from  the  diffenters?  It  cannot  be.  Shall  they, 
who  pretend  to  greater  purity  than  others,  become 
the  advocates  of  corruption  ?  Shall  they  contribute 
their  endeavors  to  undermine  the  bed  conftitution 
of  government  they  can  hope  to  enjoy,  unlefs  they 
hope  to  rife  on  the  ruins  of  it,  and  to  form  another 
on  their  own  model  ?  As  religious  fefts,  they  de- 
ferve  indulgence,  and  they  have  it ;  but  they  are  too 
'  wife  not  to  fee  that,  as  a  iadion  in  the  ftate,  they 
[would  deferve  none..  In  fine,  (hall  this  oppofi- 
tion be  expefted  from  thofe  who  have  been  called 
whigs?'  That  too  is  impoffible.  >  Their  predecef- 
fors  aiferted  the  independency  of  parliaments,  and 
ftruggled  hard  againft  corruption,  in  former  reigns. 
When  the  reft  of  mankind  embrace  the  fame  prin- 
ciples, and  purfue  the  fame  ends,  ihall  they  re- 
nounce one,  aad  run  counter  to  the  other  ?  Shall 
they  own  themfelves  againft  one  method  of  deftroy- 
ing  our  conftitution,  but  for  another  ?  Againft 
making  kings  independent  on  parliaments  by  prero- 
gative, but  for  making  parliaments  dependent  on 
kings  by  corruption  ?  Shall  they  give  the  enemies 
of  the  revolution  a  plaufible  pretence  to  fay  that  no- 
thing more  was  meant  by  them  at  leaft,  than  a 
cbjange  of  gbvernment,  in  which  they  hoped  to  find 

their 
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thdr  particular  and  party  account  ?    Thi$  would  be 
to  caft  black  and  odious  colors  on  the  revolution, 
indeed;  morefblack,  anc^  more  odious  than  any, 
than  it  was  in  the  power  of  a  *  vain,  forward,  tur- 
bulent preacher  to  caft,  by  his  frothy  declamations. 
But  the  whigs  are  fo  far  from  oppofmg  the  endea- 
vors to  preferve  our  conftitution,  that  they  co-ope- 
rate to  promote  the  fuccefs  of  jthem ;  and  that,  how- 
ever perfonal  prejudices,  perfonal  paitialities,  and 
ojd  habits,  that  are  daily  wearing  off,  may  be  ftill 
entertained  by  fome  amomgft  them,  all  the  inde^ 
pendent  men,  who  pafs  under  that  name,  unite  in 
the  common  caufe  of  liberty  and  their  country.— It 
remains  therefore  that  no  national  party  can  be   ..V' 
formed  in  oppofition  to  thofe,  who  endeavor  to  fe*-    /  ^ 
cjLire  the  independenj:y  of  parliaments  againft  .the 
new  influence  of  the  crowiij  and  againft  corruption ;  . 
nor  any  ftrength  be  exerted,  fiX££pUjMJ0LjkJ3k&z.^ 

up  by  pne .  whq  hatlljftpnc-.to4uau.w-rl w^oul^ 
lingly  carry  this  farther ;  and,  in  doing  fo,  I  (haJl 
not  advance  ^  paradox,  unlefs  it  be  fupppfed,  which 
I  think  would  be  a  greater  parado^ji,  that  a  man  may 
have  abilities  to  deftroy  the  coaftitutiorj,  and  yet 
rot  ftnfe  enough  to  fee  his  remote,  as  well  as  im- 
mediate, his  family,  as  well  as  perfonal  intereft.  I 
fay  then,  that  if  a  defign  of  raifing  the  power  of  the 
crown  above  any  pitch  of  prerogative,  and  pf  reducr 
ii>g  parliaments  to  an  abfolute  dependency,  a§  well 
as  a  faftion  to  fupport  this  defign,  be  formed ;  the 
very  man  who  forms  fuch  a  defign,  and  fuch  a  fac- 
tion, muft  be  infatuated,  if  he  can  wilh  very  fin- 
cerely  his  own  fuccefs.  His  firft  defign,  we  are 
fure,  wUl  be  that  of  raifing  a  great  family,  .an(J 

Ppflor  Sacheverkx. 
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heapitig  upon  it  lichlis  arid'  hotiors;     iShaH  his  fe- 

cond  defign  be  that  df  rendering  thefe  riches  and 

honors  precarious  and  infe'cUre,  and  of  entailliig 

Servitude  on  his  own  rate ;  for  it  \vill  be  itnpoflible 

to  exempt  them  fVotli  the  commbrt  calamity  ;     No* 

thing  but  defpair,  that  is  fear  void  of  hope,  arifirtg 

from  a  confcioufhefs  of  guilt,  can  drive  any  man 

into  fuch  a  diefign;     But,  iii  this  cafe,  there  will  be 

fear  oppolfed  to  fear,  and  one  of  thefe  fears  ittay  be 

allayed  by  hope.     The  fe6r  of  b^ing  called  to  a  fe* 

vere  account  may  be  rnitigated  by  the  hojjfe  of  ef^ 

caping.     Where  is  the  ihfoleiit,  rapacious,  odious 

minifter,  that  may  nbt  entertain  fonie  hoJ>e,  as  wdl 

as  fear,  when  he  fets  before  his  eyes  the  exathpfcs 

of  thofe  who  have  gone  befbtfe  him  ?    Pallas  was 

the  favorite  of  Agrippina.     He  governed  Hke  the 

matter  of  the  empire,  and  fu'pported  her  pride  and 

ambition  by  his  counfels  and  fervice^,  as  he  had  been 

raifed  to  power  and  was  maintained  iii  it  by  her 

credit^  whiliV  her  credit  Rafted.      *  Nero  difmiffed 

him ;  and  feeing  htm  go  from  court  with  a  croud 

Tit  his  heels,  faid  pleafaritly  enough,  as  if  it  had 

been  fpoken  of  a  didator,  that  he  went  to  abdicate. 

But  Pallas  carried  off  the  fpoils  of  the  empire  with 

him ;  all  fcores  were  quitted  betv^reen  hiirt.  and  th^ 

public ;  and,  according  to  the  bargain  he  had  made, 

he  was  called  to  no  account.     Many  fuch  examples 

might  be  cited  to  comfort  with  hope  the  moft  guilty 

minifter,  who  is  wife,  if  not  hoiieft  enough,  to  ftop 

*  Njero  infeniius  iis,  quibus  lupcrbia  muliebris  ifihiteba- 
turf  demovet  Pallantem  cura  r^nim,  quis  i  Claudio  impo- 
£tus,  velut  arbitrum  regni  agebat ;  ferebaturque,  d*grcdiente 
eo,  magna  profequentium  multitudine,  non  abfurdc  dixiffe, 
irfe  Palu^-ntem  ut  c^uraret.  Sane  pepigerat  Pallas,  ne  cu- 
jus  fadli  in  praeteritum  interrogaretur,  parefque  rationes  cum 
republji^'d  h^beret,     Tacit.  An,  L.  13.      ' 
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in  tht!  cartl^t  of  iniquity,  before  the  meafure  of  it  be 
ciitittely  fillfed,  prefled  dowii,  and  running  over, 
Btit  if  one  of  thofe  bubbles  of  fortune,  who  thinks 
h6  always  Ihall  efcape,  bccaufe  he  always  hath  et ' 
caped,  not  content  to  wqund  a  free  conftitution  of 
government^  (hbuld  refolve  to  make  it  expire  under 
his  adminiftration ;  the  condition  of  fuch  an  one, 
howeVet  he  may  flatter  himfelf,  or  be  flattered  by 
others;  muft  be  ten  tiihes  more  Wretched  and  for- 
lorn than  the  worft  of  thofe  to  which  his  cruelty  hath 
reducefd  muititudes-=-^Fpr  what  ?-^If  he  fucceeds  id: 
hit  fticrilfegious  defighs,  (they  ^re  of  as  deep  a  dye, 
at  baft.)  He  riiay  hope  for  impunity,  perhaps,  ti> 
hi$  grey  hairs;  and  be  fuffered  to  languilh  thro*  the 
infirmities  of  old  age  >Vith  an  inward  remorfe  more 
pungent  than  any  of  them ;  but  he  is  fure  to  entail 
fetvitud'e  on  his  whbte  race,  and  indclibfe  infamy 
on  his  memory.  If  he  feil^  he  miffes  of  that  im- 
punity, to  which  he  fecrifi'ced  his  comltiy;  he 
draws  triple  vengeance  on  his  ovrn  head ;  and  ex* 
pofes  his  iniiotent  family  to  a  thoufend  misfortunes^ 
of  \frhich  it  wilb  not  be  the  leaft,  whether  he  fnc- 
ceeds  or  fails,  that  they  defcended  from  him.'.  ,. 
But  \)^hatever  miTiifters  may  govern,  whatever  fac- 
tions may  arife,  let  the  friends  of  liberty  lay  afide 
the  groundlefs  diftinftions,  which  are  employed  to 
amufe  and  betray  them ;  let  them  con^tinue  to  coa- 
lite, let  them  hold  feft  their  integrity,  and  fupport 
with  fpirit  and  perfeverance  the  caufe  of  their  coun- 
try, and  they  will  confirm  the  good,  reclaim  the 
bad,  vanquim  the  incorrigible,  and  make  the  Bri- 
jiftt  conftitution  triumiph,  eVeti  over  corruption. 

'I  HAVE  now  gone  thro'  the  tafk  I  impofed  on 
m^felf,  and  (hall  only  add  thefe  few  words*  There 
was  an  engagement  taken,  in  the  beginning  of  thefe 
^ifcourfes,,not  to  flatter.  I  have  kept  this  eijgage- 
»  '  ment. 
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ment,  and  have  fpoken  with  great  freedom ;  but  I 
hope  with  the  juftice  and  moderation,  and  decency 
that  I  intended,  of  perfons  and  of  things.  This 
freedom  intitles  me  to  expeft  that  no  parallels,  no 
inuendos  (hould  be  fuppofed  to  carry  my  fenfe  far- 
ther than  I  have  expreffed  it.  The  reafqnable  part 
of  mankind  will  not  difappoint  fo  reafonable  an  ex- 
peftation.  But  there  are  a  fet  of  creatures,  who 
have  no  mercy  on  paper,  to  ufe  an  expreflion  of 
*  Juvenal,  aud  who  are  ready  toinfwer,  even  when 
they  are  abfolute  ftrangers  to  the  fubjeft.  Unable]  %/ 
to  follow  a  thread  of  Ta£t  and  argument,  they  play  / 
with  words,  and  turn  and  wreft  particular  paflages. 
They  have  done  mine  that  honor,  as  I  am  told,  an^ 
have  once  or  twice  feen.  They  may  ^o  the  fame 
again,  whenever  they  pleafe,  fecure  from  any  reply, 
unlefs  they  have  fenfe  enough,  or  their  patron  for 
them,  to  take  for  a  reply  the  ftory  I  am  going  to  tell 
you,  and  which  you  may  find  related  a  little  diflfer- 
ently  in  one  of  the  Spedators.    The  ftory  is  this, 

A  CERTAIN  pragmatical  fellow,  in  a  certain  viU 
lage,  took  it  into  his  head  to  write  the  names  of  the 
fquire,  of  all  his  family,  of  the  principal  parifli 
officers,  and  of  fome  of  the  notable  members  bf 
the  veftry,  in  the  margin  of  the  whole  duty  of  man, 
cver-againft  every  (in,  which  he  found  mentioned 
in  that  moft  excellent  treatife.  The  clamor  was  . 
great,  and  all  the  neighbourhood  was  in  an  uproar. 
At  laft,  the  miniiter  was  called  in,  upon  this  grej^t 
emergency ;  a  pious  and  prudent  divine,  and  the 
fame,  for  ought  I  know,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Speftator's  club.  He  heard  them  with  patience; 
with  fo  much,  that  he  brought  them  to  talk  one  after 

* ftulta  eft  dementia  — 

— —  periturae  parcere  chartae. 
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the  other.  When  he  had  beard  them,  he  pronounc- 
ed that  they  were  all  in  th^  wrong  j  that  the  book 
was  written  againft  fins  of  all  kinds,  whoever  fliould 
be  guilty  of  them ;  but  that  the  innocent  would  give 
occaficn  to  unjuft  fu{picions  by  all  this  clamor,  and 
that  the  guilty  would  convi^  themfelws.  They 
took  his  advice.  The  whole  duty  of  man  hath  been 
read  ever  fince,  with  much  edification,  by  all  the 
parifliioners.  The  innocent  hath  been  moft  cer- 
tainly confirmed  in  virtue,  and  we  hope  the  guilty 
have  been  reformed  from  vice. 


Jam*  SIK9  &c. 
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STUDY   OF   HISTORY. 
LETTER    I. 

GEantelou  in  Touraihe»  Nov.  6,  i73S* 

My  LpRDy 

1  HAVE  conlidered  formerly,  with  a  good  deal 
of  attention^  the  fubjeft  on  which  you  cpmmand 
me  to  cdmmaiiicate  my  thoughts  to  yoa:  and  I 
pra£tifed  in  thofe  days,  as  much  as  bufmefs  and 
pleafure  allowed  me  time  to  do,  the  rules  that 
ieemed  to  me  neceffary  to  be  obferved  in  the  ftudy 
of  hiftory.  They  were  very  different  from  thofe 
which  writers  on  the  famefubjed  have  recommended, 
and  which  are  commonly  pradifed.  But  I  confefs 
to  your  lordfhip,  that  this  neither  gave  me  then, 
nor  has  given  me  fmce,  any  diftruft  of  them.  1 
do  not  affedt  fingularity.  On  the  contrary,  I  think 
^hat  a  due  deference  is  to  be  paid  to  received  opi- 
luons,  and  that  a  due  compliance  with  received  cut 
toms  is  to  be  held  ;  tho*  both  the  one  and  the  other 
ihould  be,  what  they  often  are,  abfurd  or  ridiculous. 
But  this  fervitude  is  outward  only,  and. abridges  in 
no  fort  the  liberty  of  private  judgment^  The  obli- 
gations of  fubmitting  to  it  likewife,  even  outwardly, 
extend  no  further,  than  to  thofe  opinions  and  cuf- 
toms  which  cannot  be  oppofed  ;  or  from  which  we 
cannot  deviate  without  Idomg  hurt,  or  giving  offence 
to  fociety.   In  all  thefe  cafes,  our  fpeculations' ought 
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to  be  free :  in  all  other  cafes,  our  praftice  may  be 
fo.  Without  any  regard  therefore  to  the  opinioa 
and  praftice  even  of  the  learned  world,  I  am  very 
willing  to  tell  you  mine.  But,  as  it  h  hard  to  re- 
cover a  thread  of  thought  long  ago  laid  afide,  and 
impoflibk  to  prove  fome  things,  and  explain  others, 
without  the  affiftance  of  many  books  which  I  have 
not  here ;  your  lordfhip  muft  be  content  with  fuch 
an  imperfeS  (ketch,  as  I  am  able  to  fend  you  at 
prefen^  in  this  letter. 

The  motives  that  carry  men  to  the  ftudy  of  hif- 
tory  arc  different.  Some  intend,  if  fuch  as  they  y 
may  be  faid  to  ftudy,  nothing  more  than  amufc- 
ment,  and  read  the  life  of  Ariftides  or  Phocion,  of 
Epaminondas  or  Scipio,  Alexander  or  Caefar,  juft 
as  they  play  a  game  at  cards,  or  as  they  would  read 
the  ftory  of  the  feven  champions. 

Others  there  are,  whofe  motive  to  this  ftudy  is 
nothing  better,  and  who  have  the  further  difadvan- 
tage  of  becoming  a  nuifance  very  often  to  fociety,  in 
proportion  *to  the  progrefs  they  make.  The  former 
do  not  improve  their  reading  to  any  good  purpofe ; 
the  latter  pervert  it  to  a  very  bad  one,  and  grow  in 
impertinence  as  they  encreafe  in  learning.  '  I  think 
I  have  known  moft  of  the  firft  kind  in  England, 
and  moft  of  the  laft  in  France.  The  perfons  1  mean 
are  thofe  who  read  to  talk,  to  Ihine  in  converfation,  -^ 
and  to  impofe  in  company :  who  having  few  ideas 
to  vend  of  their  own  growth,  ftore  their  minds  with 
crude  unruminated  fafts  and  fentences ;  and  hope  to 
fupply,  by  bare  memory,  the  want  of  imagination 
and  judgment. 

But  thefe  are  in  the  two  lowcft  forms.  Thenexu 
I  fhall  mention  are' in  one  a  little  higher;  in  t  z 
form  of  thofe  who  grow  neither  wifer  nor  better  by 
ftudy  themfelves,  but  who  enable  others  to  ftudy 
with  greater  eafe,  and  to  purpgfes  niore   ufcful ; 
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who  make  fair  copies  of  foul  manufcripts,  give  the 
iignilication  of  hard  words,  and  take  a  great  deal 
w  other  grammatical  pains.  The  obUga^n  to  thefe 
men  would  be  great  indeed,  if  they  were  in  general 
aide  to  do  any  thing  better,  and  fubmitted  to  this 
drudgery  for  the  fake  of  the  public :  as  fom^  of 
them,  it  mud  be  owned  with  gratitude,  have  done, 
but  not  later,  I  think,  than  about  the  time  of  the 
refurreftion  of  letters.  WheA  works  of  is^^ortance  * 
are  preiling^  generals  themfelves  may  take  up  the 
pick-axe  and  the  fpade ;  but  in  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  things,  when  that  prefling  necefiity  is  ov^,  foch 
tools  are  left  in  the  hands  deftined  to  ufe  them,  Ae 
hands  of  common  foldiers  and  peafacits.  I  approve 
therefore  very  much  the  devotion  of  a  ftodiousman 
at  Chrift*Church,  who  was  over^he^rd  in  his  oratoiy 
entering  into  a  detail  with  God,  as  devout  petfons 
are  apt  to  do,  and,  amongft  other  particular  thankf- 
givings,  acknowledging  the  divine  goodoefs  in  iiir- 
niihing  the  world  with  makers  of  di^ion^ies! 
Thefe  men  court  fame,  as  well  as  their  betters,  hy 
fuch  means  as  God  has  given  them  to  acquire  it : 
and  Littleton  exerted  all  the  genius  he  had,  when 
he  made  a  diftionary,  tho'  St^epbens  did  not.  They 
deferve  encouragement,  however,  whilft  they  con- 
tinue to  com^pile,  and  neither  affeft  wit,  nor  pre- 
fume  to  reafon. 

There  is  a  fourth  clafs,  of  much  lefs  ufe  than 
thefe,  but  of  much  greater  name.  Men  of  the  firft 
rank  in  learning,  and  to  whom  the  whole  tribe  of 
fcholars  bow  with  reverence.  A  man  muft  be  as 
indifferent  as  I  am  to  common  cenfure  or  approba- 
^  tion,  to  avow  a  thorough  contempt  for  the  whole 
bulinefs  of  thefe  learned  lives ;  for  all  the  refearches 
into  antiquity,  for  all  the  fyftems  of  chronology  and 
hiftory,  that  we  owe  to  the  immenfe  labors  of  a  Sca- 
liger,  a  Bochart,  a  Petavius,  an  Ufher,  and  even 
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fJvaa  ftU ;  but  tb^fe  m«te[)ri^s  5Hfe  /etv^  wii4  tH^rcr  id 
a  j^orai  ifnjJoffibiUty  thai  they  iho«W  eve*  Iiaw 
njpre.  THey  have  combined  tbcfe  into  every  forjrt 
that  c?^  h^  given  to  th^n^:  tbey  hate  {nppoMi 
they  hi^Ye  guege^,  ihey  have  joined  di^jointied  pa^ 
fege^  of  different  ^pthors,  wd  •broH-ei^  tt^ditiows  of 
itaeeriain  originals,  Qf  various  p^opte^  and  of  c§a- 
tufies  r0note  &oix)l  one  bother  as  well  a'S  froiti 
ours.  In  ftc^rtj  that  they  might  lear^e  no  liberty 
vfitakeit,  even  a  wild  fant^fttcal  fimilitude  of  fou^s 
h^  iexY^d  to  pr^Dp  u^  ^  fyftecor.  i^  the  mate^iah 
they  haye  ar^  few,  fo  are  the  very  beft,  and  fuch  ^ 
J^fs  for  aAitfientic,  extyeoa.ely  precarious';  as  fdme 
<pf  thefe  learBfsd  peribns  themfelves  codfisis. 

JuLiirs  Africanus,  Eufebius,  a«id  George  the 
ynpnky  opened  the  prineipal  fources  <^  all  this 
fmnce ;  bttt  they  coftvu^ci  the  waters.  Tbdr  poiiTt 
of  view  W2$  to  QOfake  pro&ne  hlftory  and  chronolo^ 
Bgipe  with  facred ;  cho'  the  lattier  chronology  H 
y^ery  far  froiti  being  eflafclifhed  with  the  dearnefii 
aM  certainty  nec^ry  tO' maike  it  a  rule.  For  this 
piiiFpofe,  this  ancieat  momunents,  thait  tbefe  \^riter$ 
conveyed  to  pofterity,  were  digefted  by  them  ac- 
cording CO  the  fyftem  they  were  to  maintain :  and 
none  of  thefe  monuments  were  delivered  down  in 
their  original  form,  and  genuine  purity.  The  Dy- 
nafties  of  Manetho,  for  inftance,  are  broken  to 
pieces  by  Eufebius,  and  fuch  fragments  of  them  as 
fuited  his  defign,  are  ftuck  into  his  work.  We 
have,  we  know,  no  more  of  them.  The  Godex 
Alexandrinus  we  owe  to  George  the  monk.  We 
have  no  other  authority  for  it ;  and  one  cannot  fee 
without  amazement  fuch  a  man  as  Sir  John  Mar- 
Ibam  undervaluing  this  authority  in  one  page,  -and 
building  his  fyftem  upon  it  in  the  ne^ct.  He  feems 
even  by  the  lightnefs  of  his  expreffions,  if  I  remem- 
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ber  well,  for  it  is  long  fmce  I  looked  into  his  canotr^ 
not  to  be  much  concerned  what  foundation  his  fyf-> 
tern  had,  fo  he  {hewed  his  Ikill  in  forming  one,  and 
in  reducing  the  immenfe  antiquity  of  the  Egyptians 
within  the  limits  of  the  Hebraic  calculation.  In 
fhort,  my  lord,  all  thefe  fyftems  are  fo  many  en- 
chanted caftles  J  they  appear  to  be  fomething,  they 
are  nothing  but  appearances :  like  them  too,  dif- 
folve  the  charm,  and  they  vanifh  from  the  fight* 
To  diiTolve  the  charni,  we  muft  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning of  them :  the  expreffion  may  be  odd,  but  it  ia 
figntficant.  We  muft  examine  fcrupuloufty  and  in- 
differently^ the  foundations  on  which  they  lean : 
and  when  we  find  ihefe  either  faintly,  probable,  or 
grofly  improbable,  it  would  be  fooKfli  to  expeft 
any  thing  better  in  the  fuperftrufture.  This  fcience 
is  one  of  thofe  that  are  "  a  limine  falufandae/'  To 
do  thus  much  may  be  neceffary,  that  gtave  autho- 
rity  may  not  impofe  on  our  ignorance :  to  do  more, 
would  be  to  afiift  this  very  authority  in  impofing 
falfe  fcience  upon  lis,  I  had  rather  take  the  Darius 
whom  Alexander  conquered,  for  the  fon  of  Hyf- 
^  tafpes,  and  make  as  many  anachronifms  as  a 
Jewifh  chronologer,  than  facrifice  half  my  life  to 
colleft  all  the  learned  lumber  that  fills  the  hea4  of 
an  antiquary* 
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STUDYOF    HISTORY. 
LETTER  11. 

Concerning  the  true  ufe  and  advantages  of  it. 

JL/ET  me  fay  fomething  of  hiftory  in  general,  be- 
fore I  defcend  into  the  confideration  of  particular 
parts  of  it,  or  of  the  various  methods  of  ftudy,  or 
of  the  different  views  of  thofe  that  apply  them- 
felves  to  it,  as  Ihad  begun  to  do  in  my  former 
letter.. 

The  love  of  hiftory  feems  infeparable  fron>  hu* 
man  nature,  becaufe  it  feems  infeparable  from  felf- 
love.  The  fame  principle  in  this  iuftance  carries  us 
forward  and  backward,  to  future  and  to  paft  ages. 
We  imagine  that  the  things,  which  affedt  us,  muft 
affeft  pofterity :  this  fentiment  runs  thro'  mankind, 
from  Casfar  down  to  the  parifh  clerk  in  Pope's  mif^ 
cellany.  We  are  fond  of  preferving,  as  far  as  it  is 
in  our  frail  power,  the  memory  of  our  own  adven- 
tures, of  thofe  of  our  own  time,  and  of  thofe  that 
preceded  it.  Rude  heaps  of  ftones  have  been  raifed, 
and  ruder  hymns  have  been  compofed,  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  by  nations  who  had  not  yet  the  ufe  of  arts  and 
letters.  To  go  no  farther,  back,  the  triumphs  of 
Odin  were  celebrated  in  runic  fongs,  and  the  feats 
of  our  Britifli  anceftors  were  recorded  in  thofe  of 
their  bards.  The  favages  of  America  have  the  fame 
cuftom  at  this  day :  and  long  hiftorical  ballads  of 
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their  huntings  aud  their  wars  are  fung  at  all  their 
feftivals.     There  is  no  need  of  faying  now  this  paf- 
fion  grows,  among  civilized  nations,  in  proportion 
to  the  means  of  gratifying  it :  but  let  us  obferve  that 
the  fame  principle  of  nature  direft?  us  as  ftrongly, 
and  more  geiiera%  as  well  a3  move  e^ly»  to  in- 
dulge our  own  curiofity,  inftead  of  preparing  to 
gratify  that  of  others.     The  child  barkens  with  de- 
light to  the  tales  of  his  nurfe :  he  learns  to  read, 
and  he  devours  with  eagernefs  fabulous  legends  and 
novels :  in  riper  years  he  applies  himfelf  to  hiftory, 
or  to  that  which  he  takes  for  hiftory,  to  authorized 
/    romance :  and,  even  in  age,  the  defire  of  knowing 
I     what  has  happened  to  other  men,  yields  to  thp  de- 
\    fire  alone  of  relating  what  has  happaied  to.QUjfelyes. 
fi'h^  hiftory,  true  or  falfe,  fpeaks  to  ow  paffions 
always*     What  jpity  is  it,  my  lord,  that  even  the 
t>eft  &ot|ld  %eak  to  p^r  underft:aft4iQgs  ^  .ii^l^om  ? 
That  it  does  fo,  we  have  none  to  blame  but  qur- 
•&lves.    Nature  has  done  her  part.  She  has  op^ed 
this  ftudy  tojevisry.man  who  c^n  read  and  think :  ^^ 
'What  file  has  made  the  moft  agreeable,  reafon  cw^ 
.make  the  moft  ufeful,  appHcgtiQn  of  our  mipds. 
:But  if  we  confult  our  reafon,  we  ihall  bp  far  from 
ioUowifig  the  examples  of  our  fellow-creatures,  in 
this  as  in  .moft  other  cafe?,  who  jire  fo  proud  of 
being  rational.     We  ihajl  neither  read  to  foothe  pur 
indolence,  nor  to  gratify  our  vanity:  as  little  (Jiall 
we  content  ourfelves  to  drudge  like  granfwpariaiis 
*and  critics,  that  others  m^y  be  able  to  .ftudy  with 
grejiter  eafe  ?uid  profit,  like  pbilpfopjiers  and  ft^tef- 
f    inen;  as  little  ftiail  we  affe^  the  ilender  merit  of 
I    cbmiijg  .great  fchplars  at.  the  expence  of  groping  all 
^   ©ur^lives  in  the  dark  ma^$  pf  antiquity.     Ah^thofe 
miftake  the  true  drift  of  ftudy?  arid  the  true,  ufe  of 
,  iiiftory.     Nature  gave  us  curiofity  to  excite  the  in- 
duftry  of  our  minds }  but  flie  never  intended  it 
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jfhouid  be  made  the  principal,  pxtich  lefe  jiie  fete  ob-^ 
jeft  of  their  appliwtion.     The  true  aAd  proper  ob-    ; 
y^Qc  of  this^  appHcatldn  is  a  conftant  impf ovcment  ifi' 
privatef  attd  lA  public  vitttie.     An  sippKcati^0»  to, 
a^y  ftudy  that  tends  neithcif  dir^efdi}^  nor  indir^ftly 
to  tfi^fce  u«  better  men  and  better  ciriaenei,  is  ai  beft 
but  al^ecious  and  ingetiidus  fort  6f  rdtene^y  to  ufe' 
an  expreffieri  of  Tillotfoil :  and  4ib€  kuowled'ge^  wa 
ajcquireby  it  is  a  creditab'tefctediif  ignorance,  tHji* 
thing  mote.    This  creditable  kind  of  ignorance  id, 
iii  my  opiriiofif^  file  ^ote  benefit  ^hfch  the  geiiera- 
IkyoFmea^  evewof  tbeiftoft"  kstrned,.  reMfrc>mth<ci 
ftuily  of  hiftbry  :*  'aftd  yet  the  ftudy  of  Mwof  y  feemff  t 
to  me,  of  all  othtf,  tte  moft  proper  r<^  mi»^  !U«^  u^*  ^ 
to  private  and  public  virtue. 

Your  lordfldfi  may  vei^y  wtfU  be  risady  b^^  tbife^ 
time,  and  aftdr  fo  niuch  bold  cenfure^  on*  my  p^rP, 
to  ^Ik  n[ie,  ^hat  then  is  the  true  ufe  of  hifrory  ?  ift 
what  refpe^s  k  may  ferre  to  rA^e  us  bett^'  aik)p 
^ifer?  and  what  meth^  is  IK)  be  pirfued  in  tJi^ 
ftudy  of  it,  for  attainmg  thfefe  great  ends  I    I  will' 
anfwer  you  by  quoting  what  I  Have  rfead  fome  wherisy 
or  other,  in  ©ionyfiiis  IfaKtam;    pt^tek,  that  h^-'    \ 
tory  is  phiiofophy  teadringby  examples.     We  iteed'    • 
b\at  to  caft  our  eyes  on  fhfo  would^,  and  w^  feall  fefe 
the  daily  force  of  exaiiif^e :  We  nefed  but  to  tur^' 
them  inward,  and  we-  fhaB  f&dn  difcover  wHy^  ex- 
ample  fias  this  foi»ce.     "  Pkniii  prudenti^i'*  fays' 
Tacitus,  *^  bonefta  ab  deferioribus^  utilia  ab'  nbxiis'     ' 
**  difcernunl:    plures   alioinim  ^vetiris  docentur/* 
Such  is  the  imperfeSion  of  liujiian  undenftandiilgj; 
fuch  the  frail  temper  of  bu*  mfiiids,  thiajt  abftt*a^  6^ 
general  propdfitionsj  tfto*  ever  fo  tiHie,  app^rob^-    I 
icure  or  doubtful  to  us  very  often,  till  thay  ar^  e^--    f 
plained  by  examples ;  and  that  the'  wiftft  lefllbns'  itt* 
iavor  of  virtiiie  go  but  a-  Iktte  way  to'  convfece  the'' 
judgtficftt,  a^d  determine  the*  Willi  ufll^^  theyarfeJ 
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enforced  by  the  fame  means  ;  and  we  are  obliged  to 
apply  to  ourfelves  what  we  fee  happen  to  other  men. 
Inftruftions  by  precept  have  the  further  difad vantage 
of  coming  on  the  authority  of  others,  and  frequently 
require  a  long  deduftion  of  reafoning.  *'  Homines 
^'  amplius  oculis,  quam  auribus >  credunt :  longum 
*^  iter  eft  per  praecepta,  breve  et  efficax  per  exen>- 
*'  pla."  The  reafon  of  this  judgment,  which  I 
quote  ifrom  one  of  Seneca's  epiftles  in  confoipation 
of  my  own  opinion,  refts,  I  think,  on  tliis }  that 
when  examples  are  pointed  out  to  us,  there  is  a 
kind  of  appeal,  with  which  we  are  flattered,  made 
to  our  fenfes,  as  well  as  our  undcrftandings.  The 
inftruftion  comes  then  upon  our  own  authority :  we 
frame  the  precept  after  our  own  experience,  and 
yield  tofaft  when  we  refift  fpeculation.  But  this  is 
not  the  only  advantage  of  inftruftion  by  example  j 
for  example  appeals  not  to  our  under ftanding  alone, 
but  to  our  paffions  likewife.  Example  affuages 
thcfe,  or  .animates  them ;.  fets  paflion  on  the  fide  of 
judgment,  and  makes  the  whole  man  of  a  piece ; 
which  is  more  than  the  ftrongeft  reafoning  and  the. 
cleareft  demonftration  can  do;  and  thus  forming 
habits  by  repetition,  example  fecures  the  obfervance 
of  thofe  pretepts  which  exartiple  infmuated.  Is  it 
not  Pliny,  my  lord,  who  fays,  that  thegentleft,  he 
Ihould  have  added  the  moft  efFeQual  way  of  com- 
manding, is  by  example  ?  "  Mitius  jubetur  exem- 
*'  plo."  The  harftieft  orders  are  foftened  by  ex- 
ample, and  tyranny  itfelf  becomes  perfuafive.  What 
pity  it  is  that  fo  few  princes  have  learned  this  way  of 
commanding  ?  But  again :  the  force  of  examples 
is  not  confined  to  thofe  alone,  that  pafs  immediately 
under  our  fight:  the  examples,  that  memory  fug- 
gefts,  have  the  fame  effeft  in  their  degree,  and  an 
habit  of  recalling  them  will  foon]  produce  the  ha- 
bit of  imitating  them.     In  the  fame  epiftlc,  from 
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^cnc€  I  cited  a  paffage  juft  now,  Seneca  fays  that 
Cleanthes  had  never  become  fo  perfeft  a  copy  of 
Zeno,  if  he  had  not  paiTed  his  life  with  him  ;  th?i$ 
Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  the  other  philofophers  afthut  x 
fdiool,  profited  more  by  the  example,  than  by.ther   ^ 
difcourfe  *  of  Socrates.     (But  here,    by  the  mny^ 

^  Seneca  miftook;  for  Socrates  died  two  years  accord- 
ing to  fome,  and.  four  yeai;^  according  to  others,? 

^  before  the  birth  of  Ariftotle :  and  his  siiftake  might 
comp  from  the  inaccuracy  of  ihofe.  who  .cellededj 
fb;r  him  ;  as  Erafmus  obfervjes,  after  QuimiKan,  ia 
his  judgment  on  Seneca.)    But  be  this^  which  was> 
fcarce  worth  a  parenthefis,  as  it  will ;  he  adds  that 
Metrodorus,  Hermachus,  and  Polyaenus,  men :  of 
great  note,  were  formed  by  living  under  the  fan>e.   , 
ioof  wi^th  Epicurus,  not  by  frequenting  his  fchooL 
The(e  are  inftances  of  the  force  ,of  immediate  exam- 
ple.   But  your  lordflbip  fcnows  that  jthe  citizens  of 
Rom,e  placed  the  ijmages  of  their  anceftors  in  the: 
veftibules  of  their  houfes  j  fo  that,  whenever  they? 
went  in  or  out,  thefe 'venerable  buftoes  met  their, 
eyes,  and  recalled  the  glorious  aftions  of  the  deiid^ 
to  fire  the  living,  to  excite  them  to  imitate,  and 

.  even  to  emnlaXe  tjbeir  great  forefathers.    The  fiicceft 
anfwered  the  .defign.     The  virtue  of  one  generation 
^as  t  ^nsf iifed,  by  the  magic  of  example,  into  feve- . 
ral :  and  a  fpirit  of  heroifm  was  maintained  through, 
many  ages  of  that  commonwealth.  «  Now  thAfe  are; 
fo  many  inftances  x)f  the  force  of  remote  example ; 
and  from  alMhefc  inftances  we  may  concjude,  th^gf 
examples  of  both  kinds  are  neceflaty. 

TjHE  fchobl  of  example,  my  lord^  is  the  worlds 
and  the  matters  of*  this^fchool  are  hiftory  andcxp^-i 
rience.     I  am  far  from  contending  that  the  former 
is  preferable  to  the  latter,     I  think  upofi  the. whole 
other  wife:  but  this  I  fay,  .that  the.  former  is  abfor 
lutely  neceifary  to  prepare  us  for  the  latter,  and  to 
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lAccOTfipTXiy  u^  whiift  ure  are  under  tha  difci{^ine  of 
the  iatT?er,  that  ky  through  the  whole  courfe  of  our 
Kv€s.  No  doubt  feme  few  men  may  te  'quoted,  td 
whom  nature  gave  what  art  and  induftry  can  give 
to  no  man.  But  fuch  examples  will  prove  nothinff 
^gftittft  me,  becaufe  1  admit  that  the  ftudy  of  hiS 
t&ify  without  experience,  h  irifuilicient ;  but  affert, 
liitt  e:?t>pef  ience  itMi  k  fo  without  genius^  Genius 
h  ptieferai>le  Co  iht  ^dlhet  two ;  but  I  wt>uk(  with  to 
find  the  ihr^Qf  together:  for  how  gsreat  foever  a  g«- 
,  Aius  may  be,  an^  how  tnftich  foer^ir  b^  m£iy  acquire 
new  lijght  and  heoit,*  ik  he  proceeds  in  Ms,  rapid 
coutfe,  <iertain  it  k  diat  h^  will  nearer  ftine  with  the 
foil  hiftre,  nor  HveA  iht  fuH  influence  he  is  capable 
.  of,  uidefs  to  \m  0^n  experience  he  adds  the  expieri^ 
ehee  of  other  iiltfm'Wd  other  ag^,  tkriius,  with- 
out the  iniptorertftnt,  at  Uaft  of  experience,  is 
what  comets  oxkie  were  thought  to  be,  a  blazing 
meteor,  irr^ukr  in  hi<s  cotirfe,  and  dangefoUB  in 
Ws  approach  j  of  nbr  trfe  •  to  any  fyftem,  and  ^h  to 
defttoy  any.  Mere  fons  of  earthy  if  they  have  ex- 
perience without  any  knowledge :  of  the  hiftory  of 
the  world,  are  but  half  fcholarfc  in  the  fcience  of 
malikind.  And  if  they  are  convepfeat  in  hiftory 
vuithotit  experierioe,  they  are  worfe  than  ignorant; 
they  are  pedahfe,  always  incapable,  fQmetih»e«  ihed^ 
dlf^g  ^nd  prefuming.  Th^  man,  who  ibas  all  three^ 
is  an  honor  to  hi«  cou*itTy,  and  a  ptMic  blelficg  : 
aiid  fuch,  I  truft,  your  lordfhip  will  be  in  this  cen- 
tury, as  your  gr^t-grandfother  ^  wjts'ln  the  kft.  • 
I  HAVE  infifted  a  little  the  longer  dn  this  bead,  and 
havenaade  thefe  diftinflapns  the  rather,  becaufe  tho* 
I  attribute  a  gr^sat  deal  more,  than  rnany  will  be 
ready  to  allbw,  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  ;  yet  I  wojuld 
jjkJt  wittingly  even  ieem  to  fail  into  the  ridicule  pf 
a&ribing  to  it  futh  extravagant  eSedt^,  as  fevtefal 

"\^'y    ^  1^  The  t:arl of  Clarenaon.     "• 
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hav«  doti^  fmmTuHy  down  to  Cafaubon,  LaMothe 
le  Vayer,  ^nd  other  modern  pedants.  When  TuUy 
hifornis  ijs,  in  thefccond  book  of  his  Tufculandif- 
putations,  that  the  firft  Scipio  Africanus  had  always 
in  his  h^nds  the  works  of  Xenophon,  he  advances 
nothing  but  what  is  probable  and  reafonable.  To 
fey  nothing  of  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thoufand,  nor 
of  other  parts  of  Xenophon's  writings ;  the  images 
of  virtue,  reprefented  in  that  admirable  pifturethe 
Cyropjfeaia^  *  wer6  proper  to  entertain  a  foul  thai 
was  fraught  with  virtue,  and  Cyrus  was  worthy  to 
be  imitat-ed  by  Scipio.  So  Selim  emulated  Caefar, 
whofe  commentaries  were  ti-anflated  for  his  ufe 
agjiinft  the  cuftoms  of  the  Turks:  fo  Caefar  emu- 
lated Alexander  ;  and  Alexander,  Achilles.  There 
is  nothing  ridiculous  here,  except  the  ufe  that  is 
made  of  this  paffage  by  thofe  who  quote  it.  But 
what  the  fame  Tully  fays,  in  the  fourth  book  of  bis 
academical  difputations,  concerning  Lucullus,  feeras 
to  me  very  extraordinary.  <*  In  Afiam  faftus  im- 
"  perator  venit ;  curt  effet  Roma  profeftus  rei  mili- 
"  taris  rudis  ;**  (^one  would  be  ready  to  afcribe  fo 
fudden  a  change,  and  fo  vaft  an  improvement,  to 
nothing  lefs  than  knowledge  infufed  by  infpiration, 
if  we  were  not  affured  in  the  fame  place  that  they 
were  effefted  by  very  natural  means,  by  fuch  as  it 
is  in  every  man's  power  to  employ^  "  partim  per- 
**  contando  a  peritis,  partim  in  rebus  geftis  legeii- 
"  dis.*'  Lucullus,  according  to  this  account,  veri- 
fied the  reproach  on  the  Roman  nobility,  which 
Salluft  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Marius.  But  as  I 
difcover  the paflion of  Marius,  and  his  prejudices  to- 
the  patricians,  in  one  cafe ;  fo  I  difcover,  methinks, 
the  cunning  of  Tully,  and  his  partiality  to  himfelf, 
in  the  other.  Lucullus,  after  he  had  been  chofen 
conful,  obtained  by  intrigue  the  government  of  Cili- 
cia,  and  fo  put  himfelf  into  a  fituaiion  of  command- 
ing 
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kig  the  Roman  army  againft  Methridatcs :  Tally 
had  the  fame  government  afterwards,  and  tho'  he 
had  tio  Mithridates,  nor  any  other  eneipy  of  conr 
fequtnce,  oppofed  to  him ;  tho'  aU  his  military 
feats  confifted  in  farprifing  and  pillaging  a  parcel  of 
highlanders  and  wild  Cilicians;  yet  he  afliimedthe 
airs  of  a  conqueror,  and  defcribed  his  adions  in  fo 
pompous  a  ftyle,  that  the  account  becomes  burlefque. 
He  laughs,  indeed,  in  one  of  his  letters  tp  Atticus, 
at  his  generallhip :  but  if  we  turn  ta  thofe  he  writ 
to  Coelius  Rufus,  and  to  Cato,  upon  this  occaflon, 
or  to  thofe  wherein  he  exprefles  to  Atticus  his  re- 
fentment  againft  Cato,  for  not  propofing  in  his  hr 
vor  the  honors  ufually  decreed  to  conquerors,  we 
may  fee  how  vanity  turned  his  head,  and  how  im- 
pudently he  infifted  on  obtaining  a  triumph.  Is  it 
^hy  ftrain  now  to  fuppofe,  that  he  meant  to  ihfinur 
ate,  in  the  paffage  I  have  quoted  about  LucuUus, 
that  the  diiFerence  between  him  and  the  former  go- 
vernor of  Gilicia,  even  in  military  merit,  arofefrom 
the  different  conjunfture  alone ;  and  that  LucuUus 
could  not  have  done  in  Cilicia,  at  that  time,  more 
than  he  himfelf  did?  Cicero  had  read  and  queftion- 
ed  at  leafl:  as  much  as  LucuHus,  and  would  there^ 
fore  have  appeared  as  great  a  captain,  if  he  had  ha4 
as  great  a  prince  as  Methridates  to  encounter.  But 
the  truth  is  that  Luculkis  was  made  a  great  captain 
by  theory,  or  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  alone,  no  more 
than  Ferdinand  of  Spain  and  Alphonfus  of  Naples « 
were  cured  of  defperate  diftempers  by  reading  Livy 
and  Quint.us  Gurtius :  a  filly  tale,  which  Bodin, 
Amyot,  and  others  have  picked  up  and  propagated. 
Lucullus  had  f(?rved  in  his  youth  againft  the  Marfi,. 
probably  in  other  wars,  and  Sylla  took  early  notice 
of  him :  he  went  into  the  eaft  with  this  general,  . 
and  had  a  great  ihare  in  his  confidence.  He  com- 
manded in  feveral  expeditions.     It  was  he  who  re^ 
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ftored  the  Colophonians  to  their  liberty,  and  who 
puniflied  the  revolt  of  the  people  of  Mytelene. 
Thus  we  fee  that  LucuUus  was  fortned  by  esq^criencfe,  , 
as  well  as  ftudy,  and  by  an  experience  gained  in  thofc 
very  countries,  where  he  gathered  fo  many  laurels 
sifterwards  in  fighting  againft  the  fame  enemy.  The 
late  duke  of  Marlborough  never  read  Xenophon^  ^ 
moft  certainly,  nor  the  relation  perhaps  of  any  mo- 
dern wars  ;  but  he  ferved  in  his  youth  under  mon- 
fieur  de  Turrenne,  and  I  have  heard  that  he  was 
taken  notice  of,  in.thofe  early  days,  by  that  great 
man.  He  afterwards  commanded  in  an  expedition 
to  Ireland,  ferved  a  campaign  or  two,  if  I  miftake 
not,  under  king  William  in  Flanders :  and,  befides 
thefe  occafions,  had  none  of  gaining  experience  in 
war,  till  he  came  to  the  head  of  our  armies  in  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  two,  and  triumphed, 
iiot  over  Afiatic  troops,  biut  over  the  veteran  armies 
of  France.  The  Roman  had  on  in  his  fide  genius 
and  experience  cultivated  by  ftudy:  the  Briton 
had  genius  improved  by  experience,  and  no  more. 
The  firft  therefore  is  not  an  example  of  what  ftudy 
can  do  alpne  ;  but  the  latter  is  an  example  of  what 
genius  and  experience  can  dp  without  ftudy.  They 
can  do  much,  to  be  fare,  when  the  firft  is  given  in 
a  fuperior*  degree.  But  fuch  examples  are  very  rare  : 
and  when  they  happen  it  will  be  ftill  true,  that  they 
would  have  had  f swer  blemjfhes,  and  would  have 
^come  nearer  to  the  perfeftion  of  private  and  public 
virtue,  in  allthe  art  of  peace  and  atchievements  of 
war,  if  the  views  of  fuch  men  had  been  enlarged,, 
and  their  fentiments  ennobled,  by  acquiring  that 
caft  of  thought,  and  that  temper  of  mind,  which 
will  grow; up  and  become  habitual  in  every  man  who 
applies  himfelf  early  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  as  to 
the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  with  the  intention  of  be- 
ing 
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ing  wifer  and  better,  without  the  affeftation  of  be- 
ing nK)re  learned.  \ 

The  temper  of  the  mind  is  formed,  and  a  certain 
turn  given  to  our  ways  of  thinking ;  in  a  word,  the 
feeds  of  that  moral  charafter  which  cannot  wholly 
aher  the  natural  charafter,  but  may  correft  the  evil 
and  improve  the  good  that  is  in  it,  or  do  the  very 
contrary,  are  fown  betimes,  and  much  fooner  than 
is  commonly  fuppofed;     It  is  equally  certain,  that 
we  fliall  gather  or  not  gather  experience,  be  the  bet- 
ter or  the  worfe  for  this  experience,  when  we  come 
into  the  world  and  mingle  amongft  mankind,  ac- 
cording to  the  temper  of  mind,  and  the  turn  of 
thought,  that  we  have  acquired  bfforeiiandi  and 
bring  along  with  us.    They  will  tinfture  all  our  fu- 
ture acquifitions ;  fo  that  the  very  fame  experience, 
which  fecures  the  Judgment  of  one  man,  or  excites 
him  to  virtue,   mall  lead  another  into  error,   or 
;    plunge  him  into  vice.    From  henc6  it  follows,  rhat 
:;    the  ftudy  of  hiftory  has  in  this  refpeft  a  doubfe  ad- 
vantage.    If  experience  alone  can  make  us  perfeft. 
I    in  our  parts,  experience  cannot  begin  to  teach  them 
I    till  we  are  aflually  on  the  fhige :  whereas,  by  a  pre- 
'    vious  application  to  this  ftudy,  we  conn  them  over 
at  Icaft,  be  forewe  appear  there :  we  are  not  quite  un- 
prepared^  we  .  learn  our  parts  foonfer,  and  we  learil 
them  better. 
[        Let  me  explain  what  I  mean  by  an  example. 
There  is  fcarce'  any'  folly  or  vice  more  epidemitJiF 
among  the  fons  of  men,  than  that  ridiculous  and' 
hurtful  vanity,  by  which  the  people  of  each  country 
aire  apt  to  prefer  themfelves  to  thofe  of  every  other  ;* 
and  to  make  their  own  cuftoms,  and  manners,  and 
opinions,  the  (iandards  of  right  and  wrong,  of  true 
arid  fcilfe;     The  Chinefe  mandarins  were  fttangtly 
Turprifed,  and  almoft  incredulous,  when  the  Jiefuitsf 
fhevved  them  how  finall  a  figure  their  empire  made 
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In  the  g^a^al  m^p  of  the  world*  The  Sanopjedes 
jDsrondered  muda  at  the  Czar  pf  Mufcoyy  for  not  liv- 
ing among  thlem  :  and  the  Hottentot,  who  returned 
from  Europe,  Aripped  himfelf  ns^ked  as  foon  as  he 
came  home^  pu^^  on  his  bracelets  of  guts  and  gar- 
bage, and  .grew  ftinkii^  and  loufy  as  faft  as  he 
could.  Nojy  nothing  can  contribute  more  to  pre- 
vent us  from  being  tainted  with  this  vanity,  than  to 
accuftom  ourfelves  eariy  to  conternplate  the  diffe- 
rent nations  of.  the  eart^,  in  that  vaft  map  which 
hiliory  J^r^eads  befoije  us,  in  their  rife  and  their  fall, 
in  their  barbarbw  and  civilised  ftate^.,  in  the  Iii:e- 
nefs  jand  nnlikenefs  of  them  all  to  one  another, 
and  of  each  toitfeU.  By  fre(juently  renewing  this 
profpeft  to  the  nund,  the  Mexican  .with  his  cap  and 
coat  of  feathers,  facrificing  a  human  vidlim  to  his 
god,  will  not  aj^earniore  lavage  to  our  eyes,  than 
the  Spaniard  with  an  hat  on  his  head,  and  a  gonilla 
round  Ws  *eck,  lacrificiug  whole  natiqiK  to  his  am- 
bition, his  avarioe^  and  even  the  wantonnefs  of  his 
cruehy.  I  might  fliew,  by  b,  pxultitude  of  other  ex-  ; 
amplesj^  how  hiftojy  prepares  us  for  e>;;perience,  1 
and  guides  us  in  it.:  and  many  of  thefe  would  bej 
both  curious  and  iinportant,  1  might  likeifvife  bring 
feveral  other  ijiftances,  wherein  hiftoiy  ferves  to 
purge  the  mind  of  thofe  national  partialities  arid  pre- 
ludices  that  we  are  apt  tp  cant  raft  in  our  education, 
and  that  experience  for  the  nxo.ft  part  rathejr  confirms 
than  removes :  hecaufe  it  is  for  the  moft  part  con- 
fined, like  our  edycation.  But  I  apprehend  grow- 
ing too  prolix,  and  fliall  therefpre  conclude  this 
head  by  obferviog,  that  tho*  an  early  and  proper 
app^cation  to  the  ftudy  pf  hiftory  will  contribute 
extremely  to  keep  our  minds  free  from  a  ridiculous 
partiality  in  favor  of  our  own  country,  and  a  vit 
cious  prejudice  againft  others;  yet  'the  fame  ftudy 
will  create  in  us  a  preference  of  affeftion  to  our  own 
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country.  There  is  aftory  told  of  Abgarus.  He 
brought  feveral  beafts  taken  in  different  places  to 
Rome,  they  fay,  and  let  them  loofe  before  Auguf- 
tus :  every  beaft  ran  immediately  to  that  part  ofthe 
Circus,  where  a  parcel  of  earth  taken  from  his  na- 
tive foil  had  been  laid.  "  Credat  Judaeus  Apella.'* 
This  tale  might  pafs  on  Jofephus ;  for  in  him,  I 
believe,  I  read  it :  but  furely  the  love  of  our  coun- 
'  try  is  a  leffon  of  reafon,  not  an  inftitutioh  of  nature. 
Education  and  habit,  obligation  and  intereft,  at- 
tach  us  to  it,  not  inftinft.  It  is  however  fo  necef- 
fary  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  profperity  of  all  foci- 
eties,  as  well  ,as  the  grandeur  of  fome,  depends 
upon  it  fo  much,  that  orators  by  their  eloquence, 
and  poets  by  their  enthufiafm,  h^ve  endeavored  to 
work  up  this  precept  of  morality  into  a  principle  of 
paffion.  But  the  examples  which  we  find  in  hif- 
tory,  improved  by  the  lively  defcriptions,  and  the 
juft  applaufes  or  cenfures  of  hiftorians,  will  have  a 
much  better  and  more  permanent  effeft,  than  de- 
clamation or  fong,  or  the  dry  ethics  of  mere  philo- 
f  fbphy.  In  fine,  to  converfe  with  hiftorians  is  to 
/  keep  good  cotnpany :  many  of  them  were  excellent 
}  men,  and  thofe  who  were  not  fuch,  have  taken  care 
'  however  to  appear  fuch  in  their  writings.  It  muft 
\  be  therefore  of  great  ufe  to  prepare  ourfelves  by  this 
converfation  for  that  of  the  world  ;  and  to  receive 
our  firft  impreflioni,  and  to  acquire  our  firft  habits, 
in  a  fcene  where  images  of  virtue  and  vice  are  con- 
tinually reprefented  to  us  in  the  colors  that  belong 
properly  to  thqm,  before  we  enter  on  another 
{bene,  where  virtue  and  vice  are  too  often  con- 
founded, and  what  belongs  to  one  is  afcribed  to  the 
other.  ' 

Besides  the  advantage  of  beginning  our  acquain- 
tance with  mankind  fooner,  and  of  bringing  with 
us  into  the  world,  and  the  bufinefs  of  it,  fuch  a  caft 
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of  thought  and  fuch  a  temper  of  mind,  as  will  ena-  } 
ble  us  to  make  a  better  ufe  of  our  experience ;  there  \ 
is  this  further  advantage  in  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  that  ; 
the  improvement  we  make'by  it  extends  to  more  1 
t)bje6is,  and  is  niade  at  the  expence  of  other  men :   ; 
whereas  that  improvement,  which  is  the  effefl:  of 
our  own  experience,  is  confined  to  fewer  objefts, 
and  is  made  at  our  own  expence.     To  (late  the  ac- 
count fairly  therefore  between  thefe  two  improve- 
ments; tho*  the  latter  be  the  more  valuable,  yet 
allowance  being  made  on  one  fide  for  the  much 
greater  number  of  examples  that  hiftory  prefents 
to  us,    and   deduction  being  made  on  the  other 
of  the  price  we  often  pay  for  our  experience,  the 
value  of  the  former  will  rife  in  proportion.     "  1 
"  have  recorded  thefe  things,"  fays  Polybius,  after 
giving  an  account  of  the  defeat  of  Regulus,  **  that 
*^  they  who  read  thefe  commentaries  may  be  ren- 
"  dered  better  by  them ;  for  all  men  have  two  ways     ? 
*«  of  improvement,  one  arifing  from  their  own  ex- 
^'  perience,  and  one  from  the  experience  of  others. 
*«  Evidentior  quidem  ilia  eft,  quae  per  propria  ducit 
<«  infortunia  J  at  tutior  ilia,  quae  per  aliena."     I  ufe 
Cafauboon's  tranflation.     Polybius  goes  on,   and  . 
concludes,    **  that  fince  the  firft  of  thefe  ways  ex- 
*''pofes  us  to  great  labour  and  peril,  whilft  the  fe- 
**  cond  works  the  fame  good  effeft,  and  is  attended 
*'  by  no  evil  circumftance,  every  one  ought  to  take 
**  for  granted,  that  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  is'  the  beft 
*'  fchool  where  he  can  learn  how  to  conduft  him- 
**  felf  in  all  the  fituations  of  life.*'     Regulus  had 
feen  at  Rome  many  examples  of  magnanimity/  of 
frugality,  of  the  contempt  of  riches,  and  of  other 
virtues ;  and  thefe  virtues  he  praftifed.     But  he  had 
not  learned,  nor  had  opportunity  of  learning  ano- 
ther leffon,  which  the  examples  recorded  in  hiftory 
inculcate  frequently,  the  leflbn  of  mo'deration.     An 
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infatiable  third  of  military  fame,  an  uncoofinad  am- 
bition of  extending  their  empire,  an  ex:trav8gai»t 
confidence  in  their  own  courj^e  and  fbrce,  an  in- 
foient  contempt  of  their  enemies,  and  an  im|>etiic»]:s 
over-bearinglpirit  with  which  rfiey  purftjed  aH  their 
enter  prizes,  compofed  in  his  days  the.dtftinguiAiing 
charaSer  of  a  Roman.     Whatever  the  fenate  aoiid 
people  refolved  to  the  members  of  dhatconianon- 
wealth,  appeared  both  practicable  and  juft     Nei* 
ther  diiEculties  nor  dangers  could  check  them ;  and 
their  .fages  had  not  yet  difcovered,  that  virtues  in 
excefs  degenerate  into  vices.     Notwitfaftanding  the 
beautiful  rant  which  Horace  ,pwts  into  his  mouth,  I 
make  no  doubt  that  Regulus  learned  at  Carthage 
thofe  lefTons  of  moderation  which  be  had  iiot  learned 
at  Rome :  but  he  learned  then)i  by  eicper ience,  and 
the  fruits  of  this  experience  came  too  Ute,  and  coijl- 
too  dear ;  for  they  coft  the  tqtal  defeat  c(  the  Ro- 
man army,  the  prolongation  of  a  calamitous  war 
which  might  have  been  fimfliied  by  a  gkiriotts  peace, 
the  lofs  of  liberty  to  thoufends  of  Rom^  citizens, 
and  to  Regulus  himfelf  the  Ipf^  of  life  m  ibe  midft 
of  torments,  if  we  are  entirely  to  credit  what  is  per- 
haps exaggeration  in  the  Rptaan  authors. 

There  is  another  advantage,  v^orthy  cmt  obfer- 
iation,  that  belongs  to  the  ftudy  of  biftory ;  and 
that  I  Ihall  mention  here,  xu^  oiiy  becauie  of  the 
importance  of  it,  but  becaufe  it  leads  jme  immec^- 
ately  to  (peak  of  the  nature  of  the  improve»i.eat  we 
ought  to  have  in  our  view,  and  of  the  mcsthod  in 
which  it  feems  to  me  that  this  i^nprovjemeiit  ought 
to  b^  purfued :  two  particulars  froia  which  your^ 
Jordihip  may  think  perhaps  that  I  digrefe  too  long. 
The  advantage  I  mean  coijififts  in  this,  that  the  ex- 
amples which  hiftory  pr^fents  to  U5,  both  of  rasa 
,and  of  events,  are  generally  complete :  thje  whole 
example  is  before  us,  and  ^onfequently  the  whole 
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lefibn»  or  fometimes  the  various  leffons,  which  fhu 
loToplly.  propofes  to  teach  us  by  this  example.  For 
firft,  as  to  men ;  we  fee  them  at  their  whole  l^gth 
in  hiftory,  and  we  fee  them  generally  there  through  ' 
a  medium  lefs  partial  at  leaft  than  that  of  experience: 
for  I  imagine  that  a  whig  or  a  tory,  whilft  thofe  par- 
ties fubfifted,  would  have  condemned  in  Satuminus 
the  fpifit  of  faftioi^rwhich  he  applauded  in  his  own 
tribunes,  and  would  have  applauded  in  Drufus  the 
Xpirit  of  moderation  which  he  defpifed  in  thqfe  of 
the  contrary  party,  and  whichThe  fufpefted  and 
hated  in  thofe  of  his  own  party.  The  villain  who 
has  impofed  on  mankind  by  his  power  or  cunning, 
and  whom  experience  could  not  unmade  for  a  time, 
is  unmaiked  at  length :  and  the  honed  rrlan  who  ha$ 
been  mifundcfftood  or  defamed,  is  juftified  before 
his  ftory  ends.  Or  if  this  does  not  happen,,  if  the 
villain  dies  with  his  malk  on,  in  the  midft  of  ap- 
plaufe,  and  honor,  ai\d  wealth,  and  power,  and  if 
the  honeft  mail  dies  under  ^the  fame  load  of  calum* 
ny  and  difgrace  under  which  he  lived,  driven  per- 
haps into  exile,  and  expofed  to  want ;  yet  we  fee 
hiftorical  juftice  executed,  the  name  of  one  branded 
with  infamy,  and  that  of  the  other  celebrated  with 
panegyric  to  fucceeding  ageis,  ''  Praecipuum  mu^ 
"  nus  annalium  reor,  ne  virtutes  fileantur ;  utque 
**  pravis  diftis  faftifque  ex  pofterkarA  et  in&mia 
**  metus  fit.*'  Thus,  accordinjg  to  Tacitus,  and 
according  to  truth,  from  which  his  judgments  fel- 
dom  deviate,  the  principal  duty  of  hiftory  is  toerefl: 
a  t»t)unal,  like  that  among  the  Egyptians,  ihen- 
tioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  where  men  and  princes 
themfelves  were  tried,  and  condemned  or  acquitted, 
after  their  deaths  5  where  thofe  who  bad  not  been 
punifhed  for  their  crimes,  and  thofe  who  had  not 
been  honored  for. their  virtues,  received  a  juft  retri* 
bution.  The  fentence  is  pronounced  in  one  cafe,  as 
Vol.  II.  S  it 
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k  ^i*  the  Qdifc£y  Malaie  ts  edrlcft  <»:  t€fiiB» 
peflife }  b)it  b  is:  pto^ounccd  m  time  Itarmqdfr  j^efir 

£|^«nH  tfastltllAf  <{wi;e<)iie4fl(km43roiU:<B{  43^ 

nfy&pS  dvftt  0rtlt  ihsn^  i^riude^mriiculiir  filling  I 

4Ml  by  OdtiA^ufi^,  0^4  HMlIiBicf ed  by  Ajttt>nf.    But  kt 
fiiA^  inan  &aid  tlik  tm^tfienx  of  Atodim  irufeiia^  dnd 

idt:  the  tmprrir  M^'^^i^oid  hiuvutmiin  ig^nutinste- 
^  kiffie  tncL^i^it,  4^«(f|diu  tifes  literk,  faonbr'&sii^ 

^  ti(ra  aial  IbltaM^^  fteterit;  :itrt  mensdria  dutwcxxt^ 
^^  admir^He  pofteii^  tj^bis  iaigeniutriy  ^:  jam 

Ttmji  ^g^Th  ^^  to  &esAt  that  ftaad  rttTDrded  lA 
9iift<Mry.>  we  feis  irfa&ift  o^  wa  fe^  them  to  ihfff  &jh 
4t$^edone  aliotiiier^  or  as  tlkcy  ptiodmrod  one  astt)^ 
^cbcr^  C€i»x&a  ot  dSeiSs^  imiiiedkbtse  or  reiildtd.  /VKe 
«rie  c«r(t  i3$ck  ai  it  (cucra^  ktf a  &irmer  ages :  t^e^itvis 
ft4ih  the  tmii'vri^'H^«d  bis6n^  u^ 
towtDimes  &at  ve  Kierer  few.  Plafte  k.eiifarged, 
Md  tmie  profengtd,  in  this  loannK^^  ftn  Un^ihe 
itt$in  v^'  appfies  faimfetf  ^rly  to  4ifae  ftudy  of  hi^-^ 
^  ^d¥y^  may  SKiqmre  bn  a  fiew  years*,  and^efons  be  fe(s 
;  his  foot  s^toad  m  the  tvorld,  not  otily  a  fDoreeie- 
f  elided  J3i0wle(^e  c€  dsan^ixiid,  bat  the  ^ppoikas^ 
i^  tmtte^  ^entuites  than  tssy  xd  the  pa^mpchs  £v#^ 
.lilt  events  "Te  are  uritneffiss  of,  in  tfae  caiirfe.  of  tfes 
loi^isft  life,  appear  to  tis  v^ry  often  original,  \mpFe' 
pai€«d,  ikigle,  and  HB-iselative,  if  I  may  uie  fkxch  an 
is»priefiioii  for  want  of  a  better  in  Englift;;,  in 
Flinch  I  \vould  fay  ifoles :  tbey  appear  fueh  very 
-often,  ar^  called  aecideAitSv  and  looked  on  as  the 
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dfe6k$  ef  chAn^ :  a  wocd^  bjr  tlie  way^  vMch  ia  U 
W9teflt  i^ffit  and  has  £r^uezitly  bo  :4isteroima.te 
pwiir^.  ;  W«  -get  over  the  pidTent  difficulty^  vu 
Iswpmf^  ^  .«»omeBCary  ad^^uuage,  2$  well  a$  we 
£aiu  Md  ^ve  toi^  90  fggrther.  Experience  can  carxy 
iK«ofeT*h^;  iar  exjieiienoe  can  go  ^  very  little 
urajr  back  in  ^feovering  cauies :  and  eSe^s  are  net 
the  tAjeftfi  ctf  ejcperienc^  liU  they  h2|j>pen»  Uxom 
benoe  niaiiy  errors  in  judgment^  and  by  conrpquence 
in  C0ad3i5t«  nfcefikily  ao'ife*  And  hei^  too  iie3  the 
diffi»eno9  ire  ante  fpesking  of  between  hiftory  and 
fix:peiSeoee.  The  advantgge  on  the  fide  of  the  for^ 
mor  U  idoUble^  In  .ancient  hidory,  z$  we  have  tiaid 
albfcai^^  ihe  e^^isiples  are  cQxnplet(s^  which  are  ia^ 
•campfete  m  she  cour£$  of  eKperience.  The  hegift- 
ainig,  the  iprogneCian,  and  che  ead  appesar,  not  of 
fKttticidar.TeigR^'mueh  left  of  particular  enterfu*izesj, 
4«r  iyftems  of  ipoHcy  ^Ipae^  but  of  gcvernraenu^ 
of  auitions,  of  eaa^i^es,  and  of  all  the  various  Sy£. 
wm  thsat  have  fncc^eded  pne.an^^th^r  in  the  courfe 
lof  idietr  doratioH.  }n  inodera  hidory  the  exai^pl^ 
nay  be,  >wd  fomethnisg  are,  incomplete;  but  they 
Aave  this  advauiage  whren  they  are  fo,  that  they 
bxYt  Tto  smAeir  c^n^Ieat  the  e?camples  of  our  own 
4»ne.  £xperience  is  doubly  dqfe^ive  i  we  are  born 
tso  late  to  fee  the  beginnings  and  we  die  «tQo  fooa 
m  See  iSbii  end  of  nxany  thii^s.  Hiftory  ^uppliea 
bothiliefe  defefls.  Modern . hiftory  ihew«  the  caujQb^^ 
vHhm  eiqief  iemoc  preifents  the  eSe,&s  alone :  and.aiu 
cic»t  .'hiftory  enaUes  vis  to  guefe  at  the  effects,  when 
ex^raence  prefents  the  caufes  alone.  Let  me  ex- 
^  piaia  my  meaning  by  two  examples  of  thefe>kinds ; 
iMiefi^,  the  iotber  aftuaUy  preienr. 

,:WmE^  the  revolution  pf  <^te  thpufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  eighty  eight  haf^ened,  few  itnen  then 
alive,  I  iuppofe,  weait  ferther  in  their  fearch  after 
the  caufei  of  tt»  than  the  extravagant  attempt  of 
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lung  James  againft  the  religion  and  liberty  of  fm 
people.    His  former  condud,  and  tht  paflages  of 
king  Charles  the  fecond's  reign  might  rankle  ftill  at 
the  hearts  of  fpme  men,  but  could  not  be  ^fet  to  ac- 
count among  the  caufes  of  his  depofition ;  fmce  ht 
had  fuccecded,  notwithflanding  them,  peaceably  to 
the  throne ;  and  *  the  nation  in  general,  even  many 
of  thofe  who  would  have  excluded  him  from  it, 
were  dcfirous,  or  at  leaft  willing,  that  he  ihould 
continue  in  it.     Now  this  example,  thus  ftated,  af- 
fords, no  doubt,  much  good  inftruftiori  to  the  kings, 
and  people  of  Britain.     But  this  inftru£tion  is  not 
entire,  becaufe  the  -example  thus  ftated,  and  con- 
fined to  the  experience  of  that  age,  is  imperfed. 
King  Jaihes's  mal-adminiftration  rendered  a  revolu- 
tion heceiTary  and  practicable ;  but  hi3  mal-adminif- 
tration, as  well  as  all  his  preceding  condud,  wa$ 
caufed  by  his  bigot-attachment  to  popery,  and  to 
the  principles  of  arbitrary  government,  from  which 
no  \Vatning  could  divert  him.     Hisj  bigot*attach- 
lAentto  thefe  was  caufed  by  the  exile  of  the  royal 
family ;  this  exile  Was  caufed  by  the  ufurpation  of 
Cromwell :  arid  Crbmweirs  ufurpation  was  the  ef- 
feft  of  a  former  rebeUidlu  begun  not  without  reafon 
on  account  of  lib^ty,  but  without  any  valid  pre- 
tence t>h  account  of  religion.     During  this  exile, 
bur  princes  caught  the  taint  t>f  popery  and  foreign 
politics.     We  made  them  unfit  to  govern  us,  and 
after  that  were  forced  to  recal  them  that  they  might 
lefcae  us  out  of  anarchy.    It  was  neceffary  there* 
fore,  your  lordfliip  fees,  at  the  /evolution,  and  it 
is  more  fo  now,  to  go  back  in  hiftorv,  at  ieaft  as  fv 
a?  I  have  mentioned,  and  perhaps  tarther,  even  to 
the  beginning  of  king  James  the  firft's  reign,  to  ren- 
•der  this  event  a  complete  example,  and  to  devdope 
all  the  wife,   honelt,  and  falutary  precepts,  with 
^nhich  It  is  pregnant^  both  to  king  and  fubjoft. 
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Th£  odi«r  example  (ball  be  takea  from  T^faat  hjig 
jucceed^d  the  revqlutipn..  .  Few  men  at  that  time 
looked,  forward  enough,  to  forefee  the  necelTary 
confequencefi  of  the  ne'w  conflitution  of  ihq  r^ 
venue,  that  was  foon  afterwards  formed ;  ;ior  of 
jthe  method x>f  funding  that  inmiediately  tooJ&  place; 
which,  abfurd,  as  they  arc,  have  continued  ev^ 
fince,  tiii  it  is  become  fcarce  ppffible  to  alter  them^ 
Few  people,  I  fay,  forefaw  how  the,  creation,  of 
funds,  and  the  multiplication  of  taxes,  would  en- 
creafe  yearly  the  power  of  the  crown,  and.  bring 
pur  liberties,  by  a  natural  ;an4neoeflary  prpgreffion, 
into  more  real,  tho*  lefs  apparent  danger,  than  they 
were  in  before  the  revolution.  The  exceiSve  ill  huf- 
bandry  praflifed  from  the  veij-  beginmng  of  king 
William*s  reign,  and  which  la^d  .the  fom^c^tio^s  of 
all  we  feel  and  all  we  fear,  was  not  the  ^eft  of  ig- 
norance, xniil^ke,  or  whsj^t  we  call  chance,  but  of 
defign  and  fcheme  in  thofe  who  h^  the  fway  at  that 
time.  I  am  not  fo  uncharitable,  hpwcy^r,  as  U> 
believe  that  jthey  intended  to  bring  upon  their  coun- 
try all  the  mifchiefs  that  we,  who  came  after  thejoi, 
.experience  and  apprjehend.  No,  thfij  faw  the  mea-. 
fures,  they  took  fiogly,  and  unT:elativeIy,  or  rela- 
tively alone  to  Ibme  immediate  o\>]t&.  ^  The  nptioii 
of  attaching  men  to  the  new  government,  by  tempt- 
ing them  to  embark  their  fortunes  on  the  fame  bot- 
tom, was  a  reafon  of  ftate  to  fome :  the  notion  of 
/creating  a  new,  that  is,  a  moneyed  intereft,  ip  op- 
pofition  to  the  landed  interefl:  or  a3  a  bala;i?(e  to  it, 
and  of  acquiring,  a  fuperior  influjepce  ip  the  city  of 
jLondon  at  leaft  by  tl^e  eftablifiunent  of  great  'cor- 
porations, was  ^  reafon  of  party  to,  others  :  and  I 
^ake  ho  doubt  that  the  opportunity  pf  amaiTmg  im- 
menfe  eftates  by  the  maixagement  of  funds,  by  traf- 
Peking  in  paper,  ^nd  by  all  the  other  arts  of  job- 
Jwgj  y^as  a  reafon  of  private  intereft  to  thofe  who  • 
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f«qyported  and  improved  thk  fcliemt  of  nifapiky,.  if 
ifot  to  ih^t  wbd  devifed  it.  Tfaey  looked  met  hx^, 
ther.  Nay)  Pre  vfko  c$$n9  after  them,  aftd  iuiM 
long  tafted  the  bkrcr  fruiti^  ctf  tb^  aorroptsm  t^ 
planted)  t«Msrg  ftr  from  raking  fiieh  an  aburm  at  ow 
diftrefs,  and  ouf  danger,  tm  tiKy  deferred ;  uH  tke 
moft  r^moee  and  fetat  eSe&s  0I  canfeg^  laid  b^  the 
laft  generation,  wa€  ve?y  near  becoming  aii  objsft 
of  experience  in  thi«.  Tour  lordfhipy  I  ant  fortty 
fees  at  once  how  mucb  a  due  refle&ion  00  thepof* 
faf^es  of  former  times,  as  they  ftand  recoodod  is  the 
hiftory  of  cvff  own,  and  of  other  cDttntriei> 
vrould  have  deterred  a  free  pe^Ie  from  tnifti^g  ibr 
fde  managem^m  of  fo  great  a  rerenue,  and  the  fob 
nomination  of  choie  I^om  of  oticcrs  employed  m 
it)  to  their  chief  niag}fla^ai»«  There  rtemaintd  im^ 
deed  no  pre^nce  for  doigg  fo,  when  OBoe  a  fidai)r 
was  fettled  on  the  prince,  and  the  fniUic  mreone 
was  no  longer  in  any  fenlb  hi»  resrenue,  nor  cbe  pob*" 
lie  expence  hie  exp^ce*  Give  me  leave  to  add^ 
that  it  would  have  bem^  and  would  he  IliU,  mow 
decent  with  regard  to  ^  prince,  and  le&  r^ug^ 
nam  if  not  move  confornvabte  to  tile  praic^dss  and 
pra&ice  too  of  out  goyernment^  to  la^  rbis  power 
and  inftocAce  from  the  prince^  or  to  (havre  it  with 
]him ;  than  to  exclude  men  from  the  privilege  of  re** 
prefenting  their  fellow-fubfedts  who  woukt  chnfe 
fbem  in  parliament,  purely  becanfe  diey  are  eo^ 
j^yed  and  trufted  by  the  prince. 

Your  lordfliap  fees  iK)t  only,  how  mudi  a  <ibe 
reflexion  upon  the  experience  of  other  ages  and 
comittieftWouIdhave  pointed  out  na^cianal  corm^ion, 
as  the  natural  and  neceiTary  confeqdence  itf  mteA^ 
ing  the  crown  with  the  nanagement  of  h  gtcoA  a 
revenue ;  but  al(b  the  lofs  of  liberty,  as  nhe  nstwat 
nnd  xyecefiary  eonfeqq^nc^  of  naiional  corruption. 
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These  two  examples  explain  fufEciendy  what 
(they  are  intended  to  explain*  It  only  remains  there- 
fore upon  this  head,  to  obferve  the  diflFerence  be- 
^tween  ihe  two  manners  in  which  hiftory  fupplies  the 
4efeds  of  our  own  lexpericnce.  It  fhews  us  icaufes 
^s  in  feSltlajy  w<!r«  fcid,  twiflh  tleir  inirifedlate  ef.  \ 
fefts  :  and  it'  enables  us  to  guefs  at  future  events. 
It  can  do  no  more,  in  the  nature  of  things.  My 
lord  Bacon,  in  his  fecijntj  \fock  of  the  Advance- 
ment of  learning,  having  11^  his  mind,  I  fuppofe, 
what  PWIo  and  Jofephus  afferted  of  Mofes,  affirms 
jdivine  h^ftor-jr  tp  bwe  thfe  pKr-Qgativfj  th9t.the.par- 
jratiott  ihaiy  be  l?iifere  thp  faS^  ?ii  Mr^  aa  afi^n  ]put 
fince  the  ages,  of  prp^Kec  j,  ^i  wdJT  ^  mir^ci^s^  ^re 
baft,  we  ^uft  .centesit  ourftlvea  to  gi^^&  W  w^t  will 
be,  by  what  has  teeii :  yrc  have  io  ooikx  Jf^^m  in 
jour  power,  and  hiftory  furiiilKes  us  with  tntfe. 
How  we  are  to  improve,  and  apply  thefe  mf9^e| 
MWdttosbo^tMavfr^  Arqi^  them,  ffi^ll  |^^ 
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|.  An  objeftidn  agairift  the  utility  of  hiftory  re- 
moved.  .2.  Th6  falfe  and  true  aims  of  thofe  who 
ftudy  it.  3.  Of  the  hiftory  of  the  firft  ages, 
Ddth  reflexions  on  the  ftate  of  ancient  hiftory 
prophane  and  facred. 

Were  thcfe  letters  to  fall  fmo  the  handi,  of 
fome  ingenious  perfon^  who  adorn  the  age  we  Uvein» 
your  lordlhip's  conrefpondcnt  would  be  joked  upon 
for  his  projeft  of  improving  men  ill  virtue  and  wit 
dom  by  the  ftudy  of  hiftory. '  The  general  charac- 
ters of  men,  it  would  be  fajd,  are  deterhiined  by 
their  natural  conftitutions,  as  their  particular  ac- 
tions are  by  immediate  objefts.  Many  very  con- 
verfant  in  hiftory  would  be  cited,  who  have  proved 
ill  men,  or  bad  politicians  ;  and  a  long  roll  would 
be  produced  of  others,  who  have  arrived  at  a  great 
pitch  of  private,  and  public  virtue j  without  any 
ailiftance  of  this  kind.  Something  has  been  faid 
already  to  anticipate  this  oWeftion;  but,  fmce  I 
have  heard  fevetal  perfons  affirm  fuch  propoiicions 
with  great  confidence,  a  loud  laugh,  oria-iilent 
jfneer  at  the  pedant?  who  prefumed  to  think  other* 
ynk ;  I  wil}  fpend  a  few  paragraphs,  with  yout 
Wd&ip's  leave^  to  flicw  that  fuch  aiBrmations,  for 
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to  alErm,  amongft  thefe  fine  men  i^  to  reafon,  either 
prove  tod  much,  or  prove  ndthmg. 

If  our  general  charaders  were  determined  abfo*. 
lutely,  as  they  are  certainly  influenced,  by^urcon- 
ftitutions,  and  if  our  particular  adions  were  To.  by 
immediate  objefts ;  all  inftruftion  by  precq)t,  as 
well  as  example,  and  all  endeavors  to  form  the  mo- 
ral charafter  by  education,  would  be  unneceffary. 
Even  the  little  care  that  is  taken,  and  furely  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  take  lefs,  in  the  training  up  our  youth, 
would  be  too  much.  But  the  truth  is  widely  difFc- 
rent  from  this  reprefentation  of  it ;  for,  what  is 
vice,  and  what  is  virtue  ?  I  fpeak  of  them  in  a  larg^ 
and  philofophical  fenfe.  The  former  is,  I  think,  no 
more  than  the  excefs,  abufe,  and  mifapplication  of 
appetites,  defires,  and  paflions,  natural  and  inno* 
cent,  nay  ufeful  and  neceffary.  The  latter  confifts 
in  the  moderation  and  government,  in  the  ufe  and 
application  of  ttiefe  appetites,  defires,  and  paiTions, 
according  to  the  rules  of  reafon,  and  therefore  often 
in  oppofition  to  their  own  blind  impulfe. 

What  now  is  education  ?  that  part,  that  princi- 
pal and  moft  neglefted  part  of  it,  I  mean,  which 
tends  to  form  the  maraT  cHarafter  ?  It  is^,  I  think, 
an  inftitutiori  defigned  to  lead  men  fronpi  their  ten- 
der years,  by  precept  and  example,  by  argument 
and  authority,  to  the  pradUce,  and  to  the  habit  of 
praflifing  thefe  rules.  The  ftronger  our  appetite*, 
defires,  and  pai&ons  are,  the  harder  indeed 
is  the  talk  of  education :  but  when  the  efforts  of 
education  are  proportioned  to, this  ftrength,  altho' 
our  keeneft  appetites  and  defires,  and  our  ruling 
paifions  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  quiet  land  uniform 
fubmiffioni  yet,  are' not  their  excefles  affwaged? 
are  not  their  abufes  and  mifapplications,  in  fome  de- 
gre^e,  diverted.or  checked?  Tho*  the  pilot  cannot 
'lay  the  ftorm,  cannot  he  carry  the  flup,  by  bis  art, 
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faeliar  dBOoprhity  and  o^Bit  ftraveiit  tibe  vncc^  tbtf 
'  would  always  happen^  ^ttMBit  hbni  \£  Atcsesfiikr 
who  torad  'vittc,  90«t  vta  naJtwaUf  choluis,  had 
hm  brett  endcr  cbe  feve? iiy  af  Rornan  difeipU9e^  it 
$«  pirobtbfe  he  wtxuM  noitW  baire  madr  »  bpnefir^ 
uf  Prribpolif'  for  hia  trhpre,  qqI-  haire  kiBdl  hif 
If  rend.  If  Scipio  ^rai  mtnai^Ur  given  fto  womea^ 
for  itrhkk  anecdote  we  b^ve^  if  i  niliftal:e  not^  ibe 
ihist  msxhwxy  of  Poiyfaius^  as  well  as  fome  Terfes  of 
i^Mvius  pn^efcrved  by  A^  OeUiuSy  had  bcsea  educ^bttd 
by  Olyn^iais  at  the  comn  of  PhiBp^  it  fi  tmprobaUe 
thdt  he  wcnild  have  reftored  the  bea«d£al  Sfnmiard. 
flu  jRiort^  if  the  renownfid  Socratee  haxl  Hot  corredjcd 
/  natura  by  art,  this  fhrft  apoflk  of  the  gjdntites  hau} 
beim  a  rinry  profligate  fettow^  by  hia  owii  oooifeffiaxi  t 
for  he  was  incKiqed  to  aB  tite  vices  2opyru$  im^ttid 
t^  him^  as  they  fay,  oa  the  d>rervaiioai  of  his  phyft- 
egnomy* 

With  him  theveforcy  who  denies  ihe  effejSn  of 
edacalbUy  it  woald  be  in  vain  to  dtfpute ;  a2id  with 
him  who  admits  them,  there  can  be  dispute,  con^ 
r  ce?Dhig  that  ftare  which  I  afcribe  to  the  ftudy  of 
}  hiflof y,  in  forming  our  Btoral  charadars,  aad  mak^ 
ing  us  better  men.  The  very  perfona  who"  pretend 
that  inclinations  cannot  be  rdilrained,  nor  habits 
eorreded,  againit  our  itatorai  bent,  would  be  the 
firft  perhaps  to  prove,  in  eertam  cafes,  the  contrary. 
A  fortune  at  coqrt,  or  the  favors  of  a  la4y,  have 
prevailed  on  many  to  conceal,  and  they  could  np^ 
conceal  without  retrainings  which  is  one  fte[>  to? 
wards  correfting,  the  -rices  they  were  by  re^ure  ad- 
diQjed  to  the  mod.  Sliall  we  imagine  now,  that  the 
beaAitj  of  virtue  a«id  the  defornMty  of  vice,  &ui 
charms  of  a  bright  and  lafting  reputation,  the  terror 
of  being  delivered  over  as  criimmals  tio  all  poicsriey^ 
the  reat  beinefit  ariiing  from  a  coa&ietttfous  dif^ 
charge  of  th^  dqiy  tve  owe  tpothast  which  baiefii 
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for^tune  cai)  o^either  hinder  nor  take  away,  and  the 
i:«ar(Hiablene£i  of  conforming  ouf  fej ves  to  the  defign$ 
of  God.i^aniffft^  in  the  confttt^tlon  of  the  human 
natvu-fl }  Jhali  we  ioa^gine,  Ifay,  that  all  thefe  are 
wt  aUe  to  acquire  the  fame  power  over  thofe  who 
are  owtinuaity  galled  upon  to  a  contemplation  of 
them,  and  thf^y  who  apply  them&lves  to  the  ftudy 
of  hiftory  are  fo  called  upon,  as  other  motives,  mean 
wd  fordid,  in  compaYiibn  of  thefe,  can  ufurp  on 
^€;r  men  ? 

3i^  That  the  ftiidy  of  hiftory,  far  from  making 
u$  wifer»  and  more  ufefiil  citizens,  as  well  as  better 
men,  may  be  of  no  advantage  whatfoever ;  that  tt 
may  &i;ve  to  render  us  mere  antiquaries  and  fcho^ 
lars  i  or  that  it  may  hdp  to  make  us  forward  cox*-  i 
combs,  and  prating  pedants,  I  have  aU-eady  ailowed*  1 
But  this  is  not  the  fauli  of  Mftory :  and  to  convince 
us  that  it  IS  not,  we  need  only  contraft  the  trueide 
of  faKlory  with  the  uie  that  is  made  of  it  by  flich  meA 
^  thefe*  We  ought  always  to  keep  in  mind,  that 
hidory  is  philofophy  teaching  by  examples  how  to 
cc^ud  ourfelves  in  all  the  Situations  of  private  and 
public  life ;  that  therefore  we  muft  apjdy  our(elve$ 
to  it  in  a  pbilofophical  fpirit  juid  manner ;  that)  we 
muft  rife  from  pc^ticular  to  general  knowledge,  and 
that  we  mufl:  fit  ourfelves  for  the  ibciety  and  bufmefs 
of  mankind  by  accuftoming  our  minds  to  refled  and 
meditate  on  the  charaders  we  find  delbribed,  and  the 
courfe  of  events  we  find  related  there^  Particular 
examples  may  be  of  ufe  fometimes  in  particular 
cafes ;  but  the  application  o£  them  is  dangerous.  It 
muft  be  done  with  the  utmoft  circumfpeSion,  or  it 
will  be  feldom  done  with  fuccefs./  And  yet  one 
would  think  that  this  was  the  principal  ufe  of  the 
ftudy  of  hiftoiy,  by  what  has  been  written  on  the 
fubjeA.  I  know  not  whether  Machiavel  himfelf  is 
quite  free  from  deled  on  this  account :  he  ieem^  to 
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carry  the  ufe  and  applicfation  of  pardcular  examples 
fouietlmes  too  far.     Marius  and  Catulus  paiTed  the 
Alpes,  met,  and  defeated  the  Cimbri  beyond- the 
frontiers  of  Italy.     Is  it  fafe  to  conclude  from  hence,^ 
that  whenever  one  people  is  invaded  by  another,  the 
invaded  ought  to  meet  and  fight  the  invaders  alt  a 
diftance  from  their  frontiers  ?    Michiavers  countryr 
man,  Guicciardin,  was.  aware  of  thp  danger  that 
might  arife  from  fuch  an  application  of  examples. 
Peter  of  Medicis  had  involved  himfelf .  in  great  diffi- 
culties, when  thofe  wars  and  calamities  began  which 
Lewis  Sforza  firft  dr,ew  and  entailed  on  Italy,  by 
flattering  the  ambition  of  Charles  the  eighth  in  order 
to  gratify  his  o^^'n,  and  calling  the 'French  into  tha^ 
country.    Peter  owe4  his  diftrefs  to  his  folly*  in  de- 
parting from  the  general  tenor  of  conduQ:  his  father 
Laurence  Had  held,  and  hoped  to  relieve  himfelf  by 
imitating  his  father's  example  in  one  particulaf  in- 
^ance.    At  a  time  when  the  wars  with  the  pope  and 
king  of  Naples  had  reduced  Laurence  to  circumftan- 
ces  of  great  danger,  he  took  the  refolution  of  going 
to  Ferdinand,  and  of  treating  in  perfon  with  that 
prince.     The  refolution  appears  in  hiftory  impru- 
dent  and  almoft  defperate :  were  we  informed  of  the 
fecret  reafons  on  which  this  great  man  afted,  it 
would  appear  very  poffibly  a  wife  and  fafe  meafure. 
It  fucceeded,  and  Laurence  brought  back  with  him 
public  peace,  and  private  fecurity.     As  foon  as  the- 
French  troops  entered  the'  dominions  of  Florence, 
Peter  was  ftruck  with  a  panic  terror,  went  to  Charles 
the    eighth,   put   the  port  of  Leghorn,    the  for- 
treffes  of  Pifa,  and  all  the  keys  of  the  country,  into 
this  pr lucre's  hands ;  whereby  he  difarmed  the  Flo^ 
rentirie  commonwealth,   and  ruined  himfelf.     He 
was  deprived  of  his  authority,  and  driven  out  of  the 
city,  by  the  juft  indignation  of  the  magiflrates,  and 
people :  and  in  the  treaty  \yhich  they  made  after- 
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wards  with  the  king  of  France,  it  was  ftipulated, 
that  Peter  fhould  not  remain  within  an  hundred 
miles  of  the  ftate,  nor  his  brothers  within  the  fame 
diftance  of  the  city  of  Florence.  On  this  occafion 
Guicciardtn  obferye^,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  govern 
ourfelves  by  particular  examples ;  fince  to  have  thq 
famefuccrfs,  wemuft  have  the  fame, prudence,  and 
the  fame  fortune;  and  fince  the  example  muft  not 
only  anfwer  the  cafe  before  us  in  general,  but  in 
every  minute  circumftance.  Thiii  is  the  fenfe  ©f 
that  adimrable  hiftorian,  ,and  thefe  are  his  words^— 
«  e  fenza  dubio  molto  pcricplofo  il  governarri  cort 
^^  gr  efeihpi,  fe  non  concorrono,  non  folp  in'gene- 
^*  rale,  ma  in  tutti  i  particulari,  le  medefime  ragi- 
^  oni ;  fe  le  cofe  non  fono  regolate  con  la  medefi- 
**  ma  prudenza,  ,&  fe  oltre  a  tutti  li  altri  fondamen- 
' "  ti,  non,  v'ha  la  parte  fua  la  medefima  fortuna/^ 
An  obieryauon  that  Boileau  makes,  and  a  rule  he 
lays  down  in  fpeaking  of  tranilations,  will  properly 
find  their  place  here,  and  ferve  to  explain  ftill  better 
what  I  would  eftablifli.  "  To  tranflate  fervilely  into 
^^  modem,  language  ah  ancient  author  phrafe  by 
^*  phrafe,  and  word  by  word,  is  prepofterous;  no- 
•**  thing  can  be  more  unlike  the  original  than  fuch  a 
*«  copy.  It  is  not  to  fliew,  it  is  to  difguife  the  au* 
^^  thor :  and  he  who  has  known  him  only  in.this  drefs, 
**  would  not  know  him  in  his  own.  A  good  writer, 
^^  inftead  of  taking  this  inglorious  and  unprofitable 
^*  talk  upon  him  will  joufter  contre  ^original,  ra- 
**  ther  imitate  than  tranflate,  and  rather  emulate 
"  than  imitate :  he  will  transTufe  the  fenfe  and  fpi: 
"  rit  of  the  original  into  hfs  own  work,  and  will 
^*  endeavour  to  write  as  the  ancient  author  would 
"  have  wrote,  had  he  writ  in  the  fame  language/* 
Now,  to  improve  by  examples  is  to  improve  by  imi- 
tation. We  muft  catch  the  fpirit,  if  we  can,  and 
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conform  ourfelves  to  the  reafiA  of  them  ^  but  W 
muft  not  affeft  to  tntnflate  fettitely  iiuo  ear  cotu 
drxdij  if  your  lordfhip  witl  alkyi^  iM  ihe  tkj^efian^ 
the  particular  cdn(hi£l  of  th^fe  g06d  Mdgrext  niaii^ 
ifehofe  images  hiftory  fets  before  m.    (Mrdm  aad 
the  Decii  devoted  themfettes  to  death :  one^  be^ 
cauTe  an  oracle  had  fbretokl  that  the  army  u4iofe 
fireneral  \fi2iZ  killed  would  be  tidoriou# ;  the  0ther» 
in  compliance  with  a  fuperftltion  that  bore  gMaut  msp 
logy  to  a  ceremony  praSifed  kl  the  old  Egyptian 
'  church,  and  added  ^terirac^s,  M  maiiy  omri  of 
the  fam4  origin  were,  to  the  tknA  of  the  ll&aelites. 
.  Thefe  are  examples  of  great  magnaaimity,  to  be 
fure,  and  of  tnagnanimity  employed  tit  the  moft 
worthy  caufe.    In  .the  early  days  of  the  Atbeniad 
and  Roman  gofernment,  when  the  credit  of  ora* 
cles  and  all  £nds  of  ftrperftition  pr evaUed,  \Atea ' 
heaven  was  pioufly  thought  to  delight  in  blood,  aad 
even  human  biood  was  flied  under  wiMI  Mcioni  of 
attonement,  propitiattoh,  purgadoD,  esipiadod^  and 
fatisfadion ;  they  who  fet  fudh  examples  ts  thdTc^ 
a£led  an  heroical  and  a  rational  part  loo.    Sue  if  a 
general  fhould  aQ  the  fame  part  new,  aiid^  k4irder 
to  fecure  his  viAory^  get  killed  as  laft  as  be  OMid ; 
he  might  pafs  for  an  h^o,  but,  I  am  far^  be  would ' 
pafs  for  a  madman.    Even  thefe  examples,  howe- 
ver, are  of  ufe :  they  excite  us  at  Icail  to  vcttlfUfe 
our  lives  fteely  in  the  fervice  of  our  c^mifcry^  by 
propofing  to  our  imitation  men  who  derated  tlM^nf- 
felves  to  certain  death  in  the  fervice  of  thetrs.  They 
Ihew-us  what  a  turn  of  imagtnation  can  opei^aite,  and 
how  the  greateft  trifle,  nay  the  greateft  abfardity, 
dreffed  up  in  the  foiemn  airs  of  reli^on,  caa  «rry 
ardor  and  confidence,  or  the  contrary  fetit^fiwts^ 
into  the  breafts  of  thoufands. 
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o£li£p  and  coadud,  vhich  always  imft  b^  tru^i  ]p««  \ 
^ufe  they  ^e  conformabk  £0  ^  mvorriaj^k  Aftl^v# 
of  things.    He  who  {hkdm  hi&<»-y  a|   kd  WomM 
ftudy  philofbphy,  will  foon  diftiaguilh  a»4  coHatt 
ttLjeai^  and  by  doiag.  fo  will  fooD  forfi^iQ  himjiftt  a 
g^eral  fyftem  of  ethks  wd  p^iiiics  on,  Ih^  limft 
ioundatioag,  on  the  trial  of  thofigi  principles  iHi4 
%}^k^,  in  9^  agesy.  and  oa  t,he  <H)ngrmadfm  o£  tb«m 
by  univ^rfai  eKp^ience*    1  ff^<^h#  will  diftinguifii 
U^  $  £or  an^«  wi^r^  I  muft  fii ji  tbiMC  a$  to  paitktif- 
-  hf  rpod^s  pf  adiong,    and  m^afuf  ^s  of  coiidiid;^ 
it/^hiob  (be  tQuftom^  q£  diSeset^  ^owBiitkh  ^  im^^ 
n€i;$  of  diff(sre9t  age«»  ;afi4  the  ckrcuinftanc^s  of  <til^ 
£ej:em  cKi>U)«uf i^lure^  iaajiFO  a^oprAted)  a&itw^re? 
it  is  always  ridiculous,  or  imprudent  and  A^tigtn^ 
OU&,  to  €^^fi0Y  tbeiSK    Sut  tM»  i^  not  all*    By 
cootcoiplfmng  the  vaft.  varif^iy  of  pi^iiciilad'  cha^ ac« 
tjs^^  and  c^v^nts;  by  examun|ii;g  tbe  ftrange  oombft* 
mtiji^ns  of  ca{u&^  differ^^^  mhote  and  fcemu^i; 
oj^oTu^i)  i^m  often  CDUjCur  introducing  oaecffa^i 
a]p4  tbPrAixpnrvpgfi^lity  of  one  &BtgU  and  unifoiw 
«;avi4&.i|i  th^  piM?<^&g  ^  ^  mukitude  of  t&^s  as  < 
4ifEer«i|t,,  a&  J6!n*fe>  ai^l  jfe^mingly  as  oppofite^; 
byUaqiiig'carqfuUy,  .a«  car^&iil^  as  if  chefubje&.fae 
j;:0uri4e^&  ^^re  oi  perfonal  and  idtnmediat^  costcerm 
to  hi^y  all  tbe  minute  ax>d  fometimes  Icarce  pe9> 
ceivablfi  cjrcum&ances,  either  in  tine  <:haraders  of 
a&ofrs,  or  in  the  courts  o{  aii:ion$>  that  hlftory  ^en<^ 
ablejB  htm  to  trace»  and  aKxoidJing  to  which  ehe  fuo- 
ccfs  of  affairs,  even  the  greatcfl,  is  moftly  dctcr>- 
Veined ;  by  the&^  ajmd  fucb  methods  as  ihefe,  &r  I 
nifght  deicend  into  a  much  greater  detail,  a  man  of 
|>arts  B^ay  improve  the  flody  of  hiftory  to  its  proper 
and  princ^al  ufe ;  be  may  fharpen  the  penefradon^ 
fix  the  aXteRtion  of  hi^   mind,  and  (irengthen  hi^ 
judgtn^ntj'  he  may  ^cqube  tho  facuhy  and  the  h^ic 
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of  difcefning  quicker,  and  looking  farther ;  and  of 
exerting  that  flexibility,  and  fteadinefs,  which  are 
neceflary  to  be  joined  in  the  conduct  oC  all  affairs 
that  depend  oh  the  concurrence  or  oppofition  of 
other  men. 

/  Mr.  Locke,  I  think,  recommends  the  ftudy  of 
geometry  eve;i  to  thofe  who  have  no  defign  of  being 
geometricians :  and  he  gives  a  reafon  for  it,  that 
may  be  affiled  to  the  prefent  cafe.  Such  perfons 
may  forget  every  problem  that  has  been  propofed, 
and  every  folution  that  they  or  others  have  given ; 
but  the  habit  of  purfuing  long  trains  of  ideas  will 
remain  with  them,  and  they  will  pierce  through  the 
mazes  of  fophifm,  and  difcover  a  latent  truth, 
;  where  perfons  who  have  not  this  habit  will  never 
find  it. 

In  this  manner  the  ftudy  of  Hftory  will  prepare: 
u^for  a£tion  and  obfervation.  I£ftory  is  the  ancient 

(  author :  experience  is  the  modepni  language.  We 
form  our  tafte  on  the  firft ;  we  tranflate  the  fenfe 
and  reafon,  we  transfufe  the  fpirit  and  force ;  but 
we  imitate  only  the  particular  graces  of  the  original ; 
we  imitate  them  according  to  the  idiom  of  our  own 
tongue,  that  is,  we  fubftittute  often  equivalents  in 
the  lieu  of  them,  and  are  far  from  afFe^ng  to  copy 
them  fervllely.  To  conclude,  as  experience  is  con- 
verfant  about  the  prefent,  aiid  the  prefent  enables 
us  to  guefs  aj  the  future ;  fo  hiftory  is  converfant 

r  about  the  part,  and  by  knowing  the  things  that  have 

'  been,  we  become  better  able  to  judge  of  the  things 
that  are. 

This  ufe,  my  lord,  which  I  make  the  proper  and 
principal  ufe  of  the  ftudy  of  hiftoty,  is  not  infifted 
on  by  thbfe  who  have  writ  concerning  the  method 
to  be  followed  in  this  ftudy  :  and  fince  we  propofe 
different  ends,  we  muft  c^  courfe  take  different 
ways.  Few  of  thei^treat^fcs  have  falleh  into  taf 
I  hands : 
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hands:  one,  the  method  of  Bodin,  a  man  famous  , 
in  his  time,  I  remember  to  haY<?  read.  I  took^it  up 
with  much  expedation  many  years  ago ;  I  went 
through  It,  and  remained  extremely  drfappointed- 
He  might  have  given  almoft  any  other  title  ^o  his 
book  as  properly  a$  that  which  ftands  before  it. 
There  are  not  many  pages  in  it  that  relate  any  more 
to  hi^  fubjeft  than  a  tedious  fifth  chapter,  wherein 
he  accounts  for  the  chiarafters  of  nations  according 
to  their  pofitions  on  the  globe,  and  according  to  the 
influence  of  the  ftars;  and  aflures  his  reader  that 
nothing  can  be  more  neceflary  than  fuch  a  difquifi- 
tion,  "  ad  univerfam  hiftoriarum  cognitionem,  et. 
**  incorruptum  earum  judicium.'*  In  his  method j  \ 
we  are  to  take  firft  a  general  view  of  univeirfal  hif- 
tory;  and  chronology,  in  fhort  abftrafts,  and  then 
to  ftudy  all  particular  hiftories  and  fyftems.  Seneca 
fpeaks  of  men  who  fpend  their  whole  lives  in  learn* 
ing  how  to  aft  in  life,  **  dum  vitae  inftrumenta  con- 
•*  quiruRt."  I  doubt  that  this  method  of  Bodin  , 
would  conduct  us  in  the  fame,  or  as  bad  a  way  ; 
would  leave  us  no  time  for  aftion,  or  would  make 
us  unfit  for  it.  A  huge  common-place  book,  where-i 
in  all  the  remarkable  faying  $  and  fads  that  we  find 
in  hiftory  are  to  be  regiftered,  may  enable  a  man  to 
talk  or  vniie  like  Bodin,  but  will  never  make  him 
a  better  man,  nor  enable  him  to  promote,  like  an 
ufeful  citizen,  the  fecurity,  the  peace,  the  welfare, 
or  the  grandeur  of  the  community  to  which  he  be- 
longs. 1  (hall  proceed  therefore  tp  fpeak  of  a  me- 
thod that  leads  to  fuch  purpofes  as  thde  direftly  and 
ceitainly,  without  any  regard  to  the  methods  that 
have  been  prefcribed  by  others. 

I  THINK  then  we  muft  be  on  our  guard  againft 
this  very  affeftation  of  learning,  and  this  very  wan-  ^ 
tonnefs  of  curiofity,  which  the  examples  and  pre- 
cepts we  commonly  meet  with  are  calculated  to  flat- 
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ter  and  indulge*  We  muft  neither  dwell  l(X>  latlg 
in  the  dark,  nor  wander  about  till  we  lofe  bur  way 
in  the  light.  We  are  too  apt  co  carry  fyftems  of 
philofophy  beyond  all  our  ideas,  and  fyftems  of  hil^ 
tory  beyond  all  our  memorials.  TTie  philofopher 
begins  with  reafon,  and  ends  with  imagination* 
The  hiftorian  inverts  this  order  t  he  begins  without 
ineinorials  and  he  fometimes  ends  with  theih.  This 
filly  cuftom  is  fo  prevalent  among  men  of  letters 
who  apply  themfelves  to  the  (ludy  of  hiftory,  an4 
has  fo  much  prejudice  and  fo  much  authority  on  the 
fide  of  it,  that  your  lordlhip  mull  give  me  iMVe  to 
fpeak  a  little  more  particularly  and  plainly  than  I 
have  done,  in&vor  of  common  fenfe  againft  an  ab- 
surdity which  is  almofl  fandiiied. 


REFLECTIONS 
On  the  ftate  ^f  ancient  Hiftory. 

The  nature  of  man,  and  the  conftant  courfe  of 
human  affairs^  render  it  impoffible  that  the  firft 
9ges  of  any  new  nation^  which  forms  itfelf,  fliould 
afford  authentic  materials  for  hiftory.  We  have 
none. fuch  concerning  the  originals  of  any  of  thbfe 
nations  that  aftually  fubfift.  Shall  we  exped  to 
find  them  concerning  die  originals  of  nations  dif- 
perfed,  or  extinguifhed,  two  or  three  thoufand  yearg 
ago  ?  If  a  thread  of  dark  and  uncertain  traditions, 
therefore,  is  tnade,  as  it  commonly  is,  the  intro^ 
duflon  to  hiftory,  we  fliould  touch  it  lightly,  and 
run  fwiftly  over  it,  far  from  infifting  on  it,  either 
as  authors  or  readers.  Such  introduftions  are  ac 
heft  no  mor^  than  fanciful  preludes,  that  try  the  in« 
ftruments,  and  precede  the  concert.  He  muft:  be 
void  of  judgment,  and  tafte,  one  would  think,  who 
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caB  take  the  firft  for  true  hiflory,  or  the  lad  fear  true 
harmony.     And  yet  (6  it  ha^  bees,  and  fo  it  is,  not 
in  Germany  and  Holland  alone ;  but  in  It^iy,  ia 
France)  and  in  England,  vfaere  genius  has  abound? 
ed,  and  ta(le  |ias  been  long  refined.     Our  great 
fcholars  have  dealt  and  dealin fables  at  leaft  as  much 
as  our  poets,  with  this  difference  to  the  difadvan* 
lage  ctf  the  former,  to  whom  I  may  apply  the  re- 
xnark  as  juftly  as  Seneca  applied  it  to  the  diale&i- 
cians — ^^  triftius  inepti  funt.     Illi  ex  profeffo  lafci- 
*'  viunt ;    hi    agfere    feipfos   aliquid    exiftimant*'? 
Learned  men,  in  leiarned  and  inquifirive  ages,  who 
poffeffed  many  advantages  that  we  have  not,  and 
among  others  that  of  being  placed  fo  many  centu- 
ries hearer  the  original  truths  that  are  die  objefts  of 
fo  much  laborious  fearch,  defpaired  of  finding  them, 
and  gave  fair  warning  to  poflerity,   if  poflerity 
would  have  taken  it.     The  ancient  geographer?, 
as  Plut^irch  fays  in  the  life  of  Thefeus^  when  they 
laid  down  in  their  maps  the  little  extent  of  fea  and 
land  that  was  known  to  them,  left  great  fpaces  void. 
'Infofne  of  thefe  fpaces  they -wrote.  Here  ^refandy 
deferts,  in  others.    Here  are  impaifable  matfiies. 
Here  is  a  chain  of  Inhofpitable  mountains,  or  Here 
is  a  frozen  ocean.    Juft  fo  both  he  and  othef 
hiftorians,  when  they  related  fabulous:  originals, 
were  not  wanting  to  fet  out  the  bounds  beyond  which 
there  was  neither  hiftory  nor  chronology.  Cenfori* 
nus   has  preferved  the  diflin^on  of  three  a^as 
eftablifhed  by  Varro.     This  learned  Roman  antiqua- 
ry  did  not  determine  the  firft  period  had  any  begin* 
hing,  but  fixed  the  end  of  it  at  the  firft,  that  is,  ac« 
cording  to  him,theOgygian,  deluge;  whichheplaced, 
i  thinky  ibme  centuries^ backwarder  than  Julius  Afri« 
canus  thought  fit  to  place  it  afterwards.     To  thh 
aera  of  abfolute  darknefs  he  fuppbfed  that  a  kind  of 
twilight  fucceeded J  from  theOgygian  deUige  to  the 
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Olympic  aera,  and  thrs  he  called  the  fabulous  age* 
From  this  vulgar  aerisi  when  Coraebus  was  crowned 
viftor,  and.  longer  after  the  true  aera  when  thef<i 
games  were  inftituted  by  Iphitus,  the  Greeks  pre- 
tend  to  be  able  to  digeft  their  hiftory  with  fomc  or* 
der,  clearnefs,  and'  certainty:  Varro  therefore 
looked  on  it  as  the  break  of  day^  or  the  beginning 
of  the  hiftorical  age.  He  might  do  fo  rather, 
perhaps,  becaufe  he  included  by  it  the  date  he  like* 
^wifc  fixed,,  or,  upoii  recolleftion,  that  the  elder 
Cato  had  fixed,  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  within 
the. period  from  which  he  fuppofed  that  hiftorical 
truth  was  to  be  found. .  But  yet  moft  certain  it  is, 
that  the  hiftory  and  chronology  of  the  ages  that 
follow  are  as  confufed  and  uncertain,  as  the  hiftory 
and  chronology  of  thpfe  which  immediately  precede 
this. aera-.. 

I.  Tl\e  ftaie  of  ancient  profane  hiftory. 

.  The  Greeks  did  t^ot  begin  to  write  in  prbfe  tili 
Phcrecidcs  6f  Syros  introduced  the  cuftomr  and. 
Cadmus  Milefius  was  their  firft  hiftorian*  Now 
thefe  men  flouriftied  long  after  the  true,  or  even  the 
vulgar  Olypspac.  aera  j  for  Jofephus  afRrms,  and  iii 
this  he  has  great  probability  on  hi^  fide,  that  Cad- 
mus Milefius,  and  Acufilaus  Argivus,  in  a  word  the 
oldeft  hiftorians  in  Greece,  were  very  little  mor^ 
ancient  than  the ,  expedition  of  the  Perfians  againil 
the  Gre^s.  As  feveral  centuries  paffed  between 
ijie  Olympic  aera  and  thefe  firft  hiftorians,*  there 
paffed  likewife  feveral  more  between  thefe  and  the 
firft  Greek  chronologers*  Timoeus  about  the  time 
of  Etolomy  Philadelphus,  and  Eratofthenes  about 
that  of  Ptolomy  Evergetes,  feem  firft  to  have  di- 
gefted  the  events  recorded  by;  them,  according  to 
the  olympiads.     Precedent  writers  mentioned  fome- 
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times  the  olyttipiads^  but  this  rule  of  reckoning 
was  not  brought  into  eftabliflied  ufe  fooner.  The 
rule  could  not  ferve  to  rjender  hiiftory  more  desa: 
;and  certain  till  it  wa$  followed :  it  was  not  followed 
till  about  five  .hundred  year^  after  the  .Olympic  aera^ 
There  remains  therefore  no  pretence  to  place  the  be- 
ginning of  the  hiftorical  age  fo  high  as  Va:  xo  placed 
it,  by  five  hu^idred  years. 

Hellanicus  indeed  and  others  pretended  to  give 
the  originals  of  cities  and  governments,  and  to  de» 
duce  their  narrations  from  great  antiquity.  Their 
works  ^are  loft,  but  we  can  judge  how  incqnfiderable 
the  lofs  is,  -by.  the  writings  of  that  age  which  re* 
main,  and  by  the  report  of  thofe  who  hadiefi^vt;b.e 
others.  For  inftance,  Herodotus  was  cotemporary 
with  Hellanicus.  Herodotus  was  inquifitive  enough 
in  all  confcience,  and  propofed-to  publifli  all  he  could 
lejarn  of  antiquities  of  the  lonians,  Lydjans,  Phry- 
gians,  Egyj^ans,  Babylonians,  Medes,  and  Per- 
sians ;  that  is,  pf  almoft  all  the  nations  who  were 
known  in  his  time  to  exift.  If  he  wrote  Aflyriacs. 
we  have  them  not ;  but  we  are  fure  that  this  wora 
■^^as  ufed  proverbisdly  to  fignify  fabulous  legends, 
foon  after  Jiis  time,  and  when  the  mode  of  publifli- 
ing  fuch  relations  and  hiftories  prevailed  among  the 
Greeks. 

In  the  nine  books  we  have,  he  goes  back  indeed 
almoft  to  the  Olympic  aera,  without  taking  notice 
4?f  it  hojvever  ;  but  he  goes  back  only  to  t^U  an,  old 
woman's  tale,  of  a  king  who  loft  his  crown  fpjr 
iheiving  his  wife  naked  to  his  favorite ;  and  from 
Candaules  and  Gyges  he  haftens,  or  rather  he  takes 
a  great  leap,  down  to  Cyru^. 
.  SoMETHiDTG  like  a  thread  of  hiftory  of  the  Medes 
^nd  then  of  the  Perfians,  to  the  flight  of  Xerxes, 
which  happened  in  his  own  time,  is  carried  on. 
Irhe  events  of  his  own  time  arc  related  with  an  air  ^ 
.^'    •'  ■"   \     of 
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df  hiftory.  But  all  accounts  of  the  Gtecks  as  well 
as  the  Pcrfiansj  which  pi;eccde  thefe,  and  all  the 
actonhts  which  he  gives  occafionally  of  other  nati- 
ons, were  drawn  up  moft  manifeftly  on  broken  p^*- 
plexed,  and.doiibtful  feraps  of  tradition.  He  had  nei^ 
ther  original  records,  not  any  authentic  memorials  to 
guide  him,  and  yet  thefe  arc  the  fole  foundations  ot 
true  hiftory.  Herodotus  flburiflied,  I  think,  little 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  Xenophon,  little 
more  than  a  whole  century,  after  the  death  of  Cy- 
rus:  and  yet  how  various  and  repugnant  are  the  re- 
lations made  by  thefe  two  hiftorians,  of  the  birth^ 
life,  and  death  of  this  prince?  !f  n:cre  hiftories 
fed  come  dotcn  from  thefe  ages  to  ours^  the  uncer- 
tainty and  inntiiity  of  them  all  i^ould  b^  biit  the 
more  manifeft,.  We  fhould  find  that  Acufilaus  re-, 
jefted  the  trpditions  of  Hefiod,  that  Hellanicus  cofl- 
tradifted  Acufilaus,  that  Ephorus  accufed  Hellini- 
tusj  that  Tithaeus  accufed  Ephorus^  slftd  all  pofte- 
rior  writers  Tlmaeus.  This  is  the  report  of  Jofe- 
phus.  But,  ^in  order  to  ihew  the  ignorance  and 
falfehood  of  all  thofe  writers  throughjwhom  the  tra- 
ditions of  profane  antiquity  came  to  the  Greeks,  I 
\wll  quote  to  your  lordfhip  a  much  better  authority 
than  that  of  Jofephus ;  the  authority  of  one  who  had 
no  prejudice  to  bias  him,  no  particular  caufe  to  de- 
fend, nor  fyftem  of  ancient  hiftory  to  eftablifti,  and 
all  the  helps,  as  well  as  talents,  neceflary  to  make 
him  a  competent  judge.  The  man  I  mean  j& 
Strabo. 

Speaking  of  the  Mafiagetae  in  his  eleventh  book„ 
he  writes  to  this  effeifk  :*  tijat  no  author  had  given  a 
true  account  of  them,  tho*  feveral  had  writ  of  the 
War  that  Cyrus  waged  againft  them  j  and  that  hifto^ 
lians  had  found  as  little  credit  in  what  they  had  r^j. 
iated  cottcetning  the  affairs  of  the  Perfians,  MedesJ 
j^  Syrians ;  thjit  this  was  dye  to  th^ir  folly :  foi* 
'  ;     '  '  "  .    .         pbferying 
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©bferving  that  thofe  who  wrote  fabled  proS^edl); 
were  held  in  efteem,  thefe  men  imagined  th^j 
ftould  render  their  wirkings  more  agreeable,  jif^ 
under,  the  appearanide  and  pretence  of  true  hiftoty, 
they  related  what  they  bad  neither  feea  n^r  heari 
from  pc^fons  abl^  to  give  them  true  informatioti  5 
and  that  accordingly  their  only  dim  h|id  bfif^  t^ 
drefs  up  pleafmg  and  marvefllous  relations :  d^i:  om 
injfcy  better  give  credit  to  Hefiod  and  IJoniei!,  whicii 
they  teilk  of  thek  heroes^  nay,,  even  to  dramatic 
poets,  than  to  Ctefiaa,  Herodolus^  Hell^nicu^,  ai|4 
their.followers  :.that  it  is  not  fafe  to  givchcreditevett 
to  the  greateft  part  of  the  hiftorians;  v?ho  writ  con* 
cerning  Alexander ;  fince  they  too;,  encouraged  by 
the  gieatjer  reputation  of  this  conqueror^  by  the^^^ 
♦ance  to  which  he  carried  Ws  arms,  send  J^  the  dti 
ficuhy  of  difapproving  what  they  faid  ,©f  aiStions  p^r^p* 
formed  in  regions  fo  remote^  were  apit  to  dec^^; 
that  indeed  when  the  Roman  entire* on  one  fi^ 
and  the  Parthian  on  the  other,  came  to  exta;^ 
themfdves,  the  trijrtjb  of  thihg$  jjrcw  to  be  bjBttejr 
known. 

You  fee,  my  lord,  not  only  how  late  proftalne  hift 
tory  began  to  be  writ  by  tiie  Greeks,*  but  bow  m^ilich 
later  it  began  to  be  writ  with  any  iiegard  to  truths 
and  confequently  what  wretched  materials  the  leara^ 
ed  men,  who  arofe  after  the  age  of  Alexander,  hadi 
to  ei^ploy,  when  they  attempted  to  form  fyfteibs  of 
ancient  hiftory  and  chronology.  We  have  fome  rer 
mains  of  that  laborious  comfHler  Diodorus  Sicuhi^ 
but  do  we  find  him  in  any  thread  of  aiKt^nt  hillory, 
I  mean,  that  which  paffed  for, ancient  in  his  time? 
IC^hat  complaints,  on  the  contrary,  does  he  nojt 
jnake  of  former  hiftorians?  how  jfrankly  doesh^ 
confefs  the  little  and  uncertain  light  he  had  to  fol- 
low  in  his  refearches  ?  Yet  Diodorus,  as  well  ais 
Plutarcbj  and  others,  had  not  only  the  older  Greelj; 
—  jhiftprijns^ 
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hiftorians,  but  the  more  modern  antiquaries,  who 
pretended  to  have  fearched  into  the  records  and  re- 
gifters  of  nations,  even-at  that  time  renowned  for 
their  antiquity.-  Berofus,  for  inftance,  and  Mane-* 
tho,  on  $^  Babylonian^  and  the  other  an  Egyptian 
prieit,  had  publiflied  the  antiquities  of  their  coun- 
tries in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemys.  Berofus  pretended 
to  give  the  Mftory  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  years. 
Pliny,  if  J  remember  rights  for  I  fay  this  ^n  memo-. 
ry,  fpeaks  to  thiseffeft  in  the  fixth  book  of  his  NaT 
tural  Hiftory :  and  If  it  was  fo,  thefe  years  were  . 
probably  years  of  Nabonaffar.  Manetho  began,  his 
hiftory^  God  knows  when,  from  the  progrefs  of 
llis,  or  fome  other  as  well  afcertained  period.  He 
followed  the  Egyptian  tradition^  of  dynafties  of 
Gods  and  Demi-Gods }  and  derived  his  anecdotes 
from  the  firft  Mercury,  who  had  infcribed  them  in 
facred  chara£);ers,  on  antediluvian  pillars,  antedilu? 
vfan  at  leaft  according  to  our  received  chronology, 
from  which  the  fecpnd  Mercury  had  tranfcribed 
them,  and  inferted  them  into  his  works.  We  have 
not  thefe  antiquities ;  for  the  monk  of  Viterbo  wa§ 
foon  deteflied :  and.  if  we  had  them,-  they  would 
either  add  to  our  uncertainty,  and  encreafe  the 
chaos  of  learning,  or  tell  us  nothing  worth  bur 
knowledge.  For  thus  I  reafon.  Had  they  given 
particular  apd  hiitorical  accounts  conformable  to 
the  fcriptures  of  the  jews,  Jofephus,  Julius  Africa^, 
nus,  and  Eufebius  would  have  made  quite,  other 
extrafts*from  their  writingis,  and  would  have' al? 
tered  and  contradided  them  lefs.  The  accounts 
they  gave  therefore,  were  repugnant  to  facred  writ, 
or  they  were  defeftive :  they  would  have  eftablilhed 
pyrrhonifm,  or  have  baulke4  our  curiofity. 
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2.  Of  facrcd  hiftory. 

,   What  memorials  therefore  remain  to  give  us 
light  into  the  originals  of  an<:ient  nations,  and  the 
hiftory  of  thofe  ages,  vre  commonly  call  the  fir  ft 
ages  ?    The  Bible,  it  'will  be  faid  ;  that  is,  the  hrf- 
torical  part  of  it  in  the  Old  teftament.     But,  my, 
lord,  even  thefe  divine  books  muft  be  reputed  in^ ' 
fufficient  to  the  purpofe,  by  every  candid  and  ito** 
partial  man  who  confiders  cither  their  authority  as 
hiftories,  or  the  matter  they  contain.     For  what  are 
they,  and  how  came  they  to  us  ?    At  the  time  when 
Alexander  carried  his  arms  into  Afia,  a  people  of 
Syria,  till  then  unknown,  became  known  to«  the 
Greeks  :  this  :peopl?  had  been  flaves  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, Affyrians,  Medes,  and  Perfian«,  as  thefe  fe- 
veral  empires  prevailed :  ten  parts  in  twelve  of  them 
had  been  trarifplanted  by  ancient  conquerors,  and 
melted  down  ahd  loft  in  the  eaft,  feveral  ages  be- 
fore the  eftablifhment  of  the  empire  that  Alexander 
deftroyed:  the  other  two  parts  had  been  carried 
captive  to  Babylon  a  little  before  the  fftmc  aera. 
This  captivity  was  not  indeed  perpetual,  like  the 
Other ;  but  it  lafted  fo  long,  and  fuch  circumftances, 
whatever  they  were,  accompanied  it,  that  the  cap- 
tives forgot  their  country,  and  even  their  language 
the  Hebrew  dialeft  at  l^aft  and  charafter :  and  a 
,  few  of  them  only  coiild  be  wrought  upon,  by  the 
zeal  of  fome  particular  men,  to  return  home,  when 
the  indulgence  of  the  Perfian  monarchs  gave  them 
leave  to  rebuild  their  city  and  to  repeople  their  an- 
cient patrimony.    Even  this  remnant  of  the  nation 
did  not  continue  lon^  entire.    Another  great  trant 
migration  followed ;    and  the  Jews,    that  fettled 
imdei:  the  proteftioja  of  the  Ptolemy s,  forgot  their 
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language  in  Egypt,  as  the  fore&thers  of  thcfe  Jews 
had  forgot  theirs  in  Chaldea.  More  attached  howe- 
ever  to  their  religion  in  Egypt,  for  reafens  eafy  to 
be  deduced  from  the  new  inftitutions  that  prevailed 
after  the  captivity  among  them,  than  their  aaceftors 
had  been  in  Chaldea,  a  verfiim  of  their  facred  writ* 
ings  was  made  into  Greek  at  Alexandria,  not  long 
after  the  canon  of  thefe  faiptures  had  been  finifhed 
at  Jerufalem  ;  for  many  years  could  not  intervene* 
between  the  death  of  Simon  the  juft,  by  whom  thi^ 
canon  was  finifhed,  if  he  died  during  the  reign  p£ 
Ptolemy  Soter,  and  the  beginning  of  this  famous 
tranflation  under  Ptoleiiiy  Philadelphus.  Th^  HeU 
lenift-  Jews  reported  as  many  marvellous  things  to 
authorize,  and  even  to  fandify  this  tranflation,  as 
the  other  Jews  had  reported  about  Efdras  who  be- 
^^n,  and  Simon  the  juft  who  ^ihed,  the  canon  of 
their  fcriptures.  Thefe  holy  romances  flid  into  tra«. 
4ition,  and  tradition  became  hiftory  r  the  fathers  of 
our  chriflian  church  did  not  difdain  to  employ 
them«  St.  Jerome,  for  inftance,  laughed  zi  the 
ftory  of  the  feventy-two  elders,  whofe  tranflations 
were  foimd  to  be,  upon  comparifon,  word  for  word 
the  fame,  tho*  made  feparately,  and  by  men  who 
had  no  communication  with  one  another.  But  the 
lame  St,  Jerome,  in  the  fame  place,  quotes  ArifteaS|  \ 
one  of  the  guard  of  Ptolemy  Phil^delphus,  as  a  real 
perfonage. 

The- account  pretended  to  be  writ  by  this  Arif-. 
teas,  of  all  that  paflfed  relating  to  the  tranflation^ 
was  enough  for  his  purpofe.  This  he  retained,  and 
herejefted  only  the  more  improbable  circumftancesf 
which  had  been  added  to  the  tale,  and  which  laid  it 
open  to  moft  fufpicion.  In  this  he  fhewed  great 
prudence,  and  better  judgment,  than  that  zealous, 
but  weak  apojogift  Juftiri,  who  believed  the  whole 
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(lory  himfelf,  and  endeavored  to  impofe  it  on  man-- 
kind. 

Thus  you  fee,  n>y  l6f d,  that  when  we  confider 
thefe  books  barely  as  hiftorjes,  delivered  to  us  on 
the  faith  of  a  fuperftitious  people,  among  whom  the 
cuftom  and  att  of  pious  tying  prevailed  remarkably, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  greater  credit 
is  to  be  given  to  what  they  tell  us  concerning  the 
original^  compiled  in  their  own  coimtry  and  as  it 
were  out  of  the  fight  of  the  reft  of  the  world ;  than 
we  know,  with  fuch  a  certainty  as  no  fcholar  prc- 
fumes  to  deny,  that  we  ought  to  give  to  what  they 
tell  us  concerning  the  copy  ? 

Thc  Hellehifjt  Jews  were  extremely  pleafed,  no 
doiibf,  to  have  their  fcriptures  in  a  language  they 
underftood,  and  that  might  fpread  the  fame  of  their 
antiquity,  and  do  honor  to  their  nation,  among 
their  itnafters  the  Greeks.  But  yet  we  do  not  find 
{that  the  authority  of  thefe  books  prevailed,  or  that 
even  cbey  were  much  known  among  the  Pagan 
world.  The  reafon  of  this  cannot  be,  that  the 
Greeks  admired  nothing  that  was  not  of  their  own 
growth,  "  fua  tantum  mirantur :"  for,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  wfcre  inquifitive  and  credulous  in  the 
highcft  degree,  and  they  collefted  and  publifhed  at 
leaft  as  many  idle  traditions  of  other  nations,  ai^ 
they  propagated  of  their  own.  Jofephus  pretended 
that  Theopompus,  a  difciple  of  Ifocrates  being 
about  to  infert  in  his  hl(l:ory  -  fome  things  he  had 
taken  out  of  holy  writ,  the  poor  man  became  trou* 
bled  in  mind  for  feveral  day$ ;  and  that  having 
prayed  to  God,  during  an  intermiffibn  of  hisillnefs, 
to  reveal  to  him  the  caufe  of  it,  he  learned  in  iiis 
fleep  that  this  attempt  was  the  caufe ;  upon  which 
he  quitted  the  defign  and  was  cured.  If  Jpfephus 
had  Been  a  little  more  confiftent  thiatn  he  is  very 
often,  fuch  ,a  ftory  as  this  would  not  have  been  told 
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by  one,  iK^ho  was  fond,  as  Jews  and  Chriftlans  ifi 
general  have  been,  to  create  an  opinion  that  the 
Gentiles  took  not  their  hiftory  alone,  but  their 
philofophy  and  all  their  valuable  knowledge,  from 
the  Jews.  Notwithftanding  this  ftory  therefore, 
which  is  told  in  the  fifteenth  book  of  the  JewiOi  an- 
tiquities, and  means  nothings  or  means  to  ihew 
that  the  divine  providence  would  not  fuffer  anec* 
dotes  of  facred  to  be  mingled  with  pro&ne  hiftory ; 
the  practice  of  Jofephus  himfelf,  and  of  all  thofc 
who  have  had  the  fame  defign  in  view,  has  been  to 
confirm  the  form.er  by  the  latter,  and  ajt  any  rate  to 
fuppofe  an  appearance  at  l^aft  of  conformity  between 
them.  We  are  told  Hecateus  Abderita,  for  there 
were  two  of  that  name,  writ  a  hiftory  fevoraWc  to 
the  Jews:  and,  not  to  multiply  inftances,  tho*  I 
might  eafily  do  it,  even  Alexander  Polyhiftor  is 
called  in.  He  is  quoted  by  Jofephus,  and  praifed 
by  Eufebius  as  a  man  of  parts  and  great  variety  of 
ieaming.  His  teftimony,  about  the  deluge  and 
-tower  of  Babel,  is  produced  by  St.  Cyril  in  his  firft 
book  againft  Julian:  and  Juftin  the  applogift  and 
R^artyr,  in  Ws  exhortation  to  the  Greeks,  make^ 
tife  of  the  fame  authority,  among  thofe  that  men- 
tion  Mofes  as  a  leader  and  prince  of  the  Jews.  Tho' 
,  this  Polyhiftor,  if  I  remember  right  what  I  think,  I 
have  met  with  in  Suidas,  fpoke  only  of  a  woman  he 
called  Mofo,  *'  cujus  fcriptum  eft  lex  hebraeorum^.** 
Had  the  Greek  hiftorians  been  conformable  to  the 
facted,  I  cannot  fee  that  their  authority,  which  was 
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not  cotemporary,  would,  have  been  t>f  any  weight. 
They. might  have  copied  Mofes,  and  fo  they  did 
Ctefias.  But  even  this  was  not  the  cafe :  whatever 
ufe  a  particular  writer  here  and  there  might  make 
ocqafionally  of  the  fcriptures,  certain  it  is  that  th^ 
Jews  continued  to  be  as  much  defpifed,  and  their 
hiftory  to  be  as  generally  negleded,  nay  almoft  as 
generally  unknown,  for  a  long  time  at  leaft  after 
the"  verfion  was  made  at  Alexandria,  as  they  had 
been  before.  Apion,  an  Egyptian,  a  man  of  much 
erudition,  appeared  in  the  world  fome  centuries  af« 
terWards.  He  wrote,  among  other  antiquities^ 
thofe  of  his  own  country :  and  as  he  was  obliged  to 
fpeak  very  often  of  the  Jews,  he  fpoke  of  them  in  a 
manner  neither  much  to  their  honor,  nor  to  that  of 
their  hiftories.  He  wrote  purpofely  agamft  them: 
and  Jofephus  attempted  afterwards,  but'  Apion  was 
then  dead,  to  refute  him.  Apion  paffed,  I  know, 
for  a  vain  and  noify  pedant ;  but  he  paffed  like  wife 
for  a  curious,  a  laborious,  and  a  learjied  antiquary. 
If  he  was  cabaliftical  or  fuperftitious,  Jofephus  was 
at  l.aft  as  much  fo  as  he :  and  if  he  flattered  Cali«- 
gula,  Jofephus  introduced  himfelf  to  the  court  of 
Nero  and  the  favor  of  Poppaea,  by  no  very  honora- 
ble means,  under  the  proteftion  of  Aliturus,,  a 
player,  and  a  Jew  ;  to  fay  nothing  x)f  his  applying 
Xo  Vefpafian  the  prophecies  concerning  the  M-effiah,  • 
jiorof  his  accompanying  Titus  to  the  fiege  of  Jeru- 
falem.  -       ,   ; 

In  fliort,  my  lord,  the  JewiQi  hiftory  never  oh* 
tained  any  credit  in  the  world,  till  chriftianitvvwa^ 
eftabliflied.  The  foundations  of  this  fyftem  oeing 
laid  partly  in  thefe  hiftories,  and  in  the  prophecies 
joined  to  them  or  inferted  in  them,  chriftianity  has 
refle^ed  back  upon  them  an  authority  which  they 
had  not  before,  and  this  authority  has  prevailed 
wherever  chriftianity  has  fpread.  ,  Both  Jews  and 
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Chriftlans  hdd  the  fame  books  in  great  retieration, 
whilft  each  condenms  the  other  for  not  underftand- 
ing^  or  for  abufing  them.  But  I  apprehend  that  the 
!2:eal  of  both  has  done  much  hurt,  by  endeavoring 
to  ekfiend  their  authority  much  farther  than  is  necef- 
fary  for  the  fupport  perhaps  of  Judaifm,  but  to  be 
fure  of  chriftianity.  I  exjHain  myfelf  thati  may 
offend  no  pious  ear. 

SiKON,  in  the  preface  of  his  critical  hiftory  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  cites  a  divine  of  the  faculty  of  Paris, 
who  held  that  the  infpirations  of  the  authors  of 
thofe  books,  v^hich  the  church  receives  as  the  word 
of  God,  ihould  be  eistended  no  farther  than  to  mat* 
ters  purely  of  dodrine,  o^  to  fuch  as  have  a  near 
and  neceflary  relation  to  thefe ;  and  that  whenever 
thefe  authors  writ  on  other  fubjefts,  fuch  as  Egyp- 
tian, Afly.rian,  or  other  hiftory,  they  had  nomorc 
of  the  divine  aififtance  than  any  other  perfons  of 
piety.     This  notion  of  infpirations  that  came  occa* 
fionally,  th^t  illuminated  the^iinds  and  guided  the 
hands  of  the  facred  penmen  while  they  w^e  writing 
one  page,  and  reftrained  their  influence  while  the 
fame  authors  were  writing  another,  may  be  cavilled 
againft :  and  what  is  there  that  may  not  ?    But 
furely  it  deferves  to  be  treated  with  refpeft,  fince  it 
tends  to  eftablifh  a  diftinfUon  between  the  legal, 
doctrinal,  or  prophetical  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
hiftorical :  without  which  ^i^indion  it  is  impollible 
to  eftablifh  the  firfl;,  as  ei^dently  and  as  folidly  as 
the  interefts  of  religion  require :  at  .lead:  it  appears 
impeffible  to  rae,  after  having  examined  anc^  confi- 
dered,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  all  the  trials  of  this 
kind  lliat  have  been  made  by  fubtileas  well  as  learned 
fnen.    The  Old  is  faid  to  be  the  foundation  of  ihc 
New,  and  fo  it  is  in  one  fenfe  :  the  fyftem  of  reli- 
gion contained  in  the  latter,  refers  to  the  fyfterai  of 
teligion  contaiiked  in  the  former,  and  fuppofes  the 
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truth  of  it.  Bat  the  authority  on  which  tire  receive 
thelxipks  of  the  New  teftament,  is  fo  far  from  be^ 
itigfeunded  on  the  authority  of  the  Old  teftament, 
that  it  is  quite  independent  on  it;  the  New.  being 
proved,  gives  authority  to  the  Old,  but  borrows 
Hone  from  it ;  and  gives  this  authority  to  the  parti- 
cular parts  only.  Cbriil  came  to  fulfil  the  prophe- 
cies j  but  not  to  coafecrate  all  the  written,  any 
more  than  the  oral,  traditions  of  the  Jews.  We 
mud  believe  thefe  traditions  as  far  as  they  relate 
to  chriftianity,  as  far  as  chriftiamty  refers  to  them, 
or  fam>ofes  them  necefBiry ;  but  we  can  be  under 
no  obligation  to  believe  them  any  farther,  fmce 
widiout  chriftianity  we  fhould  be  under  no  obliga^ 
tion  to  believe  them  at  all. 

iThathbeen&idbyAbbftdie,  and  others,  ^^Tbat 
^^  the  accidents  which  have  happened  to  alter  the 
•*  texts  of  the  bible,  arid  to  disfigure,  if  I  may  lay  fo, 
•♦'tire  fcriptruresin  many  refpefts,  could  not  have 
*^  been  prevented  without  a  perpetual  Handing  mira- 
*^  de,  and  that  a  perpetual  (landing  miracle  is  not 
**  in  the  order  of  providence."  Now  I  can  by  no 
means  fubfcribe  to  this  opinion.  It  feems  evident 
to  my  reafon  that  the  very  contrary  muft  be  true  ; 
if  we  fuppofe  that  God  a&s  towards  men  according 
todi;e  moral  fitnefs  of  things :  and  if  we  fuppofe 
diat  he  a£ts  arbitrarily,  we  can  form  no  opinion  at 
all.  L  think  that  thefe  accidents  would  not  have 
happened,  or  that  the  fcriptures  would  have  been 
preferved  entirely  in  their  genuine  purity  notwith- 
ftanding  thefe  accidents,  if  they  had  been  entirely 
didated  by  the  Holy  Ghoft :  anid  the  proof  of  this 
probable  propodition,  acceding  to  pur  cleared  and 
moft  diftind  ideas  of  wifdoin  and  moral  fitnefs,  is 
obvious  and  eafy.  But  thefe  fcriptures  are  not  fo 
come  down  to  us :  they  are  come  down  broken  and 
confafed^   full  of  additions,   interpolations,    and 
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tranfpofitions,  made  we  neither,  know  when,  hor^ 
by  whom ;  and  fucb,  iii  fhort,  ai  never  appeared 
on  the  face  of  any  other  book,  on  whofe  authority, 
men  have  agreed  to  rely. 

This  being  fo,  my  lord,  what  hypothecs  ihalt 
we  follow  ?  Shall  we  adhere  to  fome  fuch  diflinftion. 
as  I  have  mentioned?  Shall  we.  lay,  for  inftancey 
that  the  fcriptures  were  written  originally  by.  the 
authors  to  whom  they  are  vulgarly  afcribed,  but: 
that  thefe  authors  writ  nothing  by  infpiration,  ex^ 
cept  the  legal,  the  doftrinal,  and .  the  prophetical 
parts,  and  that  in  every  other  refpefl: .  their  autho- 
rity is  purely  human,  and  therefore  fallible  ?  Of: 
ihall  we  fay  that  thefe  hiftories  are  nothing  more 
than  compilations  of  old  traditions,  and  abridg- 
ments of  old  records,  made  in  later  times,  as  they 
appear  to  every  one  who  reads  them  without  prepof-' 
feilion,  and  with  attention?  Shall  we  add,  that 
which  ever  of  thefe  probabilities  be  true,  we  may 
believe,  confiftently  with  either,  notwithftanding 
the  decifion  of  any  divines,  who  know  no  more 
than  you  or .  I,  or  any  other  man,  of  the  order  ^of 
providence,  that  all  thofe  parts  and  paffages  of  the 
Old  teftfament  which  contain  prophecies,  or  matters 
of  law  or  doftrine,  and  which  were  from  the  firft 
of  fuch  importance  in  the  defigns  of  providence  to 
all  future  generations,  and  even  to  the  whple  race 
of  mankind,  have  been  from  the  firft  the  peculiar 
care  of  providence  ?  Shall  we  infift  that  fuch  parti- 
cular parts  and  paffages,  which  are  plainly  qiarked 
out  and  fufEciently  confirmed  by  the  fvftem  of  the 
chriftian  revelation,  and  by  the  completion  of  the 
prophecies,  have  been  prefer ved  from  corruption  by; 
ways  impenetrable  to  us,  amidft  all  the  changes  and 
chances  to  which  the  books  wherein- they  are  record- 
ed have  been  expofed  ;  and .  that  neither  original 
writers,  nor  later  compilers^  have  been  fuffered  to 
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falfified  the  Uw  of  God  and  the  principles  of  the 
Jewifli  arid  Chriftian  relJgioas,  in  arty  of  thefe  &* 
vine  fundamietttdl  trtiths  ?  U|)oh  fuch  hypothcfis^ 
we. may  affett  without  fcropk)  that  the  genealogiei 
titid  htl'toms  of  tha  Old  t^ftattifent  are  in  no  refj)efit 
fufBcient  foundations  for  a  .^htenology  from  the  be* 
ginning  of  time,  nor  for  univerlil  hiftory.  fcut 
then  the  fame  hypothefis  will  fecure  the  infallibility]^ 
of  fciripture  authority  as  ht  as  religion  is  concerned. 
Faith  and  reafon  niay  be  reconciled  a  little  l>ettet 
than  they  commonly  are*  I  may  deny  that  the  Old 
leftament  is  tranfmitted  to  lis  under  all  the  condi* 
tiotts  of  an  authentic  hlftory,  and  yet  be  at  liberty 
to  maintain  that  the  paflages  iil  it  which  eftablim 
original  fin,  which  feem  favorable  to  the  doftrine 
of  the  Trinity^  Which  foretell  the  coming  of  the 
Meffiah,  and  all  others  of  fimilar  kind,  are  come 
down  to  us  as  they  were  originally  diftated  by  the 
Holy  Ghoft. 

In  attributing  the  whole  credibility  of  the  Old 
teftament  to  the  authority  of  the  New,  and  in  limit- 
ing the  authenticity  of  the  Jcwilh  fcriptures  to  thofe 
parts  alone  that  concern  law,  doftrine,  and  pro<^ 
phecy,  by  which  their  chronology  and  the  far  great- 
eft  part  of  their  hiftory  are  excluded,  I  will  venture 
to  affure  your  lordfhip  that  I  do  not  affume  fo  much, 
as  is  affumed  in  every  hypothefis  that  affixes  the  di- 
vine feal  of  infpiration  to  the  whole  canon.;  that 
refts  the  whole  proof  on  Jewifli  veracity ;  and  that 
pretends  to  account  particularly  and  pofitively  fot 
the  defcent  of  thefe  antient  writings  in  their  prefent 
ftate. 

Another  reafon,  for  which  I  have  infifted  the 
rather  on  the  diftin^ion  fo  often  mentioned,  is  this. 
I  think  we  may  find  very  good  foundation  for  it 
even  in  the  bible :  and  tho*  this  be  a  point  very  lit- 
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tie  attended  to,  tod  much  difguifed,  it  would  hot 
be  hard  to  Ihew,  upon  great  inducements  of  pro* 
bability,  that  the  law  and  the  hiftory  were  far  from 
being  blended  together  as  they  now  ftand  in  the  Pen* 
tateuch,  even  from  the  time  of  Mofes  down  to  that 
of  Efdras.  But  the  principal  and  decifive  reafoa 
for  feparating  in  fuch  manner  the  legal,  do3rinaI» 
and  prophetical  parts,  from  the  hiftorical,  h  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  having  fome  rule  to  go  by :  and,  I  pro-- 
teft,  I  know  of  none  that  is  yet  agreed  upon.  I 
content  myfelf  thererore  to  fix  my  opinion  concern- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Old  teftament  in  this  man- 
ner, and  carry  it  thus  far  only.  We  muft  do  fo, 
or  We  muft  enter  into  that  labyrinth  of  difpute  and 
contradiftion,  wherein  even  the  moft  orthodox  Jews 
and  Chriftians  have  wandered  fo  many  ages,  and  ftill 
wander.  It  is  ftrange,  but  it  is  true  ;  not  only  the 
Jews  differ  from  the  Chriftians,  but  Jews  and  Chrif- 
tians  both  difl'er  among  themfelves,  concerning  aU 
moft  every  point  that  is  neceffary  to  be  certainly- 
known  and  agreed  upon,  in  order-  to  eftablifli  the 
authority  of  books  whidh  both  have  received  already 
as  authentic  and  facred.  So  that  whoever  takes  the 
pains  to  read  what  learned  men  have  writ  on  this 
fubjeft,  will  find  th<jt  they  leave  the  matter  as  doubt* 
ful  as  they  took  it  up.  Who  were  the  authors  of 
thefe  fcriptures,  when  they  were  publifhed,  how 
they  were  compdfed  and  preferved,  or  renewed,  to 
ufe  a.  remarkable  expreflion  of  the  famous  Huet  in 
his  Demonftration ;  in  fine,  how  they  were  loft 
during  the  captivity,  and  how  they  were  retrieved 
after  it,  are  all  matters  of  controverfy  to  this  day. 

It  would  be  eafy  for  me  to  defcend  into  a  greater 
detail,  and  to  convince  your  Icrdfliip  of  what  I 
have  been  faying  in  general  by  an  induftion  of  par- 
.ticulars,  even  without  any  other  help  than  that  of  a 
few  notes  which  1  took,  when  I  applied  myfelf  to 
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this  examination,  and  which  now  lie  before  me# 
But  fuch  a  digreffion  would  carry  me  too  far :  and  I 
fear  that  you  will  think  I  have  faid  already  niore 
than  enough  upon  this  part  of  my  fubjeft.  I  go  on 
therefore  to  obferve  to  your  lordlhip,  that  if  the  hif- 
toi7  of  the  Old  teftament  was  as  exaft  and  as  au- 
thentic, as  the  ignorance  and  impudence  of  fome 
Tabbies  have  made  them  affert  that  it  is :  if  we  could - 
believe  with  them  that  Mbfes  wrote  every  fyllablc  in  < 
the  Pentateuch  as  it  now  ftands,  or  that  all  the  pfaims 
were  written  by  David :  nay,  if  we  could  believe, 
with  Philo  and  JoTcphus,  that  Mofes  wrote  the  ac- 
count of  his  own  death  and  fepulture,  and  made  a 
foit  of  a  funeral  panegyric  on  himfelf,  as  we  find 
them  in  the  laft  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  ;  yet  ftill 
would  I  venture  to  affert,  that  he  who  expefts  to 
find  a  fyftem  of  chronology,  or  a  thread  of  hiftory, 
or  Sufficient  materials  for  either,  in  the  books  of  the 
Old  teftament,  expefts  to  find  what  the  authors  of 
thefe  books,  whoever  they  were,  never  intended. 
They  are  extrafts  of  genealogies,  not  genealogies  5 
extrafts  of  hiftories,  not  hiftories.  The  Jews^them- 
felves  allow  their  genealogies  to'  be  very  imperfeft, 
and  produce  examples  of-oniiflions  and  errors  in 
them,  which  denote  fufficiently  that  thefe  genealo- 
gies are  extrafts,  wherein  every  generation  in  the 
courfe  of  defcent  is  not  mentioned.  I  have  read 
fomewhere,  perhaps  in  the  works  of  St.  Jerome, 
that  this  father  juftifies  the  opinion  of  thofe  who 
think  it  impoffible  to  fix  any  certain  chronology  on 
that  of  the  bible :  and  this  opinion  will  be  juftified 
llill  better,  to  the  underftanding  of  every  man  that 
cdnfideris  how  grofsly  the  Jews  blunder  whenever 
they  meddle  with  chronology  ;  for  this  plain  rea- 
fon,  becaufe  their  fcriptures  are  imperfeft  in  this  re- 
fpetl:,  and  becaufe  they  rely  on  their  oral,  to  redify 
and  fupply  their  written,  traditions :  that  is,  they  rely 
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tDi\  ti^djiipnsT  c^jippik^  Iqog  after  the  canon  of  theur 
fcnptufesy  but  ^c^m^  by  tiien;i  of  e^ual  antiquity 
ai^  ^Htbwi^y.  Tbu^^  for  inft^nc^,  Daniel  and 
SinH)^  the  jqft,  ac€9r4i]ig  to  th^in  werei^enc^bersat 
the  Cinae  t||n?  of  (jie,  gre^t  fyi^agogue  which  began, 
and  fini|he4  tl^e  c^npn  of  the:  Old  tefta^ment^  un- 
der th^  ^TjcChiwcj  oi^  Eidras.  Thi&  ^idraa  was  the  , 
prppl^t  fi^a^chi.,  Q^ni^^  t|te  ioo^  of  Hyftafpes  was 
A;tai^er:Sf s  l^ox^imanus ;  he  was  AhafueruSj^  and 
he,  ^^  \l^  {2f^e  Pa; ius;  whoin  Alexander  conquer- 
ed. T^  nu^  figrve  as  a  fample  of  Jewish  cfaiono- 
}ogy»  J^rnjk^d  pn  tj^eir  fcriptures  which  afford  infuf- 
fic^esK  Vght%,  an4  09  ^k^^T  traditions  \Khich  zl^d 
fa|(^  li^^*  W?  a?e  i,ndeed  more  corre£t,  and 
cop^e  Tfe^^tQT  to  t^  truth  ip  thefe  inftances,  perhaps 
in,  ibcne  pltiers,  hecdivi^  we  make  nle  of  piojE^ne 
ct\rono)ogy  to  h^.  u^.  B/at  profane  chronology  i& 
itfi^lf  iq  »io4crn»,  ioi  pvecari^us,  that  this  help  does 
no(  reach  to  th^  gr^atei^  part  of  that  tiipe  to  which 
fa9re4  chronology  ext^ij^ls  -y  that  when,  it  begkia  to 
help,  it  begins  tCK  perpdex  u3  top ;  a^d  fuiajily>  that 
evW  vifith  ^s  ^elp  we  fl^u}d  not  have  had  fa  much 
^^.  ^bd  aj^^?^^^^^  9^  ^  cofi^lete  chronological  fyf* 
tern,  w4  the  fame  q^y-be  feid  of  univerlal  hiftqry, 
if  kaifned  men  hftd;  npt  pjoce^ded  very  wifely,  opr 
oa,e  u^fprm  p^^xim^  &pm  the  6jft  agea  of  chrif- 
tianlty,  when^acij^tom  pf  lan£Ufying  proi^ne  learn* 
ing,  a^s  welt  as  profane  rites,,  which  the  Jews  hads 
imprudently  la^d  afide^  was.  ta^en  up  by  the  Chrif- 
tianiS.  The  maxim  I  mean  is  this,  that  profane  au« 
thprity  be  admitted  without  fcrupLe  or  doubt,  when^ 
ever  it  ftiys,  or  whenever  it  can  be  made  to  fay,  if 
npt  « tptidem  verbis,'*  yet ''  totidem  fyllabis,"  or 
"  tptidem  Kteris'*  at  leaft,  or  whenever  it  can  be 
made  by  any  interpretatipn  to  mean,  what  confirms, 
or  l^p{^ies  in  a  confiften^  manner,  the  holy  writ ; 
ai>d  that  the  fame  authority  be  rejefted,  when  no-» 
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thiflg  of  this  kind  can  be  done,  but  thfe  c&hff a^id- 
tidh  or  inconfiftency  remains  irfecohcileible.  Such 
a  liberty  as  this  would  iiot  be  allowed  iii  any  dtker 
cafe ;  bec^ufe  it  fuppdfes  the  very  tnihg  that  is  to 
be  proved.  But  we  fee  it  tai;^eri,  very  properly  io  fee 
fure^  in  favor  of  facrfed  and  ififellitilfe  writings, 
when  they  are  compared  with  others, 

.  In  order  to  perceive  with  ihe  litmoft  evid'encfe, 
that  the  fcope  and  delfign  of  the  aiithpf  or  iautffdrs 
of  the  t^entateuch,  arid  of  the  dihef  books  of  tl^e 
Old  teftament,  aiifwef  as  little  thq  pWpofe  of"  anti- 
quaries* in  hii^ofy,  as  iii  chrdiiology^  if  wilt  be  fuF?- 
fici^ftf  briefly  to  call  to  mind  tke  fuin  of  wtiat  itiey 
relate,  from  the  creafidri  oi  the  world  to  the  eftd- 
blifhmenf  of  the  Perlian  empire,  if  fhe  ahtldeiii- 
yiati  world  contihued  one  thdiifarid  fix  mindred  arid 
fifty  tix  years,  arid  if  the  vocaiion  oj.Afefahariiis  i6 
be  placed  fouf  hundred  arid  twenty  fix  ye^irs  b^tdw 
the  deluge,  jthefe  twenty  centuries  make  almpft  two 
ifeirds  of  the  period  iiieritidiied :  iaiid  tla^  whole  hif- 
tory  of  them  f^  coiriprHed  in  eleven  riiort  chapters 
pf  Genefisj  which  i^  certainly  the  ihdft  compendi- 
ous' extradt  that  ever  was  riiade.  If  we  examiri  e  the 
<^ontents  of  thefe  chapter?,  do  w^  firid  any  thing  like 
an  uriiverlat  hiftory,  ot  fo  miicK^s  an  aDridgement 
bf  lit  *  Adam-  and  Eye  wer-e  created,  tliey  broke 
the  commandment  qffidd,  ifiey  were  driven  out  of 
the  garden  of  Edcri,  one  o^  their  foris  killed  his  bfd- 
ther,  but  their  race  fppn  riiultlplied  and  peopled  t^e 
earth.  VSfh^t  geography  now  have  we,  'what  hiflory 
of  this   antediluvian  wdrW?     Why,    hone.     The 


foris  of  God,  it  is  laid,^  lay  3vTtli/the  daughfefs  of 
men.  and  begot  giants;  arid  CTdd^ 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  excepi  one  family-  After 
this  weread  that  t^e  earth  was  Tepebpled  ;  bat  thele 
children  of  one  family  were*  dividfed  into  feveral  lan- 
guages, even  whiltt  tfiey  lived  togetlief,  fpoke  ttie 
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lame  language,  and  were  employed  in  the  {an\e 
work.  Out  of  one  of  the  countries  into  which  they 
difperfed  themfelves,  Chaldea,  God  called  Abraham 
fome  time  afterwards,  with  magnificent  promifes, 
and  condu£led  him  to  a  country  called  Chanaan. 
Did  this  author,  my  lord,  intend  an  univerfal  hif« 
tory  ?  Certainly  not.  The  tenth  chapter  of  Ge- 
nefis  names  indeedfome  of  the  generations  defcend- 
'  ing  from  the  fons  pf  Noah,  .  fome  of  the  cities 
founded,  and  fome  of  the  countries  planted  hj 
them.  But  what  are  bare  names,  naked  of  circum- 
ftances,  without  defcriptiohs  of  countries,  or  rela- 
,  tions  of  events  ?  They  furnifh  matter  only  for  giiefs 
and  difpute ;  and  even  the  iimilitude  of  them,  which 
is  often  ufed  as  a  clue  to  lead  us  to  the  difcovery  of 
hiftorical  truth,  has  notorioufly  contributed  to  pro- 
pagate error,  and  to  encreafe  the  perplexity  of  a^- 
tient  tradition.  Thefe  imperfeft  and  dark  accounts 
have  not  furtifeed  matter  for  guefs  and  difpute 
alone;  but  a  much  worfe  ufe  has  been  made  of 
them  by  Jewifli  rabbles,  Chriftian  fathers,  and  Ma-^ 
hometan  doftors,  in  their  profane  extenfions  of 
this  part  of  the  Mofaic  hiftory.  The  creation  of  the 
firft  man  is  ^efcribed  by  fome,  as  if,  Preadamites, 
they  had  affiled  at  it.  They  talk  of  his  beauty  as  if 
they  had  fe^n  him,  of  his  gigantic  fize  as  it  they 
had  meafured  him,  and  of  his  prodigious  knowledge 
as  if  they  had  converfed  with  him.  They  point  out 
,the  very  fpot  wWre  Eve  laid  her  h^ad  the  firft  time 
he  enjoyed  her,  ^hey  have  minutes  of  the  whole 
cbnverfation  between  this  mother  of  mankind^  who 
damned  her  children  before  (he  bore  them,  and  the 
ferp^t.  Some  are  pofitive  that  Cain  quarrelled 
with  Abel  about  a  point  of  dodrine,  and  others  at 
firm  that  the  difpute  rofe  about  a  girl.  A  great 
"deal  of  fuch  ftuflF  may  be  eafily  coUeflted  about 
',ERoch,  about  Noah«  and  about  the  Tons  of  Noah ; 
r  but 
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but  I  wave  any  faither  mention  of  fuch  impertineh* 
cies  as  Bonzes  or  Talapoins  would  almoft  blufh  to 
relate.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  if  we  may  guefs  at 
the  defign  of  an  author  by  the  coptents  of  his  book, 
the  defign  of  Mofes,  or  of  the  author  of  the  hiflory 
afcribed  to  him,  in  this  part  of  it,  wa^s  to  inform 
the  people  of  Ifrael  of  thfeir  defcent  from  Noah  by 
Scm,  and  of  Noah*s  from  Adam  by  Seth  ;  tp  illuf- 
trate  their  original ;  to  eftablifh  their  claim  to  the 
land  of  Chanaan,  and  to  juftify  all  the  cruelties  com- 
mitted by  Jofliua  in  the  cbncjneft  of  the  Chanaanites, 
in  whom^  fays  Bochart,  "the  prophecy  of  Noah 
*'  was  completed,  when  they  were  fubdued  by  the 
^^  Ifraelites,  who  had  beeii  jTo  long  fl^ves  to  the 
i^  Egyptians.-^      *  . 

Allow  me  to  make,  as  I  go  along,  a  fliort  re- 
fleftion  or  two  on  this  prophecy,  and  the  comple- 
tion of  it,  as  they  ftand  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch, 
out  of  many  that  might  be  made.  -  The  terms  of  the 
prophecy  then  are  not  very  clear:  and  the  curfe 
pronounced  init  contradicts  all  our  notions  of  order 
and  of  juftice.  Gne  is  tempted  to  th;nk,  that  th^ 
patriarch  was  ftill  drunk;  and  tbat  no  mdn  in  hi$ 
fenfes  could  hold  fuch  language^,  or  pafs  fuch  a  fen- 
tenee,  Certain-it  is,  that  no  writer  but  a  Jew  coul^ 
impute  to  the  oecQnomy  of  divine  providence  the 
accomplilhment  of  fuch  a  prediftion,  nor  make  the 
Supreme  Being  the  executor  of  fuch  a  curfe. 

Ham  alone  offended ;  Chanaan  was  innocent  j 
for  the  ^Hebrew  and  other  doftors  whp  would  make 
the  fon  an  accomplice  with  his  father,  affirm  not 
only  without,  but  againft  the  exprefs  authority  of 
the  text.  Chanaan  was.  hpwever  alone  curfed: 
and  he  became,  according  to  his  grandfather's  pro- 
phecy, "  a  fervant  of  feryants,**  that  is,  the  vilcft  and 
word:  of  flaves  (for  I  take  thefe  words  in  a  fenfe,  if 
not  the  moft  natural,  the  mod  favorable  to  the  pro- 
*  .  phecy 
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phecyji  and  the  leaft  aWurd)  to  Sem,  tho'  not  to  Ja* 
phet,  when  the  Ifraelite^  conquered  Pakftip^ ,  to 
one  of  his  uncles,  not  to  Im  bi:ethreQu  Will  it  bf 
faid-^it  has  been faid — that  whfre  reread  Cbav^an 
we  are  to  underftand  Ham»  whole  brethren  Sera 
and  Japbet  were?  At  this  rate,  we  fiM  ntvef 
know  what  we  read;  as  tbefe  cridc^  never  c^^ 
what  they  fay.  Will  it  bfi  faid— 'thi«  has  fee-en  &i4 
too — that  Ham  was  puaiflied  in  hi^  pofterity^  when 
Chanaan  wa$  curfed»  and  hi$  defcendanta  wfi^e  ex- 
terminated ?  S^ut  who  doea  not  fee  that  (hie  ciirfe, 
and  the  puniihment,  in  thi&  cafe^  fell  on  Cbsuiaaa 
and  his  poftericy^  e:^cluilvely  of  the  reft  of  tb«  pof- 
terity  of  Ham ;  mi  were  therefore  the  curfe  and 
punifilment  of  the  fon,  not  of  the  father,  po^opetly? 
The  defendants  of  Mefraim,  another  of  hi$  Cons, 
were  the  Egyptian^ :  and  ihey  were  fo  far  froiA  be* 
ing  fervants  of  fervant^i  to  their  cogfiivs  theSamHe$» 
that  thefe  were  iervaiita  of  fervants  to  them,  ckvring 
more  tKan.  fourfcore  years.  Why  the  pofterity  erf 
Chana^  was  tp  be  deemed  au  accurfed  race,  it  is 
eafy  to  accouA.t  'y  and  I  have  mentioned  it)vift  now* 
But  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  account,  why  the  pofterity 
of  the  righteous  Sem^  that  great  esxample  of  filial 
reverence  becamie  flaves  to  another  branch  of  the  fa-^ 
mily  of  Ham* 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  lengthen  this  to* 
dious  letter,  by  fetting  down  any  mojfe  of  the  con* 
tents  of  the  hiftpry  of  the  bible.  Your  lordflsip  may 
pleafe  to  call  the  fubAaiKc  of  it  to  your  mind,,  and 
your  native  candor  and  love  of  truth  wiU  ob^ge 
you  then  to  confefs,  that  thefe  facred  hook^  do  not 
aim,  in  any  part  of  them,  at  a&y  thing  lik^  uaiyer* 
fal  chronology  and  hiftory*  They  coaiaisi  a.  vety 
imperfect  account  of  the  Ifraelites,  themf<^es  ;^  of 
their  fettlement  ia  the  land  of  promife,  or  which, 
hy  the  way,  they  never  had  entire,  aad  fearce  ever 
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peaceable  poffeifion ;  of  their  divifion9,  apoftafies, 
Yq^entances,  relapfes,  triumphs,  and  defeats,  under 
the  occafional  government  of  their  judges,  and  un- 
der that  of  their  livings ;  of  the  Galiiean  aud  Sama- 
ritaa  captivities^  into  which  they  were  carried  by 

.  the  kings  of  Aflyria,  and  of  that  which  was  brought 
on  the  remnant  of  this  people  when  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  was  deftioyed  by  thofe  princes  who  governed 
the  empire  founded  on  the  union  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon.  Thefe  things  are  ati  related,  your  tord- 
Ibip  knows,  in  a  very  fummary  and  confufed  man- 
ner :  and  we  learn  fo  little  of  other  nations  by  thefe 

'  accounts,  that  if  we  did  not  borrow  fome  light  from 
the  traditions  of  other  nations,  we  fliould  fcarce  un- 
derftand  them.  One  pavttcula?  obfcrvation,  and 
but  one,  I  wiU  nuke,  to  (hew  what  knowledge  in 

\the  hiftory  of  mankind,  and  in  the  com^putation  of 
time,  may  be  expelled  &om  ibefe  books.  The 
Aiiyrians  were  thieir  neighbours,  powerful  neigh-* 
hours,  with  whom  they  bad  much  and  kmg  ro  do. 
Of  this,  empire  therefore,  if  of  any  thing,  we  might 
hope  to  find  fome  fatisfadory  accounts.  What  do 
we  find  ^  The  fcripture  takes  no  notice  of  any  Af- 
fpriian  kingdom,  tiU  jvifl  before  the*  time  when  pro* 
mie  hiflory  makes  that  empire  to  end.  Then  we 
hear  of  Phul,  of  Teglath-Pbalaffer,  wlio  was  per- 
haps the  fameperfon,  and  of  Salamanafer,  who  took 
Samaria  in  the  twelfth  of  the  aera  of  Nabonafler, 
that  is,  twelve  years  after  the  AfTyrizjn  empire  was 
no  more.  Senacherib  fucceeds  to  him,  and  Affer- 
haddon  to  Senacherib.  What  fhall  we  fay  to  this 
apparent  contrariety?  If  the  filence  of  the  bible 
creates  a  flrong  prefumption  againft  the  firft,  may 
not  the  filence  of  profane  authority  create  fome 
againft  the  fecond  Aflyrian  monarch s  ?  The  pains 
that  ate  taken  to  perfuadc,  that  there  is  room 
enough  between  Sardanapalus  and  Cyrus  for  the  fe- 
cond 
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cond,  will  not  refolve  the  difficulty:  Something 
much  more  plaufible  may  be  faid,  but  even  this  will 
be  hypothetical,  and  liable  to  great  contradiftion- 
So  that,  upon  the  whole  matter,  the  fcriptures  arc 
fo  far  from  giving  us  light  into  general  hiftory,  that 
they  encreafe  the  obfcurity  even  of  thofe  parts  to 
which  they  have  the  neareft  relation.  We  have 
therefore  neither  in  profane  nor  in  facred  authors 
fuch  authentic,  clear,  diftinft,  and  full  accounts  of 
Ale  originals  of  ancient  nations,  and  of  the  great 
events  of  thofe  ages  that  are  commonly  called  the 
firft  ages,  as  deferve  to  go  by  the  name  of  hiftory, 
or  as  afford  fufficient  materials  for  chronology  ami 
hiftory, 

1  MIGHT  now  proceed  to  obferve.  toyour  lordfliip 
how  this  has  happened,  not  only  by  the  neccffary 
confequences  of  human  nature,  and  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  human  affairs,  but  by  the  policy,  artifice, 
corruption,  and  folly  of  mankind*  But  this  would 
be  to  heap  digreffion  .upon  digreffiop,  arid  to  pre- 
fume  too  much  on  your  patience,  I  fcall  therefore 
content  myfelf  to  apply  thefe  refle£Uon$  oh  the  ftate 
of  ancient  hiftory  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftpry,  and  to  the 
method  to  be  obferved  in  it ;  as  fooji  as  your  lord- 
fliip has  refted  yourfelf  a  Httlp  aftef  reading,  and 
I  after  writing  fo  long  a  letter. 
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I.  That  there  is  in  hiftory  fufficient  authenticity  to 
render  it  ufeful,  ixotwithftanding  all  objedions  ta 
the  contrary, 

II.  Of  the  method  and  due  reftriftions  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  the  iludy  of  it. 

W^HETHER  the  letter  I  now  begin  to  write  will 
be  long  or  fhort,  I  know  not ;  btit  I  find  my  me- 
mory is  refreflied,  my  imagination  warmed,  ind 
matter  flows  in  fo  faft  upon  me,  that  I  have  not 
time  to  prefs  it  clofe.  Since  therefore  you  have 
provoked  me  to  write,  you  muft  be  content  to  take 
what  follows. 

J  HAVE  obferved  already  what  we  are  apt  natu- 
rally to  apply  to  ourfelvcs  what  has  happened  to 
other  men,  and  that  examples  take  their  force  from 
hence ;  as  well  thofe  which  hiftory,  as  thofe  which 
experience,  offers  to  our  refleftion.  What  we  do 
not  believe  to  have  happened  therefore,  we  fhall  not 
thus  apply ;  and  for  want  of  the  fame  application, 
fuch  examples  will  not  have  the  fame  eft'eft.  An^ 
tient  hiftory,   fuch  antient  hiftory  as  I  have  de- 
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Tcribed,  is  quite  unfit  therefore  in  this  refptfd  to  an- 
fwer  the  ends  that  every  reafonable  maif  fliould  pro- 
pofe  to  himfelf  in- this  ftucJyj  becaufe  fuch  antient 
hiftory  will  never  gain  fufficient  credit  with  any 
reafonable  man,     A  tale  well  told,  or  a  comedy  or 
a  tragedy  well  wK>ught  up,  may  hare  a  momentary 
eSeQ,  upon  the  mind,  by  heating  the  imagination, 
furprizing  the  judgment,  and  afFeding  ftrongly  the 
paffionSi.    The  Athenians  are  faid  to  have   been 
tranfported  into  a  kind  of  martial  phrenzy  by  the  re- 
prefentation  of  a  tragedy  of  Aefchylus,  and  to  have 
marched  under  this  influence  from  the  theatre  to  the 
plains  of  Marathon.    Thefe  momentary  imptelSons 
faight  be  managed,  for  aught  I  know,  in  fuch  man- 
ner as  to  contribute  a  little,  by  frequent  repetitions 
cf  them,  towards  maintaining  a  kind  of  habitual 
contempt  of  folly,  deteftation  of  vice,,  zud  admir^ 
tion  of  virtue  in  well  policed  cammonwealtbs;     But 
then  thefe  imprefSons  cannot  be  made,  nor  this  lit- 
tle eSefl  be  wrought,  nnlel^  the*  fdbles  heif  an  2^« 
pearance  of  truth.     When  they  bear  this  »fpQ2tu 
ance,  reafon  o^nives  at  the  innocent  fi aud  of  ima% 
gination ;  reafon  difpenfes  in  favor  of  probabiKty, 
with  thofe  drift  rules  of  criticifm  that  &^  l«is  efta^ 
biiihed  to  try  the  truth  of  faft ;  bul«  after  all^  ihf 
receives  theie  fables  as  fables ;  and  as  fuch  oftly  flwi 
permits  imagination  to  make  the  moft  of  |hem»     If 
they  pretended  to  be  hiftory,  they  would  be  foon 
fubjedled  to  another  and  more  fevere  examination.   • 
What  may  hae  happened  is  the  macirer  of  an  uige-^ 
nious  fable :  what  has  happened  is  that  of  anraiMhen7 
tic  hiftory :  the  impreffions  which  one  or  the  othep 
makes  are  in  proportion.     When  imagination  grow^ 
lawlefs  and  wild,  rambles  out  of  the  preciriits  of  na-* 
ture,  and  tells  of  heroes  and  giants,  fairies  and  en- 
chanters, of  evems  and  of  phaenomena  repugnant  to 
aniverfal  experience,  to  our  cleareft  and  moft  diftinft 
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idea^  ailKl'  to  all  the  knowu  laws  of  natuFe5  feafbfi 
do€s^  »ot  connive  a  moment ;  but,  far  from  receiv- 
ing fuch  narrations  as  biftorical,  ihe  rejefts  them  as 
unworthy  to  be  placed  evea  among  the  fabulous. 
Such  najration$  therefore  cannot  make  the  fiighteft 
momentary  iinpreilkms  on  a  mind  fraught  with 
knowledge,  and  vend  of  fuperftition.  Impofed  hf 
authority^  and  ai&fted  by  artiSce,  the  deluiioa  faardl]F 
prevaiU  over  common  fen& ;  blind  ignorance  almoil 
feesqi  and  raih  fuperftitiott  hefitates :  nothing  lefs: 
than  enthufisfm  and  phrenfy  can  give  credit  to  fuch- 
hiftories,  or  apply  fuck  exaajples^  Don  (^uAxote 
believed ;  but  even  Sancha  doubted. 

What  I  have  faid  wiU  not  be  uDoich  controverted 
by  any  man  who  has  read  Axnadis  of  Gaul,  or  ha& 
exsmmcd  our  aniient  traditicms  without  prepoiTef- 
fion.  The  truth  is^  the  principal  diflference  betweeii 
thism  leems.  ^  be  this*  In  Amadis  of  Gaul^  we 
have  a  tbread  of  abfurditles  that  ace  invented  with* 
c\3f,  any  regard  toprobability,  and  thafi  lay  no  claim 
to  belief:  ;mtient  traditions  are  an  hea{^  of  fabfes, 
under  which  foine  particular  truths,-  iafcrutable,  and 
therefore  ufeleJ^  to  mankind,  may  lie  concealed  ;. 
which  have  a  juft  pretence  to  nothing  more,  smd  y^n 
impole  themfelvea  upon  us,,  and  become,  imder  th.e 
venerat^le  name  ©f  antient  hiftory,  the  foundations  of 
modern  fables,,  t^e  materials  with  which  fo  many 
fyftems  of  iancy  have  been  erefted, 

J^uT  now,  as  men  are  apt  to  carry  their  judg- 
ments into  extremes,  there  are  fome  that  will  be 
ready  to  infift  that  all  hiftory  is  fabulous,  and  that 
the  very  beft  is-,  nothing  better  than  a  probable  tale, 
artfully  contrived,  and  plaufibly  told,  wherein  truth 
and  falfehood  are  indiftinguifliably  blended  together* 
All  the  inftzmces,  and  all  the  conunonyplace  argu  1 
ments,  that  Bayle  and  others  have  employed  to  «ita- 
blifh  this  fort  of  Pyrrhonifm,  will  be  quott^d :  and 
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from  thence  it  will  be  concluded,  that  if  the  pre- 
tended hiftories  of  the  firft  ages,  and  of  the  origi- 
nals of  nations^  be  too  implorable  and  too  ill 
vouched  to  procure  any  degree  of  belief,  thofe  hif- 
toriies  that  have  been  writ  later,  that  carry  a  greater 
^r  of  probability,  and  that  boaft  even  cotemporary 
authority,  are  at  leaft  infufficient  to  gain  that  de- 
^eof  firm  belief,  which  is  neceffary  to"  render  the 
Sudy  of  them  ufeful  to  mankind.  But  here  that 
happens  which  often  happens  j  the  premifes  are 
true,  and  the  conclufidn  is  falfe ;  becaufe  a  general 
axiom  is  eftabliflied  precarioufly  on  a  certain  num- 
ber of  partial  obfervation?.  This  matter  is  of  con- 
fequence ;  for  it  tends  to  afcertain  the  degrees  of 
affent  that  we  may  give  to  hiftdry. 

I  AGREE  then  that  hiftory  has  been  purpofely  and 
fyftematically  falfified  in  all  ages,  and  that  partia- 
lity and  prejudice  have  occafioned  both  voluntary 
and  involuntary  errors  even  in  the  beft.  Let  me 
By  without  offence,  my  lord,  fmce  I  may  fay  it  • 
with  truth  and  am  able  to  prove  it,  that  ecclefiafti- 
cal  authority  has  led  the  way  to  this  corruption  in 
all  ages,  and  all  religions.  How  monftrous  Were 
the  abfurdities  that  the  priefthood  impofed  on  the 
ignorance  and  fuperftition  of  mankind  in  the  Pagan 
world,  concerning  the  originals  of  religions  and 
governments,  their  inftitutions  and  rites,  their 
laws  and  cuftoms  ?  What  opportunities  had  they 
for  fuch  impofitionSj  whilft  the  keeping  the  re- 
cords and  collefting  the  traditions  was  in  fo  many 
tfations  the  peculiar  office  of  this  order  of  men  ?  A 
cuftom  highly  extolled  by  Jofephus,  but  plainly  lia- 
ble to  the  groffeft  frauds,  and  even  a  temptation  to 
them.  If  the  foundations  of  Judaifm  and  Chriftia- 
nity  have  been  laid  in  truth,  yet  what  numberlefs 
fables  have  been  invented  to  raife,  to  embellifh,  and 
tofupport  thefe  ftruftures,  according  to  the  intereft 
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atid  tafte  ol  the  feveral  architefts  ?    That . the  Jev^ 
have  been  guilty  of' this  will  be  allowed:  and,  to 
the  fliame  of  chriftians,  if  not  of  chriftianity,  the 
fathers  of  one  church  have  lio  right  to  throw  the  firft: 
ftone  at  the  fathers  of  the  other.     Deliberate  fyfte- 
matical  lying  has  been  pradifed  and  encouraged 
from  age  to  age ;  and  among  all  the  pious  frauds^ 
that  have  been  employed  to  ftiaintain  a  Reverence 
and  zeal  for  their  religion  in  the  minds  of  men,  this 
abufe  of  hiftofy  has  been  one  of  the  principal  and 
moft  fuccefsful:  an  evident  and  experimental  proof 
by  the  way,  of  what  I  have  infifted  upon  fo  much, 
the  aptitude  and  natural  tendency  of  hiftory  to  form 
our  opinions,  and  to  fettle  our  habits.     This  righ- 
teous expedient  was  ia  fo  much  ufe  and  repute  in 
the  Greek  ehurcK^  that  one  Metaphraftus  wrote  a 
treatife  on  the  art  of  comppfing  holy  romances :  the 
faft,  if  I  remember  right,  is-ci.tfd  by  Baillet  in  his 
book  of  the  lives  of  the  faints.     He  and  other 
learned  men  of  the  Rojriian  church  have  thought  it 
of  fervice  to  their  caule,  fince  the  refurreftion  of 
letters,  to  dete£t  fome  impoftures,  and  to  depofe, 
or  to  unniche,  according  to  the  French  expreffion, 
^now  and  then  a  reputed  faint ;  but  they  feem  in  do- 
ing this  to  mean  no  ;nore  than  a  fort  of  compofi- 
tion :  they  give  up  fome  fables  that  they  may  defend 
others  with  greater  advantage,  and  they  make  truth 
ferve  as  a  ftalking  horfe  to  error.     The  fame  fpirit 
that  prevailed  in  the  Eaftern  churchy  prevailed  in 
the  Weftern,  and  prevails  ftiil.     A  ftrong  proof  of 
it  appeared  lately  in  the  country  where  I  am.     A 
fudden  fury  of  devotion  feized  the  people  of  Paris 
for  a  little  prieft*,  undiftinguifiied  during  his  life, 
aiid  dubbed  a  faint  by  the  Janfenifts  after  his  death. 
Had  the  firft  minifter  been  a  Jafenift,  the  faint  had 
been  a  faint  ftiil.     All  France  had  kept  his  feftival : 
and  fince  there  are  thoufands  of  eye-witneffes  ready 

!  The  Abbs  Paris. 
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to  att^ft  the  truth  of  all  the  miradds  fuppofed  ta 
have  been  wrought  at  his  tomb,  nocwithftandiiig  the 
difcouragement  which  thefe  zealots  have  met  with 
from  the  government;  we  may  aflbre  ourfelves^ 
that  thefe  fitly  impc^ures  would  have  been  tranf- 
mitted  in  all  the  folemn  pomp  of  hiftory,  from  the 
kliaves  c^  this  age  to  the  fools  of  the  next. 

This  lying  fpirit  has  gone  forth  from  ecclefiafli- 
cal  to  other  biftorians :  and  I  might  fill  many  pages 
with  inftances  of  extravagant  fables  that  have  been 
invented  in  feveral  nations,  to  celebrate  their  anti- 
quity, to  ennoble  their  originals,  and  to  make  them 
aj^ear  illuftrious  in  the   arts  of  peace  and  the 
triumphs  of  war.  When  the  brain  is  well  heated,  and 
devotion  or  vsaiity,  the  femblance  of  virtue  or  real 
vice,   and,  above  all,  difputes  and  contefts,  have 
infpired  that  complication  of  pailions  we  term  2eal, 
the  effbdls  are  much  the  fame,  and  hiftory  becomes 
very  often  a  lying  panegyric  or  a  lying  fatire ;  for 
different  nations,  or  different  parties  in  the  fame 
nation,  belie  one  another  without  any  refped:  for 
truth,  as  they  murder  one  another  without  any  re- 
gard to  right  or  fenfe  of  humanity.     Religious  zeal 
[^    may  boaft  this  honid  advantage  over  civil  zeal, 
'     that  the  effefts  of  it  have  been  more  fanguinary, 
and  the  malice  more  unrelenting.    In  another  re^ 
fpeft  they  are  more  alike,  and  keep  a  nearer  prp-» 
j    portion ;  different  religions  have  not  been  quite  fo 
[     barbarous  to  one  another  as  the  fe£):  of  the  fame  re« 
•     ligion  J  and,  in  like  manner,  nation  has  had  better 
quarter  from  nation,  than  party  frem  party.     But, 
in  all  thefe  controverfies,  men  have  puflied  their 
rag^  beyond  their  own  and  their  adverlaiies  lives : 
they  have  endeavored  to  intereft  pofterity  in  their 
qwairels,  and  by  rendering  hiftory  fubfervient  to 
"    this  wicked  purpofe,  they  have  done  their  utrooft  to 
perpetuate  fcandal,  and  to  immortalife  their  animo- 
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fity.  The  Heathen  taxed  the  Jews  even  with  ido- 
latry ;  the  Jews  joined  with  the  Heathen  to  render 
chriftianity  odious  :  but  the  church,  who  beat  them 
at  their  own  weapons  during  thefe  contefts,  has  had 
this  further  triumph  over  them,  as  well  as  over  the 
feveral  fefts  that  have  arifen  within  her  own  pale : 
the  works  of  thofe  who  have  writ  againft  her  have 
been  deftroyed ;  and  whatever  flie  advanced,  tojuf- 
tify  herfelf  and  to  defame  her  adverfaries,  is  pre- 
ferved  in  her  annals,  and  the  writings  of  her  doc- 
tors. 

The  charge  of  corrupting  hiftory,  in  the  caufe 
of  religion,  has  been  always  committed  to  the  moft 
famous  champions,  and  greateft  faints  of  each 
church  ;  and,  if  I  was  not  more  afraid  of , tiring,  , 
than  of  fcandalifing  your  lordfliip,  I  could  quote 
to  you  examples  of  modern  churchmen  who  Kave 
endeavored  to  juftify  foul  language  by  the  New  tef- 
tament,  and  cruelty  by  the  Old  :  nay,  what  is  ex- 
ecrable beyond  imagination,  and  ^vhat  ftrikes  hor- 
ror into  every  mind  that  entertains  the  fentiments  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  God  himfelf  has  been  cited  for 
rallying  and  infulting  Adam  after  his  fall.  In  other 
cafe9,  this  charge  belongs  to  the  pedants  of  every  . 
nation,  and  the  tools  of  every  party.  What  accu^ 
fations  of  idolatry  and  fuperftition  have  not  been 
brought,  and  aggravated  againft  the  Mahometans  ? 
Thofe  wretched  Chriftians  who  returned  from  thofe 
wars;  fo  improperly  called  the  holy  wars,  rumored 
thefe  ftories  about  the  Weft :  and  you  may  find,  itt 
fome  of  the  old  chroniclers  and  romance  writers,  as 
well  as  poets,  the  Saracens  tailed  Paynimsj  tho* 
furely  they  were  much  further  oflFfrom  any  fufpicioa 
of  polytheifm;  than  thofe  who' called  them  by  that 
name.  When  Mahomet  the  fecond  took  Conftanti- 
npple  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Mahometans  be- 
gan to  be  a  little  better,  and  but  a  little  better 
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known,  than  they  had  been  before,  to  tliefe  pares 
of  the  world.     But  their  religion,  as  well  as  theif 
cuftoms  and  manners,  was  ftrangely  mifrcprefented 
by  < the  Greek  refugees  that  fled  from  the  Turks: 
and  the  terror  and  hatred  which  this  people  had  in- 
fpired  by  the  rapidity  of  their  conquefts,  and  by  their 
ferocity,  made  all  thefe  miDTeprefentations  univer- 
ially  pafs  for  truths.     Many  fuch  inftances  may  be 
coUeded  from  Maraccio's  refritation  of  the  koran, 
and  Relandus  has  publiflied  a  very  valuable  treatife 
on  purpofe  to  refute  thefe  calumnies,  and  to  juftify 
the  Mahometans.     Does  not  this  examjile  incline 
.your  lordfhip  to  think,  that  the  Heathens,  and  the 
Arians,  and  other  heretics,  would  not  appear  quite 
fo  abfurd  in  their  opinions,  nor  fo  abominable  in 
their  prawlice,  as  the  orthodox  Chriftians  have  re- 
.  prefented  them ;  if  fome  Relandus  could  arife,  with 
the  materials  neceflary  to  their  juftification  in  his 
hands  ?     He  who  reflects  on  the  circuraftances  that 
attended  letters,  from  the  time  when  Conftantine, 
infl:ead  of  uniting  the  chara^ers  of  emperor  and  fo- 
vereign  pontiff  in  himfelf  when  he  became  Chrifl:ian, 
as  they  were  united  in  him  and  all  the  other  empe- 
rors In  the  pagan  fyfliem  of  government,  gave  fo 
much  independent  wealth  and  power  to  the  clergy, 
and  the  means  of  acquiring  fo  much  more :  he  who 
carries  thefe  refledions  on  through  all  the  latter  em- 
pire, and  through  thofc  ages  of  ignorance  and  fu- 
perftipan,  wherein  it  was  hard  to  fay  which  was 
greateft,  the  tyranny  of  the  clergy  or  the  fervility  of 
the  Jaity :  he  who  confiders  the  extreme  fevcrity, 
foriiuftance  of  the  laws  made  by  Theodofius  in  or-. 
de^  to  ftifle  every  writing  that  the  orthodox  clergy, 
.th^jtjj^  .'the  clergy  then  in  fafliion,  difliked  ;  or  the 
^cbarjadter  and  influence  of  fuch  a  prieft  as  Gregory 
^cajl^^lhe  great,  who  proclaimed  war  to  all  heathen 
.  learijiiJg  in  grdjer  to  promote  Chriftian  verity ;  and 
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flattered  Brunehault,  and  abetted  Phocasi  he  who 
confiders  all  thefe  things,  I  fay,  will  not  be  at  a  lofs 
to  find  the  reafons,  why  hiftory,  both  that  which 
was  writ  before,  and  a  great  part  of  that  which  has 
been  writ  fince  the  Chriftian  aera,  is  come  to  us  fo 
imperfefl:  and  fo  corrupt. 

When  the  imperfeftion  is  due  to  a  total  want  of 
memorials,  either  becaufe  none  were  originally  writ- 
ten, or  becaufe  they  have  been  loft  by  devaftaiions 
of  countries,  extirpations  of  people,  and  other  acci-» 
dents  in  a  long  courfe  o3F  time;  or  becaufe  zeal> 
malice,  and  policy  have  joined  their  endeavors  to 
deftroy  them  purpofely  ;  we  muft  be  content  to  re- 
main in  our  ignorance,  and  there  is  no  great  harm 
in  that.     Secure  from  being  deceived,  I  can  fubmit 
to  be  uninformed.     But  when  there  is  not  a  total 
want  of  memorials,  when  fome  have  been  loft  or  de- 
ftroyed,  and  others  have  been  preferved  and  propa- 
gated, then  we  are  in  danger  of  being  deceived :  and 
dierefore  he  muft  be  very  implicit  indeed  who  re- 1 
ceives  for  true  the  hiftory  of  any  religion  or  nation^  ; 
and  much  more  that  of  any  feft  or  party,  withouft 
having  the  means  of  confronting  it  with  fome  other 
hiftory.     A  reafonable  man  will  nor  be  thus  implicit. 
He  will  not  eftablifli  the  truth  of  hiftory  on  fingle, . 
but  on  concurrent  teftimony.  If  there  be  none  fuch, 
he  will  doubt  abfolutely :  if  there  be  a  little  fuch, 
he  will  proportion  his  aflent  or  diffent  accordingly. 
A  fmall  gleam  of  light,    borrowed  from  foreign 
anecdotes,  ferves  often  to  difcover  a  whole  fyftem 
of  falfehood :  and  even  they  who  corrupt  hiftory  fre- 
quently betray  themfelves  by  their  ignorance  or  in- 
advertency.    Examples  whereof  I  could  eafily  pro- 
duce.    Upon  the  whole  matter,  in  all  thefe  cafes  we 
cannot  be  deceived  effentially,  unlefs  we  pleafej 
and  therefore  there  is  no  reafon  to  eftablifli  Pyrrho- 
joifm,  that  we  may  avoid  the  ridicule  of  credulity* 
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In  all  other  cafes,  there  is  lefs  reafon  ftill  to  do 
fo ;  for  when  hiftories  and  hiftorical  memorials 
abound,  even  thofe  that  are  felfe  ierve  to  the  difco- 
very  of  the  truth.  Infpired  by  different  paffions^ 
and  contrived  for  oppofitc  purpofes,  they  contradiO:  j 
and,  contradiaing,  they  convift  one  another.  Cri- 
ticifm  feparates  the  ore  from  the  drofs,  andextrads  > 
from  various  authors  a  feries  of  truie  hiftory,  which 
could  not  have  been  found  entire  in  any  one  of  them, 
and  will  command  our  affent,  when  it  is  formed' 
with  judgment,  and  reprefented  with  candor.  If 
this  may  be  done,  as  it  has  been  done  fometimes^ 
with  the  help  of  authors  who  writ  on  purpofe  to  de-« 
ceive  ;  how  much  more  eafily,  and  more  effeftually 
may  it  be  done,  with  the  help  of  thofe  who  paid  a 
greater  regard  to  truth  ?  In  a  multitude  of  writers 
there  will  be  always  fome,  either  incapable  of  grofg 
prevarication  from  the  fear  of  being  difcovered,  and 
of  acquiring  infamy  whilft  they  feek  for  fame ;  or 
elfe  attached  to  truth  upon  a  nobler  and  farer  prin- 
cipled It  is  certain  that  thefe,  even  the  lafl:  of  them, 
axe  fallible.  Bribed  by  fome  paffion  or  other,  the 
former  may  venture  now  and  then  to  propagate  a 
falfehood,  or  to  difgnife  a  truth ;  like  the  painter 
that  drew  in  profile,  as  Lucian  fays,  the  pifture  of 
at  prince  that  had  but  one  eye.   Montague  objefts  to 

^  the  memorials  of  Du  Bellay,  that  tbo*  the  grofs  of 
the  fa6ts  be  truly  related,  yet  thefe  authors  turned 
every  thing  they  mentioned  to  the  advantage  of  their 
mafter,  and  inentioned  nothing  which  could  not  be 
jfo  turned.  The  old  fellow^s  words  are  w6rth  quot- 
ing  "  De  contourner  le  jugement  des  evenemens 

^^  fouvent  contre  raifon  a  notre  avantage,  &  d'bb- 

.  **  metre  tout  ce  qu*il  y  a  de  chatouilleux  en  la  vie 
^*  de  leur  maiftre,  ils  ent  font  meftier.-*    Thefe, 
and  fuch  as  thefe,  deviate  occafionally  and  volunta-v 
rily  from  truth ;  but  even  they  who  are  attached  to 
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It  the  moft  religioufly  may  Aide  fometlmes  into  in-^ 
voluntary  errpr.     In  matters  of  hiftory  we  prefer 
very  juftly  cojtemporary  authority ;  and  yet  cotenw 
porary  authors  are  the  moft  liable  to  be  warped  from 
ihe  ftraight  ruie  of  truth,  in  writing  on  lubjefts 
which  have  aflfefted  them  ftrongly,    "  et  quorum 
*'  pars  magna  fuerunt/'     I  am  fo  perfuaded  of  this 
from  what  I  have  felt  in  myfelf,  and  obferved  i^ 
.others,  that  if  life  and  health  enough  fall  to  my 
(hare,  and  I  am  able  to  finifh  what  I  meditate,  a 
k^ind  of  hiftory,  flrom  the  late  queen's  acceflion  to 
the  throiie,  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  there  will  be 
no  mat^ials  that  I  fhall  examine  more  fcrupuloufly 
and  feverely,  than  thofe  of  the  time  when  the  events 
to  be  fpoken  of  were  in  tranfaftion.     But  tho'  the 
writers  of  thefe  two  forts,  both  of  whom  pay  as 
much  regard  to  truth  as  the  various  infirmities  oj 
jQur  nature  admits,  are  fallible ;  yet  this  fa^ibility 
will  not  be  fufficient  to  give  color  to  Pyrrhonifra. 
.Where  their  fincerijty  as  to  hGt  is  doubtful,   we 
X  ftrike  out  truths  by  the  confrontation  of  different  ac- 
4po.unt5  :  as  we  ftrike  out  fparks  of  fire  by  the  colli- 
fion  of  flints  and  ft  eel.     Where  their  judgments  are 
fufpicious  of  partiality,  we  may  judge  for  ourfelves ; 
pr  ^dopt  their  judgnients,  after  weighing  them  with 
certain  grains  of  allowance^     A  little  natural  faga- 
city  will  proportion  thefe  grains  acccwding  to  the 
particular  circumftances  of  the  authors,  or  their  ge- 
neral charaders ;  for  even  thefe  influence*     Thus 
Montagne  pretends,  but  he  exaggerates  a  little,  that 
Guicci^rdin  no  where  afcribes  any  one  aSioii  to  a 
virtuous,    but    every  one   to  a  vicious  principle. 
Something  like  this  has  been  reproached  to  Tacitus . 
ai^d,  notwithftanding  all  the  fprightly  loofe  obferva^ 
lions  of  Montagne  in  one  of  his  eflays,  where  he 
labors  to  prove  the  contrary,  read  Plutarch's  com- 
parifons  in  )yhat  language  you  pleaf^  I  am  of  Bo- 
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din*s  mind,  you  will  perceive  they  were  made  by  a 
Greeks  In  (hort,  'my  lord,  the  favorable  opportu- 
nities of  corrupting  hiftory  have  been  often  inter- 
rupted, and  are  now  over  in  fo  many,  countries,  that 
truth  penetrates  even  into  thofe  where  lying  conti- 
nues ftill  to  be  part  of  the  policy  ecclefiaftical  and 
civil ;  or  where,  to  fay  the  beft  we  can  fay,  truth 
is  never  fuflFered  to  appear,  till  fhe  has  paffed  thro* 
.hands,  out  of  which  fee  feldom  returns  entire  and 
undefiled. 

But  it  is  time  I  Ihould  conclude  this  head,  under 
which  I  have  touched  fome  of  thofe  reafons  that 
ihew  the  folly  of  endeavoring  to  eftablifti  univerfal 
Pyrrhonifm  in  matters  of  hiftory,  becaufe  there  are 
few  hiftories  without  fome  lies,  and  none  without 
fome  miftakes ;  and  that  prove  the  body  of  hiftory 
which  we  poffefs,  fmce  antient  memorials  have  been 
fo  critically  examined,  and  modern  memorials'  have 
been  fo  multiplied,  to  contain  in  it  fuch  a  probable 
feries  of  events,  eafily  diftinguifeable  from  the  im* 
probable,  as  force  the  affent  of  every  man  who  is  in 
his  fenfes,  and  are  therefore  fufEcient  to  anfwer  all 
the  purpofes  of  the  ftudy  of  hiftory.  I  might  have 
appealed  perhaps,  without  entering  into  the  argu- 
ment at  all,  to  any  man  of  candor,  whether  his 
doubts  concerning  the  truth  of  hiftory  have  hindered 
him  from  applying  the  examples  he  has  met  with  in 
it,  and  from  judging  of  the  prefent,  and  fometimes 
of  the  future,  by  the  paft  ?  Whether  he  has  not 
been  touched  with  reverence  and  udmiration,  at  the 
virtue  and  wifdom  of  fome  men,  and  of  fome  ages ; 
and  whether  he  has  not  felt  indignation  and  con- 
tempt for  others  ?  Whether  Epaminondas  or  Phb- 
cion,  for  inftance,  the  Decii,  or  the  Scipios,  have 
not  raifed  in  his  mind  a  flame  of  public  fpirit,  and 
private  Virtue  ?  and  whether  he  has  not  feuddered 
with  horror  at  the  profcriptions  of  Marius  and  Sylva, 
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^t  the  treachery  of  Theodotus  and  Achillas,  and  at 
the  confummate  cruelty  of  an  infant  king  ?  "  Quis 
"  non  contra  Marii  arma,  et  contra  Syllae  profcrip- 
*'  tionem  conci'tatur?  Quis  non  Theodoto,  et 
*'  Achillae,  et  ipfi  puero,^  non  puerile  aufo  facinus, 
*<  infeftus  eft  ?'*  If  all  this  be  a  digreffion  therefore, 
your  lordlhip  will  be  fo  good  as  to  excufe  it. 

.II.  What  has  been  faid  coiKerning  the  multi. 
plicity  of  hiftories,  and  of  hifiorical  memorials, 
wherewith  our  libraries  abound  fmce  the  refurreftioa 
of  letters  happened,  and  the  art  of  printing  began, 
put«  «ie  in  mind  of  another  general  rule^  that  ought 
to  be  obferved  by  every  man  who  intends  to  make 
a  real  improvement,  and.to  become  wifer  as  well  as 
better,  by  the  ftudy  of  hiftory.  I  hinted  at  this  rule 
in  a  former  letter,  where  I  faid  that  we  (hould  nei- 
ther, grope  in  the  dark,  nor  wander  in  the  light. 
^  Hiftory  muft  have  a  certain  degree  of  probability, 
and  authenticity,  or  the  examples  we  fiid  in  it  will 
not  carry  a  force  fufficient  to  make  due  impreffions 
on  our  minds,  nor  to  illuftrate  nor  to  ftrengthen  the 
precepts  of  philofophy  and  the  rul^s  of  good  policy. 
But  befides,  when  hiftories  have  this  neceflary  Au- 
thenticity and  probability,  ther^  is  much  difcem- 
ment  to  be  employed  in  the  choice  and  the  ufe  we 
make  of  them.  Some  are  to  be  read,  fome  are  to  be 
ftudied ;  and  fome  may  be  neglefted  entirely,  not 
only  without  detriment;  but  with  advantage.  Some 
^re  the  proper  objefts  of  one  man's  curiofity,  f€me 
of  another's,  and  fome  of  all  men's ;  but  all  hiftbry 
IS  not  an  objedt  of  curiofity  for  any  man.  He  who 
improperly,  wantonly,  and  abfurdly  makes  it  fo, 
indulges  a  fort  of  canine  appetite :'  the  curiofity  of 
one,  like  the  hunger  of  the  other,  devours  raven- 
oufly  and  without  diftinftion  whatever  falls  in  it's 
way ;  but  neither  of  them  digefts.  They  heap  cru- 
iJity  upon  crudity,  and  nour|lh  and  improve  nothing 
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but  their  diftemper.  Some  fuch  charaflers  I  have 
known,  tho'  it  is  not  the  moft  common  extreiine 
into  which  men  are  apt  to  falL  One  of  them  I  knew 
in  this  (country.  He  joined,  to  a  more  than  athletic 
llrength  of  body,  a  prodigious  memory ;  and  to 
both  a  prodigious  induftry.  He  had  read  aimoft  con-- 
Aantly  twelve  or  fourteen  hoyrs  a  day,  for  five  and 
twenty  or  thirty  years ;  and  had  heaped  together  a$ 
much  learning  as  could  be  crowded  into  a  head,  hi 
tne  courfe  of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  I  confulted 
him  once  or  twice,  not  oftener ;  for  I  found  this 
^mafs  of  learning  of  as  little  ufe  to  me  as  to  the  ownen 
The  man  was  communicative  enough  ;  but  nothing 
was  diftind:  in  his  mind.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wife  ?  he  had  never  fpared  time  to  think,  all  was 
employed  in  reading.  His  reafon  had  not  the  me- 
rit of  common  mechanifm.  Wheji  you  prefs  a  watch 
or  pull  a  clock,  they  anfwer  your  c^ueftion  with  pre- 
cifion ;  for  they  repeat  exaftly  the  hour  of  the  day,^ 
and  tell  you  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  you  defire  to 
knowt  But  when  you  aiked  this  man  a  queftion, 
he  overwhelmed  you  by  pouring  forth  all  that  the 
the  feveral  terms  or  words  of  your  queftion  recalled 
to  his  memory :  and  if  he  omitted  sqiy  thing,  it  was 
that  very  thing  to  which  the  fenfe  of  the  whole  quef- 
tion fliould  have  led  him  and  confined  him.  To 
|aik  him  a  queftion,  was  to  wind  up  a  fpring  in  his 
memory,  that  rattled  on  with  vaft  rapidity,  and  con- 
^  filfed  noife,  till  the  force  of  it  was  fpent :  and  ypu 
j  vrent  away  with  all  the  noife  in  your  ears,  ftunned 
:  and  pninformed. '  I  never  left  him  that  I  was  not 
I'eady  to  fay  to  him,  "  Dieu  vous  faffe  la  grace  de 
^*  devenir  moins  favant  !*'  a  wifh  that  I^a  Mothe  le 
Vayer  mentions  upon  fome  occafion  or  other,  and 
that  he  would  have  done  well  to  have  appliefi  to  him- 
felfttponmany, 
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Hfi  who  reads  with  difcernment  and  choice,  will 
acquire  lefs  learning,  but  more  knowledge :  and  ars 
this'  knowledge  is  colledked  with  defign,  and  culti- 
vated with  art  and  method,  it  will  be  at  all  times  of 
immediate  and  ready  ufe  to  himfelf  and  others. 
'    Thus  ufeful  arms  in  magazines  we  place. 

All  rang'd  in  order ;  and  difpos'd  with  grace : 

Nor  thus  alone  the  curious  €y^  to  pleafe ; 

But  to  be  found,  when  need  requires,  with  eafe. 
You  remember  the  verfes,  my  lord,  in  our  friend^s 
,  £flay,  on  criticifm,  which  was  the  work  of  his 
childhood  almoft ;  but  is  fuch  ai  monument  of  good 
fenfe  and  poetry  as  no  other,  that  I  know,  has  raifedi 
in  his  riper  years. 

He  who  reads  without  this  difcernment  and 
choice,  and,  like  Bodin's  pupil,  r^folves  to  read 
all,  will  notiave  time,  no  nor  capacity  neither,  to 
do  any  thing  elfe.  He  will  not  be  able  to  think, 
without  which  it  is  impertinent  to  read ;  nor  to  aft, 
without  which  it  is  impertinent  to  think.  'He  will 
affemble  materials  with  much  pains,  and  purchafe 
them  at  much  cxpence,  and  h^ve  neither  leifure  nor 
Ikill  to  frame  them  into  proper  fcantlings,  or  to  pre- 
pare them  for  ufe.  To  what  purpofe  mould  he  huf- 
band  his  time,  or  learn  architeduf/  ?  he  has  no  dcr 
fign  to  build.  But  then  to  what  purpofe  all  thefe 
quarries  of  ftone,  all  thefe  mountains  of  fan^  and 
lime,  all  thefe  forefts  of  oak  and  deal?  "^agno 
*'  impendio  temporum,  magna  alien^rum  aurium 
*'  moleftia,  laudatio  haec  conftat,  O  hominem  litc- 
^^  ratum !  Simos  hoc  titulo  rufticiore  contenti,  O 
^'  virum  bonum!*-  We  may  add,  and  Senec*^ 
might  have  added  in  his  own  ftile,  and  according 
to  the  manners  and  charafters  of  his  own  age,  ano- 
ther title  as  ruftic,  and  as  little  in  faftiion,  "  O  vi- 
"  rum  fapientia  fua  fimplicen^,  et  fin^iplicitate  fua 
^^  fapieiitem !  O  \irurja  utilem  fibi,  fuis,  reipubli- 
^  **  cae. 
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<^  cae,  et  humano  generi  !'*  I  have  faid  perhap* 
already,  out  no  matter,  it  cannot  be  repeated  too 
joften,  that  the  drift  of  all  philofophy,  and  of  all  po- 
litical fpeculations,  ought  to  be  the  making  us  bet- 
ter men,  and  better  citizens.  Thofeftudies,  which 
have  no  intention  towards  improving  our  moral  cha- 
raifters,  have  no  pretence  to  be  ftyled  philofophical. 
"  Quis  eft  enim,"  fays  Tully  in  his  offices,  "qui 
*^  nuUis  officii  praeceptis,  tradendis.  philofophum  fe 
*'  audeat  dicere  ?"  Whatever  poliucal  fpeculations, 
inftead  of  preparing  us  to  be  ufeful  to  fociety  and  to 
promote  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  are  only  fyftems 
for  gratifying  private  ambition,  and  promoting  pri- 
vate interefts  at  the  public  expence ;  all  fuch,  I  fay, 
deferve  to  be  burnt,  and  the  authors  of  them  io 
flarve,  like  Machiavel,  inajaiU 
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OF   THE 

STUDY     OF     HISTORY. 
I.  E  T  T  E  R    V. 

I.  The  great  ufe  of  hiftory,  properly  fo  called,  as 
diftinguifhed  from  the  writings  of  mere  annalifts 
and  antiquaries. 

II.  Greek  and  Roman  hiftorians. 

III.  Some  idea  of  a  complete  hiftory. 

IV.  Further  cautions  to  be  obferved  in  this  ftudy, 
and  the  regulation  of  it  according  to  the  different 
profeflions,  and  fituations  of  men :  above  all,  the 
ufe  to  be  made  of  it  (i)  by  divines,  and  (2)  by 
thofe  who  are  called  to  the  fervice  of  their  coun- 
try. 

I  REMEMBER  my  laft  letter  ended  abruptly,  and 
.  a  long  interval  has  fince  paffed :  fo  that  the  thread 
I  had  then  fpun  has  flipt  from  me.  I  will  try  to  re- 
cover it,  and  to  purfue  the  taflc  your  lordfhip  has 
obliged  me  to  continue;  Befides  the  pleafure  of 
obeying  your  orders,  it  is  likewife  of  fome  advan- 
tage to  myfelf,  to  recoiled  my  thoughts,  and  re- 
fume  a  ftudy  in  which  I  was  converfant  formerly. 
For  nothing  can  be  more  true  than  that  faying  of 
Solon  reported  by  Plato,"  tho'  cenfured  by  him,  im- 
pertinently 
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pertinently  enough  in  one  of  his  wild  books  of  Iaw$ 
—— "  Affidue  addifcens,  ad  fenium  venio/*  Th^ 
truth  is,  the  mod  knowing  man,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  longeft  life,  will  have  always  much  to  learn, 
and  the  wifeft  and  beft  much  improve.  Jhis  rule 
will  hold  in  the  knowledge  and  improvement  to  be 
acquired  by  the  ftudy  of  hiftory :  and  therefore  eveir 
he  who  has  gone  to  this  fchool  in  his  youth,  fliould 
not  negleft  it  in  his  age.  "  I  read  in  Livy,'*  fays 
«^  Montague,  "  what  another  man  does  not:  ancj  * 
*«  Pluta^rch  read  thdre  what  I  do  not."  Juft  fo  the 
fame  man  may  read  at  fifty  what  he  did  not  read  in 
the  fame  book  at  five  and  twenty  :  at  leaft  I  have 
found  it  fo,  by  my  own  experience,  on  many  occa- 
iions. 

By  comparing,  in  this  ftudy,  the  experience  of 
other  men  and  other  ages  with  our  own,  we  im- 
prove both;  we  analyfe,  as  it  were,  philofophy. 
We  reduce  all  the  abftraft  fpeculations  of  ethics^ 
and  all  the  general  rules  of  human  policy,  to  their 
firft  principles.  With  thefe  advantages  every  man 
may,  tho*  few  men  do,  advance  daily  towards  thofe 
ideas,  thofe  increated  elTences  a  Platonift  would  fay, 
which  no  human  creature  can  reach  in  practice,  but 
in  the  neareft  approaches  to  which  the  perfeftion  of 
our  nature  confifts ;  becauffe  every  approach  of  this 
kind  renders  a  man  better,  and  wifer  for  himfelf, 
for  his  family,  for  the  little  community  of  h}s  own 
country,  and  for  the  great  community  of  the  world. 
Be  not  furprifed,  my  lord,  at  the  order  in  which  I 
place  thefe  objefts.  Whatever  order  divines  and 
jnoralifts,  who  contemplate  the  duties  belonging  to 
thefe  objefts,  may  place  them  in,  this  is  the  order 
they  hold  in  nature :  and  I  have  always  thought 
that  we  mipjit  lead  ourfelves  and  others  to  private 
virtue,  nitore  effectually  bv  a  due  obfervation  of  this 
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order,  than  by  any  of  thofe  fublirae  refinements 
that  pervert  it. 

Self-love  but  ferves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake  j 
As  the  fmall  pebble  ftirs  the  peaceful  lake. 
The  centre  mov'd,  a  circle  ftrait  fucceeds ; 
Another  ftill,  and  ftill  another  fpreads : 
Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  firft  it  will  embrace. 
His  country  next,  and  nfext  all  human  race.  - 

So  fmgs  our  friend  Pope,  my  lord,  and  fo  I  believe. 
So  I  fhall  prove  too,  if  I  miftake  not,  in  an  epiftle 
I  am  about  to  write  tp  him,  in  order  to  complete  a 
fet  that  were  writ  fome  years  ago. 

A  MAN  of  my  age,  who  returns  to  the  ftudy  of 
hiftory,  has  no  time  to  lofe,  becaufe  he  has  little  to 
live :  a  man  of  your  lordftiip's  age  has  no  time  to 
lofe,  becaufe  he  has  much  to  do.  For  different  rea- 
fons  therefore  the  fame  rules  will  fuit  us.  Neither 
of  us  muft  grope  in  the  dark,  neither  of  us  muft 
wander  in  the  light.  I  have  done  the  firft  formerly 
a  good  deal ;  "  ne  verba  mihi  darentur ;  he  aliquid 
*'  effe,  in  hac  recondita  antiquitatis  fcientia,  magni 
*'  ac  fecreti  boni  judicaremus."  If  you  take  my 
word,  you  will  throw  none  of  your  time  away  in  the 
fame  manner :  and  I  Ihall  have  the  lefs  regret  for 
that  which  I  have  mifpent,  if  I  perfuade  you  to  haften 
down  from  the  broken  traditions  of  antiquity,  to 
the  more  entire  as  well  as  more  auth^mtic  hiftories 
of  ages  more  modern.  In  the  ftudy  of  thefe  we  fhall 
find  many  a  complete  fene$  of  events,  preceded  by 
a  deduftion  of  their  immediate  and  remote  caufes, 
related  in  their  full  extent,  and  accompanied  with 
fuch  a  detail  of  circumftances,  and  charaders,  as 
may  tranfport  the  attentive  reader  back  to  the  very 
time,  make  him  a  party  to  the  councils,  and  an 
aftor  in  the  whole  fcene  of  affairs.  Such  draughts. 
as  thefe,  either  found  in  hiftory  or  extracted  by  our 
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own  application  from  it,  and  fuch  alone  are  truly 
ufefiiL  This  hiftory  becomes  what  fhe  ought  to  be, 
and  what  fhe  has  been  fometimes  called,  <'  magiflra 
vitae,"  the  miftrefs,  like  philofophy,  of  human  life. 
If  fhe. is  not  this,  fhe  is  at  befl  "  nuntia  vetuflatis,'^* 
the  gazette  of  antiquity,  or  a  dry  regifler  of  ufelefs 
anecdotes.  Suetonius  fays  that  Tiberius  ufed  to 
enquire  of  thfe  grammarians,  "  quae  mater  Hecu- 
**  bae  ?  quod  Achilles  nomen  inter  virgines  fuiffet  ? 
**  quid  Syrenes  cantare  fint  folitae  ?**  Seneca  men- 
tions certain  Greek  authors,  who  examined  very 
accurately,  whether  Anacreon  loved  wine  or  women 
beft,  whether  Sapho  was  a  common  whore,  with 
other  points  of  equal  importance :  and  I  make  no 
doubt  but  that  a  man,  better  acquainted  than  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  with  the  learned  perfons  of  our  own 
country,  might  find  fome  who  have  difcovered  fe- 
veral  anecdotes  concerning  the  giant  Albion,  con- 
cerning Samothes  the  fon  or  Brito  the  grandfon  of 
Japhet,  and  concerning  Brutus  who  led  a  colony 
into  our  ifland  after  the  fiege  of  Troy,  as  the  others 
repeopled  it  after  the  deluge.  But  ten  millions  of 
fuch  anecdotes  as  thefe,  tho*  they  were  true;  and 
complete  authentic  volumes  of  Egyptian  or  Chal- 
dean, of  Greek  or  Latin,  of  Gallic  or  Britifb,  of 
French  or  Saxon  records,  would  be  of  no  value  in 
my  fenfe,  becaufe  of  no  ufe  towards  our  improve- 

'-  ment  in  wifdora  and  virtue ;  if  they  contained  no- 
thing more  than  dynafties  and  genealogies,  and  a 
bare  mention  of  remarkable  events  in  the  order  of 
time,  like  journals,  chronological  tables,  or  dry  and 
meagre  annals. 

I  SAY  the  fame  of  all  thofe  tnodern  comppfitions 
in  which  we  find  rather  the  heads  of  hiftory,  than 
any  thing  that  deferves  to  be  called  hiftory.  Their 
authors  are  either  abridgers  or  compilers.     The  firft 

do  neither  honor  to  themfelves  nor  good  to  man- 
kind J 
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kind ;  for  furdy  the  abridger  is  in  a  form  below  the  , 
tranflator;  and  the  book,  at  leaft  the  hiftory,  that  | 
wants  to  be  abridged,  does  not  deferye  to  be  read.  W 
They  have  done  anciently  a  great  deal  of  hurt  by 
fubftituting  many  a  bad  book  in  the  place  of  a  good 
one ;  and  by  giving  occafion  to  men,  ^ho  contented 
themfelves  with  extfafts  and  abridgments,  to  ne- 
gleft,  and  through  their  negled,  to  lofe  the  invalu- 
able originals  :  for  which  reafon  I  curfe  Conftantine 
Porphyrpgenetes  as  heartily  as  I  do  Gregory.     The 
fecond  are  of  fome  ufe,  as  far  as  they  contribute  to 
preferve  public  afts,  and  dates,  and  the  memory  of 
great  events.     But  they  who  are  thus  employed  have 
feldom  the  means  of  knowing  thofe  private  paffages 
on  which  all  public  tranfadions  depend,  and  as  feU 
dom  the  Ikill  and  the  talents  neceffary  to  put  what 
they  do  know  well  together :  they  cannot  fee  the 
working  of  the  mine,  but  their  induftry  coUefts  the 
matter  that  is  thrown  out.     It  is  the  bufinefs,  or  it 
fliould  be  fo,  of  others  to  feparate  the  pure  ore 
from  the  drofs,  to  ftamp  it  into  coin,  and  to  enrich 
not  encumber  mankind.     When  there  are  none  fuf- 
ficient  to  this  talk,  there  may  be  antiquaries,  and 
there  may  be  journalifts  or  annalifts,  but  there  are 
no  hiftorians*  ^-^"' 

■^ — i'A'  is  wuith  while  to  obferve  the  progrftfii  rhnt  th^ 
Romans  and  the  Greeks  made  towards  hiftory.  The 
Romans  had  journalifts  or  annalifts  from  the  very 
beginning  of  their  ft  ate.  '  In  the  fixth  century,  or 
very  near  it  at  fooneft,  they  began  to  have  antiqua- 
ries, and  fome  attempts  were  made  towards  writing 
of  hiftory.  I  call  thefe  firft  hiftorical  produftions 
attempts  only  or  effays :  and  they  were  no  more,  nei- 
.  ther  among  the  Romans  nor  among  the  Greeks. 
.  *'  Graeci  ipfi  fic  initio  fcriptitarunt  ut  nofter  Cato, 
^'  ut  Piftor,  ut  Pifo."  It  is  Antony,  not  the  tri- 
umvir, my  lord,  bul  his  grandfather  the  famous 

orator,  I 
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orator,  who  fays  this  in  the  fecond  book  of  Tully 
de  oratore:  he  adds  afterwards,  ^'  Itaque  quails 
<^  apud  Graecos  Pherecydes,  Hellanicus,  Acufilaus, 
•^  aliique  permulti,  talis  nofter  Cato,  et  PIdor,  et 
«  Pifo/'    I  know  that  Antony  fpeaks  here  ftriftly 
of  defefl:  of  ftyle  and  want  of  oratory.     They  were, 
*'  tantummodo  narratores,  non  exomatores,*'  as  he 
expreffes  himfelf :  but  as  they  wanted  ftile  and  fkili 
to  write  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  anfwer  all  the 
ends  of  hiftory,  fo  they  wanted  materials.     Phere- 
cydes writ  foniething  about  Iphigenia,  and  the  fefti- 
vals  pf  Bacchus.     Hellanicus,  was  a  poetical  hifto- 
rian,  and  Acufilaus  graved  genealogies  on  plates  of 
brafs.     Piftor,  who  is  called  by  Livy  "  fcriptorum 
antiquiffimus,'*  publiflied,  I  think,  fome  fhort  anw 
lials  of  his  own  time.     Neither  he  nor  Pifo  could 
have  fufficient  materials  for  the  hiftory  of  Rome ; 
nor  Cato,  I  prefume,  even  for  the  antiquities  df 
Italy.     The  Romans,  with  the  other  people  of  that 
country,  were  then  juft  rifingout  of  barbarity,  and 
growing  acquainted  with  letters  ;  for  thqfe  that  the 
Grecian  colonies  might  bring  into  Sicily,  and  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Italy,  fpread  little,  or  laft^d  little, 
and  made  in  the  whole  no  figure.     And  whatever, 
learning  might  have  flotiflied  among  the  antient 
Etrurians,  which  was  perhaps  at  moft  nothing  better 
than  augury,  and  divination,  and  fuperftitious  rites, 
which  were  admired  and  cultivated  in  ignorant  ages, 
even  that  was  almoft  entirely  worn  out  of  memory. 
Pedants,  who  would  impofe  all  the  traditions  of  the 
four  firft  ages  of  Rome,  for  authentic  hiftory,  have 
infifted  much  on  certain  annals,  of  which  mention 
is  made  in  the  very  place  I  have  juft  now  quoted. 
"  Ab  initio  rerum  Romanarum"  fays  the  fame  in- 
terlocutor, "  ufque  ad  P.  Mucium  pontificem  max- 
*'  imum,  res  omnes  fingulbrum  annorum  ihandabat 
"  Uteris  pontifcx  maximus,  effer^batque  in  album, 
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^  et  t)i'opotiebat  tabulam  domi,  poteftae  iit  efiet  po- 
^^  piilo  cogno&endi ;  iidemque  etiam  nunc  annates 
^^  raaximi  nominantur/'     ]^,  my  lord,  be  pieafed 
to  tikd  notice,  that  the  ver^'^iftinfiion  I  make  is 
made  here  between  a  bat-e  annaltit  and  an  biftotian : 
'*  erat  hiftoria  nihil  aliud,*'  in  thefe  early  days^ 
*^  nifi  annaliam  ccMifeftio/*     Take  notice  likewife, 
by  the  way,  that  Livy,  whofe  particular  application 
it  had  been  to  fearch  into  this  matter,  affirms  pofi- 
tivcly  that 'the  greatcft  patt  of  all  public  and  private 
monuments^  among  which  hq  fpecifies  thef^  very  an- 
nals, had  baen  deftroyed  in  the  fack  of  Rome  by 
the  Oauls :  and  Plutarch  cites  (ilodius  for  the  fame 
difertion,  in  the  life  of  Numa  Pompilius.     Take  no- 
tice, in  the  laft  place,  oi  that  which  is  more  imme- 
diateiy  to  our  pfefent  purpofe.     Thefe  annals  could 
contain  nothing  mor(?  than  fhort  minutes  or  memo* 
tanduras  hung  up.  in  a  table  at  the  pomiff's  houfe^ 
Kke  the  rules  of  the  game  jn  a  biUiard-roon^,  and 
much  fuch  hiftory  as  we  have  in  the  epitomies  pre- 
fixed to  the  books  of  Livy  or  of  any  other  hiftorian^ 
in  lapidary  infcriptions,  or  in  fome  modern  alma- 
nacs.    Materials  for  hiftory  they  were  no  doubt, 
but  feanty  and  infufficieni ;  fiich  as  thofe  ages  could 
produce  when  writing  and  reading  were  accomplifli- 
ments  fo  uncommon,  that  the  praetor  was  direded 
by  law,  *«  clavuin  pangeie,"  to  drive  a  nail  into  the 
door  of  a  temple,  that  the  number  of  years  might 
be  r^koned  by  the  number  of  nails.     Such  in  fliort 
as  we  have  in  raonkifh  annalifts^  and  other  antient 
chroniclers  of  nations  now  in  being :  but  not  fuch 
as  can  entitle  the  authors  of  them  to  be  called  hifto- 
rians,  nor  can  enable  others  to  write  hiftory  in  that 
fulnefs  in  which  it  muft  be  written  to  become  a  lef- 
fon  of  ethics  and  politics.     The  truth  is,  nations, 
like  men,  have  their  infancy :  and  the  few  paflages 
of  that  time,  which  they  retain,  are  not  fuch  as  de- 
VoL.lI.  Y  .  ferved 
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ferved  mofi:  to  be  remembered ;  but  Aich  as^,  bem^ 
moft  proportioned  to  that  age,  made  the  ftrongeft 
impreilions  on  their  minds.  In  thofe  nations  that 
preferve  their  dominion  long,  and  grow  up  to  man-* 
hood^  the  elegant  as  well  as  the  neceifary  arts  and 
fciences  are  improved  to  fome  degree  of  perfeftion  j 
and  hiftory,  that  was  at  firft  intended  only  to  re- 
cord the  names,  or  perhaps  the  general  charafters 
of  fome  famous  men,  and  to  tranfmit  in  grofs  the 
remarkable  events  of  every  age  to  pofterity^  is  rsufed 
to  anfwer  another,  and  a  nobler  end. 

II.  Thus  it  happened  among  the  Greeks,  but 
much  more  among  the  Romans,  nrtwithftanding 
the  prejudices  in  favor  of  the  former,  even  among 
the  latter.     1  have  fometimes  thought  that  Virgil 
might  have  juftly  afcribed  to  his  countrymen  the 
praife  of  writing  hiftory  better^  as  well  as  that  of 
affording  the  nobleft  fubjefts  for  it,  in  thofe  famous 
verfes,*  where  the  different  excellencies  of  the  two 
nations  are  fo  finely  touched :  but  he  would  have 
weakened  perhaps  by  lengthening,  and  have  flat- 
tened the  climax.     Open  Herodotus,  you  are  en- 
tertained by  an  agreeable  ftory-teller,  who  meant  to 
entertain,  and  nothing  more.     Read  Thucydides  or 
Xenophon,  you  are  taught  indeed  as  well  as  enter- 
tained :  and  the  ftatefm,an  or  the  general,  the  philo- 
fopher  or  the  orator,  fpeaks  to  you  in  every  page. 
They  wrote  on  fubjefts  on  which  ihey  were  well  in- 
formed, and  they  treated  them  fully :  they  main- 

*  ExcudeLt  alii  fpirantia  molUus  aera. 

Credo  equidem:  vivos  ducent  de  marmore  vultus; 
Orabunt  caufas  melius:  coelique  meatus 
Defctibent  ladio,  et  furgentia  fidera  dicent : 
Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento:  , 
IJac  libi  erunt  krtes;  pacifque  imponere  morem, 

.     Par  cere  fubjeftis,  et  debellare  fupetbos. 

taiped 
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tained  the  dignity  of  hiftory,  and  thought  it  beneath 
them  to  vamp  up  old  traditions,  like  the  writers  of 
their  age  and  country,  and  to  be  the  trumpeters  of  a 
lying  antiquity.     The  Gyropaedia  of  Xenophon  may 
be  objefted  perhaps  j  but  if  he  gave  it  for  a  romance, 
not  an  hiftory,  as  he  might  for  aught  we  can  tell,  it 
is  out  of  the  cafe :  and  if  he  gave  it  for  an  hiftory, 
not  a  romance,  I  fhould  prefer  his  authority  to  that 
of  Herodotus  or  any  other  pf  his  countrymen:    But 
however  this  might  be,  and  whatever  merit  we  may 
juftly  afcribe  to  thefe  two  writers,  who  were  almoft 
lingle  in  their  kind,  and  who  treated  but  fmall  por- 
tions of  hiftory ;  certain  it  is  in  general,  that  the 
levity  as  well  as  the  loquacity  of  the  Greeks  made 
them  incapable  of  keeping  up  to  the  true  ftatidard 
£>f  hiftory :    and  even  Polybius  and  Dionyfius  of 
HalicarnufTes  muft  bow  to  the  great  Roman  authors* 
Many  principal  men  of  that  commonwealth  wrote 
.memorials  of  their  own  aftions  and  their  own  times : 
Sylla,    Gaefar,    Labienus,   PoUio,    Auguftus,    and 
others.     What  writers  of  memorials,  what  com- 
pilers of  the  materia  hiftorica  were  thefe  ?     What 
genius  was  neceffary  to  finifh  up  the  pidures  that 
fuch  matters  had  fketched  ?  Rome  afforded  men  that 
were  equal  to  the  tafk.     Let  the  remains,  the  pre-» 
cious  remains,  of  Salluft,  of  Livyi  and  of  Tacitus, 
witnefs  this  truth.     When  Tacitus  wrote,  even  the 
,  appearances  of  virtue  had  been  long  profcribed,  and 
tafte  was  grown  corrupt  as  well  as  manners.     Yet 
hiftory  preferved  her  integrity  and  her  lufl;re.     She 
preferved  them    in   the  writings  of  fome  whom 
Tacitus  mentions,  in  none  perhaps  more  than  his 
own ;  every  line  of  which  out-weighs  whole  pages 
of  fuch  a  rhetor  as  Pamianus  Sttada.     I  fingle  him 
out  among  the  moderns^  becaufe  he  had  the  foolilh 
prefumption  to  cenfure  Tacitua,  and  to  write  hiftory 
Y  a  himfelf : 
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himfelf :  and  your  lordfhlp  will  forgive  this  Aorf  cx-r 
curfion  in  honor  of  a  favorite  author. 

What  a  fchool  of  private  and  public  virtue  bad 
been  opened  to  us  at  the  refurreftion  of  learning,  if 
the  latter  hiftorian«  of  the  Roman  commonwealth^ 
and  the  firft  of  the  fucceeding  monarchy,  feadcome 
down  to  tis  entire  f  The  few  that  are  come  down^ 
tho'  broken  and  imperfeft,  compofe  the  bdl  body 
of  hiftory  that  we  have,  nay  the  only  body  of  anti- 
ent  hiftory  that  deferves  to  be  an  objeft  of  ftudy^r  It 
fkils  us  indeed  mod  at  that  remarkiable  and  fatal  pe- 
riod, where  our  reafonable  curibfity  is  railed  the 
higheftr  Livy  employed  five  and  forty  books  to 
bring  his  hiftoify  down  to  the  end  of  the  fixth  cen- 
tury,  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  fixth  Punic  war  :- 
but  he  employed  ninety  five  to  bring  it  down  from 
the  thence  to  the  death  of  Drufus ;  that  is,  through 
ihe  cpurfe  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
Apion,  Dion  Caflius,  and  others,  nay  even  Piu-r 
tarch  included,  make  us  but  poor  amends  for  what 
is  loft  of  Liyy,  Among  all  the  ad^^entitious  help^ 
by  which  we  endeavor  to  fupply  this  lofs  in  fome  de-^ 
gree,  the  bell  are  thofe  which  we  find  fcs^ttered  up 
and  dawn  in  the  works  of  Tully.  Hiis  Orations, 
particularly,  and  his  J^etters,  contain  many  curious 
anecdotes  and  inftruftive  refleftions,  concerning  tJie 
intrigues  and  machinations  that  were  carried  on 
againft  liberty,  from  Catiline's  conlpiracy  to  Caefar's, 
'Hie  ftate  of  the  government,  the'  conftitiitfon  and 
temper  of  the  feveral  parties,  and  the  charafters  of 
the  principal  perfons  who  figured  at  that  tioieon  the 
J)ubHc  ftage,  are  to  be  feen  there  in  a  ffronger  and 
truer  light  than  they  woijld  have  appeared  perhaps 
if  he  had  writ  ptrrpofely  on  this  fubje^,  and  even  in 
thofe  memoriais  which  he*  fomewftere  promifes  At- 
ticus  to  write.  *'  Excudam  aKquod  Heraelidium 
•^  opus^  (][uod  lateat  in  thefauris  tuis**'     He  would 
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fwttdly  have  uilmalked  in  fuch  a  wdf k,  as  freely  st^ 
5ft  fainlUar  occafiohal  letters,  Pomp(iy,  Cato,  Btutusii^ 
n^y  Wmfolf ;  the  fow  m^  of  Rome,-   oti  -whote 
^raifes  ht  d^velt  '^ith  tfie  greateft  complacency.  The 
age  ifi  itt^Hkh  Liwf  flarifhed  abounded  with  fuch  mas 
tetiak  fis  thtfe ;  they  wer'e  ftefli,  they  were  authefi-  ; 
tic ;  ;it  "^i^  eafy  to  produre  them,  h  was  fafe  io  ettir 
piay  them.     How  he  did  «mp4oy  them  in  executing 
the  fecbnd  part  of  his  defign,  we  may  judge  by  hi& 
^i^Guticfn  of  the  firfl: :  and,  loWn  to  youflotd&ip, 
J  fliould  be  glad  to  exchaftg^,  if  it  Were  poflible^ 
.what  we  have  of  this  hiftoty  for  what  We  haV6  ribf. 
Would  you  not  be  glad,  my  lord,  to  fefe,  iri  qrxt 
ftupeindous  draught,  the  Wholp  progrefs  of  that  gor 
vernment  from  liberty  to  fervitude  ?  'the  ^hoJe  ferieg 
of  cslufes  alid  efFefts,  apparc^nt  jftid  red,  pubtic  iitd 
private  ?  tbofe  whic$  alt  men  faw  and  aB  good  mek 
lamented  and  bppofed  at  the  time ;  and  thbfe  which 
Were  (o  difguifed  to  the  ptejudices,  to  the  pattialities 
i>f  a  divided  people,  and  even  to  the  c6rl'Uf)tJon  of 
mankind j  <that  many  did  hot»  atid  that  mafiy  coutql 
j>retend  they  did  tiot,  difcern  them,  till  it  ^as  too 
late  tQ  refill  them  ?  I  am  iotty  to  fay  k,  tfcfis  patt  of 
jthe  Romah  ftory  would  be  not  only  more  curious  and 
more  authentic  thatt  the  formet,  but  of  more  imme- 
diate and  mote  important  appUcatioil  to  the  prefen^ 
liate  of  Bfitaln.     But  it  is  lofl :  the  tots  is  irrepa- 
rable, arid  yo^ur  lordfhip  wSl  t^at  blame  m^g  for  de- 
ploring it. 

IIL  TftfiY  who  fet  tip  for  fcepiicifm  may  not  re- 
gret the  lofs  of  ftich  art  hiftory ;  but  (his  t  will  be 
t&oW  to  artcrt  to  them,  that  att  hiltofy  mull  he  writ' 
oft  this  plaft,  arid  mull  ain>  at  leatft  at  fhefe  perfec- 
tidfts,  of  it  wilf  anfwef  fuffidemly  none  of  the  inten- 
tions of  hiftof y.  That  it  will  ildt  aftfwer  ftifficiently 
the  intention  t  have  irtfiftcfd  tipon  ifi  fhefe  letters, 
itfaajt  of  iftftr lining  poffetity  by  .the  exam^ple  of  for- 
mer 
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mer  ages,  is  manifeft :  and  I  think  it  is  a^  manifefl:, 
that  an  hiftory  cannot  be  faid  even  to  relate  faith-^ 
fully,  and  inform  us  truly,  that  does  not  relatie  fullyj 
•  pind  inform  us  pf  a)l  that  is  necefiary  to  make  a  true 
judgment  concerning  the  matters  contained  in  it, 
flaked  fa£ks,  without  the  caufes  that  produced  then^ 
and  the  circumftances  that  accompanied  them,  are 
pot  fufEcient  to  charafterife  adions  or  coupfels.  The 
nice  degrees  of  wifdoni  and  of  folly,  of  virtue  and 
of  vice,  will  iiot  onjy  be  undifcovjprablp  in  them ; 
but  we  muft  be  very  often  unable  to  determine  upder 
'which  of  thefe  characters  they  fall  in  general.    The 
Sceptics  I  am  fpeakjng  of  are  therefore  guilty  of  this 
^bfurdity  ;  the  nearer  an  hiftory  comes  to  the  true 
idea  of  hiftory,  the  better  it  informs  and  the  more 
it  inftrufts  us,  f he  inore  worthy  to  be  rqefted  it  apr 
pears  to  them.     I  have  f^id  and  allpwed  enough  to 
content  any  reafonable  man  about  the  uncertainty  of 
hiftory,     I  have  owned  that  the  beft  are  defeftive, 
and  I  will  add  in  this  place  an  obfervatipn  which 
did  not,  I  think,  occur  to  me  before,     Conjefture 
is  not  always  diftinguiflied  perhaps  as  it  ought  to  be  j 
fo  that  an  ingenio^s  writier  may  fgnjetimes  do  very 
Jnnpcently,  what  a  malicious  writer  does  very  crimir 
nally  as  ofjpen  as  he  dares,  and  a^  his  malice  require^ 
it :  he  may  account  for  "events  after  they  have  hap- 
pened, by  a  fyftem  of  caufes  and  conduct  that  did 
not  really  produce  them,  tho'  it  mjght  poifibly  or 
even  probably  have  produced  them.     But  this  obfer- 
yation,  like  feveral  pthers,  becomes  a  reafop  for  ex- 
'    amining  and  comparing  authorities,  and  for  prefej- 
ing  fome,  not  for  ripjefting  ^IL    Davila,  a  noble 
hiftorian  furely,  apd  one  whom  I  fliould  not  fcruple 
to  confefs  equ^Iin  many  refpeSs  to  Livy,  as  I  fliould 
not  fcruple  to  prefer  his  countryman  Guicciardin  to 
Thucydides  in  every  refpeft  ;  Davila,  toy  Iprd,  was 
^cqu/e^,  froiii  the  firfl  publication  of  his  hiftory,  qt 
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Bt  3caft  was  fufpefted,  of  too  much  refinement  and 
fubtlety,  in  dev'eloping  the  fecret  motives  of  a9:ions, 
in  laying  the  caufes  of  events  too  deep,  and  deducing 
them  often  through  a  fories  of  progreffion  too  com- 
plicated, and  too  artiftly  wrought.  But  yet  the  fuf- 
picious  perfon  who  (hould  rejefl:  this  hiftoriaa  upon 
fuch  general  inducements  as  thefe,  would  have  no 
grace  to  oppofe  his  fufpicions  to  the  authority  of  the 
firft  duke  of  Epernori,  who  had  been  an  aftgr,  and 
a  principal  aftor  too,  in  many  of  the  fcenes  *hat 
Davila  recites.  Girard,  fecretary  to  this  duke,  and 
no  contemptible  biographer,  relates,  that  this  hif*- 
tory  came  down  to  the  place  where  the  old  n:ian  re- 
fided  in  Gafcony,  a  little  before  his  death  ;  that  he 
read  it  to  him,  that  the  duke  confirmed  the  truth  of 
the  narration-s  in  it,  and  feemed  only  furprifed  by 
what  means  the  author  could  be  fo  well  informed 
of  the  moft  fecret  councils  and  mcafures  pf  thofip 
tim^s. 

IV.  I  HAvx  faid  enough  on  this  head,  and  your 
lordfhip  may  be  induced  perhaps,  by  what  I  have 
faid,  to  think  with  me,  that  fuch  hiftories  as  thefq, 
whether  antient  or  modern,  deferve  alone  to  be  ftu- 
diei  Let  us  leave  the  credak>us  learned'  to  write 
hiftory  without  materials,  or  to  ftudy  thofe  who  do 
fo ;  to  wrangle  about  antient  traditions,  and  to  ring 
different  changes  on  the  lame  fet  of  bells.  '  L^t  us 
leave  the  fceptics,  in  modern  as  well  as  antient  hif- 
tory, to  triumph  in  the  notable  difcovery  of  the  ides 
of  one  month  miflaken  for  the  calends  of  another, 
or  in  the  various  dates  and  contradiftory  circum- 
Hances  which  they  find  in  weekly  gazettes  and 
monthly  mercuries.  Whilft  they  are  thus  <;mployed, 
your  lordihip  and  I  will  proceed,  if  you  pleafe,  to 
x:onfider  more  clofely,  than  we  have  yet  done,  the 
rule  mentioned  above ;  that  I  mean  of  ufing  dif- 
«rnmejit  and  choice  in  the  ftudy  pf  th^.mo.ft  au- 
thentic 
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J  thentic  hiftory,  that  of  not  wandering"  in  the  ii^t^ 
which  is  as  neceflfary  as  that  of  not  groping  in  the 
dark,  ,  \ 

]  Man  is  the  fubjeft  bf  every  hiftory ;  and  to  kootir 
I  him  well,  we^smuft  fee  him  and  confide^  him,  as  hif^ 
;  tory  alone  can  prefent  him  to  uS,  in  every  age,  in 
\  every  country,  in  every  ftate,  in  life  and  in  death, 
I  Hillory  therefore  of  all  kinds,  of  civilized  and  uQGi*- 
vilized,  of  antient  and  modem  nations,  in  fhori  al) 
hiftory^  that  defcends  to  a  fufScient  detail  of  human 
aftions  and  characters,  is  ufeful  to  bring  us  ac- 
quainted with  our  fpecies,  nay  with  ourfelves.  To 
teach  and  to  inculcate  the  general  principles  of  vir- 
tue, and  the  general  rules  of  wifdom  and  good  po- 
licy, which  refult  from  fuch  details  of  actions  and 
charafters,  copies  for  the.  moft  part,  and  always 
ihould  come,  exprefsly  and  direftly  into  the  defign 
of  thofe  who  are  capable  of  giving  fuch  details :  and 
therefore  whilft  they  narrate  as  hiftorians,  they  bint 
often  a$  philofophers ;  they  put  into  our  hands,  as 
it  were,  on  every  proper  occafion,  the  endof  a  clue, 
that  ferves  to  remind  us  of  fearching,  and  to  guide 
us  in  the  fearch  of  that  truth  which  the  example  be- 
fore us  either  eftabliihes  or  illuftrates.  If  a  writer 
neglefts  this  part,  we  are  able  however  to  fupply  hia 
pegleft  by  our  own  attention  and  induftry ;  and 
when  he  gives  us  a  good  hiftory  of  Peruvians  or 
Mexicans^  of  Chinefe  or  Tartars,  of  Mufcovitcs  or 
Negroes,  we  may  blame  him,  but  we  muft  blame 
ourfelves  much  more,  if  we  do  not  make  it  a  good 
leffon  of  philofophy.  This  being  the  general  i^e  of 
hiftory,  it  is  not  to  be  neglefted.  Every  one  may 
make  it,  who  is  able  to  read  and  to  r^flell  on  what 
he  reads :  and  every  one  who  makes  it  will  find,  in 
his  degree,  the  benefit  that  arifes  from  an  early  ac- 
quaintance contradicted  in  this  manner  with  manr 
pud,    W?  are  not  only  paflengers  or  fojourners  in 
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this  wotld^  but  Wfc  are  abfblute  ftringers  at  the  fifft\^ 
fteps  we  make  in  it.  Our  guides  are  often  ignorant^ 
often^unfaithful.     By  thia  map  of  the  country  which 
hiftory  fpre3bd8  before  us^  we  may  learn,  if  we  pleafe^ 
to  guide,  ourJfelve^*     lA  our  journey  thfotrgh  it,  w« 
are  befet  on  every  fide*     We  are  befieged  fomethne* 
even  in  our  ftrongeft  holds.     Terrors  and  tempta*. 
tions,  cojddufted  by  the  paffions  of  other  men,  aC- 
fault  m:   and  our  own  pdffions,  that  correfpond 
with  tbefe,  betray  us*     Hiftory  is  a .  colleftian  of 
the  joumlils  of  thofe  who  have  travelled  through  thfe 
fame  country,  and  been  expofed  to  the  fame  acci- 
dents :  imd  theif  good  and  their  111  fuccefs  are  equally 
inftruaiTe*     lit  thia  purfuit  of  knowledge  an  im- 
menfe  i^eld  is  o|)ened  to  us :  general  hiftoties,  facred 
and  prolane.;.  tfad  biftdriea  of  particular  countries, 
particular  events^  particular  orders^  particular  men  ( 
memorials^  anecdotes,  travels*     But  we  muft  noti 
ramble  in  thta  field  without  difcernlnent  or  choice,  1 
nor  eveh  with  thefe  muft,  we  ramble  too  long? 

A«  to  the  choice  of  authors,  who  have  writ  on.  ' 
all  thefe  various  fubjefts^  fo  much  has  been  faid  by- 
learned  men  cofiderning  all  thofe  that  deferve  attenr 
tion,  and  their  fevetal  charaSers  are  fo  Well  efta- 
blilhed,  that  it  would  be  a  fort  of  pedantic  afFefta- 
tion  to  lead  your  lordfliip  through  fo  volumJnottSy 
and  at  the  fame  time  fo  eafy,  a  detail.  I  pafs  ife 
over  therefore  in  order  to  obferVe,  that  as  foon  At 
we  have  tak^  this  general  view  of  mankind,  and 
of  the  courfc  of  human  affairs  in  different  ages  and 
different  parts  of  the  world,  we  ought  to  apply,  and^ 
ihe  (hortnefs  of  human  life  confidered,  to  confine 
ourfelvcs  almoft  entirely  in  our  ftudy  of  hiftory,  to 
fuch  hiftories  as  have  an  immediate  relation  to  ouf 
profeiQons,  or  to  our  rank  and  fituationln  the  foci* 
^ty  to  'Vfhich  we  belong.    Let  in^  inftance in  thd 
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pr<^effion  of  dkinity,  as  the  nobled  and  the  moft 
important. 

(i)  I  HAVE  faid  fo  much  concerning  the  fliare 
which  divines  of  all  religions  have  taken  in«  the  cor- 
ruption of  hiftory,  that  1  fliould  have  anathemas 
pronounced  againft  me,  no  doubt,  in  the  ea(t  and 
the  weft,  by  the  dairo,  the  mufti,  arid  the  pope,  if 
thefe  letters  were  fubmitted  to  ecclefiaftical  cenfure  j 
for  furely,  my  lord,  the  clergy  have  a  better  title, 
than  the  fons  of  Apollo,  to  be  called  *'  genus  irri- 
**  tabile  vatum." .  What  would  it  be,  if  I  went 
about  to  fliew,  how  many  of  the  chriftian  clergy 
abufe,  by  mifreprefentation  and  falfe  quotation,  the 
hiftory  they  can  no  longer  corrupt  ?  And  yet  this 
tafk  would  not  be,  even  to  me,  an  hard  one.  But 
as  I  mean  to  fpeak  in  this  place  of  chriftian  divines 
alone,  fo  I  mean  to  fpeak  of  fuch  of  thehi  particu- 
larly  as  may  be  called  divines  without  any  fneer ;  of 
fuch  of  them,  for  fome  fuch  I  think  there  are,  as  be- 
lieve themfelves,  and  would  have  mankind  believe  j 
not  for  temporal  but  fpiritual  intereft,  not  for  the 
fake  of  the  clergy,  but  for  the  fake  of  mankind* 
Now  it  has  been  long  matter  of  aftonifliment  to  me, 
how  fuch  p^rfonsas  th'efe  could  take  fuch  filly  pains 
to  eftablilh  myftery  on  metaphyfics,  revelation  on 
philofophy,  and  matters  of  faft  on  abftraft  reafon- 
ing  ?  A  religion  founded  on  the  authority  of  a  divine 
miflion,  confirmed  by  propheciesand mirades,  appeals 
to  fafts :  and  the  fafts  muft  be  proved  as  all  other 
fafts  that  pafs  for  authentic  are  proved  ;  for  faith  fo 
rcafonable  after  this  proof,  is  abfurd  before  it.  If 
they  are  thus  proved,  the  religion  will  prevail  with- 
out the  affiftance  of  fo  much  profound  reafpning :  if 
they  are  not  thus  proved,  the  authority  of  it  will 
fink  in  the  world  even  with  this  affiftance.  The  di- 
vines objeft  in  their  difputes  with  atheifts,  and  they 
©bjed  very  juftly,  that  thefe  men  require  improper 
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proofs  ;  proofs  that  ate  not  fuited  to  the  nature  of 
the  fubjeA,  and  then  cavil  that  fuch  proofs  are  not 
furniflied.     But  what  then  do  they  mean,  to  fall 
into  the  fame  abfurdity  themfelves  in  their  difputes 
with  iheifts,  and  to  din  improper  proofs  in  ears  that 
are  opea  to  proper  proofs  ?     The  matter  is  of  great 
moment,  my  lord,  and  I  make  no  excufe  for  the 
zeal  which  obliges  me  to  dwell  a  little  on  it.     A  fe- 
rious  and  honeft  application  to  the  ftudy  of  ecclefiaf- 
tical  hiftory,  and  every  part  of  profane  hiftory  and 
chronology  relative  to  it,  is  incumbent  on  fuch  re- 
verend perfons  as  are  here  fpoken  of,  on  a  double  v 
account :  becaufe  hiftory  alone  can  furnifli  the  pro- 
per proofs,  that  the  religion  they  teach  is  of  God ; 
and  becaufe  the  unfair  manner,  in  which  thefe  proofs 
have  been  alid  are  daily  furrufeed,  creates  prejudi- 
ces, and  gives  advantages  againft  chfiftialiity  that 
require  to  be  removed.     No  fcholar  will  dare  to 
deny,  that  falfe  hiftory,  as  well  as  fham  miracles, 
has  been  employed  to  propagate  chriftianity  for- 
merly :  and  whoever  examines  the  writers  of  our 
own  age,  will  find  the  fame  abufe  of  hiftory  conti- 
nued.    Many   and  many  inftances  of  this   abufe 
might  be  produced.     It  is  grown  into  cuftom,  wri- 
ters copy  one  another,  and  the  miftake  that  was  com- 
mitted, or  the  falfehood  that  wa8  invented  by  one^  is 
adopted  by  hundreds, 

Abb  AD  IE  fays  in  his  famous  book,  that  the  gof- 
pel  of  St.  Matthew  is  cited  by  Clemens  biftiop  of 
Rome,  a  difciple  of  the  apoftles;  that  Barnabas 
cites  it  in  his  -  epiftle  ;  that  Ignatius  and  Polycarpe 
receive  it ;  and  that  the  fame  fathers,  that  give  tef- 
timony  for  Matthew,  give  it  likewife  for  Mark. 
Nay  your  lordftiip  will  find,  that  the  prefent  bilhop 
of  London,  in  his  third  paftoral  letter,  fpeaks  to  the 
fame  effeft.-  I  will  not  trouble  you  nor  myfelf  with 
apy  more  inftances  of  the  fame  kind.     Let  this. 
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which  occurred  to  me  as  I  was  wfitiilg,  fufEce.  tt  ' 
may  well  fufficcj  for  J  prefume  the  fauft  adranccd  by 
the  minifter  and  the  bifhop  is  4  miftake.  If  the  fa^ 
thers  of  the  firft  century  do  ijiention  fome  paff^s 
thajt  are  agreeable  to  what  we  read  in  our  evangelins^ 
will  it  foUow  that  thefe  fathers  h)id  the  fame  gofpels 
before  them  ?  To  fay  fo  i^-^-manifeft  abufe  of  hif- 
tory,  and  quite  inexcufat)le  in  writers  that  knew,  or 
ihould  have  known,  tliat  thefe  fethers  made  u(fe  of 
other  gofpels,  wherein  fuch  palf^88^  mi^t  be^coh- 
tainecC  or  they  migjht  be  preferved  ih  uiawritten  tfa- 
dition.  Befides  which  I  could  almojrt:  yentui^  to  af* 
firm  that  thefe  fathers  of  the^riLeibntury  <Jo  not  ex- 
prefsly  name  the  gofpels  we  have  of  Mtttbew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John.  To  the  two  reafom  that  have 
been  giveii  why  thofe  who  make  divinity  their  pro-  ^ 
feffion  fhould  ftudy  hiftory,  particularly  ecdefiaftiod 
hiftory,  with  an  honeft  and  ferious  s^lication ;  in 
order  to  fupport  chriftianity  Againft  the  attacks  of 
unbelievers,  and  to  remove  the  doubts  and  preju- 
dices  that  the  unfair  proceedings  of  men  of  their 
j  own  order  have  raifed  in  minds  candid  but  not  im- 
;  plicit,  willing  to  be  informed  but  curious  to  exa- 
mine ;  to  thefe,  I  {ay,  we  may  add  another  confi- 
deration  that  feems  to  me  of  no  fmall  impc«tance. 
Writers  of  the  Roman  religion  have  attempted  to 
ihew,  that  the  text  of  the  holy  writ  is  on  many  ac- 
counts infufficjent  to  be  tte  fole  criterion  of  ortho- 
doxy :  I  apprehend  too  that  they  hive  ftiewn  it. 
Sure  I  am  that  experience,  from  the  firft  promulga- 
tion of  chriftianity  to  this  hour,  fhews  abundantly 
with  how  much  eafe  and  fuccefs  the  moft  oppofite, 
the  moft  extravagant,  nay  the  moft  impious  opi- 
nions, and  the  moft  contradiftory  faiths,  may  be 
founded  on  the  fame  text ;  and  plaufibly  defended 
by  the  fame  authority.  Writers  of  the  reformed  re- 
ligion havp  efeded  their  batteries '^inft  tradition; 
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tnd  the  only  difficulty  they  had  to  encoimter  in  this 
enterprife  lay  -ih  levelling  and  pointing  their  cannon 
fo  as  to  avoid  demoUfliing,  in  one  common  ruin,  the 
traditions  they  retain,  and  thofe  they  reje<ft.  Each 
fide  has  been  employed  to  weaken  the  eaufe  and  ex-» 
plode  the  lyftem  of  his  adverfarj^ :  and,  whilft  they 
have  been  fo  employed,  they  have  jointly  laid  theif 
axes  to  the  root  of  chriftianity :  for  thus  men  will 
be  apt  to  reafon  upon  what  they  have  advanced. 
♦*  If  the  text  has  not  that  authenticity,  clearnefs, 
«*  and  precifion  whicn  are  neceffary  to  eftablifli  it  a* 
**  a  divine  and  a  certain  rale  of  faith  and  pra&ice  j 
«*  and  if  the  tradition  of  the  church,  from  the  firfb 
**  ages  of  it  till  the  days  of  Luther  and  Calvin^  has 
**  b^en  corrupted  itfelf,  and  has  ferved  t^  corrupt  the 
^*  feith  and  praftice  of  chriftians ;  there  remains  at 
•*  this  time  no  ftandard  at  all  of  chriftianity.  By 
"  confequence  either  this  religion  was  not  originally 
**  of  divine  inftitution,  or  elfe  God  has  not  provided 
**  efFedlually  for  preferving  the  genuine  purity  of  it, 
*'  and  the  gates  of  hell  have  aftually  prevailed,  in  ^ 
**  contradiftion  to  his  promife^  againft  the  church/* 
The  beft  efFeft  of  this  reafoning  that  can  be  hoped 
for,  is,  that  men  fhould  fell  into  theifm,  and  fub- 
fcribe  to  the  firft  propoiition :  he  muft  be  worfe  than 
an  atheift  who  can  affirm  the  laft.  The  dilemma  is 
terrible,  my  lord.  Party  zeal  and  private  intereft 
have  formed  it :  the  common  intereft  of  chriftianity 
is  deeply  concerned  to  folve  it.  Now>  I  prefume,  it 
can  never  be  folved  without  a  more  accurate  exami- 
nation, not  only  of  the  chriftian  but  o(  the  jewifli 
fyftem,  than  learned  men  have  been  hitherto  impar- 
tial enough  and  fagacious  enough  to  take,  or  honeft 
enough  to  communicate.  Whilft  the  authenticity 
and  ftnfe  of  the  text  of  tlie  bible  remain  as  difput- 
;ible,  and  whilft  the  tradition  of  the  church  remains 
as  problematical,  to  £iy  no  worfe^  as  theimmenfe  la- 
bours 
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bpurs  of  the  chriftian  divines  in  feveral  communions^ 
have  made  them  appear  to  be ,  chriftiavnity  may  leaa 
on  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  power,  and  be  fupport- 
ed  by  the  forcible  influence  of  education :  but  the 
proper  force  of  religion,  that  force  which  fubdues  the 
mind  and  awes  the  confcience  by  conviftion,  will  be 
wanting. 

I  HAD  reafon  therefore  to  produce  divinity,  as  one 
inftance  of  thofe  profeflions  that  require  a  particular 
application  to  the  ftudy  of  fome  particular  parts  of 
luftory  5  and  fince  I  have  faid  fo  much  on  the  fub- 
jedt  in  my  zeal  fof  chriftianity,  I  will  add  this  further* 
The  refurredion  of  letters  was  a  fatal  period :  the 
chriftian  fyftem  has  been  attacked,  and  wounded 
too,  very  feverely  fince  that  time.     The  defence  has 
been  better  .made  indeed  by  modern  divines,  that  it 
had  been  by  antient  fathers  and  apologifts.     The  mo- 
derns have  invented  new  methods  of  defence,  and  , 
have  abandoned  fome  pofts  that  were  not  tenable : 
but  ftill  there  are  others,  in  defending  which  they  lie 
tinder  great  difadvantages.     Such  are  various  fa6ts, 
pioufly  believed  in  former  times,  but  on  which  the 
truth  of  chriftianity  has  been  refted  very  imprudently 
in  more -enlightened   ages;    becaufe   the  falfity  of 
fome,  and  the  grofs  improbability  of  others  are  fo 
evident,  that,  inftead  of  anfwering  the  purpofe  for 
which  they  were  invented,  they   have  rendered  the 
whole  tenor  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  and  tradition 
precarious,  ever  fince  a  ftrift  but  juft  application  of 
the  rules  of  criticifm  has  been   made  to  them.     I 
touch  thefe  things  lightly ;  but  if  your  lordlhip  re-, 
fkdis  upon  them,  you  will  find  reafon  perhaps  to 
think  as  I  do^  that  it  is  high  time  the  cleigy  m  all 
chriftian  communions  fhould  join  their  forces,  and 
cftabllfh  thofe  l^iftorical  fads,  which  are  the  foundaL- 
tionsof  the  whole  fyftem,  on  clear  and  unqueftion- 
able  hiftorical  authority,  fuch  as  they  require  in  all 
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cafes  rf  moment  from  others ;  rgeft  candidly  what 
cannot  be  thus  eflablifhed ;  and  purfue  their  enqui- 
ries in  the  fame  fpirit  of  truth  through  all  the  j^es 
of  the  church ;  without  any  regard  to  hiftorians, 
fethers,  or  councils,  more  than  they  arc  ftriftly  en-, 
titled  to  on  the  face  of  what  they  have  tranfmhted  to 
us,  on  their  own  confiftency,  and  on  the  concur- 
rence of  other  authority.  Our  paftors  would  be 
thus,  I  prefume,  much  better  employed  thaa  they 
generally  are.  Thofe  of  the  clergy  who  make  reli- 
gion merely  a  trade,  who  regard  nothing  more  than 
the  fubfiftence  it  affords  them,  or  in  higher  life  the 
weqjth  and  power  they  enjoy  by  the  means  of  it, 
may  fay  to  themfelves,  tl^at  it  will  laft  their  time,  or 
that  policy  and  reafon  of  ftate  will  preferve  the  form 
of  a  church  when  the  fpirit  of  religion  is  extinft- 
But  thofe  whom  I  mentioned  above,  thofe  who  a6t 
for  fpiritual  not  temporal  ends,  and  are  defirous  that 
men  fhould  believe  and  pradife  the  dodrines  of  chriu 
tianity,  as  well  as  go  to  church  and  pay  tithes,  will 
feel  and  own  the  weight  of  fuch  confiderations  as 
thefe;  and  agree,  that  however  the  people  have 
been,  and  may  be  ftill  amufed,  yet  chriftianity  has 
been  in  decay  ever  fince  the  refurredtion  of  letters ; 
and  that  it  cannot  be  fupported  as  it  was  fupported 
before  that  aera,  nor  by  any  other  way  thai^  that 
which  I  propofe,  and  which  a  due  application  tb  the 
ftudy  of  hiftory,  chronology,  and  criticifm,  would 
enable  our  divines  to  purlue,  no  doubt,  with  fuc-* 
cefs. 

I  MIGHT  inftance,  in  other  profeilions,  the  obli*^ 
gations  men  lie  under  of  applying  themfelves  to  cer-\ , 
tain  parts  of  hiftoiy,  and  I  can  hardly  forbear  doing! 
it  in  that  of  the  law ;  in  its  nature  the  nobleft  and 
moft  beneficial  to  mankind,  in  its  abufe  and  debafe- 
ment  the  moft  fordid  and  the  moft  pernicious.  A 
lawyer  now  is  nothing  more,  1  fpeak  of  ninety-nine 
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in  an  hundred  at  leaft,  to  ufe  fomc  of  TiilJy*s  ^dtdM^ 
*^  nlfi  leguleius  quidam  dautus,  et  acutus  praeco  ac-> 
**  tiohuni,  cantor  formulatum,  auccps  fyllabarum," 
But  there  have  been  lawyers  that  were  orators^  pbi- 
lofpphers,  hiftorlans :  there  have  been  Bacoal  and 
Clarendons,  my  lord.     There  will  be  none  fuch  any 
inor^5  till  in  fome  better  age,  true  ambition  or  the 
love  of  fame  prevails  over  avarice ;  and  till  men  find 
leifureand  encouragement  to  prepare  themfelveg  for 
the  e^ercife  of  this  profeffion,  by  climbing  up  to  the 
•*  vantage  ground,*'^  fo  my  lord  Bacon  calls  it,  of 
fcience ;  inftead  of  grovelling  all  their  lives  below, 
In  a  mean  but  gainful  application  to  all  the  little  arts 
of  chicane*     Till  this  happen,  the  profeffion  of  the 
law  will  fcarce  defer ve  to  be  ranked  among  the 
learned  profetRons :  and  whenever  it  happens,  one 
of  the  vantage  grounds,  to  which  men  muft  climbs 
is  metaphyseal,  and  the  other,  hiftorical  knowledge*  . 
They  muft  pry  into  the  fecret  receffes  of  the  human 
heart,  and  become  well  acquainted  with  the  whole 
moral  world,  that  they  may  difcover^he  abftraft 
reafon  of  all  laws .  and  they  muft  trace  the  laws  of 
particular  ftates,  efpecially  of  their  own,  from  the 
firft  rough  Iketches  to  the  more  perfeft  draughts ; 
from  the  firft  caufes  or  occafions  that  produced  them, 
through  all  the  effefts,  good  and  bad,  that  they  pro- 
duced.    But  I  am  running  infenfibly  into  a  fubjeft, 
which  would  detain  me  too  long  from  one  rfiat  re- 
lates more  immediately  to  your  lordlhip,  and  with 
which  I  intend  to  conclude  this  long  letter. 

(2)  I  PASS  from  the  confideration  of  thofe  profef- 
fions  to  which  particular  parts  or  kinds  of  hiftory 
feem  to  belong :  and  I'come  to  fpeak  of  the  ftudy 
of  hiftory,  as  a  neceflary  mean  to  prepare  men  for 
the  difcharge  of  that  duty  which  they  owe  to  their 
country,  and  which  is  common  to  all  the  members 
of  ev€ry  fociety  that  is  conftituted  according  to  the 
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mies  of  right  reafon,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
common  good.  I  have  met,  in  St,  Rears,work«, 
or  fome  other  French  book^^  with  a  ridicule  cafton 
private  men  who  make  hiftory  a  political  ftudy,  or 
who  apply  themfelves  in  any  manner  to  affairg  of 
ftate.  But  the  refleftion  is  too  generah  In  govern- 
ments fo  arbitrary  by  their  conftitution,  that  the  m\l 
of  the  prince  is  not  only  the  fupreme  but  the  fole 
law,  it  is  fo  fair  from  being  9  duty  that  it  may  b^ 
dangerous,  and  muft  be  impertinent  in  men,  who 
are  not  called  by  the  prince  to  the  adminiftration  of 
public  affairs,  to  concern  themfelves  about  it,  or  to 
fit  themfelves  for  it.  The  fole  vocation  there  is  the 
favor  of  the  court ;  and  whatever  defignation  Go4 
makes  by  the  talents  he  beftows,  tho*  k  may  ferve, 
which  it  feldom  ever  does,  to  direO:  the  choice  of 
the  prince,  yet  I  prefume  that  it  capnot  become  ^ 
reafon  to  particular  men,  or  create  a  duty  on  them, 
to  devote  themfelves  to  the  public  fervice.  Look 
on  the  Turkifh  government.  See  a  fellow  taken, 
from  rowing  in  a  common  paflage-boat,  by  the  ca- 
price of  the  prince :  fee  him  invefted  next  day  with 
all  the  power  the  foldans  took  under  the  caliphsj  qr 
the  mayors  of  the  palace  under  the  fucceffors  pf 
Clovis:  fee  a  whole  empire  governed  by  the  igno- 
rance, ineicperience,  and  arbitrary  will  pf  thi^  ty- 
rant, and  a  few  other  fubordinate  tyrants,  as  igno- 
rant and  unexperienced  as  himfelf.  In  France,,  in- 
deed, tho*  an  abfolute  government,  things  go  9  lit- 
tle better.  Arts  and  fciences  are  encouraged,  aod 
here  and  there  an  example  may  be  found  of  a.  maA 
who  has  rifea  by  fome  extraordinary  talents,  anridft' 
Innufnera^e  es^ample^  of  men  who  have  arrived  at 
the  greateft  honors  and  higheft  pqfts-  by  no  oth^r 
merit  th^nt}>at  of  sUIidupus  &w|iing|  attendaiQx;e, ,  qr  > 
of  ikill  in  fome  defpicable  puerile  amufement ;  in 
training  ws^ps,  for  inftanccj  tp.  t^  reg^ilar*  flights 
•  Vol.  II.  Z ;        iJkc 
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like  hawks,  and  ftoop  at  flies.     The  nobility  of^ 
France,  like  the  children  of  tribute  among  the  an- 
cient Saracens  and  modern  Turks,  are  fet  apart  for 
wars.     They  are  bred  to  make  love,  to  hunt,  and  to 
j  fight :  and,  if  any  of  them  fhould  acquire  know- 
ledge fuperior   to  this,    they  would  acquire  that 
which  might  be  prejudicial  to  themfelves,  but  could 
*not  become  beneiiciarto  their  country.     The  affairs 
of  ftate  are  trufted  to  other  hands.     Some  have  rifen 
;  to  them  by  drudging  long  in  bufinefs :  fome  have 
been  made  minifters  almoft  in  the  cradle :  and  the 
'whole  power  of  the  government  has  been  abandoned 
to  others  in  the  dotage  of  life.     There  is  a  monar- 
chy,  an  abfolute  monarchy  too,  I  mean  that  of 
•China,  wherein  the  adminiftration  of  the  govern- 
Hient  is  carried  on,  under  the  direftion  of  the  prince, 
'ever  fihce  the  dominion  of  the  Tartars  hats  been  ef- 
•tabliflied,  by  feveral  claffes  of  Mandarins,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  deliberation  and  advice  of  feveral 
•orders  of  councils:  the  admiffion  to  which  claffes 
'arid  otders  depends  on  the  abilities  of  the  candidates, 
as  their  rife  oh  them  depends  on  the  behaviour  they 
.'hold,  and  the  improvements  they  make  afterwards. 
Uiider  fuch  a  government,  it  is  neither  impertinent 
"nor  rididiilous,  in'any  of  the  fubjefts  who  are  invited 
'fcy  their  circumftances,  or  puflied  to  it  by  their  ta- 
lents, to-make  the  biftory  of  their  own  and  of  other 
•fcoimtries  a  political  Iludy,  and  to  fit  themfelves  by 
*tliii  irtdall  other  ways  for  the  fervice  of  the  public, 
^ft  is  Aot  dangerous  neither ;  or  an  honor^  that  out- 
wHghs  the  danger,  attends  it :  fince*  private  mea 
^have'^a'right  by  the  aritient  conftitutidn  of  this  go- 
"rerhifhetft,  as  well  aj?  councils  of  ftate,  to  reprefent 
to  the  prince  the  abufes  of  his  adminiftration.     Biit 
'ftiHmtohave  riot  there  the  fame  occafiori  to  con- 
-  cefri  tlieriifelves  in  the  affairs  of  the  ftate,  -  as^  the  na- 
tut^  of  a  free  goverameat  gives  ta  the  members  of  it- 
;  -L  _      •    :.  -  -    ■•  •      In 
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In  our  own  country,  for  in  our  own  the  forms  of 
a  fre6  government  at  leaft  are  hitherto  preferved, 
men  are  not  only  defigned  for  the  public  fcrvice  by 
the  circumftances  of  their  fituation,  and  their  ta- 
lents, all  which  may  happen  in  others :  but  they 
are  defigned  to  it  by  their  birth  in  many  cafes,  and 
in  all  cdes  they  may  dedicate  themfelves  to  this  fer- 
vice,  and  take,  in  diflPerent  degrees,  fome  fhare  in 
it,  whether  they  are  called  to  it  by  the  prince  or  no. 
In  abfolute  governments,  all  public  fervice  is  to  the 
prince,  and  he  nominates  all  thofe  that  ferve  the 
public.     In  free  governments,  there  is  a  diftinft  and 
a  principal  fervice  due  to  the  (late.     Even  the  king, 
of  fuch  a  limited  monarchy  as  ours,  is  biit  the  firft 
fervant  of  the  people.     Among  his  fubjefts,  fome 
are  appointed  by  the  conftitution,  and  others  are 
elefted  by  the  people,  to  carry  on  the  exercife  of  the 
legiflatiye  power  jointly  with  him,  and  to  controul 
the  executive  power  independently  on  him.    Thus 
your  lordfhip  is  bom  a  member  of  that  order  of 
men,  in  whom  a  third  part  of  the  fupreme  power  of 
the  government  refides :  and  your  right  to,  the  exer- 
cife of  the  power  belonging  to  this  order  not  being 
yet  opened,  you  are  chofen  into  another  body  of 
men,  who  have  diflfcrent  power  and  a  diflFerent  con- 
ftitution, but  who  poflefs  another  third  part  of  the 
fupreme  legiilative  authority,  for  as  long  a  time  as 
the  commifFion  or  truft  delegated  to  them  by  the 
people  lafts.     Freemen,  who  are  neither  bom  to  the 
iirft,  nor  eledled  to  the  laft,  have  a  right  however 
to  complain,  to  reprefent,  to  petition,  and,  I  add, 
even  to  do  more  in  cafes  of  the  utmoft  extremity. 
For  fure  there  cannot  be  a  greater  abfurdity,  than 
to  affirm,  that  the  people  have  a  remedy  in  refif- 
tance,  when  their  prince  attempts  to  enflave  theipi ; 
trut  that  they  have  none,  when  their  reprefentatives 
fell  themfelves  and  them. 

Z  2  The 
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The  fum  of  what  I  bav^  \mn  %iag  is,  that^  isT 

free  govermi^ents,  the  public  forvice  is  not  oon&tied 

to  thofe  whom  the  prioce  appoints  to  di&nsnt  pofis 

in.  the  admipi^ration  under  him ,  that  there  the  care 

of  the  ftate.is  the  c^x^  of  n^uititwdes :  that  many  are 

called  to  it  in  a  particubrxnanner  by  their  rant,  and 

by  oth^r  circuipftances  of  their  fituatioa;  and  that 

even  thofe  whom  the  princeappointe.are  net  only,  an- 

anfwerable  to  hiip,  but,  like  him»  and  befbf^  him>. 

to  the  nation,,  foe  their,  behaviour  in  their  feveral 

pods.    It  can  never  be.  impertinent  mn:  rkiici^o^s^ 

titierefore  in  fuch  a  country,  whatever  it  might  be  ia 

the  abbot  of  St  Read's^  which- was  Saiyoyl  think  j 

or  in  Peru,  nm^  th«i  incas^  where,  Garicilai^  ae 

I^^.Vega  fays,  it  was  lawful  for  none  but  thenobiUtf 

to  ftudy — for  n^en  of  all  degrees  to  inftruft  tJaein^lves» 

in  thc^e  afi^^rs  wh^ein.they  may  be  adb^rsi,  c^  j^dges^ 

of  thofe  that  ad,  or  contrplers.  of  thofe  tiiat  jud^e« 

Ot\  the  cQ^^T^vf  .  it  is  incumbent  on  eveiy  man  to 

inilruc^  himf^f,.  as  well  as  the  m^m  and  opip^rtunir 

ties  he  h^p€^m|t^  conoeni^the  nature  ai^  mterefts 

of  the  governments  apd  th^e  right?  and  duties,  tluit 

beloc^to  hA^y  ox  to  his  iuperiors,,  cm:  to,his  inf^ipr?> 

This^  in  general ;  but  iq  particular  i^  i^  certain  that 

tb^.  objy^tiohs. under.  whidi:we  lie  tp  ferve  ow  coun- 

tiytiftcreaiee,  inproportion  to  the  ranks  we  hold;,  and 

the.otjie;^  circumftanfes  of  birth,  fortune^  an^  fi^na- 

tiqn  thaical^  us  to  this;  fervi^ej  andj  aboiVje  all,  to 

th?  talents  which  God  has,lgiyen  us  to  perform  it* 

It  is  in  this  view,  that  I  fhall  addrels  to  your  Icffd- 
ftim  whatever  I  have.  furtU?r  to.  fay  on.the  .fl^j  of* 
'Uiftbry.J  .  ^ 
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JS  T  U  D  Y    OF    H  I  S  Tp  R  Y^ 
I^  fe  T  T  E  R    VI 


From  what  period  modem  hiftory  is'pecwliatly  ttfefid 
to  the  fervice  of  our  country,  viz. 

From  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centuty  to  the  pt^pht. 

The  divifion  di  this  into  three  ^artictda^  periods. 

In  6rder  to  a  fketch  of  the  Mftory  an4  ftate  of  Eu- 
rope fropi  thajt  time. 

OlNGE  thei^  you  are,  tAy  I<^rd,  by  your  birth,  by 
the  nature  of  (Ajr  government,  and  by  the  talents 
<}odlias  giv^  you,  attached  for  life  to  the  fervice  of 
your  country;  fince genius  alone  cannot  enable  you 
jto  go  through  this  fervice  with  honor  to  yourfelf  and 
advantage  to  your  country,  >)vhether  you  fupport  or 
whether  you  oppofe  the  adminiftfations  that  arife ; 
fince  a  great  ftock  of  knowledge,  acquired  betimes  and 
continually  improved,  is  neceffary  to  this  end ;  and 
fince  one  part  of  this  ftock  muft  be  ccdlefted  from  the 
ftudy  of  hiftory^  as  the  otlicr  part  is  to  be  gained  by 
bbfervation  and  experience ;  I  come  now  to  fpeak  to  . 
your  lordfhip  of  fuch  hiftory  as  has  an  immediate  re-r  ' 
iation  to  the  great  duty  and  bufinefs  of  your  life,  and 
4^f  the  method  to  be  obferved  in  ):his  fhjdy.     The 
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notes  I  have  by  me,  which  were  of  fome  little  u{e 
thus  far,  ferve  me  no  farther,  and  I  have  no  books  to 
confult.  No  matter ;  I  Ihall  be  able  to  explain  my 
thoughts  without  their  affiflance,  and  lefs  liable  to  be 
tedious.  I  hope  to  be  as  full  and  as  exaft  on  memory 
alone,  as  the  manner  in  which  I  treat  the  fubjedt  re- 
quires me  to  be.  ^. 

I  SAY  then,  that  however  clofely  affairs  are  link- 
ed together  in  the  progreffion  of  governments,  and 
how  much  foever  events  that  follow  are  dependent 
on  thofe  that  precede,  the  whole  connexion  dimi- 
nifhes  to  fight  as  the  chain  lengthens  ;  till  at  laft  it 
feems  to  be  broken,  and  the  links  that  are  continued 
from  tbat^  point  bear  no  proportion  nor  any  fimili- 
•  tude  to  the  former*  I  would  not  be  underftood  to 
fpeak  only  of  thofe  great  changes,  that  are  wrought 
by  a  concurrence  of  extraordinary  events ;  for  in- 
ftance  the  expulfion  of  one  nation,  the  deftrudion 
of  one  government,  and  the  eftablifliment  of  ano- 
ther :  but  even  of  thofe  that  are  wrought  in  the 
fame  governmients  and  among  the  fame  people,  flowly 
and  almoft  imperceptibly,  by  the  neceffary  effedts  of 
time,  and  flux  conditidn  of  human  affairs.  When 
fuch  changes  as'thefe  happen  in  feveral  flates  about 
the  fame  time,  and  confequently  affeft  other  ftate^  by 
their  vicinity,  and  by  many  different  relations  which 
they  frequently  bear  to  one  another;  then  is  one.  of 
thofe  periods  formed,  at  which,  the  chain  fpoken  of 
is  fo  broken  as  to  have  little  or  no  real  or  yifible 
connexion  with  that  which  we  fee  continue.  A  new 
fituation  different  from  the  former,  begets  new  in- 
terefts  in  the  fame  proportion  of  difference  ;  not  in 
this  or  that  particular  ftate  alone,  but  in  all  thofe 
that  are  concerned  by  vicinity  or  other  relations,  as 
I  faid  juft  now,  in  one  general  fyftem  of  policy.  New' 
interefts  beget  new  maxims  of  government,  and 
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new  methods  of  conduft.  Thefe,  In  their  turns, 
beget  new  manners,  new  habits,  new  cuftoms.  The 
longer  this  new  conftitution  of  affairs  continues,  the 
piore  will  this  difference  increafe  •:  and  akho*  fome 
analogy  may  rem?iin  long  between  what  preceded 
and  what  fucceeds  fuch  a  period,  yet  will  this  analo- 
gy foon  become  an  object  of  mere  curibfity,  note  6f 
profitabje  enquiry.  Such  a  period  therefore  ia,  ixi 
the  trjue  fenfe  of  the  words,  an  ejjocha  or  an  aera,  a 
point  of  time  at  which  you  ftop,  or  from  which  you 
reckon  forward.  I  fay  forward ;  becaufe  we  are 
not  to  ftudy  in  the  prefent  cafe,  as  chronologers  com- 
pute, backw^trd.  Should  we  perfift  to  carry  our  re- 
fearches  much  higher,  and  to  pufti  them  even  to 
fome  other  period  of  the  fame  kijid,  we  fliould  mif- 
employ  our  time  ;  the  caufes  then  laid  having  Ipent 
themfelves,  the  feries  of  effefts  derived  from  them 
being  over,  and  our  concern  in  both  confequently 
at  an  end..  But  a  new  fyftem  of  caufes  andefFefts^ 
that  fubfifts  in  pjir  timej  and  ^vhereof  our  conduft 
is  to  be  a  part,  arifing  at  the  laft  period,  and  all  that 
paffes  in  our  tiine  being  dependent  on  what  has  pa& 
fed  fince  that  period,  or  being  immediately  relativ^ 
to  it,  we  are  extreniely  concerned  to  be  well  inform- 
ed about  all  thofe  paffages.  To  be  entirely  igno- 
rant about  th^  ages  that  precede  this  aera  would  be 
fhameful.  Nay  fome  indujgence  may  be  had  to  a 
temperate  curiofity  in  the  review  of  therb.  But  to 
be  learned  about  them  is  a  ridiculous ^ffeftation  in 
any  man  who  means  to  be  ufeful  to  the  prefent  age. 
Down  to  this  aera  let  us  read  hiftory :  from  this 
jaera,  and  down  to  our  own  time,  let  us  ftudy  it. 

y^^  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  feems  to  be  juft 
fuch  a  period  as  I  have  been  defcribing,  for  thofe 
Who  live  in  the  eigl^teenth,  and  who  inhabit  the 
■^t&em  parts  of  Europe.  A  little  before,  or  a  little 
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after  this  point  of  time,  all  thofe  events  happened , 
and  all  thofe  revolutions  began,  that  have  produced 
fo  vafl:  a  change  in  the  manners,  cuftoms,  andinte- 
refts  of  particular  nations,  and  in  th€  whole  policy, 
ecclefiailical  and  civil,  of  tbefe  parts  of  the  world. 
I  muii  defcend  here  into  fome  detail,  not  of  hiftoties, 
colleftions,  or  memorials  ;  for  all  chefe  are  well 
enough  known :  jnd  tho'  the  contents  are  in  the 
heads  of  few,  the  books  are  in  the  hands  of  many* 
Bnt  inftead  of  fhewing  yourlordfliip  where  to 
Took,  1.  fliall  contribute  more  to  your  entertainment 
and  ipftrudion,  by  marking  out  as  well  as  my  me- 
mory will  ferve  me  to  do  it,  what  you  are  to  look 
for,  and  by  furnifliing  a  kind  of  clue  tb  your  ilu- 
dies.     I  ihall  give,  according  to  cuftom,  the  firft 
place  to  religion.  - 


A  view  of  the  ecclefiaftical  government  of  Europe 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  centyry. 

Observe  tb«n,  my  lord,  that  the^demolition  of 
the  papal  throne  was  not  attempted  with  fuccefs  till 
the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century.  If  you  are 
curious  to  caft  your  eyes  back,  you  will  find  -Be- 
renger  in  the  eleventh,  who  was.  foon  filenced  j 
Arnoldus  in  the  fame,  who  was  foon  hanged; 
Valdo  in  the  twel&h,  and  our  Wickliff  in  the 
fourteenth,  as  well  as  others  perhaps  whom  I  do  not 
lecolleft.  Sometimes  the  doftrines  of  the  church 
were  alone  attacked  J  and  fometimes  the  dofttine, 
the  difcipline,  and  the  ufurpations  of  the  pope.  But 
little  fires,  kindled  in  corners  of  a  dark  world,  were 
foon  ftifled  by  that  great  abettor  of  chiiftian  u^iity, 
the  hangman.  When  they  fpread  and  blazed  out,  as 
in  the  caie  of  theAlbigeois  and  of  theHuffites,  armies 
werj?  raifed  to  extinguiih  them  by  torrents  of  blood ; 

and 
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and  fuch  faints  as  Dominic,  with  the  crucifix  in 
their  hand€,  inftigated  the  troops  to  the  utmoftbar- 
"barity.  Ydur  lordftiip  will  find  that  the  church  of 
Rome  was  maintained  by  fuch  charitable  and  faliu 
tary  means,  ^mong  others,  till  the  period  fpoken  of: 
'and  you  will  be  curious,  I  am  fure,  to  enquire  how 
this  period  came  to  be  more  fatal  to  her  than  any 
former  conjunfture.  A  multitude  of  circumftances, 
which  you  will  eafily  trace  in  the  hiftories  of  the 
fifteenth  and  fixteenth  centuries,  to  go  no  further 
t)ack,  concurred  to  bring  about  this  great  event : 
and  a  multitude  of  others,  as  eafy  to  be  traced,  coft- 
xurred  to  hinder  the  demolition  from  becoming  to- 
tal, and  to  prop  the  tottering  fabric.  Among  thefe 
tircumftances^  there  is  one  lefs  complicated  and 
more  obvious  than  others,  which  was  of  principal 
and  univerfal  influence*  The  art  of  printing  had 
been  invented  about  forty  or  fifty  years  before  the 
period  we  fix :  fronl  that  time,  the  refurreftipn  of 
letters  haftened  on  a-pace  ;  and  at  this  period  they 
had  made  great  progrefs,  and  were  cultivated  with 
great  application,*  Mahomed  the  fecond  drove 
them  out  of  the  eaft  into  the  weft;  and  the  popes 
proved  worfe  politicians  than  the  mufties  in  this  re- 
fpeft.  Nicholas  the  fifth  encouraged  learning 
and  learned  men.  Sixtus  the  fourth  was,  if  I 
•miftake  not,  a  great  cdlledlor  of  books  at  leaft  :  arid 
Leo  the  tenth  was  the  patron  of  every  art  and  fci- 
ence.  The  magicians  themfelves  broke  the  charm 
by  which  they  had  bound  mankind  for  fo  many  •; 
"ages  :  and  the  adventure  of  that  knight-errant,  who,  ■ 
thinking  himfelf  happy  in  the  arms  of  a  celeftial  ' 
nymph,  found  that  he  was  the  miferable  flave  of  an 
infernal  hag,  was  in  fome  fort  renewed.  As  foon 
as  the  means  of  acquiring  and  fpreading  information 
'grew  common,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  fyftem  wa^ 
unravelled,  whigh  could  iiot  havp  b(?en  woveA  with 
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fuccefs  In  any  ages,  but  tbofe  of  grofy  ignorance, 
arid  credulous  fuperftition,  I  might  point  out  to 
your  lordfliip  many  other  immediate  caufes,  fon^e 
general  like  this  that  I  have  mentioned,  and  fome 
particular.  The  great  fchifm,  for  inftance,  that 
ended  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  in  the  council  of  Conftance,  had  occafioned 
prodigious  fc?indal.  Two  or  three  vicars  of  Christ, 
two  or  three  infallible  heads  of  the  church  rosuning 
about  the  iyorl4  at  a  time,  furnifhed  matter  of  ridir 
cule  as  'syell  as  fcandal :  and  whilft  they  appealed, 
for  lb  they  did  in  effedl,  to  the  laity,  and  reproach:* 
cd  ^nd  excommunicated  one  another,  they  taught 
the  world  what  to  think  of  the  inftitution,  as  well 
Jis  exercife  of  the  papal  authority.  The  fame  lef- 
fon  was  taught  by  the  council  of  Pifa,  that  preced- 
ed, and  by  that  of  Bafle,  that  followed  the  council 
of  Conftance.  The  horrid  crimes  of  Alexander 
fhe  fixth^  the  fancy  ambition  of  Julius  the  fecond, 
the  immenfe  profufion  anc[  fcandalous  exaftions  of 
Leo  the  tenth  ;  all  thefi?  eVents  and  charafters,  fol- 
lowing in  a  continued  feries  from  the  beginning  of 
one  century,  prepared  the  way  for  the  revolution 
that  happened  in  the  beginning  of  the  next.  The 
ftate  of  Germany,  the  ftate  of  England,  and  that 
of  the  North,  were  particular  caufes,  in  thefe  feve- 
r^il  countries,  of  this  revolution.  Such  were  many 
remarkable  events  that  happened  about  the  fame 
time,  and  a  little  before  i.t,  in  thefe  and  in  other 
nations  ;  and  fuch  were  likewife  the  charafters  oiF 
many  of  the  princes  of  that  age,  fome  of  whom  fa^ 
youred  the  reformation,  like  the  eleftor  of  Saxony, 
pn  a  principle  of  confcience ;  ^nd  n^oft  of  whom 
favoured  it  juft  as  others  oppofed  it,  on  a  principle 
of  intereft.  This  your  lord  (hip  will  difcover  manir 
feftly  to  have  been  the  cafe  ;  and  the  fole  difFerencp 
you  will  find  between  Henry  the  eighth  and  FrancI? 
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'the  firfl:^  one  of  whom  feparated  from  the'Pope,.is 
the  other  adhered  to  him,  is  this :  Henry  the  eighth 
divided,  with  the  fecular  clergy  and  his  people,  the 
fpoil  of  the  pope,  and  his  fatellites,  the  monks; 
Francis  the  firft  divided,  with  the  pope,  the  fpoii  of 
his  clergy,  Cecular  and  regular^  and  of  his  people* 

-  With  the  fame  impartial  eye  that  your  Iprdfliip  fur- 
veys  the  abufes  of  religion,  and  the  corruptions  of 
the  church  as  well  as  court  of  Rome,  which  brought 
on  the  reformation  at  this  period ;  you  will  obferve 
the  charafters  andconduft  of  thofe  who  began,  who 
propagated,  and  who  favored  the  reformation :  and 
from  your  obfervatiqn  of  thefe,  as  well  as  of  the 
unfyftematical  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  on  at 
the  fame  time  in  various  places,  and  of  the  want  of 
concert,  nay  even  or  charity,  among  the  reform* 
ers,  you  will  learn  what  to  think  of  the  feveral  re- 
ligions that  unite  in  their  oppofition  to  the  Roman, 
and  yet  hate  one  another  moft  heartily ;  what  to 

.  think  of  the  feveral  fefts  that  have  fprouted,  like 
fuckers,  from  the  fame  great  roots  ;  and  what  the 
true  principles  are  of  proteftant.ecclefiafticar  policy. 
This  policy  had  no  being  till  Luther  made  his  ef- 
tablifhment  in  Germany ;  till  Zwinglius  began  ano- 
ther in  Swifferland,  which  Calvin  carried  on,  and, 
like  Americus  Vefputius  who  followed  Chriftopher 

,  Columbus,  robbed  the  firfl:  adventurer  of  his  honor  j 
and  till  the  reformation  in  our  country  was  perfeft^ 
ed  under  Edward  the  fixth  and  Elizabeth.  Even 
popifli  ecclefiaftical  policy  is  no  longer  the  fame 
fince  that  aera.  His  holinefs  is  no  longer  at  the 
head  of  the  whole  weftern  church  ;  and  to  keep 
the  part  that  adheres  to  him,  he  is  obliged  to  loofen 
their  chains,  and  to  lighten  his  yoke.  The  fpirit 
and  pretentions  of  his  court  are  the  fame,  but  not 

\  the  power.  He  governs  by  expedient  and  n^anage* 
ment  more,  and  by  authority  lefs.    IJis  decrees  ^n4 
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kis  briefs  are  in  danger  of  beiBg  i^fufed,  eKpIaiiied 
away,  or  evaded,  unlefe  he  negotiates  their  accept 
tance  before  he  giva  them,  governs  in  ccMicert  with 
•his  flock,  and  feeds  his  (heep  according  to  their 
humour  and  intereft.  In  fliort,  his  excoftimunica- 
tions,  that  made  the  greateft  emperors  tremble,  are 
defpifed  by  the  lowed  members  of  his  own  commu- 
nion ;  and  the  remaining  attachment  to  him  has 
been,  from  this  aera,  ratb^er  a  political  expedient  to 
preferve  an  appearance  of  unity,  than  a  principle  of 
confcience;  whatever  fome  bigotted  princes  may 
have  thought,  whatever  ambitiow  prelates  and 
hiteKng  fcnblers  may  have  taught,  and  whatever  a 
people,  worked  up  to  enthuifiafm  by  fanatical  p^ach- 
ers,  may  have  aded.  Proofs  of  this  would  be  eafy 
to  draw,  not  only  from  the  ccttidu6k  of  fuch  princes 
as  Ferdinand  the  ftrft  and  Maximilian  the  fecond|> 
who  could  fcarce  be  efteemed  papifts  tho'  they  conti- 
nued in  the  j>apt*s  communion ;  but  even  frcto  that 
of  princes  v^o  perfecuted  their  proteftant  fubjefts 
with  great  violence.  Enou^  has  bfeen  faid,  I  think, 
to  fliew  your  IcMrdfhip  how  little  need  there  is  of  going 
up  higher  than  the  bemnning  of  the  fixtcenth  cen- 
tury in  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  to  acquire  all  the  know- 
ledge neceffary  at  this  time  in  ecckfiaftical  policy,  or 
'in  avS  policy  as  far  as  it  is  rdative  to  this.  HiftoriT 
cal  monuments  of  this  fort  are  in  every  man's  hand, 
the  fafts  are  fufficiently  verified,  and  the  entire  fcenes 
lie  open  to  our  obfejvation  :  even  that  fcene  of  fb- 
lemn  refined  banter  exhibited  in  the  council  of 
Trent,  impofes  on  no  man  who  reads  Paolo,  as  well 
as  Pallavicini,  and  the  letters  of  Vargas. 
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A  view  of  the  civil  govermnent  of  Europe  m  th^ 
k^i»mP^  of  the  ilxteeiuh  ceiUury. 

L    I»    FRANCE, 

A  VERY  little  higher  need  hk  go,  fa  obfervei 
thofe  gj:eat  changes  ia  the  civil  cocitituttons  of  the 
principal  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  par^ipa  c£ 
power  among  them,  and  by  confeqxience  ia  tjiQ 
whole  fyftem  of  European  policy,  which  have  opc^ 
rated  fo  ftrongly  £c(r  mor£  than  two;centurt^^  2^ 
which  operate  ftill.  I  will  not  affront  the  mefnoiy^ 
of  our  Henry  the  feventh  fo  much  as  tocomparie  him 
to  Lewis  the  eleventh  :  and  yet  I  perceive  fame  re* 
femblance  between  them,;  which  would  perh^p^  ap- 
pear greater,  if  Philip  of  Commtnes  had  wrote  th^ 
hiftory  of  Henry  as  well  as  that  of  Lewis  j  or  if  my 
lord  Bacon  had  wrote  that  of  Lewis  as  well  as  th^t  oi^ 
Hairy.  This  prince  cameto  the  crown  of  England 
a  little  before  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century :  and 
Lewis  began  his  reign  in  France  about  twenty  year^ 
iboner.  Thefe  reigns  make  remarkable  periods  ia 
the  hiftories  of  both  nations.  To  reduce  the  power^ 
privileges,  and  poffeffions  of  the  nobility,  and  (o  in» 
creafe  the  wealth  and  authority  of  the  crown,  wat* 
the  principal  objeft  of  both.  In  this  their  fucceft 
wasfo  gTe»t,  ^t  thecoaftitutions  of  thp,  two^go^ 
vemments  have  bad,  finoc  that  timcj  ntane  refemt* 
blance,  in  name  and  in  form  than  in  reality,,  Iq  the 
iX)nftitutions  that  prevailed  before.  Lewis  theelor 
venth  was  the  firft,  fay^the  French^  "  qui  mjt  le^ 
rois  hprs  de  page/*  The  independency  of  the  no- 
bility had  rendered  the  ftateof  his  predeceiTorsvery 
dependent,  and  thdr  power  precarious.  They  were 
the  fovereigas  of  great  vaff^ls  j  but  thefe  vaffals  were 
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fo  powerful,  that  one  of  them  was  fometimes  able, 
and  two  or  three  of  them  always^  to  giye  law  to  the 
fbvefeign*     Before  Lewis  came  to  the  cro^iiy  the 
Englifh  had  been  driven  out  of  their  pofieffions  in 
France,  by  the  poor  charafter  of  Henry  the  fixth, 
the  domeftic  troubles  of  his  reign,  and  the  defection 
of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy  from  his  alliance,  much 
fliore  than  by  the  ability  of  Charles  the  fevent^j  who 
feems  to  have  been  neither  a  great  hero  nor  a  greater 
politician  than  Henry  the  fixth ;  and  even  than  by 
the  vigor  and  union  of  the  French  nobility  in  his 
fervice.     After  Lewis  came  to  the  crown,  Edward 
the  fourth  made  a  ihew  of  carrying  the  war  again 
into  France ;  but  he  foon  returned  home,  and  your 
lordfhip  will  not  be  at  a  lofs  to  find  much  better  rea^ 
fons  for  his  doing  fo^  in  the.  fituation  of  his  affairs 
and  the  characters  of  his  allies,  than  thofe  which 
Philip  of  Commines  draws  from  the  artifice  of  Lewis, 
from  his  good  cheer,  and  his  penfions^    Now  from 
this  time  our  pretenfions  on  France  were  in  effeft 
given  up;  and  Charles  the  bold,  the  laft  prince  of 
the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  being  killed,  Lewis  had  no 
vaflTal  able  to  molefl  him.     He  re-united  the  dutchy 
of  Burgundy  and  Artois  to  his  crqwn,  he  acquired 
Provence  by  gift,  and  his  fon  Britany  by  marriage : 
and  thus  France  grew,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years. 
Into  that  great  and  compaft  body  which  we  behold 
at  this  time.     The  hiftory  of  France,  before  this 
period,  is  like  that  of  Germany,  a  complicatfsd  hif- 
tory'of  feveral  ftates  and  feveral  interefls;  fpmetimesi 
Concurring  like  members  of  the  fame  monarchy,  and 
fometimes  warring  on  one  another.     Since  this  pe- 
riod, the  hiflory  of  France  is  the  hiflory  of  one  flate 
tinder  a  more  uniform  and  orderly  government ;  the 
liiftory  of  a  monarchy  wherein  the  prince  is  poffeffor 
of  fc^me,  as  well  as  lord  of  all  the  great  fieffes :  and, 
the  authority  of  many  tyrants  centering  in  one,  tho* 
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the  people  are  iiot  become  more  free,  yet  the  whofe 
.  fyftem  of  domeftic  policy  is  entirely  changed.  Peade . 
at  home  is  better  fecured,  and  the  nation  grown  fit- 
ter to  carry  war  abroad.  The  governors  of  great  pro- 
vinces  and  of  ftrong  fortreffes  have  oppofed  their 
king,  and  taken  arms  againft  his  authority  and  coni- 
miffion\fince  that  time :  but  yet  there  is  no  more  re- 
femblance  between  the  authority  and  pretenfions  of 
thefe  governors,  or  the  nature  and  occafions  of  thefe 
difputes/  and  the  authority  and  pretenfions  of  the 
vaffals  of  the  crown  in  former  days,  or  the  nature 
and  occafions  of  their  difputes  with  the  prince  and  ^ 
with  one  another,  than  there  is  between  the  ahtient 
and  the  prefent  peers  of  France.  In  a  word,  the  coii- 
flitution  is  fo  alered,  that  any  knowledge  we  can 
acquire  about  it  in  the  hiftorythat  precedes  this  pe- 
riod, will  ferve  to  little  purpdfe  in  our  fiudy  of  the 
hiftory  that  follows  it,'  and  to  lefs  purpofe  Mil  in  af- 
fifting  us  to  judge  of  what  paflesin  the  prefeht  age. 
The  kings  of  France  fince  that  time,  more  mafterg 
at  home,  have  been  able  to  exert  themfelves  more 
abroad:  and  they  began  to  do  fo  immediately  ;  for 
Charles  the  eighth,  fon  and  fucceflbr  of  Lewis  the 
eleventh,  formed  great  defigns  of  foreign  conquefts, 
tho*  they  were  difappointed  by_  his  inability,  by.  the 
levity  of  the  nation,  and  by  other  caufes.  Lewis 
the  twelfth  and  Francis  the  firft,  but  efpecially  Francis, 
ineddled  deep  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  :  and  tho*  the 
fuperior  genius  of  Ferdinand  called  the  catholic,  and 
the  ftar  of  Charles  the  fifth  prevailed  againft  them, 
'7et  the  efforts  they  made  fhew  fufEciently  how  the 
'ftrength~and  importance  of  this  monarchy  were  in- 
creafed  in  their  time.  From  whence  we  may  datp 
iikewife  the  rivallhip  of  the  houfe  of  France,  for  we 
may  reckon  that  of  Valois  and  that  of  Bourbon  as- 
one  upon  this  occafion,  and  the  houfe  of  Auftria  j 
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that  continues  at  this  day,  and  that  has  coil  fo  much 
blood  and  fo  much  treafure  in  the  courfe  of  it. 

11.    In    ENGLAND. 

Tho*  the  power  and  influence  of  the  nobility  funk 

in  the  great  change  that  began  under  Henry  th«  fe- 

venth  in  England,  as  they  did  in  that  which  began 

under  Lewis  the  eleventh  in  France ;  yet  the  new 

conftitutions  that  thefe  changes  produced  were  very 

different.     In  France  th^  lords  alone  loft,  the  king 

alone  gained ;  ihe  clergy  held  their  pofleflions  and 

their  immunities,  and  the  people  remained  in  a  ftate 

of  mitigated  flavery.     But  in.  England  the  people 

gained  as  well  as  the  crown.     The  commons  had 

already  a  fliare  in  the  legiflature ;  fo  that  the  power 

and  influence  of  the  lords  being  broke  by  Henry  the 

feventh,  and  the  property  of  the  commons  ihcreaiing 

by  the  fale  that  his  fon  made  of  church-lands,  the 

power  of  the  latter  increafed  of  courie  by  this  chaaje 

in  a  conftitution,  the  forms  whereof  were  favorable 

to  them.     The  union  of  the  rofes  put  an  end  to  the 

civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancafter,  that  had  fue* 

ceeded  thofe  we  commonly  call  the  barons  wars,  and 

the  humor  of  warring  in  France,  that  bad  lafted 

near  four  hundred  years .  under  the  Norraans  and 

Plantaganets,  for  plunder  as  well  aiS.  conqiu^ft,  was 

fpent.     Our  temple  of  Janus  was  fhut  by  IJeniy  th)e 

feventh.     We  neither  laid  wafte  our  own  nor  othw: 

countries  any  longer  :  and  wife  laws  and  a  wife  gq- 

vernment  changed  infenfibly  the  manners,  and  gave 

a  new  turn  to  the  fpirit  of  our  people.     We  were.na 

longer  the  free-booters  we  had  ,been.     Qur  nation 

maintained  her  reputation  in  arms  wbewever  the 

public  intereft  or  public  authority  requireJl  it ;  Jbut 

<\V2LT  ceafed  to  be,  what  it  had  been,  our  principal 

and  almoft  our  fole  profeflion.     The  arts  of  peace 

prevailed 
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|MPevailed  among  us.  We  became  hufbandmei^ 
^nanufaatirers,  -  and  mi^rchants,  and  we  emulated 
xieighboring  nations  iii  literature.  It  is  from  this 
lime  that  we  ought  to  ftudy  the  hiftory  of  our  coun- 
try, my  lord,  with  the  utiiioft  application.  We  are 
hot  much  concerned  to  know  with  critical  accuracy 
what  were  the  antient  forms  of  our  parliarhehts,  , 
concerning  which,  however,  there  is  little  rooni 
for  difpute  from  the  reign  of  Henry  the  third  at 
leaft  ;  nor  in  fliort  the  whole  fyftem  of  our  civil 
confiitiition  before  Henry  the  feventh,  and  of  our 
ecclefiaftical  conftitution  before  Henry  the  eighth. 
Biit  he  who  has  not  ftudied  and  acquired  al:horough 
knowledge  of  them  both,  from  thefe  periods  down 
to  the  pfefent  time,  in  all  the  variety  of  events  by 
which  they  have  been  afFeded,  will  be  very  unfit  to 
judge  or  take  care  of  either.  Juft  as  little  are  we 
concefrned  to  know,  in  any  nice  detail,  what  the 
condud  of  our  princes,  relatively  to  our  neighbouri^ 
bn  the  contment,  was  before  this  period,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  partition  of  power  and  a  multitude 
cf  other  cifcumftanCes  rendered  the  whole  political 
fyftem  of  Europe  fo  vaftly  different  from  that  which 
has  exiiled  fince.  But  he  who  ha§  not  traced  this 
condua  from  the  period  we  fix,  down  to  the  prefent 
itge.  Wants  a  principal  part  of  the  knowledge  that 
every  Englifh  minifter  of  ftate  fliould  have.  Igno- 
r^ce  in;  the  refpefts  here  fpoken  of  is  (he  lefs  par- 
dohiibte,  becaufe  we  have  more,  and  more  autben. 
tic,  means  of  information  concerning  this,  than 
concerning  aiiy  other  period.  Anecdotes' enow  to 
glut  thecurlofityof  fome  perfoiis,  and  to  filence  all 
the  cajitibiis  cavils  of  others,  will  never  be  furniflied 
by  any  portioi;i  of  hiftorj ;  nor  indeed  can  they  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  and  courfe  of  human  affairs : 
but  he  isvho  is  content  to  read  and  obferve,  like  a 
ftnator  and'  a  ftatefman,  will  find  in  our  own  and 
Vol.  II.  A  a  ift 
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in  foreign  hifliorians  as  much  information  as  ke 
wants,  concerning  the  affairs  of  our  ifland,  her  for-^ 
tune  at  home  and  her  conduft  abroad,  from  the  fif- 
teenth century  to  the  eighteenth.  I  refer  to  foreign 
hiftorians,  as  well  as  to  our  own,  for  this  feries  of 
our  own  hiftory ;  not  only  becaufe  it  is  reafonable 
to  fee  in  what  manner  the  hiftorians  of  other  coun- 
tries have  related  the  tranfaftions  wherein  we  have 
been  concerneJ,  and  what  judgment  they  have 
made  of  our  conduft,  domeftic  and  foreign,  but  for 
another  reafon  likewife.  Our  nation  has  furnifhed 
iis  ample  and  as  important  matter,  good  and  bad, 
for  hiftory,  as  any  nation  under  the  fun :  and  yet 
\ife  muft  yield  the  palm  in  wriiing  hiftory  moft  cer-» 
tainiy  to  the  Italians  and  to  the  French,  and,  I  fear, 
even  to  the  Germans*  The  only  two  pieces  of  hif- 
tory we  have,  in  any  refped:  to  be  compared  with 
the  antient,  ate,  the  reign  of  Henry  the  feventh  by 
my  lord  Bacon,  and  the  Hiftory  of  our  civil  wars 
In  the  laft  century  by  your  noble  anceftor  my  lord 
chancellor  Clarendon.  But  we  have  no  general 
hiftory  to  be  compared  with  fome  of  other  countries.: 
neither  have  we,  which  I  lament  much  more,  par- 
ticular hiftoties,  except  the  two  I  have  mentioned, 
nor  writers  of  memorials,  nor  colleftors  of  monu- 
ments and  anecdotes,  to  vie  in  number  or  in  merit 
with  thofe  that  foreign  nations  can  boaft ;  from 
*  Commihes,  Guicciardin,  Du  Bellay,  Paola,  Da- 
Vila,  Thuanus,  and  a  multitude  of  othei's,  down 
through  the  whole  period  that  I  propofe  to  your 
lordftiip.  But  altho*  this  be  true,  to  our  fliame ; 
yet  it  is  true  likewife  that  we  want  no  neceflary 
nieaiis  of  information.  .  They  lie  open  to  our  indus- 
try and  our  difcernmeht.  Foreign  writers  are  for 
the  moft  part  fcarce  worth  reading  when  they  fpeak 
of  our  domeftic  affairs  j  nor  are  our  Englifli  writers 
for  the  moft  part  of  greater  value  when  they  fpeak 
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of  foreiga  affairs.  In  this  mutual  defefl:,-  the  wri- 
ters of  other  countries  are,  I  think,  more  excufab^e 
than  ours  :  for  the  nature  of  our  government,  the 
political  i^rinciples  in  which  we  are  bred,  our  dif- 
tinft  interefts  as  iflanders,  and  the  complicated  va- 
rious interefts  and  humors  of  our  parties,  all  thefe 
are  fo  peculiar  to  ourfelves,  and  fo  diflFerent  from 
the  notions,  manners,  and  habits  6f\  other  nations, 
that  it  is  not  wonderful  they  ihould  be  puzzled  or 
Ihould  fall  into  error,  when  they  undertake  to  give 
relations  of  events  that  refult  from  all  thefe,  pr  to 
pafs  any  judgment  upon  them.  But  as  thefe  hifto'^ 
rians  are  nlutually  defeftive,  fo  they  mutually  fup- 
ply  each  other's  defefts.  We  muft  compare  them 
therefore,  make  ufe  of  our  difcernment,  and  draw 
,  our  conclufions  from  both.  If  we  proceed  in  this 
manner,  we  have  an  pimple  fund  of  hiftory  in  our 
power,  from  whence  to  coUedt  fufficient  authentic 
information ;  and  we  muft  proceed  in  this  manner, 
even  with  our  own  hiftorians  of  different  religions, 
fefts,  and  parties,  or  run  the  rifque  of  being  mifled 
by  domeftic  ignorance  and  prejudice  in  this  cafe,  as 
well  as  by  foreign  ignorance  and  prejudice  in  the 
other. 


III.     In   SPAIN  andthe  EisfpiRE- 

Spain  figured  little  in  Europe  till  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century ;  till  Caflile  and  Arragon 
were  united  by  the  marrij^e  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifa- 
bella :  till  the  total  expulfionof  the  .Moors,  and  till 
the  difcovery  of  the  Weft-Indies,  After  this,  not 
only  Spain  took  a  new  form,  and  grew  into  immenfe 
power ;  but,  the  heir  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  being 
heir  likewife  of  the  houfes  of  Burgxmdy  and  Aufliria, 
fuch  an  extent  of  dominion  accrued  to  him  by  all 
A  a  a  thefe 
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theCb  fuccefficus,  acd  ibch  aa  addEtkn  of  taak  andP 
2»kontT  bj  h:s  ck&ioB  to  tbe  cmpiic,  as  no  praee 
hzd  be«  ujiUbcz  of  is  Europe  firom  dte  dafs  of 
CLarics  the  great.     It  is  proper  to  ohierpe  hcxe  boir 
djC  policy  cf  trt  Geianns  aliked  in  the  €hacc  oi  aa 
cir.pczor;  hcczzric  tbe  e&ds  cf  this  alcessdoo  have 
been  ^rst.    When  Rcdc^hns  of  HavfbiGs^  was 
^ole  m  the  Tear  one  thciiiaixi  two  hnodrcd  and  fe^ 
venty,  or  about  tLa*  time,  the  poFertr  aad  the  low 
cfUre  of  this  pnncCy  who  had  been  marfhal  of  the 
coifit  to  a  kii^  of  Bcbm^x,  was  aa  iixiiicecDent  to 
ele&  fcim.     The  eiioroerlv  and  lawkis  ftate  of  the 
empire  ci^de  the  pnxices  of  it  in  thofc  dap  unwilling 
to  have  a  more  powemii  head.    But  a  ooctiary  max- 
im took  place  at   this  aera :  Charks  the  fifth  and 
Francis  the  firft,  the  t^  o  moft  powetfiil  pdaces  of 
Europe,  were  the  fole  candidates :  for  the  eleAcrf  of 
&xofiy,  who  is  (aid  to  hzxf  declined,  wasxather  un-- 
able  to  fland  in  competition  with  them :  and  Charl^ 
wns  chofen  by  the  imanimoxis  fufirages  rf  the  elefto- 
tal  college^   if  I   miftake  not.     AjDOther  Chaiie^ 
Charles  the  fcnrth,  who  was  made  eoiperor  fflegally 
ci;ough  on  the  depofition  of  Ixwis  cl  Bavano,  an4 
abont  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  feems  to 
me  to  have  contributed  doubly  to  efbbiidi  this  mas^ 
im ;  by  the  wife  conftitutions  that  he  procured  tcr 
pafs,  that  united  the  empire  in  a  mc^e  orderly  form 
and  better  fyftem  of  government  y  and  by  alienating 
the  imperial  revenues  to  fiich  a  degree,  tiiat  they  were 
no  loiter  fufficient  to  liipport  an  empercff  who  had 
not  great  revenues  of  his  own.     The  feme  maxim 
and  other  circumftances  have  concurred  to  keep  the 
empire  in  this  family  ever  fince,  as  it  had  been  often 
before ;  and  this  family  having  large  dominions  in  the 
empire,  and  larger  pretenfions,  as  well  as  dominions, 
out.  of  it,  tlie  other  ftates  of  Europe,  France,  Spain 
and  England  particularly,  have  been  more  conc^ra^d 
"  fmce 
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Uncc  this  period  m  the  affairs  of  Gefmaixy,  th^ii  they 
V/eVe  before  it:  and  by  confequence  the  hiflory  of 
Germany,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fi'xtcenth  cenr 
■  tury,-  is  of  importance,  and  a  neceffary  part  of  thai 
knowledge  which  your  lordfhip  defires  to  acquire.  , , 

The  Dutch  commonwealth  was  not  formed  till  . 
near  a  century  htter.  But  as  foon  as  it  was  formed^ 
nay  even  whilft  it  was  forming,  thefe  provinces, 
that  were  loft  to  obfervatioa  an>orig  the  many  tliat 
compofed*  the  dominions  of  Burgundy  and  AuAria^ 
became  fo  confiderable  a  part  of  thd  political  fyfteni 
pt  Europe,  that  their  hiftory  muft  be  ftudied  by 
jcvery  man  who  would  inform  himfdf  of  tliis  fyjt 
jem^ 

Soon  after  this  ftate  had  taken  bang,  others  of 
la  more  antient  original  begari  to  mingle  in  thofe 
difputes  and  wars,  thofe  councils,  negotiations, 
jtnd  treaties,  that  are  to  be  the  principal  objei^s  of 
your  lordftiip's  application  in  the  ftudy  of  hiftory. 
That  of  the  northern  crown  deferves  your  atteniion 
little,  before  the  laft  century.  Till  the  eleftion  of 
Frederic  the  firft  to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  and  lili 
that  wonderful  revolution  which  the  firft  Gurtavui 
brbught  about  in  Sweden,  it  is  nothing  more  than 
a  confufed  rhapfody  of  events,  in  which  the  great 
kingdoms  and  ftates  of  Europe  neither  had  any  con^ 
cern,  nor  took  any  part.  From  the  tin^e  I  h^v^ 
mentioned,  the  nothern  crowns  have  turned  their 
cbunfeU  and  their  arms  often  fouthw^rds,  jiird  Swe- 
den particularly,  with  prodigious  effeSt: 

To  what  purpofe  Ihould  I  troi^ble  your  lordJhip 
with  the  mention  of'hiftorieis  of  olther  nations? 
They  are  either  fuch  as  have  no  relation  to  the 
knowledge  you  would  acquire^  like  that  of'  the, 
iPoles,  the  Mufcovites,  or  the  Turks ;  or  they  are- 
fuch  as,  having  an  occafional  or  a  fecondary*  relation 
IP  it,  fall  of  courfc  into  your  fchem^  j  like  the  hif- 
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tory  of  Italy  for  Inftance,  which  is  fometimes  a  part 
of  that  of  France,  fometimes  of  that  of  Spain,  and 
fometimes  of  that  of  Germany,     The  thread  of  hif- 
tory  that  you  are  to  keep,  is  that  of  the  nations  who 
are  and  muft  always  be  concerned  in  the  fame  fcenes 
of  aftion  with  your  own,     Thefe  are  the  principal 
nations  of  the  weft.     Things  that  have  no  immedi- 
ate relation  to  your  own  country,  or  to  them,  are 
either  too  remote,  or  too  minute,  to  employ  much 
of  your  time :  and  their  hiftory  and  your  own  is, 
for  fill  yclur  purpofes,  the  whole  hiftory  of  Europe. 
The  two  great  powers,  that  of  France  and  that  of 
Auftria,  being  formed,  and  a  rivalftiip  eftabliflied 
by  confequence  between  them  ;  it  began  to  be  the 
intereft  of  their  neighbors  to  oppofe  the  ftrongeft 
and  moft  enterprifing  of  the  two,  ^nd  to  be  the  ally 
and  friend  of  the  weakeft^    From  hence  arofe  the 
notion  of  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  on.  the 
equal  poife  of  which  the  fafety  and  tranquillity  of 
all  muft  depend.     To  deftroy  the  fequality  of  this 
balance  has  been  the  aim  of  each  of  thefe  rivals  in 
his  turn :  and  to  hinder  it  from  being  deftroyed,  by 
preventing  too  much  power  from  falling  into  one 
icale,  has  been  the  principle  of  all  the  wife  councils 
of  Europe,  relatively  to  France  and  to  xht  houfe  of 
Auftria,  through  the  whole  period  that  began  at  the 
aera  we  have  frxed,  apd  fubfifts  ?t  this  hour.     To 
make  a  careful  and  juft  obfervation,  therefore,  of 
the  rife  and  decline  of  thefe  powers,  in  the  two  laft 
centuries  and  in  the  prefent ;  of  the  projeds  which 
their /ambition  formed;  of  the  means  they  employed 
to  carry  thefe  projefty  on  with  fuccefs  j  or  thq  means 
employed  by  others  to  defeat  them  j  of  thie  iffue  of 
liU  thefe  endeavors  in  war  and  in  negociation ;  and 
particularly,  to  bring  your  obfervations  home  to 
your  own  country  and  your  own  ufe,  of  the  con- 
duct that  England  held,  to  her  honor  or  diflionor, 
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to  her  advantage  or  difadvantage,  in  every  one  of 
the  numerous  and  important  conjunftures  that  hap- 

{)ened — ought  to  be  the  principal  fubjeQ:  of  your 
ordfhip's  attention  in  reading  aud  refleding  on  this 
part  of  modern  hi ftory. 

Now  to  this  purpofe  you  will  find  it  of  great  ufe, 
my  lord,  when  you  have  a  general  plan  of  the  hlf* 
tory  in  your  mind,  to  go  over  the  whole  again  in 
another  method  ;  which  I  propbfe  to  be  this.     Di- 
vide the  entire  period  into  fuch  particular  periods  as 
the  general  courfe  of  affairs  will  mark  put  to  you    , 
fufEciently,  by  the  rife  of  new  conjunftures,  of  dif- 
ferent fchemes  .of  condtjft,  and  jordifferent  theatres 
of  aftion.     Examine  this  period  <3f  hiftory  as  you 
would  ei^araine  a  tragedy  or  ai  comedy  ;  that  is,  Jtake 
firft  the  idea  or  a  general  notion  of  the  \yhole,  an4 
after  that  examine  every  aft  and  every  fcene  apart. 
Confider  them  in  themfelves^  and  confider  them  re- 
latively to  one  another.     Read  this  hiftory  as  you  v 
would  that  of  any  ancient  period ;  but  ftudy  it  after- 
wards, ,as  it  would  not  be  worth  your  while  taftudy 
the  other ;  nay  as  you  could  not  have  in  yojijir  powej 
the  m,eans  of  ftudyin^  the  other,,  if  the  ftudy  was 
really  worth  your  while.     The  former  part  of  this  • 
period  abounds  in  great  hiftorians ;  and  the  latter 
part  is  fo  n^odern,  that  even  tradition  is  authentic  . 
enough  to  fupply  the  want  of  good  hiftory,  if  w^ 
are  curious  tb  enquire,  and  if  we  hearken  to  the  liv- 
ing with  the  fame  impartiality  and  freedom  of  judg-r, 
meht  as  we  read  the  dead  :  ^nd.  he  that  does  one, 
^ill  do  th^  other.     The  whoje  period  abbunds  in 
memorials,  in  coUeftions  of  public  ads  ^nd  monu- 
inents,  of  private  letters,  and  of  treaties.     All  thefe 
jnuft  come  into  your  plan  of  ftudy,  my  lord  :  many 
not  to  be  read  through,  but  all  to  be  confulted  and- 
compared.     They  muft  not  lead  you,  I  think,  tp 
vQur  enquiries,  but  your  enquiries  muft  lead  you  to 
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them.  By  joining  hiftory  and  that  which  we  call 
the  materia  hiflorica  together  in  this  manner,  atfd 
by.  drawing  your  information  from  both,  your  lord- 
Ihio  will  acquire  not  only  that  knowlecjge,  which 
many  have  in  fome  degree,  of  the  greaf  tranfaftions. 
that  have  paffed,  and  the  great  events  that  have* 
happened  in  Europe  during  this  period;  and  of 
their  immediate  and  obvious  caufes  and  .confe-. 
quences ;  but  your  lordfhip  will  acquire  a  much  fu» 
perior  knowledge,  and  fuch  a  one  as  very  few  men 
poffefs  almoft  in  any  degree,  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  political  fyftem  of  Europe  during  this  time. 
You  will  fee  in  its  primitive  principles,  in  the  con^ 
fiitutions  of  governments,  the  fituations  of  coun- 
tries, their  national  and  true  interefts,  the  charac-' 
ters  andi  the  religion  of  people,  and  other  perma- 
nent circumftances.  You  will  trace  it  through  all 
its  fiuftuations,  and  obferve  how  thq  objefts  vary 
feldom,  but  the  means  perpetually,  according  to 
the  different  charafters.of  princes  and  of  thofe  who 
govern;  the  different  abilities  of  thofe  who  ferve; 
the  courfe  of  accidents,  and  a  multitude  of  other  ii'^ 
tegular  and  contingent  circumftances. 

Th^  particular  periods  into  which  the  whole  pe- 
riod* fhould  be  divided,  in  my  opinion,  are  thefe, 
I.  From  the  fifteenth  to  the  end  of  the  fixteenth 
century.  2.  From  thence  to  the  Pyrenean  treaty^ 
3.  From  thencfe  down  to  the  prefent.time. 

Your  lordfhip  will  find  this  divifionas  apt  and  as 
proper,  relatively  to  the  particular  hiftories  of  E-ng-r 
land,  France,  Spain,    and  Germany,  the  principal 
nations  concerned,  as  it  is  relatively  to  the  general, 
hiftory  of  Europe. 

The  dearth  of_ queen  Elizabeth,  an,d  the  acceflion 
of  king'  James  the  firft,  made  a  vaft  alteration  in  the 
government  of  our  nation  at  home,  and  in.  her  con- 
duit abroad,  about  the  end  cf  the  firft  of  thefe  pe^ 
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riods,  The  wars  that  religion  occafioned,  and  am- 
bition fomented  in  France,  through  the  reigns  of 
Francis  the  fecond,  Charles  the  ninth,  Henry  the 
third,  and.a  part  of  H^enry  the  fourth,  ended :  and 
the  furies  of  the  league  were  crulhed  by  this  great 
prince,  about  the  fame  time.—  Philip  the  fecond  of 
Spain  marks  this  period  likewife  by  his  death,  and 
by  the  exhaufted  condition  in  which  he  left  tlie  mo- 
narchy he  governed  ;  which  took  the  lead  no  longer 
in  difturbing  the  peace  of  mankind,  but  aded  a  le- 
cond  part  m  abetting  the  bigotry  and  ambition  of 
Ferdinand  jthe  fecond  and  the  third.  The  tliirty 
years  war  that  devafted  Germany  did  not  begin  tiU 
the  eighteenth. year  of  the  feventeenth  century,  but 
the  feeds  of  it  were  fowing  fome  time  before,  and. 
even  at  the.  end  of  the  fixteenth,  Ferdinand  the  firft 
and  Maximilian- had:  fhewn  much  lenity  and  mode- 
ration in  the.  difputes  and  troubles  that  arofe  on  ac- 
count of  religion.  Under  Rodolphus  and  Matthias, 
as  the  fucceflion  of  their  coufin  Ferdinand  approach- 
ed, the  fires  that  werb  covered  began  to  fmoke  and 
to  fparkle  :  and  if  the  war  did  not  begin  with  this 
century,  the  preparatioij  for  it,  ^d  the  expedation^ 
of  it  did.  '      * 

The  fecond  period  ends  in  one  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  fixty,  the  year  of  the  reftoration  of  Charles 
the  fecond  to  the  throne  of  England  j  when  our  civil 
wars,  and  all  the  diforders  which  Cromwell's  ufurpa- 
tion  had  produced,  were  over;  and  therefore  a  re- 
markable point  of  time,  with  refped:  to  our  coun- 
try. It  is  no  lefs  remarkable  with  refpeft  to  Gerr 
many,  Spain,  and  France. 

As  to  Germany;  the   ambitious  projedls  of  the 
German  branch  of  Auftria  had  been  entirely  defeat-. 
cd>  the  peace  of  the  empire  had  been  reftored,  and 
almoft  a  new  conftitution  formed,  or  an  old  one  re-  , 
yiyed,  by  the  treaties  of  Weftphalia  3  nay  the  im* 
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penal  eagle  was  not  only  fiUlen,  but  hct  wings  were 
clipped. 

As  to  Spain ;  the  Spani(h  branch  was  &llen  as  low 
twelve  years  afterwards,  that  is,  in  the  year  one  thou» 
fand  fix  hvindred  and  fixty.  Philip  the  fecond  left 
his  fiiccefiors  a  ruined  monarchy.  He  left  them 
fomething  v/orfe  5  he  left  them  his  example  and  his 
priiiciples  of  government,  founded  in  ambition,  in 
pride,  in  ignorance,  in  bigotry,,  and  all  the  pedantry 
of  ftate.  I  have  read  fomewherc  or  other,  that  the 
war  of  the  Lx)w  Countries  alone  coft  him,  by  his 
own  confeffion,  five  hundred  and  fixty  four  millions, 
ft  prodigious  fum  in  what  fpecies  foever  he  reckoned. 
Philip  the  third  and  Philip  the  fourth  followed  his 
example  and  his  principles  of  gpvernment,  at  home 
and  abroad.  At  home,  there  was  much  form,  but 
tio  good  order,  no  oeconomy,  nor  wiidom  of  policy 
in  the  ftate.  The  church  continued  to  devour  the 
ftate,  and  that  monfter  th^  inquifition  to  difpeople 
the  country,  even  niore  tlian  perpetual  war,  and  all 
the  numerous  colonies  that  Spam  had  fent  to  the 
Weft-Indies:  for  your  lordftiip  will  find  that  Philip 
the  third  drove  more  than  nine  hundred  thoufand 
Morifcoes  out  of  his  dominions  by  one  edift,  with 
fuch  circumftances  of  inhumanity  in  the  execution 
of  it,  as  Spaniards  alone  could  exercife,  and  that 
tribunal,  who  had  provoked  this  unhappy  race  to  re- 
volt, could  alone  approve.  Abroad,  the  conduft 
of  thefe  princes  was  direfted  by  the  lame  wild  fpirit 
of  ambition :  rafh  in  undertaking  tho'  flow  to  exe-t 
cute,  and  obftinate  in  purfuing  tho'  unable  to  fuc- 
ceed,  they  opened  a  new  (luice  to  let  put  the  httle 
life  and  vi^iir  that  remained  in  their  monarchy. 
Philip  the  lecond  is  faid  to  have  been  piqued  agaiiift 
his  uncle  Ferdinand,  for  refiifing  to  yield  theempirc 
ifl  him  on  the  abdication  of  Charles  the  fifth.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  ^  much  as  he  loved  to  difturb  the 
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peace  of  mankind,  and  to  meddle  in  every  quarrel 
that  had  the  appearance  of  fupporting  the  Roman 
and  oppreffing  every  other  church,  he  meddled  little 
in  the  affairs  of  Germany.  But,  Ferdinand  .  and 
Maximilian  dead,  and  the  offspring  of  Maximilian 
extind:,  the  kings  of  Spain  efpoufed  the  intelrefls  of 
the  other  branch  of  their  family,  entertained  remote 
views  of  ambition  in  favour  of  their  own  branch, 
even  on  that  fide,  and  made  all  the  enterprifes  of 
Ferdinand  of  Gratz,  botlr  before  and  after  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  empire,  the  common  caufe  of  the  houfe 
of  Auftria.  What  completed  their'  ruin  was  this  : 
they  knew  not  how  to  lofe,  nor  when  to  yield.  They 
acknowledged  the  independency  of  the  Dutch  com- 
monwealth, and  became  the  allies  of  their  '^tient 
fubjefts  at  the  treaty  of  Munfler :  but  they  would 
not  forego  their  ufurped  claim  on  Portugal,  and  they 
perfifted  to  carry  on  fingly  the  war  againfl  France. 
Thus  they  wefe  reduced  to  fuch  a  lowneis  of  power 
as  can  hardly  be  paralleled  in  any  other  cafe :  and 
Philip  the  fourth.was  obliged  at  laft  to  conclude  a 
peace,  on  terms  repugnant  to  his  inclination,  to  that 
of  his  people,  to  the  intereft  of  Spain,  and  to  that 
of  all  Europe;,  in  the  Pyrenean  treaty. 

As  to  France;  this  aera  of  the  entire  fall  of  the 
Spanifh  power  is  likewife  that  from  which  we  may 
reckon  that  France  grew  as  formidable,  ds  we  have 
feen  her,  to' her  neighbours,  in  power  and  pretenfions. 
Henry  the  fourth  meditated  great  defigns,  and  pre- 
pared to  a<5t  a  great  part  in  Europe  in  the  very  be-* 
ginning  of  this  period,  when  Ravaillac  ftabbed  him.' 
'  His  defigns  died  with  him,  and  are  rather  gueiTed  at 
than  known;  for  furely  thofe  which  his  hiftorian 
P^refixe  and  the  compilers  of  Sully's  memorials  af- 
cribe  to  him,  of  a  chriftian  commonwealth,  divided 
into  fifteen  ftates,  and  of  a  fenate  to  decide  all  dif- 
•  fej:ences,  ai^d  to  maintain  this  new  conflitution  of 
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Europe,  are  t6o  chimerical  to  have  been  really  his  t 
but  his  genetal  defign  of  abafing  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
and  eftabliftiing  the  fuperior  power  in  that  of  Bour-t 
bon,  was  taken  up,  about  twenty  years  after  his 
death,  by  Richelieu,  and  was  purfued  by  him  and 
by  Mazarin  with  fo  niuch  ability  and  fuccefs,  that  it 
was  eifefted  entirely  by  the  treaties  of  WeftphaJia  and 
by  the  Pyrenean  treaty ;  that  is,  at  the  end'  of  the 
fecond  of  thofe  periods  I  have  prefumed  to  pfopofe  to  ^ 
yoi|r  lordfhip. 

WpEN  the  third,  in  which  we  now  are,  will  end, 
;^d  what  circumftances  will  mark  the  end  of  it,  I 
know  not ;  but  this  I  know,  that  the  great  events 
and  revolutions,  which  have  happened  \n  the  courfc 
of  it,  intereft  us  ftill  more  ncariy  than  thofe  pf  the 
two  precedent  periods,  J  intended  to  have  drawrt 
vpp  an  elenchus  or  fummary  of  the  thrfee,-  but  I 
doubted,  on  further  refledtion;  whether  my- memory 
would  enable  me  to  do  it  with  cxaftnefs  enough ; 
and  I  faw  that,  if  I  was  able  to  do  it,  the  dedudion 
would  be  immeafurably  long,  Something  of  thi^ - 
kind  however  it  may  be  reafoijabl^  to  attempt,v  ii> 
Ipeaking  of  the  laft  period  :  which  may  hereafter  oc^ 
cafipn  a  further  trouble  to  your  lordfliip. 

But  to  give  you  fome breathing-time.  Twill pofl» 
pojie  it  ^t  prefent,  an$i  am  in  the  mean  while. 

My  Lord, 

Your,  &C, 
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A  feetch  of  the  ftate  and  hlftory  of  Eutdpe,  from 
the  Pyrenean  treaty  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  fifty-nine,  to  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and'eighty-eight. 

The  firft  obfervation  I  fhali  make  on  this  third 
J>eriod  of  modern  hiftdry  is,  that  as  the  ambition  of 
Charles  the  fifth,  ^ho  united  the  whole  formidable 
power  of  Auftria  in  himfelf,  ^nd  the  reftlefe  tem- 
per, the  cruehy  and  bigotry  of  Philip  the  fecond, 
were*  principally  objeds  of  the  attention  and  folici- 
tud€  of  the  councils  of  Europe,  in  the,  firft  of  thefe 
periods ;  and  as  the  ambition  of  Ferdinand  the  fe- 
cond, and  thje  third,  who  aimed  at  nothing  )efs  than 
extirpating  the  priDteftaht  intetefhf  and. under  that 
pretence  fubduing.  the  liberties  of  Germany,  were 
objefts  of  the  Tame  kind  in  the  fecond  :  fo  an  op- 
pofition  to  the  growing  power  of  France,  or  to 
fpeak  more  properly,  to  the  exorbitant  ambition  of 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  has  been  the  principal  aflfair 
of  Europe,  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  prefent 
period*  The  defign  of  .afpiring^o  univerfal  monar- 
chy was  imputed  to  Charles  the  fifth,  as.foon  as  he 
began  to  give  proofs  of  his  amWtion  and  capacity. 
Thct  faiiie  defign  wa«  imputed  to  Lewis  the  four- 
teenth, as  fbon  as  he  began  to  feel  his  own  ftrength, 
and  the  \waknefs  of  his  neighbours.  Neither  of 
thefe  princes  was  induced^  I  believe,  by  the  flattery 
of  his  courtiers,  or  the  apprehenfions  of  his  adver- 
faries;  to  entertain  fo  chimerical  a  defign  as  this 
would  have  -been,  even  in  that  falfe  fenfe  wherein 
die  word  univerfal  is  fb  often  underllood  i  and  I 
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miftake  very  much  if  either  of  them. was  of  a  cha-' 

rafter,  or  in  circumftances,  to  undertake  it.     Both 

of  them  had  ftrong  defires  to  raife  their  families 

higher,  and  to  extend  their  dominions  farther  ;  but 

neither  of  them  had  that  bold  and  adventurous  anv 

bition  which  makes  a  conqueror  and  an  hero.  Thefe 

apprchenfions    however    were  given  wifely,    and 

taken  iifefully.     They  cannot  be  given  nor  taken 

•  too  foon  when  fuch  powers  as  thefe  arife ;  becaufe 

when  fuch.powers  as  thefe  are  befieged  as  it  were 

early,  by  the  common  policy  and  watchfulnefs  of 

their  neighbours,  each  of  them  may  in  his  turn  of 

ftrength  fally  forth,  and  gain  a  little  ground ;  but 

none  of  them  will  be  able  to  pulh  their  conquefts 

far,  and  much  lefs  to  confummate  the  entire  pro- 

je6ts  of  their  ambition.     Befides  the  occafional  op* 

pofition  that  was  given  to  Charles  the  fifth  by  our 

Henry  the  eighth,  according  to  the  diflPerent  moods 

of  humour  he  was  in ;  by  the  popes,  according  10 

the  feveral  turns  of  their  private  intereft  ;  and  by 

the  princes  of  Germany,  according  to  the  occafions 

,  or  pretences  that  religion  or  civil  liberty  furniflied  ; 

he  had  from  his  firft  letting  out  a  rival  and  an  enemy 

in  Francis  the  firft,  who  did  not  maintain  his  caufe 

in  "  forma  pauperis,**  if  I  may  ufe  fuch  an  expref- 

fion  :  as  we  have  feen  the  houfe  of  Auftria  fue,  in 

our  days,  for  dominion  at  the  gate  of  every  palace 

in  Europe,     Francis  the  firft  was  the  principal  in  his 

own  quarrels,  paid  his  own  armies,  fought  his  own 

battles  5  and  tho*  his  valour  alone  did  not  hinder 

Charles  the  fifth  from  fubduing  all  Europe,  as  Bayle, 

a  better  philologer  than  politician,  fomewhere  af- 

ferts,  but  a  multitude  of  other  circumftances  eafily 

to  he  traced  in  hiftory  ;  yet  he  contributed  by  his 

viftories,   and   even  by  his  defeats,    to  wafte  the 

ftrength  and  check  the   courfe  of   that  growing 

power,     Lewis  the  fourteenth  had  no  rival  of  this 
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kind  in  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  nor  indeed  any  enemy 
of  this  importance  to  combat,   till  the  piince  of 
Orange  became  king  of  Great  Britain :  and  he  had 
great  advantages  in  many  other  refpefts,  \i^hich  it  is 
neceffary  to  confider  in  order  to  make  a  true  judg- 
ment on  the  affairs  of  JIurope  from  the  year  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty.     You  will  difcover 
the  firft  of  thefe  advantages,  and  fuch  as  were  pro-  ^ 
duftive  of  all  the  reft,  in  the  conduft  of  Richelieu 
and  of  Mazarin.     Richelieu  formed  the' great  de- 
fign,  and  laid  the  foundations:   Mazarin  purfuec^ 
the  defign,  and  raifed  the  fuperftrufture.     If  I  do 
not  deceive  myfelf  extremely,  there  a>e  few  paf- 
fages  in  hiftory  that  deferve  your  lordfliip's  atten- 
tion more  than  the  conduft  that  the  firft  and  greateft 
of  thefe  minifters  held,  in  laying  the  foundations  I 
fpeak  of.     You  will  obferve  how  he  helped  to  em-^  / 
broil  affairs  on  every  fide,  and  to  keep  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  at  bay  as  it  were  ;  how  he  entered  into  the 
quarrels  of  Italy  againft  Spa\n,  Jnto  that  concerning 
the  Valteiine,  and  that  concerning  the  fucceffion  of 
Mantua ;  without  engaging  fo  deep  as  to  divert  him 
from  another  great  objeft  of  his   policy,  fubduing 
Rochelle  and  difarming  th^  Huguenots.     You  will 
obferve  how  he  turned  himfelf  after  this  was  done^ 
to  flop   the  progrefs   of  Ferdinand  in   Germany. 
"While  Spain  fomented  difcontents  at  the  court  and 
diforders  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  by  all  poffible 
means,  even  by  taking  engagements  with  the  duke 
of    Rohan,    and    for  fupporting   the  proteftants  f 
Richelieu   abetted  the  fame   intereft  in  Germany 
againft  Ferdinand;  and  in  the  Low  Countries  againft 
Spain.     The  emperor  was  become  almoft  the  maf- 
ter   in   Germany.     Chriftian   the  fourth,  king  of 
i3enmark,  had  been  at  the  head  of  a  league,  where- 
in  the   United   Provinces,    Sweden,    and    Lower 
3axony  entered,  to  oppofe  his  progrefs :  but  Chrif- 
i  tian 
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tian  had  been  defeated  by  Tilly  and  Valftem,  an4 
obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty  at  Lubec,  where  Fer- 
dinand gave  him  the  law.  It  was  then  that  Guftaviis 
Adolphus,  with  whom  Richelieu  made  an  aUiance^ 
entered  into  this  war,  and  foon  turned  the  fortune^ 
of  it.  The  French  minifter  had  not  yet  aigaged  his 
niaftef  openly  in  the  war ;  but  when  the  Dutch 
grew  impatient,  and  threatened  to  renew  their  truce 
with  Spain,  unlefs  France  declared  ;  when  the  king 
of  Sweden  was  killed,  and  the  battle  bf  Notdlingen 
lofl ;  when  Saxony  had  turned  s^ain  to  the  fide  of 
the  emperor,  and  Brandenburg  and  fo  many  others 
had  followed  this  example,  that  Heffe  almoft  alone 
perfifted  in  the  Swedifh  alliance:  then  Richelieu 
engaged  his  mafter,  and  profited  of  every  circum- 
ftance  which  the  conjuncture  afforded,  to  engage 
him  with  advantage.  For,  firft,  he  had  a  double 
advantage  by  engaging  fo  late :  that  of  coming  frefh 
into  the  quarrel  againft  a  wearied  and  almdft  ex- 
haufted  enemy ;  and  that  of  yielding  to  the  impati- 
ence  of  his  friends,  who,  preffed  hy  their  neceflities 
and  by  the  want  they  had  of  France,  gave  this  mu 
nifter  an  opportunity  of  laying  thofe  claims  and  eU 
tablrfliing  thofe  pretenfions,  in  all  his  treaties  with 
Holland,  Sweden,  and  the  princes  and  ftates  of  the 
empire,  on  which  he  had  projeded  the  future  ag- 
grandifement  of  France.  The  mannef  in  which  he 
engaged,  and  the  air  that  he  gave  tvl  his  engage- 
ment, were  advantages  of  the  fecond  fort,  advan- 
tages of  reputation  and  credit ;  yet  were  thefe  of 
no  fmall  moment  in  the  courfe  of  the  war,  and 
operated  ftrongly  in  favour  of  France  as  he  defign- 
ed  they  (hould,  even  after  his  death,  and  at  and  af- 
ter the  treaties  of  Weftphalia.  He  varnifhed  am- 
bition with  the  moft  plaufible  and  popular  presences. 
The  eleftor  of  Treves  had  put  himfelf  under  the 
proteflion  of  France  :    and,  if  I  remember  ,  right, 

he 
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he  made  this  ftep  when  the  emperor  could  not  pro- 
te£t  him  againft .  the  Swedes,  wh^m  he  had  reafoii 
to  apprehend*  No  matter,  the  governor  of  Lux* 
emburg  was  ordered  to  furprife  Treves  and  to  feizc 
the  eleftor.  tte  executed  his  orders  with  fuccefs, 
and  carried  this  prince  prifoner  into  Brabant. 
Richelieu  feized  the  lucky  circumftance ;  he  re- 
claimed the  eledkor :  and,  on  the  refufal  of  the  car- 
dinal infant,  the  war  was  declared.  France,  you 
fee,  appeared  the  common  friend  of  liberty,  the  de- 
fender of  it  in  the  Low  Countries  againft  the  king 
of  Spain,  and  in  Germany  againft  the  emperor,  as 
well  as  the  protedtor  of  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
many  oC  whofe  ftates  had  been  illegally  invaded, 
and  whofe  perfons  were  no  longer  fafe  from  violence 
even  in  their  own  palaces.  All  tliefe  appearances 
were  kept  up  in  the  negotiations  at  Munfter,^  where  ^ 
Mazarin  reaped  what  Richelieu  had  fowed.  The 
demands  that  France  made  for  herfelf  were  very 
great ;  but  the  conjunfture  was  favourable,  and  (he 
improved  it  to  th^utmoft.  No  figure  could  be  more 
flattering  than  her's,  at  the  head  of  ^  thefe  negotia- 
tions; nor  more  mortifying  than  the  emperor's 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  treaty.  Thq 
princes  and  ftates  of  the  empire  had  been  treated  as 
vaflals  by  the  emperor :  France  determined  them  to 
treat  with  him  pn  this  occafion  as  fovereigns,  and 
fupported  them  in  this  determination.  Whilft  Swe- 
den feemed  concerned  for  the  proteftant  intereft 
alone,  and  (hewed  no  other  regard,  as  (he  had  no 
other  alliance ;  France  afFefted  to  be  impartial  alike 
to  the  proteftant  and  to  the  papift,  and  to  have  no 
intereft  at  heart  but  the  common  intereft  of  the 
Germanic  body.  Her  demands  were  exceflive,  but 
they  were  tabe  fatisfied  principally  out  of  the  em- 
peror's patrinioriial  dominions.  It  had  been  the  art 
of  her  minifters  to'eftablifti  this  general  maxim  on 
Vol.  II  B  b  many 
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many  particular  experiences,  that  the  grandeur  of 
France  was  a  real,  and  would  beaconftant  fecurity 
to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  empire  againft  the^ 
emperot :  and  it  is  no  wonder  therefore,  this  maxiav 
prevailing,  injuries,  refentments,  and  jealouiies  be- 
ing freih  0n  one  fide^  and  fervices,  obligations,  and 
confidence  on  the  other,  that  the  Germans  were  not 
unwilling  France  fhould  extend  her  empire  on  thi^ 
fide  of  the  Rhine,  whilft  Sweden  did  the  fame  on 
this  fide  of  the  Baltic.     Thefe  treaties,  and  the  im- 
menfe  credit  and  influence  that  France  had  acquired 
by,  them  in  the  empire,  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
one  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  to  return  the 
Qbligations  of  afliftance  to  the  other^  in  the  war  that 
continued  between-France  and  Spain,,  till  the  Pyre- 
nean  treaty.     By  this  treaty  the  fuperiority  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon  over  the  houfe  oiAiAria  was  not 
only  completed  and  confirmed,  but  the  great  defigu 
of  uniting  the  Spanifh  and  the  French  monarchies, 
lender  the  former  was  laid.  ' 

The  third  period  therefore  begins  by  a  great 
change  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  by 
the  profpeft  of  one  much  greater  and  more  fetaL 
Before  I  defcend  into  the  particulars  I  intend  to  men- 
tion, of  the  courfe  of  affairs,  and  of  the  political 
conduft  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  in  this  third 
period  ;  give  me  leave  to  cad  my  eyes  once  morc^ 
back  on  the  fecond.     The  refledion  I  am  going  to 
make  feems  to  me  important,  and  leads  to  all  that  i& 
to  follow. 

The  Dutch  made  their  peace  fepararely  at  Mun- 
fter  with  Spain,  who  acknowledged  then  the  fove- 
rtignty  and  independency  of  their  commonwealth. 
The  French,  who  had  been,  after  our  Elizabeth, 
their  principal  fupport,  reproached  ,them  feverely 
for  this  breach  of  faith.  They  excufed  themfelves 
in  the  beft  manner,  and  by  the  beft  reafons,  they 

could. 
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tf  ould.     All  this  your  lordfliip  wilji  find  in  the  monu- 
ihencs  of  that  time.     But  I  think  it  hot  improbable 
that  ^ they  had  a  motive  you  will  not  find  there,  and 
which  it  was  not  proper  to  give  as  a  reafbn  or>ex- 
cufe  to  the  French.  Might  not  the  wife  men  amongft 
them  confider  even  then,  befides  the  immediate  ad- 
vantages that  accrued  by  this  treaty  to  their  com- 
monwealth, that  the  inip^rial  power  was  fallen; 
that  the  povirer  of  Spain  was  A^stftly  reduced  5  that 
the  houfe  of  Auftria  was  nothing  more  than  the 
fhadow  of  a  great  iiaiAe,   and  tnat  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon  was  advandng^  by  large  ftrideSj,  to  a  de- 
gree of  pov^er  as  exorbitant,  and  as  formidable  as 
that  of  the  other  (amily  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
Charles  the  fifth,  of  Philip  the  fecond,  and  lately 
of  the  two  Ferdinands  ?     Might  they  not  forefee, 
even  then,  what  happened  in  the  courfe  of  very  few 
years,  when  they  Were  obliged,  for  their  own  fecu- 
ilty,  to  aflift  their  old  eriemie^  the  Spaniards  againfl: 
their  old  friends  the  French  ?  I  think  they  might* 
Our  Charles  the  firft  was  no  great  politician,  and  yet 
he  feemed  to  difcern  that  the  balance  of  power  waa 
turning  in  favour  of  France,  fome  years  before  the 
treaties  of  Weftphalia.     He  refufed  to  be  neuter, 
and  threatened  to  take  part  with  Spain,  if  the  French 
parfued  the  defign  of  befieging  Dunkirk  and  Grave- 
line,  according  to  a  concert  taken  between  themi 
and  the  Dutch,  and  in  purfuance  of  a  treaty  for  di- 
viding the  Spanilh  Low  Countries^  which  Richelieu 
had  negotiated.     Cromwell  either  did  not  difcern 
this  turn  of  the  balance  of  power,  long  afterwards 
when  it^  was  much  more  vifible  ;  or,  difceming  it, 
h6  was  induced  by  reafons  of  private  intereft  to  a£k 
againfl:  the  general  intereft  of  Europe.     Cromwell 
joined  with  France  againft  Spain,  and  tho*  he  got 
Jamaica  and  Dunkirk,  he  drove  the  Spaniards  into 
a  ^leceffity  of  making  a  peace  with  France,  that  has 
B  b  a  /  difturbed 
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diilurbed  the  peace  o£  the.  world  alrnoft  fourfcofe 
y^ears,  and  the  confeqoences  of.  Which  have  welt 
n^gh  beggared  ia  our  tinges  the  nation  he  enflaved 
in  his.     There  is  ^  tradition,  I  have  heard  it  fronx 
perfons  whp  lived  in  thofe  days,  and  I  believe  it 
came  from  Thurloe,  that  Cromwell  was  in  treaty 
with  Spain,  a:nd  ready  to  turn  his  arms  againft 
France  when  he  died.     If  this  fa£l:  was  certain,  asl 
little  as  I  honor  his  memory,  I  ihourd  have  fome  re-, 
gret  that  he  died  fo  foon.     But  whatever  hip  inteft- 
tions  ,were,  we  muft  charge  the  Pyrenean  treaty^^ 
and  the  fatal  confequences  of  it,  in  great  meafure 
to  his  account.  The  Spaniards  abhorred  the  thought 
of  marrying  their  Infanta  to  Lewis  the  fourteenth. 
It  was  on  this  point  that  they  broke  the;  negociation 
Lionne  ha4  begun  ;  aild  your  lotdihip  will  perceive^* 
fhat  if  they  refumed  it  after\;^rds,  and  offered  the 
itiarriage  they    had    before  rejefted,    Cromweirs 
league  with  France  was  a  principal  inducement  to- 
this!  alteration  of  their  refolutions. 

The  precife  point  at  which  the  fcales  of  power 
turn,  like  th^t  of  the  folftice  in  eithei'  tropic,  is  im-' 
perceptible  to  common  oofervation :  and,  in  one 
cafe  as  in  the  other,  fome  progrefs  muft  be  madein^, 
the  new  difeftion,  before  the  change  is  perceived. 
They  who  are  in  the  finking  fc^le,  for  in  the  politi- 
cal balance  of  power,  unlike  to  all  others,  thefeale^ 
that  is  empty  finks,  and  that  which  is  full  rifes ; 
they  who  are  in  the  finking  fcate donot eafily  cotne 
off  from  the  habitual  prejudices  of  fuperiof  wealthy 
or  power,  6t  fkill,  or  couragej  nor  firooi  the  confi- 
dence that  thefe  prejudices  infpife^  Th[ey  who  are 
in  the  fifing  fcal'e  do  not  imTpfediately  feel  theip 
ftrength,  nor  affume  that  confidence  in  it  which  fuc- 
cefsful  experience  gives  them  afterwar4s.  They 
who  are  the  moft  concerned  to  watch  the  variations  ' 
^f  thifi  balance,  mif-judge  oftfen  in  the  fame  manner, 
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and  from  the  fame  pfejudices.  They  continue  to 
>dread  a  power  no  longer  able  to  hurt  them,  or  they 
.continue  to  have  no  apprehenfions  of  a  power  that 
grows  daily  more  formidable.  Spain  verified  the 
firft  obfervation  -at  the  end  of  the  feco;id  period, 
when,  proud  and  poois  and  enterprifing  and  feeble, 
-flie  ftiil  -thought  herfelf  a  match  for  France^ 
France  verified  the  fecond  obfervation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  period,  when  the  triple,  alliance 
flopped  the  progrefs  of  her  arms,  which  alliances 
inurh  more  confiderable  were  not  able  to  efFed  af^ 
terwards.  The  other  principal  powers  of  JEuropt, 
in  their  turns,  have  verified  the  third  obfervation 
iii  both  its  parts,  through  the  whoie  courfe  of  this 
period. 

When  Lewis  the  fourteenth  took  the  adminiftira- 
'  lion  of  affairs  into  his  own  hands,  about  the  yeai 
one  thoufand  fi^  hundred  and  fixty^  he  was  in  the 
prime  of  his  age,  and  had,  what  princes  feldoiiji 
have,  the  advantages  of  youth  and  tnofe  of  experi- 
ence together.  Their  education  is  generally  bad  ^ 
for  which  reafon  royal  birth,  that  gives  a  right  to 
the  throne  among  other  pepple,  gave  an  abfolute 
jexclufion  from  it  among  the  Mamalukes^  His  was^ 
in  all  refpefis,  except  one,  as  bad  as  that  of  other 
princes.  He  jefted  fometimes  on  his  own  ignorance^ 
and  there  wete  other  defefts  in  his  character,  ow- 
ing to  his  education,  which  he  did  net  fee.  But 
Mazarin  had  initiated  him  betimes  in  the  myfteries 
of  his  policy,  fie  liad  feen  a  greajt  part  of  thofc 
foundations  laid,  on  which  he  was  to  raife  the  fa- 
bric of  his  future  grandeur :  and  as  Mazarin  finiftied 
the  w^ork  that  Richelieu  began,  he  had  the  leflbns 
of  one,  and  the  examjjles  of  both,  to  inftruft  him. 
He  had  acquired  habits  of  fecrccy  and  method,  in 
bufinefs ;  of  referve,  difcretion,  decency,  arid  dig- 
pity,  in  behaviour^     If  hu  was.  not  jhe  greatell  king. 
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he  was  the  bell  aftor  of  majefty  at  lead,  that  ever 
filled  a  throne,     rie  by  no  means  wanted  that  cou* 
rage  which  is  commonly  called  bravery,  tho'  the 
want  of  it  was  imputed  to  him  in  the  midft  of  his 
greateft  triumphs :    nor  that  other  courage,   lefs 
oftentatious  and  more  rarely  found,  calm,  fleady, 
perfevering  refolution  ;    which  feems  to  arife  lefs 
from  the  temper  of  the  body,  and  is  therefore  called 
courage  of  the  mind.     He  had  them  both  mod  cert 
tainly,  and  I  could  produce  unqueftionable  anec-^ 
potes  in  proof.    ^He  was,  in  one  word,  much  fupe? 
rior  to  any  prince  with  whom  he  had  to  do,  when 
he  began  to  govern.     He  was  furrounded  with  great 
captains  bred  in  former  wars,  and  with  great'minif- 
ters  bred  in  the  fame  fchool  as  himfelf.     They  who^ 
had  worked  under  Mazarin  worked  on  the  fame 
plan  under  him;  and  as  they  had  the  advantages- 
6{  genius  and  experience  over  moft  of  the  minifters 
of  other  countries,  fo  they  had  another  advantage 
over  thofe  who  were  equal  or  fuperior  to  ihem :  the 
advantage  of  ferving  a  mafter  whofe  abfolute  power  • 
was  eftablifhed ;  and  the  advantage  of  a  fituation 
wherein  they  might  exejt  their  whole  capacity  wich^ 
out  contradiftion ;  over  that,  for  inftance,  where- 
in your  lordfliip's  great  grand-father  was  placed,  at 
the  fame  time,  in  Engla^d,  and  John  de  Wit  in 
Holland,     Among  thelis  minifters,  Colbert  muft  be 
mentioned  particularly  upon  this  occafion  ;  becaufe 
it  was  he  who  improved  the  wealth,  and  confe- 
quently  the  power  of  France  extremely,  by  the  or-  - 
der  he  put  into  the  finances,  and  by  the  encourage* 
ment  he  gave  to  trade  and  manufaftures.     The  foil, 
the  climate,  the  fituation  of  France,  the  ingeijuity, 
the  induftry,   the  vivacity  of  her  inhabitants  are 
fuch :  fhe  has  fo  little  want  of  the  produft  of  other 
countries,  and  other  countries  have  fo  many  real  or 
ipjaginary  wapts  to  be  fupplied^by  her  j  that  vv  hen 
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Hie  Is  not  at  war  with  all  her  jieighbours,  when  her 
^lomeftic  quiet  is  preferved  and  any  tolerable  admi- 
niftration  of  government  prevails,  (he  muft  grow 
tich  at  the  expence  of  thofe  who  trade,  and  even 
of  thofe  who  do  not  -open  a  trade,  with  her.  Her 
bawbles,  her  modes,  the  follies  and  extravagancies 
of  her  lux.ury,  coft  England,  about  the  time  we  are 
fpeaking  of,  Tittle  lefs  than  eight  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  fterling  a  year^  and  other  nations  in  their 
proportions.  .Colbert  made  the  mod  of  all  thefe 
^advantageous  circumftances,  and  whilft  he  filled 
the  national  fpunge,  he  taught  his  fucceflbrs  how  to 
fqueeze  it ;  a  fecr^t  that  he  repented  having  difco- 
vered,  thpy  fay,  when  he  faw  the  immmenfe  fums 
that  were  neceffary  to  fupply  the  growing  magnifi- 
cence of  his  matter. 

I'his  was  the  charaSer  of  ]L.ewis  the  fourteenth, 
and  this  was  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  prefent  period.  If  his  power  was  great, 
his  pretenfions  were  ftill  greater;.  He  had  re- 
nounced, aid  the  Infanta  with  his  confent  had  re- 
nounced, ajl  right  id  thefucceffion  of  Spain,  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms  that  the  precaution  of  the  councils 
of  Madrid  could  contrive.  No  matter ;  he  coii- 
fented  to  thefe  renunciations,  but  your  lordfhip  will 
find  by  the  letters  of  Mazarin,  and  by  other  me- 
morials, that  he  afted  on  the  contrary  principle, 
from  the  firft,  which  he  avowed  foon  afterwards. 
Such  a  power,  and  fuch  pretenfions,  fliould  have 
given,  one  would  think,  an'immediate  alarm  to  the 
reft  of  Europe.  Philip  the  fourth  was  broken  and 
decayed,  like  the  monarchy  he  governed.  One  of 
his  fons  died,  as  I  remember,  during  the  negotia- 
tions that  preceded  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  fixty :  and  the  furvivor,  who  was  Charles 
the  fecond,  ra^ther  languiflied,  than  lived,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.     So  dangerous  a  contingency, 
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therefore,  as  the  union  of  the  two  monarchies  of 
France  and  Spain,  being  in  view  forty  years  toge- 
ther ;  one  would  imagine,  that  the  principal  powers 
of  Europe  had  the  means  of  preventing  it  conftantly 
in  view  during  the  fame  time.     But  it  was  oth^r- 
wife.     France  afted  very  fyftematically  from  the 
year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty,  to  the 
death  of  king  Charles  the  fecond  of  Spain.     She 
neyer  loft  fight  of  her  great  objed,  the  fucceffion  to 
the  whole  Spanifli  monarchy ;  and  (he  accepted  the 
will  of  the  king  of  Spain  in  favor  of  the  duke  of 
Anjou.     As  fixe  never  loft  fight  of  her  great  objeft 
during  this  time,/  fo  fhe  loft  no  opportunity  of  in- 
creafing  her  power  while  (he  waited  for  that  of  fuc- 
ceeding  in  her  pretenfions.     The  two  branches  of 
Auftria  were  in  no  condition  of  making  a  confide- 
rable  oppofition  to  her  defigns  and  attenipts.     Hol- 
land, who  of  all  other  powers  was  the  moft  coU- 
cerned  to  oppofe  them,  was  at  that  time  under  two 
influences  that  hindered  her  from  purfuing  her  true 
intereft.     Her  true  intereft  was  to  have  ufed  her 
utmoft  endeavors  to  unite  clofely  and  intimately  with 
England  on  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles.     She 
did  the  very  contrary.     John  de  Wit,  at  the  head 
of  the  Louyeftein  faftion,  governed.    >The  intereft 
of  his  party  was  to  keep  the  houfe  of  Orange  down : 
he  courted  therefore  the  friendfliip  of  France,  and 
neglefted  that  of  England.     The  alliance  between 
our  nation  and  the  Dutch  was  renewed,  I  think,  in 
one  thoufand  fix  hundred  ^nd  fixty  twoj  but  the 
latter  had  made  a  defenfive  league  with  France  a 
little  before,  on  the  fuppofition  principally  of  ^  war 
with  England.     The  war  became  inevitable  very 
foon.     Cromwell  had  chaftifed  them  for  their  ufur- 
pations  in  trade,  and  the  outrages  anjl  cruelties  they 
had  committed ;  but  he  had  not  cured  them.     The 
fame  fpirit  continued  in  the  Dutchj  the  ferae  rcfent-* 
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pijBWg  ill  th€  JEn^ilh  :  and'the  pique  of  merchants 
became. the  pique  of  nations.  France  entered  into 
tKe  war  on  th^  fide  of  Holland  ;  but  the  little  affif- 
tanc^  file  g?ive  the  Dutch  (hewed  plainly  enough  that' 
Jber  inteniion  was  to  make  thefe  two  powers  wafte 
their  Hrength  againft  one  another,  whilft  ihe  ex- 
.tended her  conqueflis  in  the  Spanifli  Low €ountries. 
.  Her  invafiojx  in  thefe  provinces  obliged  De  Wit  to 
change  bis  .condua.  Hitherto  he  had  been  attached 
to  France  in  the  clofeft  manner,  had  led  his  repub- 
lic to  fejtyc  all  the  purpofes  of  France,  and  had  re- 
newed wit^  the  marftial  D'Efttades  a  projeft  of  di- 
viding the  Spanifh  Netherlands  between  France  and 
Holland,  that  had  been  taken  up  formerly,  when 
,Richeiieu  made  ufe  of  it  to  flatter  their  ambition, 
and  to  engage  them  to  prolong  the  war  againft 
Spain.  A  projeft  not  unlike  to  that  which  was 
held  out  to  them  by  the  famous  preliminaries,  and 
the  extravagant  barrier-treaty,  in  one  thoufand  fe- 
ven  hundred  and  jiine  5  and  which  engaged  them  to 
continue  a  war  on  the  principle  ©f  amibition,  into 
which  they  had  entered  'with  more  reafonable  and 
more  moderate  views. 

As  the  private  interefts  of  the  two  de  Whs  hin* 
dered  that  common- wealth  from  being  on  her  guard, 
as  early  as  Ihe  ought  to  have  been,  againft  France, 
fo  the  raiftaken  policy  of  the  court  of  England,  and 
the  ftiort  views,  and  the  profufe  temper  of  the  prince 
who  governed,  gave  great  advantages  to  Lewis  the 
fourteenth  in  the  purfuit  of  his  defigns.  He  bought 
Dunkirk :  and  your  lordfliip  knows  how  great  a 
clamor  was  raifed  on  that  occafion  againft'  your  no- 
ble  anceftor  ;  as  if  he  alone  had  been  anfwerable  for 
the  meafure,  and  his  Interel^  had  been  concerned  in 
it.  I  have  heard  of  our  late  friend  Mr.  George 
Clark  quote  a  witnefs,  who  was  guite  unexception- 
able, but  I  cannot  recal  his  name^  at  prefent,  who, 
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many  years  after  allthefe  tranfadions,  and  the  death 
of  my  lord  Clarendon,  affirmed,  that  the  earl  of 
Sandwich  had  owned  to  him,  •  that  he  himfelf  gave 
his  opinion,  among  many  others,  officers  and  mi- 
niflers,  for  feUipg  Dunkirk*  Their  reafons  could 
not  hje  good,  I  prefume  to  fay;  but  feveral,  that 
might  be  plaufible  at  that  time,  are  eafily  gueifed. 
A  prince  like  king  Charles,  who  would  have  made 
;&s  many  bad  bargains  as  any  young  fpendthrift,  for 
money,  finding  himfelf  thus  backed,  we  may  afTure 
ourfelves,  was  peremptorily  determined  to  fell :  and 
whatever  your  great  grandfather's  opinion  was,  this 
I  am  able  to  pronounce  upon  my  own  experience, 
that  his  treaty  for  the  fale  is  no  proof  he  was  of  opi- 
nion to  fell.  When  the  refolution  of  felling  was 
once  taken,  to  whom  could  the  fale  be  made  ?  To 
the  Dutch  ?  No.  This  meafure  would  have  been 
at  leaft  as  impolitic,  and,  in  that  monteiit,  perhaps 
more  odious  than  the  other.  To  the  Spaniards  ? 
They  were  unable  to  buy :  and,  as  low  as  their 
power  was  funk,  the  principle  o.f  oppofing  it  ftill 
prevailed.  I  have  fometimes  thought  that  the  Spa- 
,  niards,  who  were  forced  to  make  peace  with  Por- 
tugal, and  tp  renounce  all  claim  to  that  crown,  four 
or  five  years  afterwards,  might  have  been  induced 
to  take  this  refolution  then  ;  if  the  regaining  Dun- 
kirk without  any  expence  had  been  a  condition  pro- 
pofed  to  them ;  and  that  the  Portuguefe,  who,  not* 
withftanding  their  alliance  with  England  an4  the 
indireft  fuccours  that  France  afforded  them,  were 
little  able,  after  the  treaty  efpecially,  to  fupport  a 
war  againft  Spain,  might  have  been  induced  to  pay 
the  price  of  Dunkirk,  for  fo  great  an  advantage  as 
immediate  peace  with  Spain,  and  the  extinction  of 
all  foreign  pretences  on  their  crown.  But  this  fpe- 
culation  concerning  events  fo  long  ago  palTed  is  not 
much  to  the  purpofe  here.     I  proceed  therefore  to 
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obferve,  that  noiwithftanding  the  fale  of  Dunkirk, 
and  the  fecret  leanings  of  our  court  to  thai  of  France,  , 
yet  England  was  firft  to  take  the  alarm,  when  Lewis 
the*  fourteenth  invaded  the  Spanifli  Netherlands  in 
brie  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty  feven :  and  the 
triple  alliance  was  the  work  of  an  Englifh  minifter. 
It  was  time  to  take  this  alarm ;  for  from  the  mo- 
ment that  the  king  of  Fraiice  claimed  a  right 
to  the  county  of  Burgundy,  the  duchy  of  Bra- 
bant, arid  other  portion^  qt  the  Low  Countries  that 
devolved  on  his  queen  by  the  death  of  her  father 
Philip  the  fourth,  he  pulled  off  the  mafk  entirely. 
Volumes  were  written  to  eftablifbj^  and  to  refute  this 
fuppofed  right.  Your  lordfhip  no  doubt  will  look . 
into  a  controverfy  that  has  employed  fo  many  pens 
and  fo  many  fwords ;  and  I  believe  you  will  think 
it  was  fufEciently  bold  in  the  French,  to  argue  from 
cuftoms,  that  regulated  the  courfe  of  private  fuccef- 
fions  in  certain  provinces,  to  a  right  of  fueceeding 
to  the  fovereignty  of  thofe  provinces :  and  to  affert 
the  divifibility  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  with  the 
fame  breath  with  which  they  afferted  the  indivifibi- 
Hty  of  their  own :  altho'  the  proofs  in  one  cafe  were 
juft  as  good  as  the  proofs  in  the  other,  and  the  fun- 
damental law  of  indivifibility  was  at  leafl;  as  good  a 
law  in  Spain,  as  either  this  or  the  Salique  law  was 
in  France.  But  however  proper  it  might  be  for  the 
French  and  Auftrian  pens  to  enter  into  long  difcuf- 
fions,  and  to  appeal,  on  this  great  occafion,  to  the 
reft  of  Europe  j  the  reft  of  Europe  had  a  fliort  ob- 
jeftion  to  make  to  the  plea  of  France,  which  no  fo- 
phifms,  no  quirks  of  law  could  evade.  Spain  ac- 
cepted the  renunciations  as  a  real  fecurity  :  France  • 
gave  them  as  fuch  to  Spain,  and  in  effeft  to  the  reft 
of  Europe.  If  they  had  not  been  thus  given,  and 
thus  taken,  the  Spaniards  would  not  have  married 
^heir  Infi^nta  to  the  king  of  France,  whatever  dif. 
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trefs  they  might  have  endured  by  the  prolongation 
of  the  war.     Thefe  renunciations  Were  renunciations 
of  ail  rights  whatfoevcr  to  the  whole  Spanifli  monar- 
chy,  and  to  every  part  gf  it.     The  provinces  claimed 
by  France  at  this  time  were  parts  of  it.     To  claim 
them,  was  therefore  to  claim  the  whole ;  for  if  the 
renunciations  were  no  bar  to  the  rights  accruing  to 
Mary  Therefa  on  the  death  of  her  father  Philip  the 
fourth,  neither  could  they  be  any  to  the  rights  that 
would  accrue  to  her  and  her  children,  on  the  death 
of  her  brother  Charles  the  fecond :  an  unhealtbfu) 
youth,  and  who  at  this  inftant  was  in  immediate 
ganger  of  dying ;  for  to  all  the  complicated  diftemr 
pers  he  brought  into  the  world  with  him,  the  fmall- 
pox  was  added.     Your  lordfhip  fees  how  the  fatal 
contingency  of  uniting  the  two  monarchies  of  France 
and  Spain  (tared  mankind  in  the  face  j  and  yet  no- 
thing, that  I  can  remember,  was  done  to  prevent  it : 
not  fo  much  as  a  guaranty  given,  or  a  declaration 
made  to  affert  the  validity  of  thefe  renunciations, 
and  for  fecuring  the  effeft  of  them.     The  triple  alli- 
ance indeed  flopped  the  progrefs  of  the  French  arms^ 
and  produced  the  treaty  of  Aix  1^  Chapelle.     But 
England,  Sweden,   and  Holland,    the  contrafting 
powers  in  this  alliance,  feemed  to  look,  and  proba- 
bly did  look,  no  farther.     France  kept  a  great  and 
important  part  of  what  (lie  had  furprifed  or  ravilhed, 
or  purcbafed ;  for  we  cannot  fay  with  any  propriety 
that  (he  conquered :  and  the  Spaniards  were  obliged 
to  fet  all  they  faved  to  the  account  of  gain.     The 
.German  branch  of  Auflria  had  been  reduced  very 
low  in  power  and  in  credit  under  Ferdinand  the 
the  third,  by  the  treaties  of  Weftphalia,  as  I  have 
faid    already.     Lewis   the   fourteenth   maintained, 
during  many  years,  the  influence  thefe  treaties  had 
given  him  among  the  princes  and  ftates  of  the  em- 
pire.   The  famous  capitulation  made  at  Frankfort 
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en  the  ek^ioa  of  LeopoW,,  who  fucceeded  Ferdi-  • 
nand  about  th^  year  one  tbouland  fix  hundred  and 
fifty  feven,   waa  encouraged  by  the  intrigues  of 
France :  and  the  power  of  France  was  looked  upon, 
as  the  fole  power  that  could  ratify  and  fecure  effec^ 
tually  the  obfervation  of  the  conditions  then  made. 
The  league  of  the  Rhine,  was  not  renewed  I  believe 
after  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty 
fix  J  but  tho'  this  league  was  not  reniewed,  yetfome 
of  thefe  princes  and  uates  continued  in  their  old  en- 
gagements with  France  i  whilfl:  others  took  new  en- 
gagements on  .  particular  occafions,    according  as  - 
private  and  fpmetimes  veiy  paltry  interefts,   and 
the  emiffaries  of  France  in  all  their  little  courts,  dif- 
pofed   them.     In  fhort  the  prince*  of  Germany  > 
fliewed  no  alarm  at  the  growing  ambition  and  powa* 
of  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  but  contributed  to  encou-     ' 
rage  one,  and  to  confirm  the  other.     In  fuch  a  ftate 
of  things  the  German  branch  was  little  able  to  affifk 
the Spaniih  branch againfl: France,  either inthe  war 
that  ended,  by  the  Pyrenean. treaty,  or  in  that  'we 
are  fpeaking  of  here,  the  fliort  war  that  began  in  one 
thoqianfi  fix  hundred  and  fixty  feven,   and  w^s 
ended  by  the  treaty^ of  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  one  thou-"^ 
fand  fix  hundr.ed  and  fix)Ly  dght.     But  it  was  not  ' 
this  alone  that  difabled  the  emperor  from  afting  * 
with  vigour  in  the.  caufe  of  his  family  then,  nor  that 
has  rendered  the  houfe  of  Auftria  a  dead  weighty 
upon  all  her. allies  ever  fince.     Bigotry,  and  its  in-  '  j 
feparable  companion,  cruelty,  as  well  as  the  tyranny,    i 
and  avarice  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  created  in  thofc-  - 
days,  and  has  maintained  in  ours,  almoft  a  perpe- 
tual diverfion  of  the  imperial  arms  from  all  effeftoal  * 
oppofi^tion  to  France.     I  mean  to  fpeak  of  the  trou- 
bles in  Hungary.     Whatever  they  became  in  their   • 
progrefs,  they  \^ere  caufed  originally  by  the  ufutpa- 
tions  an^d^  perfections  of  the  emperor:  and  when 
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the  Hungarians  wete  called  rebels  firft,  they  were 
called  for  no  other  reafon  than  this,  that  they  would* 
not  be  flaves*  The  dominion  of  the  empef  or  being 
lefs  fupportable  than  that  of  the  Turks,  this  unhappy 
people  opened  a  door  tb  the  latter  to  infeft  the  em- 
pire, inftead  of  making  their  country  what  it  had 
been  before^  a  barrier  againft  the  Ottoman  power. 
France  befcame  a  fure,  tho*  fectet  ally  of  the  Turks, 
as  well  as  the  Hungariaas,  and  has  found  her  ac^ 
count  in  it,  by  keeping  the  emperor  in  perpetual 
alarms  on  that  fide,  while  (he  has  ravaged  the  em* 
pire  and  the  Low  Counfries  on  the  other.  Thus  we 
iaw^  thirty  two  years  ago,  the  arms  of  France  and 
Bavaria  in  poffeffion  of  Paffau,  and  the  mal-contents 
of  Hungary  in  the  fuburbs  of  Vienna.  In  a  word, 
when  Lewis  the  fourteenth  made  the  firft  efiay  ot 
jiis  power,  by  the  war  of  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  fixty-feven,*  and  founded,  as  it  were,  the  coun- 
cil of  Eu;-ope  concerning  his  pretenfions  on  the  Spa- 
nifli  fucceffion,  he  found  his  power  to  be  great  be* 
yond^what  his  neighbours,  or  even  he  perhaps 
thought  it :  great  by  the  wealth,  and  greater  by  the 
united  fpirit  of  his  p^ple ;  greater  ftill  by  the  ill 
policy,  and  divided  interefts  that  governed  thofe 
who  had  a  fuperior  common  intereft  to  oppofe  ^im. 
He  found  that  the  members  of  the  triple  alliance  did 
not  fee,  or  feeing  did  not  think  proper  to  own  that 
they  faw,  the  injuftice,  and  the  fconfequence  of  his 
pretenfions.  They  contented  themfelves  to  give  to 
Spain  an  aft  of  guaranty  for  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  Aix  la  ChapeUe.  He  knew  even  then  how 
ill  the  guaranty  would  be  obferved  by  two  of  them 
at  leaft^  by  England  and  by  Sweden.  The  treaty 
itfelf  was  nothing  mo're  than  a  compofition  between 
the  bully  and  the  bullied.  Tournay,  and  Lifle,  and 
Doway,  and' other  places  that  I  have  forgot,  were 
yielded  to  him :  and  he  reftored  the  county  of  Bur- 
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gundy,  accor^ng  to  the  option  that  Spain  made, 
againft  the  intereft  and  the  expedlation  too  of  the 
Dutch,  when  an  option  was  forced  upon  her.     The 
king  of  S|)ain  compounded  for  his  poffeffion :  but 
the  emperor  compounded  at  the  fame  time  for  his 
fucceffion,  by  i  private  eventu^il  treaty  of  partition, 
which  the  commander  of  Gremonville  and  the  count 
of  Averfberg  figned  at  Vienna.     The  fame  Leopold, 
who  exclaimed  fo  loudly,  in  one  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  ninety  eight,  againft  any  partition  of  the 
Spanifli  monarchy,  and  refufed  to  fqbmit  to  that 
which  England  and  Holland  had  then  made,  made 
one  himfelf  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty 
eight,  with  fo  little  regard  to  thefe  two  powers,  that 
the  whole  tea  provinces  were  tl^rown  into  the  lot  of 
France. 

There  is  no  room  to  wonder  if  fuch  experience 
as  Lewis  the  fourteenth  had  upon  this  occafion,  and 
fuch  a  face  of  affairs  in  Europe,  raifihg.  his  hopes, 
raifed  his  ambition :  and,  if,  in  making  peace  at 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  he  meditated  a  new  war,  the  war 
of  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy  two  j  the 
preparations  be  made  for  it,  by  negotiations  in  alL 
parts,  by  alliances  wherever  he  foiind  ingreffion, 
and  by  the  increafe  of  his  forces,  were  equally 
proofs  of  ability,  induftry,  and  power.     I  fhall  not 
defcend  into  thefe  particulars ;  your  lordfliip  will 
find  them  pretty  well  detailed  in  the  memorials  of 
that  time.     But  one  of  the  alliances  he  made  I  muft 
mention,  tho*  I  mention  it  with  the  utmoft  regret 
and  indignation.     England  was  fatally  engaged  to 
a£);  a  part  in  this  conspiracy  againft  the  peace  and 
the  liberty  of  Europe,  nay,  againft  her  own  peace 
and  her  own  liberty ;  for  a  bubble's  part  it  was, 
equally  wicked  and  impolitic.     Forgive  the  terms  I 
ufe,  my  lord :  none  can  be  too  ftrong.     The  prin* 
ciplcs  of  the  triple  alliance,  juft  and  wife,  and  wor^ 
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thy^  of  a  king  of  England^  were  laid  afide;    Hien^ 
the  progref^  of  the  French  arins  was  to  be  checked^  > 
the  ten  proyinccs  were  to  be  faved,  and  by  faving 
them  the  barrier  of  Hoilaad  was  to  be  preferved* 
Now,  we  joined  out  coanfels  and  our  arms  to  thofe 
of  France,  in  a  project  that  could  hot  be  carried  on 
at  all,  as  it  was  eafy  to  foi^ee^  and  as  the  event' 
Ihewed,  unlefs  it  was  carried  on  againH:  Spaing  the  ' 
emperor,  and  mod  of  the  princes  of  Germany,  as ' 
well  as  the  Dutch ;  and  which  could  not  be  carried 
on  fuccefsfully,  without  leaving  the  ten^provin\^^s 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  France,  and  giving  her'ptef- 
tence  and  opportunity  of  ravaging  the  enipire,  and' 
extending  her  conqn^fts  on  the  Ithine^    The  me- 
dal of  Vkn  Bcuninghen,  and  other  pretences  that' 
France  took  for  attacking  the  ftates  of  the  Low 
Countries,  were  ridiculous.     They  impofed  on:  no 
one:  and  the  true  objed  of  Lewis  tfe'fo'urteentll' 
was  manifeft  to  all.    But  wfiat  could  a  kirig'of 
England  mean  ?    Charles  f he  fecond  had  reafons'  of ' 
refentmtent  a^ainft  the  Dutch,  and  juft  ones  too  nb 
doubti    Among  the  reff,  it  was  not  eafy  for  him  to 
forget  the  affront  he  had  fufFei^ed,  and  thelolkhe' 
had  fuftained,  when,  depending  on^  the  peade  that 
was  ready  to  be  figoedi  and  rhat'was'figined  at  Bi-eda- 
in  July,  he  neglcfted  to  firourhi^fleet;  and'whkl'- 
thatot  HoHandj  commanded  by  Ruyfer,  with  Cor* 
nelitjs  De  Wit  on  boatd  as  dejauty  or  commiflibiier  ^ 
of"  the  ftates,  burnt  his  fliips  at  Chatham  iil' JuHiSi. 
The  famous  perpetual  editt,  as  it  was  called but'did- 
not  prove  in  the:  event,  againfV  the  eleftiort  of  a 
ftate-holder,.  which  John'  De  Wit  prombtbd^  car-  - 
ried,  and  obliged  the  printeof  Orange  to  fwear  to 
maintain  a  very  few  days^  aft^r  thrconcluflon  of  the 
peace  at  Bredaj  might  be  another  motive  in  th'e » 
breaft.  of  king.  Charles  the  fecond:  as  it  tvas-'cerw' 
tainly  a  pretence  of  revenge:  on  the  Diftth,  or  at- 
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leaft  on  the  De  Wits  and  the  Louveftein  fadtion, 
that  ruled  almoft  defpotically  in  that  commonwealth. 
But  it  is  plain  that  neither  thefe  reafons,  nor  others 
of  a  more  antient  date,  deteripined  him  to  this  alli- 
ance with  France ;  fmce  he  contracted  the  triple 
alliance  within  four  or  five  months  after  the  two 
events,  I  have  mentioned,  happened.     What  then 
did  he  mean  ?     l)id  he  mean  to  acquire  one  of  the 
feven  provinces,  and  divide  them,  as  the  Dutch  had 
twice  treated  for  the  divifion  of  the  ten,  with  France  ? 
1  believe  not ;  but  this  I  beliete,  that  his  inclina-^ 
tions  were  favorable  to  the  popifti  intereft  in  general, 
and  that  he  meant  to  make  himfelf  more  abfolute  at 
home ;  that  he  thought  it  neceffary  to  this  end  to 
humble  the  Dutch,  to  reduce  their  power,  and  per- . 
haps  to  change  the  form  of  their  government ;  to 
deprive  his  fubjeds  of  the  correfpondence  w^ch  a 
neighboring  prbteftant  and  free  ftate,   and  of  all 
hope  of  fuccour  and  fupport  from  tKence^in  their  op- 
pofition  to  him :  in  a  word  to  abet  the  defigns'  of 
France  on  the  continent,  that  France  might  abet  his 
defigns  on  his  own  kingdom.     This,  Ifay,  I  be- 
lieve ;  and  this  I  fliduld  venture  to  affirm,  if  I  had 
in  my  hands  to  produce,  and  was  at  liberty  to  quote 
the  private  relations  1  have  read  formerly,  drawn  up 
by  thofe  who  were  no  enemies  to  fuch  defigns,  and 
on  the  authority  of  thofe  who  were  parties  to  them. 
But  whatever  king  Charles  the  fecond  meant,  cer* 
tain  it  is,  that  his  condudt  eftibliflied  the  fuperiority 
of  France  in  Europe, 

But  this  charge,  however,  muft  not  be  confined 
to  him  alone.  Thofe  who  were  tiearer  the  danger, 
thofe  who  were  expofed  to  the  immediate  attacks 
of  France,  and  even  thofe  who  were  her  rivals  for 
the  fame  fucceffion,  having  either  affifted  her,  or 
engaged  to  remain  neuters,  a  ftrange  fatality  pre* 
vailed,  and  produced  fuch  a  conjuncture  as  can 
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hardly  be  parallfil^d  ii^  hiftqry.  Y(VVS  iDsdfeip  ^mM 
obierve  ^th  aftopiihmentj  ev^i^  ||i  th^fep^iu^mgof 
the  year  one  th|:xvif;^ad  fix  l^vto^c^f d  m^  feve^ty  tijira, 
all  the  iii^ig^bqurs  pf  |'ranf:e^  ii#mg  ?3  if  tb^  had 
^pthmg  ^o  £^x  from  hsuf,  ^i\d  {&9fi  ^^  if  tHi^y  b^ft 
^uch  tp  |iopf,  by  he^piftg  hpT  W;  qpprcfe  tfce  I>utch 
^ud  fhiani^g  \!fit^  h^  the  fppik  pf  tba*  co^Bttttpa? 
wealth.  "  Pelea^a,  eft  Cwthag^/*  w^  (i^@  9Ty  ill 
|lngtand,  aud  (een;ied  t(^  a  9^%in)  on  (bQ  <?PAtit 
Rent. 

|n  thecourfe  of  the  f^jniey^ar,  yc^.  \riHcj)fecve 
that  all  thefe  p,awers  todf:  the  0^0X9  ^W^  tn^gW  (ci 
utiite    iQ    9pp^9Jritioa  (9   Fcaace-    {^^^Q  ¥^1^4 
(hoyght  i-^  tfioi?  to  interppfe  yi  fetwr^f  |b$ ^Hrtpik 
'1%  conie^ueuce^  of  xkk  sklawn^   pf  tfei^.  fR$l4^ 
t^rn  in  t!^  FP^i^y  ci*  ¥^^opi?9  9^4  of  t^at  w]|ut<^ 
^PP?fl^4j  ta  ^,  maflaciie  pf  di^  D^  "Wijs^  W^  th^ 
^^ev^^^on  of  the  prince  pf  Or^«g§,  1^  /th^  gpv,¥»h 
mc^t;  of  the  %^  p^yin^^j?,  f^v^pd  t^j^  fffc^viiiQesi 
^%d  ftoppgd  t^e  s^d  prpgr^s  pf  ih?  ^ri»s  c^  JJi^w&; 
\W\^  tb?.fpHnse;ftth  yi^ed  ftt?p?jifedr  ti^  feyc^L  pio-. 
xinpes  i^  thjs  wi^r^  as.he  Ha4  furp?:ifed  thsc  ten  w  ^if 
€^  Qrije  tboufw^  fix  hundced  ai^d  f^xly  f(^Yen,.  a<^ 
r%Y^e4^¥feac4e(?  cpiuntri^  lyijiih  ajrwe^  fafiSp^i^ 
tg  f  ^5jv\^r  tl^e%  if  they  had  berBr  pirepw^  te,^- 
fift.    i^  l^e  v^5  pf  ope  thouf^rxd  fi^j  h^^di&ed  jwl 
^^y^^y  ^^99.  ^.  ^4  ^^^}^  kfe  thai^pi^e  tjkw4De4  awA 
f^Qr.,  tl^9^ufe.B(l  m§ih  w  fepfe  b^fi<ies.  i}m  hodhsQ^' 
EAgJtiih,  Swift,  ltftliaa?j  ajid  Svjredea,  tfeat  ^i^oupt- 
ci  to  thirty  or  forty  thoufand  in»Qi;e»     Witi^  tk«^» 
njig^j^ty  fore?  ^i,e  tpp^  forty  places  in  forty  daysi,  ip- 
p^eii  extravagaijjt  ^oiiditions  af  pe^ce,  pjl^yed  th^, 
iij^pftarch  2,  UiUlg  Wi^?i^  2it  Utrecht ;  and  a^  fopi^  as. 
the^  Dutcli  recovered  frpm  their  confternatip^,  aQd, 
animated  by   the  example  of  xh^  piin.ce  of  Ora^g^ 
and  ^he  hopes  of  fuccour,  refufed.  thigfe  cppdiuon^s^ 
he  vjent  Ifei^  ts^^  Xsjsi^^kh  *nd  teft  his  genefak  tp 
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catty  on  Itfs  ^xvt^^pf  ize :  tv;hich  they  did  with  ib  lil> 
tie  fuc^efs,  that  Graye  and  Maeftricbt  alcme  se>- 
maiQed  to  him  of  all  the  boafted  odnquefls  he  had 
made;  zmd  eventhefe  he  .dFered  two  years  after- 
guards to  peftore,  if  by  that  coQceffion  he  WQUld 
have  prevailed  (m  the  Dutch  at  tW  time  to  mafce 
peace  with  him.  But  (hey  ^were  not  yet  difpofed  ta 
ahandoh  their  aUk§  ;  ibi  allies  xuxw  they  had.  The 
emperor  and  th^  king;  oi  Spain  had  engaged  in  the 
c^^rrel  s^ainft^  France,  and  many  of  the.  princes  ^ 
the  empire  had  done  the  fame.  Not  all.  The  Ba-  * 
variw  Gcmtinaed  pbftinate  in  bis  neutrality,  and,,  to 
mention  no  more,  ihe  Swedes  made  a  great  diver-' 
fion  in  .  fovor  df  France  in  the  etupire ;  where  the 
duke  of  H^noyer  abetted  their  defigns  as  much  as 
be  could,  fpr  he  was  a  zealous  pairtifan  of  France, 
tho*  the  other  pcinc^  of  hh  houfe  aded  for  ^be 
common  caufe.,  I  deicend  into  no  more  particulafrs. 
The  war  that  JL.ewis  the  fo^rte^nth  kindled  by  at-« 
tacking  in  io  violent  a  manner  the  Dutch  common- 
wealth, atid  ^  making  fo  arbitrary .  an,  ufe  of  bi^ 
fii^ft  fUccefe,  became  general,  in  the  Low  Countries, 
in  Spain,  in  Siicily,  on  the  upp/sr  and  lower  Rhine^ 
in  D^m^rk,  in  Sweden;^  ;and  in  the  provinees  of 
Germany  bedonging  to?  thefe  two  crowns  ;  on  tba 
MediterraiQean,  the  Ocean,  smd  the  Baltic.  France 
ftpported  this  war  with  advantage  on  vevcry  fide : 
aEui  when  yourlordfeip  confiders  in  what  manner 
it  was  carried  on  againflt  bcr^,  you  will  riot  be  fur-^ 
prifed  that. {he  did  fo.  Sps^n  had  fpirit,  but  too  lit^ 
tk  ftrength  to  maintain  her  power  in  Sicily ^  where 
Meffina  bad  revolted.;,  to  defend  her  firontier  on  that 
fide  of  tbe  Pyrenees  ;  a^d  to  refift  the  great  eflfortg. 
of  the  French  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  empire 
was  divided;  and,,  even  among  the  princes :wHo' 
a£ted  againft  France,  there  was  neither  union  ia 
their  counciU^  nor  concert  in  their  projeds,  n^r  or- 
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der  in  preparations,  nor  vigor  in  execution  r  ancfy 
to  fay  the  truth,  there  was  not,  in  the  whole  confe-^ 
deracy,  a  man  whofe  abilities  could  make  him  a 
match  for  the  prince  of  Cohd^  dr  the  marftial  of 
Turenne ;  nor  many  whd  were  in  any  degree  equal 
to  Luxemburg,  Crequi,  Schombefg,  and  other  ge- 
nerals of  inferior  note,  who  commanded  the  armies 
cf  France.  The  emperor  took  this  very  time  to 
make  new  invafions  on  the  liberties  of  Hungary, 
atid  to  opprefs  his  proteftant  fubje£ts.  The  prince 
of  Orange  alone  aded  with  invincible  firmnefs,  like 
a  patriot,  and  a  hero.  Neither  the  feduftions  of 
France  nor  thofe  of  England,  neither  the  tempta- 
tions of  ambition  nor  thofe  of  private  intereft,  could 
make  him  fwerve  from  the  true  interdl  of  his  coun- 
try, nor  from  the  common  intereft  of  Europe.  He 
had  raifed  more  fieges,  and  loft  more  battles,  it  wa» 
faid.  than  any  general  of  his  age  had  done.  Be  it 
{04  But  his  defeats  were  manifeftly  due  in  great 
meafure  to  circumftances  independent  on  him :  and 
that  fpirit,  which  even  thefe  defeats  could  not  de- 
prefs,  was  all  his  own.  He  had  difficulties  in  his 
own  commonwealth  ;  the  governors  of  the  Spanilh 
Low  Countries  croffed  his  meafures  fometimes  ;  the 
German  allies  difappointed  and  broke  them  often : 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  frequently  be- 
trayed. He  was  fo  perhaps  even  by  Souches,  the 
imperial  general ;  a  Frenchman  according  to  Bayle, 
and  a  penfioner  of  Louvois  according  to  common 
report,  and  very  ftrong  appearances-  He  had  riot 
yet  crecjit  and  authority  fiifficient  to  make  him  a  cen- 
tre of  union  to  a  whole  confederacy,  the  foul  that 
animated  and  directed  fd  great  a  body.  He  came  to 
be  fuch  afterwards ;  but  at  the  time  fpoken  of,  he 
could  not  take  fo  great  a  part  upon  him.  No  other 
prinfce  or  general  was  equal  to  it :  and  the  confe- 
quences  of  this  defefl:  appeared  almoft  in  every  ope- . 
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*  fation.  France  was  furrounded  by  a  multitude  of 
enemies,  all  intent  to  demolifli  her  power.  Bu<4 
like  the  builders  of  Babel,  they  fpoke  'different  Ian- 
guages  :  and  as  thofe  could  not  build,  thefe  could 
not  demolifh,  for  want  of  underftanding  one  ano*- 
ther.  France  improved  this  advantage  by  her  arms, 
and  more  by  her  negotiations.  Nimeghcn  was,  af^ 
ter  CJologn,  jthe  fcene  of  thefe.  England  was  the 
mediating  power,  and  I  know  not  whether  our 
Charles  the  fecond  did  not  ferve  her  purpofes  more 
jufefuUy  in  the  latter,  and  und^r  the  charafter  of 
mediator,  than  he  did  or  could  have  done  by  joint- 
ing his  arms  to  her*s,  and  afting  as  her  ally.  Th« 
Dutch  were  induced  to  fign  a  treaty  with  him,  that 
broke  the  confederacy,  and  gave  great  advantage  to 
France  :  for  the  purport  of  it  was  to  oblige  France 
and  Spain  to  make  peace  on  a  plan  to  be  propofed  to 
them,  and  no  mention  was  made  in  it  of  the  other 
allies  that  I  remernber*  The  Dutch  were  glad  to 
get  out  of  an  expenfivc  war.  France  promifed  to 
reftore  Maeftricht  to  them,  and  Maeftricht  was  the 
only  place  that  remained  unrecovered  of  afl  they  had 
loft  They  dropped  Spain  at  Niraeghen,  as  they 
had  dropped  France  at  Munder  ;  but  many  circum- 
ftances  concurred  to  give  a  much  worfe  grace  to 
their  abandoning  of  Spain,  than  to  their  abandon- 
ing of  France.  I  need  not  fpecify  them.  This  only 
1  would  obferye :  when  they  made  a  feparate  peace 
Ut  Munfler,  they  left  an  ally  who  was  in  condition 
to  carry  on  the  war  alone  with  advantage,  ancJ  they 
prefumed  to  impofe  no  terms  upon  him :  when  they 
made  a  feparate  peace  at  Nimeghen,  they  abandon- 
ed an  ally  who  was  in  no  condition  to  carry  on  the 
war  alone,  and  who  was  reduced  to  accept  whatever 
terms  the  comipon  enemy  prefcribed.  In  their  great 
diftrefsinoriethoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy  three, 
they  engaged  to  reflore  Maeftricht  to  the  Spaniards 
^s  foon  as  it  fhould  be  retaken  :  it  was  not  retaken, 
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snd  they  acc)spte4  it  for  themfahnes  » the  price  of 
the  feparate  peace  they  made  with  France.  The 
Dutch  had  engaged  fertker,  to  make  neither  peace 
nor  truce  with  the  k'ng  of  France,  cili  that  prinee 
confented  to  reftore  to  Spain  all  he  had  conquered 
fince  the  Pvrenean  treaty.  But  hr  from  keepcng 
this  promife  in  any  tolerable  degree,  Lewis  the  four- 
teenth  acquired,  by  the  plan  impofed  on  Spain  at 
Nimeghen,  befides  the  county  of  Boi^andy,  fo 
many  other  countries  and  towns  on  the  fide  of  the 
tan  Spanilh. provinces,  that  thefe^  addiedto  the  places 
he  kept  of  thofe  which  bad  been  yielded  to  htm  by  • 
the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  (for  fome  of  little  con- 
fe(|iience  he  reftored)  put  into  his  hands  the  princi- 
pal flrengthof  that  barrier,  againft  which  we  goad* 
ed  ourfelves  ahnoft  to  d^ath  in  the  laft  great  war> 
.and  made  good  the  faying  of  the  marihal  of  Schom- 
berg,  that  to  attack  this  barrier  was  to  take  the  bead 
by  his  horns.  I  know  rery  well  what  may  be  faid 
to  excufe  the  Dutch.  The  emperor  was  more  intent 
to  tyrannize  his  (ubjeds  on  one  fide^  than  to  defciid 
them  on  the  other.  He  attempted  little  againft 
France,  and  the  Httle  he  did  attempt  was  ill-ordered, 
and  worfe  executed.  The  affiibmce  of  the  princes 
of  Grermany  was  often  uncertain,  and  always  ex- 
pealfive.  l^in  was  aheady  indebted  to  Hdland 
for  great  fums  :  greater  flill  muft  be  advanced  to  her 
if  the  war  continued :  and  experience  fliewed  that 
France  was  able,  and  would  continue,  to  prevail 
againft  her  prefent  enemies.  The  triple  league  had 
flopped  her  progrefs,  and  obliged  her  to  abandon 
the  county  of  Burgundy ;  but  Sweden  was  now  en- 
gaged in  the  war  on  the  (ide  of  France,  as  England 
had  been  in  the  beginning  of  it :  and  England  was 
now  privately  favorable  to  her  interefts,  as  Sweden 
had  been  in  the  beginning  of  it.  The  whole  ten 
provinces  would  have  been  fubdued  in  the  courfe  of 
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afie«r  ^il{h^6%hft  indt'g :  ihS  it  w&i  HSffet  ^  BpM 
Aid  khe  Dtltett  W^",  that  p&il  fiiould  B€  fetfed  Bf  at- 
c^iHg  a  fel-t  of  fcbriipentlbh,  tli'ali  iHe  >hblfe  Bt. 
fiftltifed  by  rgftfifag  it.  th»  nfight  be  altfedged  td 
€ifcure  the  cdliduft  of  tMfc  StifeS  feeiifef  31;  In  itii- 
JJOfiiig  haW  tfcrm^  oil  S|iaiil ;  in  fftaklhg  h6he  fot 
thdtothet  mb^  indtif  rt^Mg  3t6Hk:  bf  ^hiclk 
ftfep'i  tfc^y  gave  Ftaricg  aii  ttppahttftil^  thit  &e  ite^. 
pfot^d  mih  great  ilgitgriiy  of  rtafiagettleht;  the  op- 
portunity of  treatiilj^  ^riih  the  cSfl^deidiei  Brffe  b* 
<3hfe^  dftd  of  bfeatirig  iHefti  by  dclail  ih  the  cSttitfeti 
if  I  may  fo  fay,  is  flife  had  dftefi  ddfic  l^i  the  fldfl 
I  ftali  flot  coiftpare  th&fe  ffeafefli)  \v£fch  *ref e  btit 
too  Wellfi^ui!dfecl  iri  fea,*  aHd  tHuft  ippeat  platifiWg 
it  leaft,  '^ith  tJthet  cbfifideiatfodi  that  ttfght  tfe,  ini 
were  at  thfc  tinfc^^  iafifted  ujjbtt*^  I  fcdriflhfe  mf  (etf 
jtoafew  ^bfetvatkinJ,^  t^Blpfi  ifirefy  faidifring  iM 
Npaftial  iHan  tnuft  Mihiu  tbiir  Ibtdfltff/  t(«{l  d6^ 
ferVe,  firft,  that  the  fatal  ^'finHple  of  coHipbundifig 
xriih  Lewis  the  fbiiittdittii  ftoin  the  ttine  tiai  Iifs 
pfefcfiifijbhs,  his  pfo^ef ,  aiWf  tKe  lift  Hfc  rrisid^  of  ft,; 
began  to  thteatifl  feuropfe,  pffevailefl  ftilJ  thoit  at 
Niifcegheh  tharf  it  Had  pfcitzilid  it  Aik  :  (b  that  al- 
tho'  he  did  not  GhMh  to  the  ffa'lf  all  he  iitetA^ti; 
V6t  the  doifltai6fti  of  Fraricfe  ykire  hj  cortimb*  coff- 
ientj  oh  e*ery  treaty,  tthit  and  rtid:e  t±ithded  j 
her  barriers  on  aft  fides  vfete  tfiore  afrd  ihtff  e  fff  ferigft- 
ened ;  thofe  of  her  nei^hbbtif^  Afrfere  nibYe  arid  mdrf e 
i^eafcened  ;  and  that  po^ef ,  whiifa  wis  to  afrert  dRh 
day,  agaihft  the  reft  of  Europe,  the  pretfei^ded  ii^txts 
of  the  houfe  of  Bbutbon.to  tht  Spa(nif!i  fribriarchy, 
was  mote  and  thxyr6  iftabfifh^d,  and  r6nde.r6d  trufy 
forrAidable  ift  fuch  haritf^  it  leaft,;  charing  t^e  cotfffe 
of  the  firft  eightee«  'feiti  of  th^  period.  Ybuf 
lordfhip  will  pieafe  to  obfefve,  iri  tfre  fecond  placfe, 
(that  the  extreme  weaknefs  of  one  braffcfr  of  Adrrfria, 
and  th^  miftrable  condti^  of  both  j  the  poverty  of 
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{ome  of  the  princespf  the  empire,  and  the  difunion|: 
and  to  fpeak  plainly,  the  mercenary  policy  of  all  of 
them ;  in  (horc^  the  confined  views,  the  falfe  no- 
tions, and,  to  fpeak  as  plainly  of  my  owti  as  of 
other  nations,  the  iniquity  of  the  councils  of  Eng- 
land, not  only  hindered  the  growth  of  this  power 
from  being  flopped  in  time,  but  nurfed  it  up  into 
ftrength  almoft  infuperable  by  any  future  confed^ 
racy.  A  third  obfervation  is  this :  If  the  excufes 
made  for  the  condufl:  of  the  Dutch  at  Nimeghen 
are  not  fufficient,  they  too  mufl  come  in  foi  their 
ihare  in  this  condemnation,  even  after  the  death  of 
the  De  Wits ;  as*  they  were  to  be  condemned  mpft 
juflly,  during  the  adminiflration,  for  abetting  and 
favoring  France.  If  thefe  ei^cufes,  grounded  on 
their  inability  to  purfue  any  longer  a  war,  the  prin- 
cipal profit  of  which  was  to  accrue  to  their  confe- 
derates, for  that  was  the  cafe  after  the  year  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feveniy  three,  or  one 
thoufand  fix  hun4red  and  feventy  four,  and  the  prin- ' 
cipal  burden  of  which  was  thrown  on  them  by  their 
confederates;  if  thefe  are  fufficient,  they  fhould 
^ot  have  afted,  for  decency*s  fake  as  well  as  out  of 
good  policy,  the  part  they  did  acl  in  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  eleven,  and  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  twelve,  towards  the  late  queen,  who 
had  complaints  of  the  fame  kind,  in  a  much  higher 
degree  and  with  circumflances  much  more  aggravate 
ing,  to  tnakeof  them,  of  the  emperor,  and  of  all 
the  princes  of  Germany ;  and  who  was  far  from 
treating  them  and  their  other  allies,  at  that  time,  as 
they  treated  Spain  and  their  other  allies  in  one  thou- 
fand fix  hundred  and  feventy  eight.  Immediately 
after  the  Ducth  had  made  their  peace,  that  of  Spain 
was  figned  with  France.  The  emperor's  treaty 
with  this  crown  and  that  of  Sweden  was  concluded 
x^i  the  following  year ;  and  Lewis  the  fouf^teeiith  be- 
ing 
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ing  now  at  liberty  to  aflift  his  ally,  whilft  he  had 
tied  up  the  powers  with  whom  he  had  treated  froin 
affifting  theirs,  he  foon  forced  the  king  of  Denmark , 
and  the*eleftor  of  ^-andenburg  to  reftore  all  they 
had  taken  from  the  Swedes,  and  to  conclude  the 
peace  of  the  north.  In  all  thefe  treaties  he  gave  the 
Igiw,  and  he  was  now  at  the  higheft  poiiit  of  his 
grandeur/  He  continued  at  this  point  for  feveral 
years,  and  in  this  heighth  of  his  power  he  prepared 
thofe  alliances  againft  it,  under  the  weight  of  which 
he  was  ;it  lad  well-nigh  oppr^ffed  ;  and  might  have 
been  reductti  as  low  as^he  general  inter^ft  of  Eu- 
rope required,  if  fome  of  the  caufes,  which  worked 
now,  had  not  continlied  to  work  in  his  favor,  ^nd 
if  his  .enemies  had  not  proved  in  their  turn  of  for- 
tune, as  infatiable  as  profperity  had  rendered  him. 

After  he  had  made  peace  with  all  the  powers 
with  whom  he  had  been  in  war,  he  continued  to 
vex  both  Spain  and  the  empire,  and  to  extend  his 
conquefts  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  on  the  Rhine, 
both  by  the  pen  and  the  fword.  He  erefted  the 
chambers  of  Metz  and  of  Brifach,  where  his  own 
fubjefts  were  profecutors,  witneffes,  and  judges  all 
at  once.  Upon  the  decifions  of  thefe  tribunals,  he 
feized  into  his  own  hands,  under  the  notion  of  de- 
pendencies and  the  pretence  of  reunions^  whatever 
towns  or  diftrids  of  country  tempted  his  ambition, 
or  fuited  his  conveniency :  and  added,  by  thefe  and 
by  other  means,  in  the  midfl:  of  peace,  more  terri- 
tories to  thofe  the  late  treaties  had  yielded  to  him, 
than  he'  could  have  got  by  continuing  the  war.  He 
^fted  afterwards,  in  the  fupport  of  all  this,  without 
aijy  bounds  or  limits.  His  glory  was  a  reafon  for 
attacking  Holland  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
feventy  two,  and  his  conveniency  a  reafon  for  many 
of  the  attacks  he  made  on  others  afterwards.  He 
topk  Luxemburg  by  force^  he  ftole  Strafburg ;  he 
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bought  X^CbA  :  and,  whilft  he  widt^d  the  D(3pdrni)^ 
nity  of  acquiring  to  his  family  the  crown  of  Spain^ 
h^  was  not  without  thoughts^  ilor  hopes  perhip^^ 
of  bringing  it  into  the  imperial  crown  likewife.  Sbhit 
of  tb^  cl-uelties  he  exercifed  in  the  empire  may  bi 
afcribed  to  his  difappoititment  in  this  view:  i  fay 
foliie  of^them,  becaufe  ih  the  war  that  ended  by  the 
tteaty  of  Nimeghen,  he  bad  already  ex^tcifed  mdny; 
Tho'  the  French  writers  ehdeavor  to  Aide  over 
them 9  to  palliate  them^  and  to  impute  them  parti- 
cularly to  the  Englhh  that  wete  in  their  fertice ;  for 
even  this  one  of  their  writers  has  the  front  to  ad* 
vance:  y^t  thefe  ctueltie^,  unheard  of  among  civi* 
lized  nations^  muft  be  granted  to  have  been  of  deted 
by  the  counfels^  and  ejtecuted  by  the  slrtns  of  frMke^ 
in  the  Palatinate^  aiid  in  other  parte. 

If  Lewis  the  fburtcwxth  could  have  cont^ed 
bimfelf  with  the  acquifitions  that  wfere  tonfirhied  tb 
him  by  the  treaties  of  one  tboufand  fix  htmdre^' 
and  feventy  eight,  and  one  thouf^nd  fix  btmdr^ 
and  feventy  nihe,  and  with  the  authority  and  fepii^ 
tation  which  be  then  gained  ^  it  is  p\^h  that  b* 
would  have  prevented  the  alHances  that  Iv^e  afte^-f- 
wards  formed  againft  him,  and  that  he  might  havd 
regained  his  credit  amongft  the  princes  bf  the  enik 
pire,  where  he  had  one  family-alliance  by  the  maf- 
riage  of  his  brother  to  the  daughter  of  the  deftefr 
Palatine^  and  aiiather  by  that  of  hisfon  to  tb^  fiftef  ' 
of  the  elcftor  of  Bavaria ;  where  Sweden  was  cl<)fely 
attached  to  him,  and  wljere  the  fam6  ptinciples  of 
private  intereft  would  have  foon  attached  others  as 
clofely.  He  might  have  remained  not  only  the 
principal,,  but  the  direfting  power  of  Europe,  and  • 
have  held  this  rank  with  all  the  glory  imaginably  • 
till  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain,  or  fome  other 
objeft  of  great  ambition,  had  determined  him  to  afft 
another  part.     But  inftead  of  this,  he  continued  to' 
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v«c  and  proTokcall  thofe  M9h6  were,  unhappily  ftrtr. 
thctXiy  his  netghborg,  and  that)  in  many  indances, 
for  trifles.  An  exatnpie  of  this  kind  occurs  to  me.. 
Oa  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Deux  Fonts,  he  feized 
that  Utile  incoffifiderable  duchy,  without  any  regard 
to  the  indifputable  right  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  to 
the  fcrviccs  that  ciown  had  rcn^red  hiiii,  or  to  the 
want  he  might  have  of  that  alliance  hereafter.  The 
confequence  was,  that  Sweden  entered  with  the  em- 
peror, the  king  of  Spain^  the  eleftor  of  Bavaria^ 
and  the  States  General,  into  the  alliance  of  gua- 
ranty^ as  it  was  called,  about  the  year  one  thoufand 
fix  hundi^ed  and  eighty  three,  and  into  the  famous 
league  of  Aufburg,  in  one  thou&fid  fix  hundred  and 
eighty  Ax- 
Since  I  have  mentioned  this  league,  and  fince 
we  may  date  from  it  a  more  general,  and  more  con- 
certed oppofition  to  France,  than  there  had  been  be- 
fore ;  give  me  leave  to  recal  fomc  of  the  refleftions 
that  have  prefemedthemfelves  to  my  mind^  in  ccm- 
fidering  what  I  have  read,  and'what  I  have  heard 
related,  concetninng  the  paffages  of  that  time. 
They  will  be  of  ufe  to  form  our  judgment  concerning^ 
later  pafiages.  If  the  king  of  France  became  art 
objcft  of  averfion  on  account  of  any  invafiipns  he 
made,  any  deviations  from  public  faith,  any  barba- 
rities exercifed  where  hh.arms  prevailea,  or  the  per- 
fecutian  of  his  protcftant  fnbjeds;  the  emperor  de- 
ferred to  be  fucb  an  objcft,  at  lead  as  much  as  he, 
on  the  fame  accounts.  The  emperor  was  fo  too, 
but  with  this  difference  relatively  to  the  political  fyf- 
tem  of  the  weft  :  the  Auftrian  ambition  and  bigotry 
exerted  thcmfelves  in  diilant  countries,  whofe  inte- 
refts  were  not  confidered  as  a  part  of  this  fyftcm  j  for 
otherwife  they  would  have  been  as  much  reafon  for 
affifting  the  people  of  Hungary  and  of  l^ranfyhrania 
againft  the  emperor,  as  there  had  been  formerly  for . 
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aififting  the  peofie  of  the  feven  united  provinee^ 
againft  Spain,  or  as  there  had  been  lately  for  affift* 
ing  them  againft  France :  but  the  ambition  and  fai-.> 
gotry  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth  were  exerted  in  the 
Low  Countries,  on  the  Rhine,  in  Italy,   and  in 
Spain,  in  the  very  midft  of  this  fyftem,  if  I  may  fay 
fo,  and  with  fuccefs  that  could  not  fail  to  fubvert 
it  in  time.     The  power  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  that 
had  been  feared  too  long,  was  feared  no  longer  1 
and  that  the  houfe  of  Bourbdn,  by  having  been 
feared  too  late,  was  now  grown  terrible.     The  em- 
peror was  fo  intent  on  the  eftabliihment  of  his  ab- 
folute  power  in  Hungary,  that  he  expofed  the  em- 
pire doubly  to  defolation  and  ruin  for  the  fake  of  it. 
He  left  the  frontier  almoft  quite  defencelefs  on  the 
fide  of  the  Rhine,  againft  the  inroads  and  ravages 
of  France  :  and  by  (hewing  no  mercy  to  the  Hun? 
garians,  nor  keeping  any  faith  with  them,  he  forced 
that  miferable  people  into  alliances  with  the  Turk, 
.  who  invaded  the  empire  and  befieged  Vienna.  Even 
this  event  had  no  effedt  upon  him.     Your  lordfliip 
will  find    that  Sobiefki  king  of  Poland,  who  had 
forced  the  Turks  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  had  fixed 
the  imperial  crown  that  tottered  on  his  head,  could 
not  prevail  on  him  to  take  thofe  meafures  by  which 
alone  it  was  poflible  to  cover  the  empire,  to  fecurc 
the  king  of  Spain^  and  to  reduce  that  power  who 
was  probably  one  day  ^  to  difpute  with  him  this 
prince's  fucceflion.     Tekeli  and  the  malcontents 
made  (uch  demands  as  none  but  a  tyrant  could  re? 
fufe,  the  prefervation  of  their  anticnt  privileges,  li- 
berty of  confcience,  the  convocation  of  a  free  diet 
or  parliament,  and  others  of  left  importance.     All 
was  in  vain.     The  war  continued  with  them,  and 
with  the  Turks,  and  France  was  left  at  liberty  to 
pufh   her  enterprifes,    almoft   without  oppofition, 
againft  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries.     The  dit^ 
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trefs  in  both  v^^i  fo  great,  that  the  States  General 
faw  no  other  expedient  for  flopping  the  progrefs  of 
the  French  arms,  than  a  ceffation  of  hoftilities,  or 
a  truce  of  twenty  years ;  which  they  negotiated, 
amd  which  was  accepted  by  the  emperor  and  the 
king  of  Spain,  on  the  terms  that  Lewis  the  four- 
teenth thought  fit  to  offer.  By  thefe  terms  he  was 
to  remain  in  full  and  quiet  pofTeilion  of  all  he  had 
acquired  fince  the  years  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  feyenty  eight,  and  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  feventy  nine ;  among  which  acquifitions  that  of 
Luxemburg  and  that  ol  Strafburg  were  compre- 
hended. The  conditions  of  this  truce  were  fo  ad- 
vantageous to  France,  that  all  her  intrigues  were 
employed  to  obtain  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  upon 
the  fame  conditions.  But  this  was  neither  the  inte- 
reft  nor  the  intention  of  other  contrafting  powers.^ 
The  itnperial  arms  had  been  very  fuccefsfial  againft 
the  Turks.  This  fuccefs,  as  well  as  the  troubles 
that  followed  upon  it  in  the  Ottoman  armies,  and 
the  Porte,  gave  reafonable  expedation  of  conclud- 
ing a  peace  on  that  fide :  and,  this  peace  concluded, 
the  emperor,  land  the  empire,  and  the  king  of 
Spain  would  have  been  in  a  much  better  pofture  to 
treat  with  France.  With  thefe  views,  that  were 
wife  and  juft,  the  league  o(  Auiburg  was  made  be- 
tween the  emperor,  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Sweden 
as  princes  of  the  empire,  and  the  other  circles  and 
princes.  This  league  was  purely  defenfive.  An  ex- 
pre£s  article  declared  it  to  be  fo ;  and  as  it  had  no 
other  regard,  it  was  not  only  conformable  to  the 
laws  and  conftitutions  of  the  empire,  and  to  the 
prance  of  all  nations,  but  even  to  the  terms  of  the 
Z&  of  truce  fo  lately  concluded.  This  pretence 
therefore  for  breaking  the  truce,  feizing  the  eledo- 
rate  of  Cologn,  invading  the  Palatinate,  befieging 
f  hilipiburg,  and  carrying  unexpected  and  unde. 
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^biTed  MrajT  kito  the  eoiiplre  cenld  not  be  fiq|>p(»-(»d  ? 
Bpr  is  it  poilible  to  read  the  res^o&s  publUlMid  hf 
France  at  this  time,  and  dra^n  ff  am  her  feats  oiF 
the  iai^rial  power,,  without  laughter.  A^  Uncles 
pretence  was  there  lo  compiaiiii,  that  the  ^mpeg^ 
refufed  to  conve^'t  at  oiK:e  the  truce  into  a  defoitive 
t|-eaty ;  fince  if  he  had  doi^  jb^  be  would  hav^  qqjb^ 
firmed  in  a  luoi^p,  and  witJKmt  any  difcuffion^  .sA 
the  aibitrary  decrees  of  thole  chambei ^  or  ceMirts,: 
that  France  had  erected  to  eovor  her  ipifuiipiitiQ» ;, 
svq4  would  have  giv^n  up  alicioft  a  6a^h  pari  of  (be 
p^vinces  of  the  empire,  that  France  oae  vmf  ^t 
Qther  had  pollened  herfelf  of.  The  pr^tenfioB$  af 
the  duchefs  of  Orleans  on  the  fuceQffi^  of  her  i%^ 
ther,  a^d  her  brottner,  which  li^fce  difpmted  by  th^ 
then  ele^or  Palatkie«  and  w^re  to  be  de^erniivied  byr 
thie  laws  and  c^Q9\s  of  the  Qnij»une»  affc«disd^a$  Ki* 
tie  prete»:Ce  (or  beginniftg  thi^  wwj,  as;  aiqr  af  ikt 
former  allegiations.  The  eiEcJMi^a^f  tbe^  cardiiuil 
of  Furftenberg,  who  hai  bieen  ete^^Ki  t<x  the  aidi^ 
hiflK>prk  of  Qilc^Qs  "vas  capsible  of  being  aggr^vai;. 
e.d :  but  evea  ia  this  cafe  hi^  looft  chviftiaiii  »a|eftj 
oppc^Csd  his  judgment  and  hk  auljbairicy  agwift  ^ 
JMdgfl^nt  aiKi  aiithorUy  of  that  h^-  tatber^  wAaofe 
^4eA  ^  he.  was  proud  to  be  called.  I®  ftoot, .  the 
true  reafott  why  i.ewis  the  £o\^rtemth  begatt-  ^i»& 
cruel  if((ar  with  the  empire,  tw>  yea^s  ai:«  hcr-iml 
qoDfcltuded  a  ceilation  of  hoftilhies  ibr  tw^ft^^  tw 
diis:  he  refolved  to  koep  yuAm  hei  had  goj^ ;  sirir 
ijacerefore  h^e  refolved  to  rnicoura^  tj^e  Ttn^  to 
Q^^nruvu^  tbe^war.  He  did  this  eiFi^uailiy>  hf/jtor* 
vadij^  €lerm^p»y  at  the  very  inftam  w^bon  the  &»k 
tm  was  Aiti9g  £or  peace*  NotwUh^nding;thiis>  the 
Turfc^  weue  in  treajty  again  the  &Bowing^y«ar-:  ^2»k 
good  poli<:y  fcowtld  have  obliged,  the:  eaiperor,  fine© 
he  coujd  not  hope  to  carry  (^  ^is  war  and>  (to& 
^mSt  ¥r^n<:e9  -ait  £he  faisue  time,,  wth.  vig«  ^odi 
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t)m  Qt%^n  in  his  ^i^ily  w^s  n^4j8  •,  «ii4  ^hi^  r§ft  of 
thi^fe,  a«  w§U  SKP  th^lfi  thftt  lie  ft)rw«i  ^akift  iH 

^itical  i«Q|i^m  OB  thfl  !}¥>&  eispry li»9t  t^n)^ ;  c« 
feme  of  fiwflat  aiMtWQ,  tli%t  Uv^  Tmd%8  9ifwe4  wore 
fcupi^iiity  and  a  b^ttef  iefife  pf  leUgii^g  is  i^^/lng^ 
ths^R  db^  ip  s^ing  th^m*  Thui  <fe§  ww  ¥«At  Pft 
ill  Hung^l)!,  HImJ  proy^ J^c^fltfeW  cjliv^rfi^B  w  fa^ 
\o?  of  Fraiwc,  d«ring  4bft  yihf^P  ?««rfe  gjf  t^at 
HfhicH  iew»  tfe^  feufte§i«h  l>eg»»  41  ^Jvs  li«&i  few 

1^  t|^]l  of  CwlQwit?  w,M  pofterw  tg»  tj^  of  8,y|, 

i^qfipeirQr  li^f^  ike  bii»4c^  of  it^t    Sq  tj^/s  Quirt  umi:  of 

i«»t  fb  Wkch  ^^,^p2stfj  ^  ii\ftea(|  <^  ^Afil^  ^. 
kiegof  Spain,  wlifclu  U  W¥ft  fc«  Qw««4  ^ ly^iit 
i^  go9d  cojidiiipjpb  of  dmg9  be  ba£g»i%^  f^  dii(^ 
ing  that  pi(Uic^'&  fuK99%iv  » J  ^y^i^f^ksm^  9^^s^.. 
In  thi^  wdJk  oiom  ili^w^A  fi«  ^w4fed  9;^^  f<^Y<M]i 
tjM  be  i»a(k  fome  fefbk  efibits^  I^  tbi^.of  oiM 
tboiii&Ad  SiXc  hun4f^  aiv^  eigbtyv  ^ight  b^  (lid.  ftUL 
lefs :  and  in  the  war  which  faorok^.cml  U  th^  hiSgtiPh: 
ning  of  the  prefent  century  he  did  nothing,  at  leaft* 
after  the  firft  campaign  in  Italy^  and  after  the  en- 
gagements ,  that  England  and  Holland  took  by  the 
grand  alliance.  In  a  word,  from  the  time  that  an 
oppofitipn  to  France  became  a  common  caufe  jn  Eu- 
rope, the  houfe  of  Auftria  has  been  a  clog  upon  it  in 
m^'fi  ia^s^ces,  and  of  confiderable  afTiftance  to  it 
in  none*    The  acceilioxi  of  England  to  this  caufe, 

which 
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which  was  brought  about  by  the  revolution  of  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty  eight,  might  have 
made  amends,  and  more  than  amends,  one  would 
think,  for  this  defed,  and  have  thrown  fu|>eriorit7 
of  power,  and  of  fuccefs  on  the  fide  of  the  confede- 
tates,   with  whom  (he  took  part  againft  France. 
This,  I  fay,  might  be  imagined,  without  over-rat- 
ing the  power  of  England,  or  undervaluing  that  of 
France ;  and  it  was  imagined  at  that  time.     How  it 
proved  otherwife  in  the  event ;  how  France  came 
triumphant  out  of  the  war  that  ended  by  the  treaty 
of  Ryfwic,  and  tho*  Ihe  gave  up  a  great  deal,  yet 
preferved  the  greateft  and  the  bed  part  of  her  con- 
quefts  and  acquifitions  made  fmce  the  treaties  of 
Weftphalia,  and  the  Pyrenees  ;  how  fhe  acquired, 
by  the  gift  of  Spain,  that  whole  monarchy  for  one 
of  her  princes,  tho*  fhe  had  no  reafon  to  expedk  the 
leaft  part  of  it  without  a  war  at  one  time,  nor  the 
great  lot  of  it  even  by  a  war  at  any  time :  in  fhort, 
how  fhe  wound  up  advantageoufly  the  ambitious 
fyflem  fhe  had  been  fifty  years  in  weaving ;  how  fhe 
concluded  a  war,   in  which  fhe  was  defeated  on 
every  fide,  and  wholly  exhaufted,  with  little  dimi- 
nution of  the  provinces  and  barriers  acquired  to 
France,  and  with  the  quiet  procefTion  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies  to  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon :  all  • 
this,  my  lord,  will  be  the  fubjeft  of  your  refearches, 
when  you  come  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  lafl 
period  of  modern  hiftory. 
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Th^  iapie  fubjeft  continued  from  the  year  onq  thou- 
fand  fiij:  ^lundred  and  eighty-eight. 

YbUR  lordfhip  will  find,  that  the  objeas  pro- 
pofed  by  the  alliance  of  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  eighty  nine  betweem  the  emperor  and  the  States^ 
to  which  England  acceded,    and  which  was  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  confederacy  then  formed, 
were  no  lefs  than  to  rertoreall  things  to  the  terms 
of  the  Weftphalian.and  Pyrenean  treaties,  by  the 
war ;  and  to  preferve  them  in  that  ftate,  after  the 
war,  by  a  defenfive  alliance  and  guaranty  of  the 
fame  confederate  poweri  againft  France.     The  par- 
ticular as  welL  as  general  meaning  of  this  engage- 
ment was  plain  enough  :  and  ^f  it  had  not  been  fo, 
thp  fenfe  of  it  would  have  l^een  fufficiently  deter- 
mined, by  that  feparate  article,  in  which  England 
and  Holland  obliged  themfelves  to  aflift  the  *^  houfe' 
*'  of  Auftrijj,  in  taking  and  keeping  poffeffiori  of 
"  the  Spaniflii  monarchy,  whenever  the  cafe  fhould 
**  happen  of  the  death  of  Charles  the  fecond,' with- 
**  out  lawful  heirs-"     This  engagement  was  double, 
and  thereby  relative  to  the  whole  political  fyftem  of 
Europe,  alike  affefted  by  the  power  and  pretenfions 
of  France.     Hitherto  the  power  of  Francis  had  beea 
alone  regarded,  and  her  pretenfions  feemed  to  have 
baen  forgot :.  or  to  what  purpofe  Ihould  they  have 
been  remenibered,  >yhilft  Europe  was  fo  unhappily 
conftituted,  that  the  ftates  at  whofe  expence  fee  in^ 
creafed  her  power,  and   their  friends  and  allieSj^ 
thought  thajt  they  did  enpugh  upon  every  occafion  it 
Vol.  IL  Dd  they 
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they  made  fome  tolerable  compofition  with  her? 
They  who  were  not  in  circumftances  to  refufe  con- 
firming prefent,  were  little  likely  to  take  effedual 
meafures  againft  future  ufurpations.    But  now,  as 
the  alarm  was  greater  than  ever,  by  the  outrages  that 
France  had  committed,  and   the  intrigues  fhe  had 
carried  on  ;  by  the  little  regard  fhe  had  (hewn  to 
public  faith,  and  by  the  airs  of  authority  Ihe  had  af- 
fumed  twenty  years  together:  fo  was  the  fpirit  jigainft 
her  raifed  to  an  higher  pitch,  and  the  means  of  re- 
ducing her  power,  or  at  leaft  of  checking  it',  were 
increaied.     The  princes  and  ftates  who  had  negleft-. 
ed  or  favored  the  growth  of  this  power,  which  all 
of  them  had  done  in  their  turns,  faw  their  error  ; 
faw  the  neceility  of  repairing  it,  and  faw  that  unlefs 
they  could  check  the  power  of  France,  by  uniting 
a  power  fuperior  to  her's,  it  would  be  impoilible  to 
hinder  her  from  fucceeding  In  her  great  defigns  oa 
the  Spanifh  fucceflion.     The  court  of  England  had 
fubmitted,  not  many  years  before,  to  abet  her  ufur- 
pations,  and  the  king  of  England  had  ftooped  to  be 
her  penfioner.    But  the  crime  was  not  national.  On 
the  contrary,  the  nation  had  cried  out  loudly  againft 
it,  even  whilft^it  was  committing:  and  as  foon  as. 
ever  the  abdication  of  king  James,  and  the  eleva*. 
tion  of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land happened,  the  nation  engaged  with  all  imagi- . 
nable  zeal  in  the  common  caufe  of  Europe,  to  re- . 
duce  the  exorbitant  power  of  France,  to  prevent  her 
futuf e  and  to  revenge  her  pad  attempts ;  for  even  a  ^ 
fpirit  of  revenge  prevailed,  and  the  war  was  a  war . 
of  anger  as  well  as  of  intereft. 

Unhappily  this  zeal  was  neither  well  conduced, 
nor  well  feconded,^  It  was  zeal  without  fuccefs  in 
the  firft  of  the  two  wars  that  followed  the  year  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty  eight ;  and  zeal 
without  knowledge,  in  both  of  them.    I  enter  into 

no 
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no  detail  concerning  the  events  of  thefe  two  wars. 
This  only  I  obferve  on  the  firft  of  theip,  that  the 
treaties  of  Ryfwic  were  far  from  anfwering  the  ends' 
propofed  and  the  engagements  taken  by  the  firft 
grind  alliance.    The  power  of  France,  with  refpedt 
to  extent  of  dominions  and  ftrength  of  barrier,  was 
not  reduced  to  the  terms  of  the  Pyrenean  treaty,  no 
not  to  thofe  of  the  treaty  of  Nimeghen.     Lprrain 
was  reftored  indeed  with  very  confiderable  referves, 
and  the  places  taken  or  ufarped  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  Rhine :  but  then  Strafburg  was  yielded  up  ab- 
folutely  to  France  by  the  emperor,  and  by  the  em- 
pire.    The  conceffions  to  Spain  were  great,  but  fo 
were  the  conquefts  and  the  encroachments  made  up- 
on her  by  France,  fince  the  tf  eaty  of  Nimeghen  : 
and  flie  got  little  at  Ryfwic,  I  believe  nothing  more 
than  (he  had  faved  at  Nimeghen  before.     AH  thefe 
conceffions,  however,  as  well  as  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  king  William,  and  others  made  by  Lewis 
the  fourteenth  after  he  had  taken  Ath  and  Barcelona, 
even  during  the  courfe  of  the  negotiations,  com- 
pared with  the  loffes^and  repeated  defeats  of  the  allies 
and  the  ill  ftate   of  the  confederacy,  furprifed  the 
generality  of  mankind,  who  had  not  been  accuftom- 
ed  to  fo  much  moderation  and  generofity  on  the  part 
of  this  prince.     But  the  pretenfions  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon  on   the  SpaniQi  fucceffion  remained  the 
fame.     Nothing  had  been  done  to  weaken  them  ; 
nothing  was  prepared  to  oppofe  them :  and  the  open- 
ing of   this  fucceffion  was  vifibly   at  hand ;    for 
Charles  the  fecond  had  been  in  immediate  danger  of 
dying  about  this  time.     His  death  could  not  be  a 
remote  event :  and  all  the  good  queen's  endeavors 
to  be  got  with  child  had  proved  inefFeftual.     The 
league  diffolved,  all  the  forces  of  the  confederates 
difperfed,  and  many  difbanded  ;  France  continuing 
armed,  her  forces  by  fea  and  land  increafed  and  held 
.    .     -  D  d  2  in 
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in.readinef«  to  aft  on  all  fidei^j  ife\^^.j)laii|i>lt)i?rtjthc- 
confederates  h^d  failed  in.  ib(^  foft;  objeft  of  the; 
grand  alliance,  that  of  reducing  t\k§  pow.^r  ofiFraftce^; 
by  fucceeding  in  whicl^  alonethey  co^l(}.haye;been. 
abk  to  kjcep.  th^  fecond  engagement,  that  qf  fecur- 
ing  the  fucceffiox^  of  Spain  to  the  houfe^  of  Auftri?* 
Afxer  this  peace,  wKat.reraainfed  tobedone  ?•  In. 
the  ^hol^  nature  of]  thii^s  theFe  remaine^^J^  tferee* 
To  abandon  all  care  of  the  Spagifli  fi^cjceffipa  w;^ 
ciie ;  to  cQTnppund  with  France  upon,  this  fucgeffiw 
wasariother;  and,  to.pf  epare,  like  her  j.  during  th^ 
imerval  of  peace,    to.  make,  an  j^dyaRtageous.  w^r 
v^henever  Charles  the  fecond  fhould  di^,  wai^  a  thirds 
Now  the  firft  of  thefe  was  to  leavei  Spai%.  audi  ill 
leaving  Spain,  to  leave  all  Europe  in.  fppi^  foijtrS^t 
the  mercy  of  France.;  fince  whatever  difpofiripn  the 
Spaniards^  fliould  make  of  theiif  croT^n^  they  w^re: 
<^uite  unable  to.fupport  it  againft  Fr^iK^  J  fince,  the. 
emperor  could  do  lijttle. without  hi^aB^s ;  and.ftpce; 
Bavaria^  the  third  pretender,  co^l4.do  fliJl  lefe^  ^xKi: 
might  find,  in  fucEaxafe,  his  accoun,t perhaps  bi^t-* . 
ter  in  treating  with  tbelioufe  of  Bourbon  tha^  with- 
that  of  Aufiria.     More  needs  nou,  be.«faid  o^  thi$ 
head;  btit  on  the  other  two,,  whiqh  I'^all  conSder 
together,  f^veralfafts  are,  proper  t^^.b^  mentiooiBd, 
and  feveral  re^'eftions  neceflaiy  to,  be  made.*, 

Wfi   might  have  counter-worked,  W  dQubt,,  ia 
tbeir  own  methods  of  policy,  the  council^  :Of 'France, 
who  made,  peace  to  ditTolve   the  confedjeracy*  and 
great  conceffipns,  with  very  fufpicious  generofity, 
to  gain  the  Spaniards  :  we  might  h^vje,  wetted,  Bk^. 
them,,  that  is  in  arms,  the  depith  of  Charles  the  fe- 
cond, and  have  fortified  in  the  mean.  time. the  dif- 
pofitions  of  the  king,  the  court  and  people  of  Spain, 
againll  the  pretenfions  of  France,:   we  might  have: 
in^de  the  peace^  which  \sras  made  fomc  time  after 
ihatj  between  the  emperor  and  the. Tuxfes,  agi^bave 
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,  dbJiged  the  former  at  any  rate  to  Have  feeured  the 
peace  of  Hungary,  and  to  have  i3fr6pared,  by  thefe 
and  other  expedients,  for  the  war  th«t  would  inevi- 
tably break  out  on  the  death  of  the  king  of 'Spftin. 
But  all  fuchmeafuresw'(^re  rehderedimpra^icable, 
by  the  et^pero^  chiefly.     Experience  had  ftic,wn,  that 
the  powers  teho  engaged  in  alliance  with  him  miift 
espied  to  take  the  whole  burden  of  his  caufe  upon 
theinfelves^  and   that  Hungary  would  th^lntain  a 
perpetual  diV^rfion  in  fevqir  of  France,    lince   tie 
cc^iild  not  refolveio  lighten  the  tyrannical  yoke  he 
hadeftabliflied  in  that  c6iantry  slnd'ih  Tranfilvania, 
nor  his  miniftdrs  to  part  with  the  imrheiife  tbnfifcia-'- 
tions  thjey  had  appropriated  to  themfelves.  Pad  ex- 
perience fhew^d  thisr  kiid  the  experience  that  fol- 
io we4  confirmed  it  very  fatiUy.    But  further ;  there 
*was  n©t  only  little  affiftance  to  be  expeiJted  Trom. 
him  by'thdfe  Who  Ihould  engage 'in  his  tjiiafrel:  he 
did  them  hurt  of  anothef  kind,  and  deprived  them 
of  many  advantages  j>y  felfe  meafures  of  policy  and 
lahflcilful  negotiations,     Whilft  the  death  of  Charles 
jhe  fecbtjid  was  expe^^cd  llmbft'  daily,  the  court  of 
Vienna  fcemed  to  have  forgot  the  court  of  Madrid, 
and  all  th^  {Jretenfions  on  ihait  crown.     When  the 
count  D*Harrach   wa's  felic  thither,  'the  imperial 
councils  <iid  fomethihg  Vjrdfk.     The  kifig  :6f  Spaim 
was  ready  to  declare  the  archduke  Charles  his  fuc- 
ceflbr  J  he  was  defirous  to  have  this  young  prince 
fent  into  Spain":  the  hent  of  the  people  Was  in  favor 
of  Auftria,  or  it  had  been  fo,  and  might  have  been 
eafrly  turned  the  farne  way  again  :  at  court  no  cabal 
was  yet  formed  in  favor  of  Bourbon,  and  a  yety 
westk  intrigue  was  on  foot  in  favor  of  the  eleStoral 
prince  of  Bavari^.     Not  only  Charles  might  have 
been  on  the  fpot  ready  to  reap  the  fucceffion,  but  a 
German'  army  might  have  been  there  to  defend  it ; 
for  the  court  ^of  iVJadrid  infilled,  on  haVing  twelve 
'       •  '  thoufand 
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thoufand  of  thefe  troops,  and,  rather  than  not  have 
them,  offered  to  contribute  to  the  payment  of  them 
privately ;  becaufe  it  would  have  been  too  impopu- 
lar  among  the  Spaniards,  and  too  prejudicial  to  the 
Auftrian  intereft,  to  have  had  it  known  tUat  the  em- 
peror declined  the  payment  of  a  body  of  his  own 
troops  that  were  demanded  to  fecure  that  monarchy 
to  his  fojif     Thefe  propofals  were  half  refufed,  and 
half  evj^ded :    and  in  return  to  the  offer  of  the 
crown  of  Spain  to  th^  archduke,  the  imperial  coun- 
cils aflc^d  the  government  of  Milan  for  him.     They 
thought  it  a  point  of  deep  policy  to  fecure  the  Ita- 
lian provinces,  and   to  leave  to  England  and  Hol- 
land the  care  of  the  Low  Countries,  of  Spain,  and 
the  Indies,     By  declining  thefe  propofals  the  houfe 
of  Auftria  renounced  in  fome  fort  the  whoj^fuccef- 
fion  :  at  leaft  fhe  gave  England  and  Holland  reafons^ 
whatever  engagements  thefe  powers  had  taken,  to 
refufe  the  hftrder  talH  of*  putting  her  into  pbflTeffion 
by  force ;  when  fhe  might  and  would  not,  precure 
to  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  and  her  other  alHes,  the 
eafier  talk  of  defending  her  in  this  poffeffion.     i 

I  SAID  that  the  meafures  n^enjioned  above  wera 
rendered  imprafticable^  by  the  emperor  chiefly,  be-: 
caufe  they  were  rendered  fp  Uk^wife  by  other  cir- 
cumftances  at  the  fame  conjundure.     A  principal 
one  I  fhall  mention,  and  it  fhall  be  drawn  froih  the 
ftate  of  our  own  country,  g^nd  the  difpofition  of  our 
people.     Let  us  take  this  up  from  king  William's 
a.cceflion  to  our  qrown,     During  the  whole  progrcfs 
that  Lewis  the  fourteenth  made  tpwat^s  fuch  exor- 
bitant  power,  as  gave  him  well-grounded  hopes  of 
acquiring  at  laft  to  his  family  the  Spanifh  mpnarchy, 
England  had  been  either  an  idje  fpedtator  of  all 
that  paffed  on  the  continent,  or  a  faint  and  uncqr* 
tain  ally  againft  France,  or  a  warm  and  fure  ally  on 
ber  fide,  or  a  partial  mediator  between  her  and  the 
/  powers 
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powers  confederated  in  their  common  defence^  The 
revolution  produced  as  great  a  change  in  our  foreign 
,condu£i,  as  in  our  domeftic  eftabliihfnent :  and^our 
nation  engaged  with  great  fpirit  in  the  war  of  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty  eight.  But  then 
this  fpirit  was  ra(h,  prefumptuous,  and  ignorant, 
ill  condufted  at  hpme,  find  ill  feconded  abroad ;.  all 
which  has  been  touched  already.  We  had  waged 
no  long  wars  on  the  continent,  nor  been  very  deeply 
.  coixcerned  in  foreign  confederacies,  fince  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  hiftory  of  Ed- 
ward the  third,  however,  and  of  the  firfl:  twelve  or 
jSfteen  years  of  Heijry  the  fixth  might  have  taught 
us  fome  general  byt  ufefiil  leffons,  drawn  from  re- 
mote times,  but  applicable  to  the  prefent.  So  might 
.  the  example  of  Heiiry  the  eighth,  who  fquandered 
away  great  fums  for  the  profit  of  taking  a  town,  or 
the  honor  of  having  an  emperor  in  his  pay ;  and 
who  divided  afterwards  by  treaty  the  kiWcJon^  of , 
France  between  himfelf  and  Charles  the  Rfth,  with 
fuccefs  fp  little  anfwerable  to  f^jch  an  undertaking, 
that.it  is  bard  to  believe  his  Imperial  and  Englifh 
jnajefty  were  both  in  earneft*  If  they  were  fo,  they 
were  both  the  bubbles  of  their  prefumption.  But^ 
it  feems  more  likely  that  Henry  the  eighth  was  bub- 
bled on  this  occafion  by  the  great  hopes  that  Charles 
held  out  to  flatter  his  vanity  :  as  he  had  been  bub- 
bled by  his  fatherrin-law  Ferdinand,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  in  th^  war  of  Navarre.  But  thefe  re- 
flexions werp  not  made,  nor  had  we  enough  confi- 
dered  ,the  example  of  Elizabeth,  the  lall  of  our 
princ.eswhohad  made  any  confiderable  figure  abroad, 
and  from  whom  we  might  have  learned  to  acl  with 
vigor,  but  to  engage  with  caution,  and  al  a  ays  to 
proportion  cur  affiftance  according  to  our  abilities, 
jind  the  real  neceilities  of  our  allies.  The  frontiers 
pf  France  were  now  fo  fortified,  her  commerce  and 
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lic'r  naval  fbrce  were  fo  increiifed,  her  artniefe  wq^ 

fown  fo  niipierous,  het  troops  were  fo  difd'pKned, 
ihutcd  f o  war,  a  d  fo  animated  by  a  long  rourfe 
"of  fuccefsful  campaigns,  that  they  wno  looked  oh 
the  fituatioh  of  Europe  cbtiM  riot  fill  fo  fee  hoV 
difficult  the  enterprife  of  reducinpf  her  poWer  was 
"become.  Difficult  as  it  was,  ve  wtre  obliged,  oh 
every  account. and  by  reafons  of  all  kinds,  to  eiiw 
gage  in  it :  but  then  we  fhould  have  engaged  wiA 
inore  forecaft,  and  have  conduced  ouffelves  in  the 
'^an'agement  of  it,  not-  with  lefs  alacrity  and  fpirit, 
but  with  more  order,  more  oeconom) ,  and  a  better 
application  of  our  efforts.  But  they  who  governed 
were,  glad  to  engage  us  at  any  ra!te  ;  and  we  entfered 
on  this  great  fcheme  of  aftion,  as  our  nation  is  too 
apt  to  d6,  hurried  on  by  the  ruling  paffion  of  the 
day.  I  have  been  told  by  feveral,  who  weVe  on  thre 
ilage  of  the  world  at  this  time,  that  the  generality 
of  our  people  believed,  and  were  encouraged  t6  be*. 
lieve,  the  war  could  riot  be  lonp,  if  the  king  was  vr- 
goroufly  fupported  :  arid  there  is  a  humdrum  fpeech 
of  a  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  I  think, 
who  humbly  defired  his  majefty  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  reconquering  his  antient  duchy  of  Aqui* 
tain.  We  were  foon  awakened  from  thefe  gaudy 
dreams.  In  feVen  or  eight  years  no  impreffion^had 
been  made  on  France,  that  was  befieged  as  it  Were 
on  every  fide  :  and  after  repeated  defeats  in  the  Low 
Countries,  where  king  William  laid  the  principaij 
ftrefs  of  the  war,  his  fole  triurqph  was  the  retajcing 
^amur,  that  had  been  taken  by  the  French  a  few 
years  before.  Unfuftained  by  fuccefs  abroad,  we 
are  not  to  wonder  that  the  fpirit  flagged  iit  home  ; 
jior  that  the  difcontents  of  thpfe  who  were  averfe  to  ^ 
the  eflablifhed  government,  uniting  with  the  f^ 
greater  number  of  thofe  who  difliked  th^  admrnif* 
{ration,  ii^flamed  the  general  difcprit^nts  of  the  na- 
tion, 
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iiott,  bppreflfed  •*!*  taxes,  piflsfged  by  ufuters^ 
pltindcred  at  fea,  and  dTfappointcd  at  land.  As  we 
run  into  •ektVemes  always,  feme  Would  have  wq;- 

'  tihtfeid  this  War  at  any  rate,  eveti  at  the  fatne  rate, 
but  it  was  not  poffible  they  iftrcyiild  pwvail  in  fuch  a 
jTiiua'tion  of  affairs,  aitd  fuch  a  difpofitioh  of  niinds. 
They  who  got  by  the  war,  and  made  immenfe  fori 
tunes  by  the  neceffities  of  the  public,  were  not  fo 
htrmerdiis  nor  fo  powerful,  as  ihey  fiaVe  been  fince. 
iThe  Tfnoneyed  inccVeft  wks  not  yet  a  rival  able  to 
cope  ^R^ith  tlie  fended  intereft,  either  in  the  nation 
dr  in  parliamerit.  The  ^eat  corporations  that  had 
been  ereftcd  more  to  ferVethc  tuVn  of  party,  than 
for  any  te^l  national  ufe,  aimed  indeed  even  thfen 
iit  the  ftrengih  *^nd  influence  which  they  have  fince 
itcqnired  in  the  legiflature  ;  liut  they  had  not  madfe 
the  fa:me  progrefs  by  p^ofrVioting  National  corruption^ 
as  they  and  the  court  have  made  fmee.  In  ihort, 
the  othdr  extreme  prieviiilcfd.  The  generality  of 
]jl)eopie  grew  as  fond  of  gating  but  of  the  wair,  as 
they  had  been  of  entering  into  h :  and  thus  far  per- 
haps, confidering  how  k  had  been  conduced,  they 
were  not  mucTi  to  be  blamed.  But  this  wa^  not  all ; 
for  when  king  WtHiam  hkd  tnade  the/peace^  our 
martial  fpJrit  became  at  6nce  fo  padfic,  that  we 
feemed  refolved  to  teeddFe  no  more  in  the  affairs  of 
tbe  continent,  at  leaft  to  employ  our  arms  no  mote 
in  the  quarrels  that  might  arife  there :  and  accord- 
ingly We  reduced  our  troops  ill  England  to  feven 

^houfand  men. 

I  HAVE  forhetimes  confidered,  in  reflefting  on 
thefe  paffages,  what  I  fhoiirld  have  done,  iflhadfat 
in  parliarment  at  that  time ;  and  have  been  forced  to 
Own  riiyfdf,  that  I  fhould  have  voted  for  difbanding 
the  army  then ;  as  I  voted  in  the  follpwing  parlia- 
ment for  cenfuring. the  partition  treaties,  lam 
forced. to  own  this,  becaufe  I  remember  hoW  im- 
perfect 
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pcrfeft  tny  notions  were  of  the  fituation  of  Eurppe 
in  that  extraordinary  crifis^  and  bow  much  I  faw 
fbe  true  intereft  of  my  own  country  in  an  half 
light.  But,  my  lord,  I  own  it  with  fome  fhame ; 
becaufe  in  truth  nothing  could  be  more  abfurd  than 
the  conduft  we  held.  What  1  becaufe  we  had  not 
reduced  the  power  of  France  by  the  war,  nor  ex- 
cluded the  houfe  of  Bourbon  from  the  Spanifh  fuc* 
ceflion,  nor  compounded  with  her, upon  it  by  the 
peace ;  and  becaufe  the  houfe  of  Auftria  had  not 
helped  herfelf,  nor  put  it  into  our  power  to  help 
her  with  more  advantage  and  better  profpeft  of  fuc- 
cefs— were  we  to  leave  that  whole  fucceflion  open 
<o  the  invafions  of  France,  and  to  fuffer  even  the 
contingency  to  fubfift,  of  feeing  thofe  monarchies 
united f  What!  becaufe  it  was  become  extrava- 
gant, after  the  trials  fo  lately  made,  to  think  our^ 
felves  any  longer  engaged  by  treaty,  or  obliged  by 
pood  policjy,  to  put  the  houfe  of  Auftria  in  pofTef- 
iion  of  the  whole  Spanifh  monarchy,  and  to  defend 
her  in  this  pofleffion  by  force  of  arms,  were  we  to 
leave  the  whole  at  the  mercy  of  France  ?  If  we  were 
not  to  do  fo,  if  we  were  not  to  do  one  of  the  threes 
things  that  I  faid  above  remained  to  be  done,  and 
if  the  emperor  put  it  out  of  our  powejr  to  do  another 
of  them  with  advantage;  were  we  to  put  it  ftill 
more  out  of  our  power,  and  to  wait  unarmed  for  the 
death  of  the  king  of  Spain  ?  In  fine,  if  we  had  not . 
the  profpeft  of  difputing  with  France,  fo  fuceefsfuUy 
as  we  might  have  had  it,  the  Spanifh  fucceflion, 
whenever  it  fhould  be  open ;  were  we  not  only  to 
Ihew  by  difarming,  that  we  would  not  difpute  it  all, 
but  to  cenfure  likewife  the  fecond  of  the  three  things 
mentioned  above,  and  which  king  William  put  in 
pradice,  the  compounding  with  France,  to  prevent 
if  pofTible  a  war,  in  which  we  were  aveife  to  en- 
gage? 
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•     Al^LOW  me  to  pufh  thefe  reflexions  a  little  fur- 
jther,  and  to  obferve  to  your  lordlhip,  that  if  the 
proppfalof  fending  the  a^chdukq  into  Spain  had  beea 
accepted  in  time  by  the  imperial  court,*  and  taken 
effeft  and  becbme  a  meafure  of  the  confederacy,  that 
war  indeed  would  have  been  protrafted  ;  but  France 
could  not  have  hindered  the  paffage  of  this  prince 
and  his  German  forces :  and  our  fleet  would  have 
been  better  employed  in  efcorting  them,  and  in  co- 
vering the  coafts  of  Spain  and  of  the  dominions  of 
•  that  crown  both  in  Europe  and  in  Ame;rica,  than  it 
was  in  fo  many  unmeaning  expeditions  from  the 
battle  of  La  Hogue  to  the  end  of  the  war.     F^rance 
indeed  would  have  made  her  utmofl:  eflforts  to  have 
had  fatisfaftion  on  her  pretenfions,  as  ill  founded  as 
as  they  were.     She  would  have  ended  that  war,  as 
.  we  began  the  next,  when  we  demanded  a  reafonablc 
fatisfaftion  for  the  emperor :  and  tho'.  I  think  that 
4:he  allies  would  have  had  in  very  many  refpefts, 
more  advantage  in  defending  Spain,  than  in  attack- 
ing France;  yet,  upon  a  fuppofition  that  the  de- 
fence would  have  been  as  ill  conduced  as  the  attack 
was,  and  that  by  confequence,  whether  Charles  the 
fecond  had  lived  to  the  conclufion  of  this  war,  or 
had  died  before  it,  the  war  muft  have  ended  in  fome 
•partition  or  other  ;  this  partition  would  have  beea 
made  by  the  Spaniards  themfelves.     They  had  bten 
forced  to  compound  with  Fiance  on  her  former  pre- 
tenfions,  and  they  muft  and  they  would  have  com- 
\pounded  on  thefe,  with  an  Auftrian  prince  on  the 
throne,   juft   as  they  compciunded,   and  probably 
much  better  than  they  compounded,  on  the  preten-  . 
iions  we  fupported  againft  them,  when  they  had  a 
I^rince  of  Bourbon  on  their  throne.     France  could 
not  have  diftrefled  the  Spaniards,  nor  have  over-run 
their  monarchy,  if  they  had  been  uniteH ;  and  they 
would  have  been  united  in  this  cafe,  and  fupporttd 
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by  the  whok  confederacy:   as  xte  diftreflfed  both 
France  and  them,  over*run  then*  nxMisirchy  in  mie 
heniiiphere,  and  might  have  done  fo  in  both,  when 
they  were  difumted,  and  fiipported  by  France  alone. 
France  would  not  have  aftcd,  in  fuch  negotiati^^is^ 
the  ridiculous  part  which  the  emperor  VL&m  in  thdfe 
that  led  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  nor  have  made  her 
bafgain  worfe  by  negleding  to  make  it  in  time.    Ikit 
the  war  ending  as  it  did,  t-ho*  I  cannot  fee  how  king 
.  William  could  avoid  leavii^  the  crown  of  Spain  and 
that  entire  monarchy  at  the  difcretion  of  liwis  'the 
fourteenth,  otherwile  than  by  compounding  to  pi«- 
vent  a  new  war  he  was  in  no -fort  prepared  to  make ; 
yet  it  is  nndeniabk,  that  by  confenting  to  a  partition 
of  then-  monarchy,  he  threw  the  Spaniards  into  the 
arms  o£  France.     The  firft  partition  nrri^t  have 
taken  place,  perhaps,  if  the  eledoralprinoe  of  Bava- 
ria had  lived,  whom  the  French  and  Sparilards  too 
would  have  feea  much  more  willingly  jthan  the  arch- 
duke on  the  throng  of  Spain.     Fcmt  among  all  the 
parties  into  which  that  court  wasdivided  in  oneH:hou- 
land  fix  hundred  and  ninety  eight,  when  this  treaty 
was  made,  that  crfAuftria  was  grown  the  weakeft,  by 
the  difguft  taken  at  a  German  queen,  and  at  the  ra- 
.pacity  and  infolejv:e  of  her  favorites.     The  French 
were  looked  upon  with  efteem  and  kindnefs  ajt  Ma- 
drid ;  but  the  Germans  were  become,  or  growihg  to 
be,  y)bje<5ts  of  contempt  to  the  minifters,   ieuid  df 
averfion  to  the  people.     The  eleftoral  prince  died  in 
one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  ninety  nine.     The  ftar 
of  Auftria,  fo  fatal  to  all  thofe  who  were  obftacles  to 
the  ambition  of  that  houfe,  prevailed ;  as  the  eledtoi: 
exprefled.  himfelf  in  the  firft  pangs  of  his.gricf.     The 
ilate  of  things  changed  veiy  much  by  this  death.  The 
archduke  was  to  have  Spain  and  the  Indies,  accord- 
ing to  a  fe6ond  partition:  and  the  Spaniards  who 
liad  exprefled  great  refentmeat  at  the  firft,   weri 

X  ^         pufliec^ 
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pfu2be;d  beyoiKi'  their  bearing  by  this«    They  fiion  ap- 
peared to  be  fo.;  for  the  Iccond  treaty  of  partition- 
was,  figned  in  March  one  thoufand  fevcn  hiindred;- 
and  thc.wi|l«  was  made,  to  the  beft  of  my.>  remeoi-' 
brance,  in»the  Odobcr  foUowingv     I  Ihail  not.entec. 
here  into  many  particulars  concerning  thefe  goeat 
events.     Xhjcy  will  be  related  feithfully,  and  I  hope 
fuUy  explained,  in  a  wcffk  which  your  lordftiipmay 
tak-e  the  trouble  very  probably  cf  perufing  fpme  time . 
or  other,  and  which  I  Ihall  rather  leave,  than  give  to. 
the.  public.    JSomeAing  however  muft  be  faid  naore, 
to  CQutinua  and  wind  up  this  fummary  of  the  lattcx  ^ 
period  of  modern  hiftory.  » 

Er  AN.q  E  then  faw.  her  advantage,  and  improved  it 
00  doubt,  tho'  not  in  the  manner,  lior  with  the  cir-  ^ 
cumftances,  tliat  fome  lying  foribblers.  of' memorials 
apd .anecdotes,  have  advanceid.    She  had  fent  one  of 
the  ableft  mejm  of  her  court  to  that  of  Madrid,  the 
mvihal  of  Harcourt,  and  Ihe  had  ftipulated  in  the 
f^cond  treaty,  of  partition,  that  the  archduke  (houkl 
go  neither  into  Spain  nor  thedtichy  (rfMilan>  duriag 
tl)fe  life  of  Charier  the  ,fecond.    She  was  jvillingto. 
l^ye  her  option  between  a  treaty  and  a  will.    By  the 
acceptation  of  the  will,  all  kiiiig^ William's  meafures, 
were  broke.     He  wa?  unprepared  for  wax  as  much  a5 
whi?n  he  made  thefe  treaties  to  prevent  ^ne;  and  if 
be'  meant  in  making  them,  what  fome  wUe,  but  re- 
fining men  have  fufpe<£bed,  and  what  I  cpofefs  I  fee 
i\p  reafopr  tp  beliQve,  only  to  gain  time  by  the  (iiffi-, 
c;uljty  of  executing  them,  and  to  prepare  for  making 
war,  wheniever  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spsiin  (hould 
alfu-f^.  mwk;nd,  and  rouze  his  own  fubjefts  o^t  of 
their  .iciadivity  and  .negle<3t  of  foTicign  interefts :  if  fo^ 
he  was  difai^ppinted  in  that  too ;  for  France  took 
paflfeffipnof  tl:^  whole  monarchy  at  once,  and  with 
uniyerftl  concurrence,  at  leaft  without  oppofition  or 
diffi^ujity,  iia,.faVor  of  the.  duke  of  Anjou.     By  what 
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has  been  obferved,  or  hinted  rather  very  fhortly,  and 
I  fear  a  little  confufedly,  it  is  plain  that  reducing  the 
power  of  France,  and  fecuring  the  whole  Spanifh  fuc- 
ceifion  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  were  two  points  that 
king  William,  at  the  head  of  the  Britifh  and  Dutch 
commonwealths  and  of  the  greateft  confederacy 
Europe  had  feen,  was  oblige^  to  give  up.  All  the 
acquifitions  that  France  cared  to  keep  for  the  main- 
tenance of  her  power  were  confirmed  to  her  by  the 
treaty  of  Ryfwic :  and  king  William  allowed,  indi- 
reftly  at  lead,  the  pretenfions  of  the  houfe  of  Bour- 
bon to  the  Spanifh  fucceilion,  as  Lewis  the  four* 
teenth  allowed,  in  the  fame  manner,  thofe  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  by  the  treaties  of  partition. 
Strange  fituation !  in  which  no  expedient  remained 
to  prepare  for  an  event,  vifibly  fo  near,  and  of  fuch 
vaft  importance  as  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
but  a  partition  of  his  monarchy,  without  his  confent, 
or  his  knowledge !  If  king  William  had  not  made 
this  partition,  the  emperor  would  have  made  one^*^ 
and  with  as  little  regard  to  trade,  to  the  barrier  of 
the  feven  provinces,  or  to  the  general  fyftem  of  Eu- 
rope, as  had  been  fliewed  by  him  when  he  made  the 
private  treaty  with  France  already  mentioned,  in 
one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fiixty  eight.  The 
minifters  of  Vienna  were  not  wanting  to  infinuate 
to  thofe  of  France  overtures  of  a  feparate  treaty,  as 
more  conducive  to  their  common  interefts  th«m  the 
acceffion  of  his  imperial  majefty  to  that  of  partition* 
But  the  councils  of  Verfaillesjudged  very  reafonably, 
that  a  partition  made  with  England  and  Holland 
would  be  more  effeftual  than  any  other,  if  a  parti- 
tion was  to  take  place :  and  that  -fuch  a  partition' 
would  be  juft  as  effeftual  as  one  made  with  the  em- 
peror, to  furnifh  arguments  to  the  emiffaries  of 
France,  and  motives  to  the  Spanifh  councils,  if  a 
will  in  favor  of  France  could  be  obtained.    I  repeat 
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It  again;  I  cannot  fee  what  king  William  could  do 
in  fuch  circumftances  as  he  found  himfelf  in  after- 
thirty  years  ftruggle,  except  what  he  did ;  neither 
can  I  fee  how  he  could  do  what  he  did,  efpecialljr 
after  the  refentment  expreffed  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  furious  memorial  prefented  by  Canales  on  the 
conclufion  of  the  firft  treaty  of  partition,  without 
apprehending  that  the  cdnfequence  would  be  a  will: 
in  favor  of  France.  He  was  in  the  worfl  of  all  po- 
litical circumftances,  in  that  wherein  no  one  good^ 
meafure  remains  to  be  taken ;  and  out  of  which  he 
left  the  two  nations,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  had 
been  fo  long,  to  fight  and  negotiate  therafelves  and 
their  confederates,  as  well  as  they  could. 
•  When  this  will  was  made  and  accepted,  Lewis 
the  fourteenth  had  fucceeded,  and  the  powers  in 
oppofition  to  him  had  failed,  in  all  the  great  objeds 
of  intereft  and  ambition,  which  they  had  kept  in 
fight  for  more  than  forty  years  ;  that  is,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  period.  The  adors 
changed  their  parts  in  the  tragedy  that  followed. 
The  power,  that  had  fo  long  and  fo  cruelly  attacked, 
was  now  to  defend,  the  Spanifh  monarchy :  and  the 
powers,  that  had  fo  long  defended,  were  now  to 
attack  it.  Let  us  fee  how  this  was  brought  about : 
and  that  ^e  may  fee  it  the  better,  iand  make  a  bet- 
ter judgment  of  all  that  paffcd  from  the  death  of 
Charles  the  fecond  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  let  us 
go  back  to  the  time  his  death,  and  confider  the  cir- 
cumftances  that  formed  this  complicated  ftate  of 
affairs,  in  three  views ;  a  view  of  right,  a  view  of 
policy,  and  a  view  of  power. 

The  right  of  fucceeding  to  the  crown  of  Spain 
would  have  been  undoubtedly  in  the  children  of 
Maria  Therefa,  that  is,  in  the  houfe  of  Bourbon ; 
if  this  right  had  not  been  barred  by  the  folemn  re- 
nunciations fo  Qften  xuentioned.  The  pretenfiohs 
'      ^  ^  of 
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of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  wexe  ibupded  oq  ^M#  K-r 
nunciatioDs,  on  the  ratificatipti  of  them  by  the  P)^ 
renean,  treaty,   and  tbe  congrmatioa  q{  th^m  l^y 
the  will  of  Philip  the  fourths    The  ptetejifipns  o^ 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon  were  fopnded  on  a  fuppofitiaQ, 
it  was  indeed  no  more,  and  a  vain  one  too,  that 
tfaefe  renunciations  were  in  their  natyr^  qulL     Qa 
this  foot  the  difpute  of  right  flood  doling  the  Kfe  of" 
Charles  the  fecond,  and  on  the  fame  it  wQuld  h^ve 
cbntinued  to  ftand  even  after  l\is  deaths  if  t|ie  re- 
nunciations had  remained  un&al^n;  if  his  «^U, 
like  that  of  his  fathet,  had  confirmed  them,  and  h^d 
left  the  crown,  in  purfuance  of  them  H>  the  ho^tt 
of  Auftria.    But  the  will  of  Charles  thie  feccov^,  ^r 
nulling  thefe  renunciations,  twk  away  the  fpl^  foun- 
dation of  the  Auftrian  pretenfipn^;  for,  howeve^r 
this  z&  might  be  obtained,  it  was  juA  ^s  v^lid  a$ 
his  father's,  and  W4S  confirmed  by  thfi  uaiyei-fa^ 
concurrence  of  the  ^paniih  nation  to  |h@  qe^feitle? 
ment  he  made  of  that  crown.    L«(  it  bji^  as  I  thin|| 
11  ought  to  be,  granted,  that  the  true  beirs  co^4 
not  claim  againft  renunciations  that  were,  if  I  mfkf' 
fay  fo,  conditions  of  their  birth :  bit  Qharks  t^ 
fecond  had  certainly  as  goo^  a  right  to  cbaivg^  tfe9 
courfe  of  fucceifion  agreeably  to  the  ord^  of  na^tm^r 
and  the  conftitution  of  that  monarchy,  aftef  his  tru^ 
heirs  were  born,  as  Philip  the  fourth  had  to  i;h9ng^ 
.  it,  contrary  to  this  order  and  thia  conftit^t^^  b^ 
fore  they  were  born,  or  at  any  other  Ume.     He  ha4 
as  good  a  right,  in  fhort,  to  dUpmfe  with  tb^  Fji? 
renean  treaty,  and  to  fet  it  afide  in  this  refpe^,  jtj^ 
his  father  had  to  make  it :  fo  thai  the  rmunciaUf^Af 
being  annulled  by  that  p^rty  ta  the  Pyreneaa  Ijreaty 
who  had  exad:ed  them,  they  coiild  be  deemed  na 
longer  binding,  by  virtue  of  this  treaty,  on  the  p^f^ 
who  had  made  them.     The  foJe  queftit>J3i  that  rfs- 
tnained  therefore  between  thefe  rival  houfes^  a$  tp 
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rigfet,  was  tMs^,  whether  the  engagements  taken  iy 
Lewis  the  fouiteenth  in  the  partition  treaties  obliged 
him  to  adhere  to  tlie  terms  of  the  laft  of  them  in  ail 
events,  and  to  deprive  his  family  of  the  fucceffioii 
which  the  king  of  Spain  opened,  and  the  Spanilh 
nation  offered  to  them  ;  rather  than  to  depart  from 
a  compolfition  he  had  made,  on  pretenfions  tJiat 
were  difputable  tfeen,  but  were  now  ont  of  difpute  ? 
itfnay  befaid,  and  it  was  faid,  that' the  treaties  of 
partition  being  abiblute,  without  any  condition  of 
CKceptioli  relative  to  any  difpofition  the  king  of 
Spain  had  made  of  might  make  of  his  fucceiSon,  in 
fcivor  of  Bourbon  or  Auftria ;  the  difpofition  made 
by  Jiis  will,  i^  favor  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  could 
»ot  ajffeQ:  the  engagements  fo  lately  taken  by  Lewis 
the  fourteenth  in  thefe  treaties,  nor  difpenfe  with  a 
literal  obf0rvation<>f  them.     This  might  be  true,  on 
ftiia  principles  of  juftice;  but  I  apprehend  that 
v^»one  oi  thde  powers,    who  exdaimed  fo  loudly 
againft  the  per^dy  of  France  in  this  cale,  would 
have  been  more  fcrupulous  in  a  parallel  cafe.     The 
mai»im  "  ftimmum  jtts  ^ft  fumma  injuria*^'  would 
have  been  quoted,  and  the  rigid  letter  of  treaties 
waold  ibave  been  foftened  by  an  equitable  interpre- 
tation of  their  fpirit  and  intenticm.     His  imperial 
majefty,  above  all,  had  not  the  Icafl  colbr  of  right 
to  exclaipi  againft  France  on  thi§  occafion ;  for  in 
general,  ff  his  family  was  to  be  ftripped  of  all  the 
domtfaicms  ibey  hwve  acquh-ed  by  breadh  of  faith, 
and  gpneans  *mucfh  worfe  than  the  acceptation  of  the 
wiil,  'even  allowing  all  the  invidious  circumftanceS 
impute  to  'the  -conduft  of  'France  to  be  true,  the 
Auftriain  fomily  would  fink  from  their  prefent  gran- 
dcw  to  tfcat  low  ftafte  i?hey  were  in  two  or  three  cen- 
turies ago.    In  particular,  the  emperpr,  who  bad 
cdnlftantly  Tefufed  to  accede  to  the  treaties  of  parti- 
tion>,  or  tofub|f»it  to  the  difpofttions  made  by  t'hetri, 
.    Vol.  IL  E  e  '  had 
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had  not  the  leaft  plaufible  pretence  to'  objeft  to 
Lewis  the  fourteenth,  that  he  departed  from  them. 
Thus,  I  think,  the  right  of  the  tw6  houfes  flood 
on  the  death  of  Charles  the  fecpnd.    The  right  of 
the  Spaniards,  an  independent  nation,  to  rqgulate 
their  own  fucceffion,  or  to  receive  the  prince  whom 
their  dying  monarch  had  called  to  it ;  and  the  right^ 
of  England  and  Holland  to  regulate  this  fucceffion, 
to  divide,  and  parcel  out  this  monarchy  in  different 
lots,  it  would  be  equally  foolifc  to  go  about  to  efta- 
bliih.     One^is  too  evident,  the  other  too  abfurd,  to 
admit  of  any  proof.     But  enough  has  been  faid  con- 
cerning right,  which  was  in  truth  little  regarded  by 
any  of  the  parties  concerned  immediately  or  remotely 
in  the  whole  courfe  of  thefe  proceedings.    Particu- 
lar interefts  were  alone  regarded,  and  thefe  were 
purfued  as  ambition,  fear,  refentment,  and  vanity 
direded :  I  mean  the  ambition  of  the  two  houfes 
contending  for  fuperiority  of  power :  the  fear  of 
England  and  Holland  left  this  fuperiority  fliould  be- 
come too  great  in  either ;  the  refentment  of  Spain 
at  the  difmemberment  of  that  monarchy  projefted 
by  the  partition-treaties ;  and  the  vanity  of  that  na- 
tion, as  well  as  that  of  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon  :  for  as  vanity  mingled  with  refentment  to 
.make  the  will,  vanity  had  a  great  fliare  in  determin- 
ing the  acceptation  of  it. 

Let  us  now  confider  the  fame  conjuncture  in  a 
view  of  policy.  The  policy  of  the  Spanifh  councils 
Uas  this.  Th^y  could  not  brook  that  their  monar- 
chy fliould  be  divided :  and  this  principle  is  ex- 
preffed  ftrongly  in  the  will  of  Charles  the  fecond, 
where  he  exhorts  his  fubjefts  not  to  fuffer  any  dif- 
memberment or  diminution  of  a  monarchy  founded  ' 
by  his  predeceflbrs  with  fo  much  glory.  "JToo  weak 
to  hinder  this  difmemberment  by  their  own  ftrength, 
too  well  apprifed  of  the  little  force  and  little  views. 

of 
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of  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  their  old  allies  having 
engaged  to  procure  this  difmemberment  even  by 
force  of  arms  *;  nothing  remained  for  them  to  do, 
upon  this  principle,  but  to  detach  France  from  the 
engagements  of  the  partition  treaties,  by  giving 
their  whole  monarchy  to  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon.  As  much  as  may  have  been  faid  concern- 
ing the  negotiations  of  France  to  obtain  a  will  in  her 
favor,  and  yet  to  keep  in  referve  the  advantages  fti- 
pulated  for  her  by  the  partition-treaties  if  fuch  a 
will  could  not  be  obtained,  and  tho*  I  am  perfuaded 
that  the  marfhal  of  Harcourt,  who  helped  to  pro- 
cure this  will,  made  his  court  to' Lewis  the  fourteenth 
as  much  as  the  marftial  of  Tallard,-  who  negotiated 
the  partitions ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  acceptation 
of  the  will  was  not  a  meafure  definitely  taken  at 
Ver  failles  when  the  king  of  Spain:  died.  The  alter- 
native divided  thofe  councils,  and,  without  enter- 
ing at  this  time  into  the  arguments  urged  on  each 
fide,  adhering  to  the  partitions  feemed  the  caufe  of 
France,  accepting  the  will  that  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon.  , 

It  has  been  faid  by  men  of  great  weight  in  the 
councils  of  Spain,  and  was  faid  at  that  time  by  men 
as  little  fond  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  or  of  the 
French  nation,  as  their  fathers  had  been ;  that  if 
England  and  Holland  had  not  formed  a  confederacy 
and  begun  a  war,  they  would  have  made  Philip  the 
fifth  as  good  a  Spaniard  as  any  of  the  preceding 
Philips,  and  not  have  endured  the  influence  of  French 
councils  in  the  adminiftrajtion  of  their  government : 
but  that  we  threw  them  intirely  into  the  hands  of 
France  when  we  began  the  war,  becaufe  the  fleets 
and  armies  of  this  crown  being  neceflary  to  their 
defence,  they  could  not  avoid  fubmitting  to  this  in- 
fluence as  long  as  the  fame  neceffity  contiaced  ;  and, 
in  fa£l,  we  have  feen  that  the  influence  lafted  no 
E  e  2  longer. 
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longer.    But  notwithllandlng  this,  it  miril  be  con- 
feffiecV,  that  a  war  wa^  unavoidable.   The  imtoedrate 
fecuring  of  commerce  and  of  barrfets,  the  prevent- 
ing an  union  of  the  two  monarchies  in  fottie  future 
time,  and  the  prefervation  of  a  certain  degree  at 
leaft  of  equality  in  the  fcales  of  poteer,  were  points 
too  important  to  EngJand,  |lolland,  and  the  teft  of 
Europe,  to  be  refted  on  the  moderation  of  French, 
and  the  vigor  of  Spanifti  councils,  under  a  prince 
\   of  the  houfe  of  France.     If  fatisfaftion  to  the  houfe 
:    of  Auftria,  to  w^ofe  rights  England  and  Hollatid 
fbexved  no  great  regiard  whilft  they  iJi^erel)elter  fbund- 
ed  than  they  were  fince  th«  will, .  had  been  alone 
concerned;  a  drop  of  blood  fpilt,  or  ftveihillings 
fpent  in  the  quarrel,  would  have  been  too  much  pro- 
fufion.    But  this  was  propferly  the  fcale  into  which 
it  became  the  common  intereft  to  throw  all  the  weight 
that  could  be  taken  out  of  that  df  Bourbon.     And 
thefefore  your  lordfliip  will  find,  that  when  negotta- 
tfons  with  D*Avaux  were  fet  on  foot  in  Holland  to^ 
prevent  a  war,  or  rather  on  our  part  to  gain  time  to 
propare  for  it,  in  which  view  the  Dutch  and  we 
had  both  acknowledged  Philip  king  of  Spain;  the 
great'  article  we  infifted  on  was,  that  reafonable  fa- 
tisfadion  fhould  be  given  the  emperor,  upon  his 
prerenfions  founded  on  the  treaty  of  partition.   We. 
could  do  no  otherwife  ;  and  France  who  offered  to 
make  the  treaty  of  Ryfwic  the  foundattcwi  of  that 
treaty^  could  do  no  otherwife  than  refiife  to  confent 
that  the  treaty  of  partition  fhould  be  fo,  after  ac- 
cepting  the  will,  and  thereby  engaging  to  oppofe  all 
partition  or  difmemberment  of  the  Spanifh  monar- 
chy.    I  fliould  mention  none  of  the  other  demands 
of  England  and  Holland,  if  I  could  negleft  to  point 
»  out  to  your  lordfhip*s  obfervation,  that  the  fame  ar- 
tifice was  employed  at  this   time,  to  perplex  the 
tnore  a  negotiation  that  could  not  fucceed  on  other 
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«eounta,  %$  we  few  employed  in  the  covurf^ctf  the  w^r, 
by  the  EiigUfli  and  Dutch  miaiftei^  to  prevent  tb« 
fuccefe  of  negotiations  that  sadght,  and  o^ght  to  have 
fucceeded-  The  demand  I  mean  is  that  ^f ''  a  liberty 
*^  not  oidy  to  explain,  the  termj  propofed,  birt  tpin^ 
^^  creafe  or  amplify  them,  in  the  ^onrfip  of  the  nego,. 
<«  tiation/'  I  do  not  remenaber  the  words,  b^t  tftii 
is  the  fenfis,  and  this  wa^  the  meaning  of  the  confo' 
derates  in  both  cafes. 

In  the  fornier,  king  Williahji  was.  determined  ta 
begin  the  war  by  all  the  rules  of  good  policy  ;  fince ' 
be  could  not  obtain,  nay  fince  France  could  not 
grant  in  that  conjun^ure,  nor  without  being  foreed 
to  it  by  a  war,  what  he  was  oblig^  by  thefe  very 
rules  to  demand*  He  intended  tb^e£or@  nothing  by 
this  negotiation,  if  it  may  be  called  fudi,  bnt  to 
ptieferve  forms  and  aii^arances,  and  pe|;k%js,  whicli 
many  have  fufpefted,  to  have  ttnae  tef^repare,  as  I 
faii^ted  jufl  now»  both  abroad  and  at  honne*  Many 
things  concurred  to  favor  bis  preparations  abroad/i 
The  alarm,  that  had  been  given  by  the  acceptation, 
of  thfi  will,  was  increafed  by  every  ftep  th^tFranc^? 
made  to  fecure  theeffeft  of  it.  Thus,  for  inftanc^, 
the  furprifing  and  feizing  the  Dutch  troops,  in  the 
fame  night,  and  at  the  'fame  hour,  that  were  diS- 
perfed  ia  the  gar rifons  of  the  Spanifh  Netherlands, 
was  not  excufcd  by  the  aeceffity  of  kcnnxig  thof« 
places  to  th^  obedience  of  Philip^  nor  foftened  by 
the  imniadiafce  difmiffion  of  thofe  troopjs,  The  im- 
preffion  it  made  wa?  much  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the 
furprifes  and  feizures  of  France  in  former  ufurpa- 
tions.  No  oa2  knew  then,  that  the  fover^gnty  of 
the  ten  pjrovinces  was  to  be  yielded  up  to  the  elefl:or 
of  Bavaria  :  and  every  one  faw  that  there  remained 
no  longer  any  barrier, between  France  and  the  feveci 
provinces*  At  home,  the  difpofition  of  the  natipn 
^as  abfolutely  turned  to  a  w^r  with  France,  on  the 
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death  of  king  James  the  fecond,  by  the  acknow- 
ledgment Levels  the  fourteenth  made  of  his  fon  as 
king  of  England.  I  know  what  has  been  faid  iir 
excufe  for  this  meafure,  taken,  as  I  believe,  on  fe- 
male importunity  ;  but  certainly  without  any  regard 
to  public  faith,  to  the  true  intereft  of  France  in  thofe 
circumftances,  or  to  the  true  intereft  of  the  prince 
thus  acknowledged,  in  any.  It  was  faid,  that  the 
treaty  of  Ryfwic  obliging  his  moft  chriftian  majefty 
only  not  to  difturb  king  William  in  his  poiTeffion,  he 
might,  without  any  violation  of  it,  have  acknow- 
ledged* this  prince  as  king  of  England ;  according 
to  the  political  cafuiftry  of  the  French,  and  the  ex- 
ample  of  France,  who  finds  no  fault  with  the  powers 
that  treat  with  the  kings  6f  England,  altho'  the 
kings  of  England  retain  the  title  of  kings  of  France ; 
as  well  as  the  example  of  Spain,  who  makes  no 
complaints  that  other  flates  treat  with  the  kings  of 
France,  altho*  the  kings  of  France  retain  the  title 
of  Navarre.  But  b^fides  that  the  examples  ard  not 
appofite,  becaufe  no  other  powers  -  acknowledge  in 
form  the  king  of  England  to  be  king  of  France,  nor 
the  king  of  France  to  be  king  of  Navarre  j  with 
what  face  could  the  French  excufe  this  meafure? 
Could  they  excufe  it  by  urging  that  they  adhered  to 
the  ftria  letter  of  one  article  in  the  treaty  of  Ryf- 
wic, againft  the  plain  meaning  of  that  very  article, 
and  againft  the  whole  tenor  of  that  treaty  ;  in  the 
fame  breath  with  which  they  juftified  the  acceptatioh 
of  the  will,  by  pretending  they  adhered  to  the  fup- 
pofed  fpirit  and  general  intention  of  the  treaties  of 
partition,  in  tontradiftion  to  the  letter,  to  the  fpe- 
cific  engagements,  and  to  the  whole  purport  of  thofe 
treaties  ?  This  part  of  the  conduft  of  Lewis  the 
fourteenth  may  appear  juftly  the  more  furprifing, 
becaufe  in  moft  other  parts  of  his  conduft  at  the 
fame  time,  and  in  fomp  to  his  difadvantage,  he  aft- 
ed  cautioufly,  endeavored  to  calm  the  minds  of  his 

neighbors. 
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neighbors,  to  reconcile  Europe  to  his  grandfon's 
elevation,  and  to  avoid  all  ihew  of  "jbeginning  hofti- 

'  lities.  ,  : \  - 

Tho*  king  WilKam  was  determined  to  engage  ia 
a  war  with  France  and  Spain,  yet  the  fame  good 
policy,  that  determined  him  to  engage,  determined 
him  not  to  engage  too  deeply.  The  engagement 
taken  in  the  grand  alliance  of  one  thoufand  feven 

'  hundred  and  one  Js,  "  To  procure  an  equitable  and 
*'  reafonable  fatisfaction  to  his  imperial  majefty  for 
**  his  pretenfion  to  the  Spanilh  fuccefGon  ;  and  fuf- 
^'  ficient  fecurity  to  the  king  of  England,  and  the  ' 
**  States  General,  for  their  dominions,  and  for  the 
**  navigatbn  and  comm^rte  of  their  fubjefts,  and 
*f  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  two  monarchies  of 
**  iFrance  and  Spain/''  As  king  of  England,  as 
ftateholder  of  Holland^  he  neither  could,  nor  did 
engage  any  further.  It  nxiy  be  difputed  perhaps 
among  fpeculative  poliiicians,  whether  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe  would  have  been  better  pre- 
ferved  by  that  fcheme  of  partition,  which  the  trea- 
ties, and  particul^ly  the  laft  of  them,  propofed,  or 
by  that  which  the  grand  alliance  propofed  to  be  the 
pbjeft  of  the  war?  I  think  there  is  little  room  for 
fuch  a  difpute,  as  I  Ihall  have  occafion  to  fay  here- 
after more  exprefsly.  In  this  place  I  ilhaU  only  fay, 
that  the  objedi  of  this  war,  which  king  William  me- 
ditated, and  queen  Anne  waged,  was  a  partition, 
by  which  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  al- 
ready acknowledged  by  us  and  the  Dutch  a's  king  of 
Spain,  was  to  be  left  on  the  throne  of  that  difmem- 
bered  monarchy.  The  wifdom  of  thofe  councils 
faw  that  the  peace  of  Europe  might  be  reftored  and 
fecured  on  this  foot,  and  that  the  liberties  of.  Eu- 
rope would  be  in  no  datnger. 

The  fcales  of  the  balance  of  power  will  never  b« 
f3j:adly  poized^  nor  in  the  precif^  ppint  of  equality 

either 
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either  (fijcernible  ot  neceffary  to  be  difcerned.  '  It  is 
fufficiene  in  this,  as  in  other  human  affairs,  that  the 
deviation  be  not  too  great.  Some  there  will  always 
be.  A  conftant  attention  to  thefe  deviations  is  there- 
fore neceffary.  When  they  are  little,  their  increafe 
may  be  eafily  prevented  by  early  care  and  the  precau-r 
tions  that  good  policy  fuggefts.  But  when  they  be- 
cc»ne  great  for  want  cxf  this^^  care  and^  thefe  precau- 
tions, or  by  the  force  of  unforefeen  events,  more 
vigor  is  to  be  exerted,  and  greater  efforts  to  be 
made.  But  even  in  fuch  cafes,  much  refie£tion  is 
neceffary  on  all  the  circumflances  that  ibrm  the  coa- 
jundure.;  left,  by  attacking  with  ill  fuccefs,  the 
deviation  be  confirmed,  and  the  power  that  is  deem- 
ed already  exorbitant  becpme  more  fo ;  andleft,  by 
attacking  with  good  fuccefs,  whilft  one  fcale  is  pil- 
laged, too  much  weight  of  power  he  thrown  into 
the  other.  In  fu^h,  cafes,  he  who  has  confidered, 
in  th6  hiftories  of  former  ages,  the  ftrange  revolu- 
tions that  time  produces,  and  the  perperual  flux  and 
reflux  of  public  as  well  as  private  fortunes,  of  kikg- 
doms  and  ftates  as  well  as  of  thofe  who  govern  or 
are  governed  in  them,  Will  incline  to  think,  that  if 
the  fcales  can  be  brought  back  by  a  war,  nearly, 
tho*  not  exaftly,  to  the  point  they  were  at  before 
this' great  deviation  from  it,  the  reft  may  be  left  to 
accident,  and  to  the  ufe  that  good  policy  is  able  to 
make  of  them. 

Whin  Charles  the  fifth  was  at  the  heigbl  of  his 
power,  and  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  when  a  king 
of  France  and  a  pope  were  at  once  his  prifoners ;  it 
muft  be  allowed,  that,  his  iituation  and  that  of  his 
neighbors  compared,  they  had  as  much  at  leaft  to 
JFear  from  him  and  from  the  houfe  of  Auftria^  as 
the  neighbors  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth  had  to  fear 
jfrom  him  and  from  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  when, 
after  all  his  odier  fuccefs,  pne  of  his  grandchildren 
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was  placed  on  the  Sjranifli  ihi^one.  And  yet  among 
aU-the  ccmditions  of  the  feveral  leagues  againft 
Charles  the  fifth,  I  do  not  remember  that  it  was  ever 
ftipulated,  that  '*  no  peace  Ihould  be  made  with  hira 
^«  as  long  as  he  continued  to  be  emperor  and  kingiof 
•*  Spain ;  nor  as  long  as  any  Auftrian  prince  con- 
**  tinued  capable  of  uniting  on  his  head  the  Imperial 
*'  an^  Spanifli  crowns.** 

If  your  lordfeip  makes  the  application,  you  will 
find  that  the  difference  of  fome  drcumftances  does 
not  hinder  this  example  from  being  very  appofire, 
and  ftrong  to  the  prefent  purpofe.     Charles  the  fifth 
was  emptfror  and  king  of  Spain;  but  neither  was 
Lewis  the  fourteenth  king  of  Spain,  nor  Philip  the 
fifth  king  of  France.     That  had  happened  in  one  iii- 
ftance,  which  it  was  aj^rehended  might  happen  in 
the  other;    It  had  happened,  and  it  was  reafonably 
to  be  apprehended  that  it  might  happen  again,  ana 
that  the  Imperial  and  Spanifli  crowns  might-continue, 
not  only  in  the  feme  family,  but  on  the  fame  heads ; 
for  meafures  were  taken  to  fecure  the  fucceffion  of 
both  to  Philip  the  fon  of  Charles.     We  dp  not  find 
however  that  any  confederacy  was  formed,  any  en- 
gagement taken,  nor  any  war  made,  to  remove  or 
prevent  this  great  evil.     The  princes  and  ftates  of 
Europe  contented  ihemfelves  to  oppofe  the  defigns 
pf  Charges  the  fifth,-  and  to  check  the  growth  of  his 
*power  occafionaUy,  and  as  intereft  invited,  or  ne- 
caffity  forced  them  do ;  not  conftantly.     They  did 
peAaps  loo  little  againft  him^  and  fometimes  too 
much  for  him :    but  if  they  did  too  little  of  one 
kind,  time  and  accident  did  the  reft.     DiftinQ:  do- 
minions, and  different  pretenfions,  created  contrary 
interefts  in  the  houfe  of  Auftria  :  and  on  the  abdi- 
cation of  Charles  the  fifth,  his  brother  fucceeded, 
not  his  fon,  to  the  empire.     The  houfe  of  Auftria 
^Lvidisd  into  a  Gerinan  and  a  Spaniih  {branch  :  and 
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if  the  two  branches  came  to  have  a  mutual  influence 
on  one  another,  and  frequently  a  common  intereft, 
it  was  not  cill  one  of  them  had  fallen  from  grandeur, 
^nd  till  the  other  was  rather  aiming  at  it,  than  in 
poffeflion  of  it.  In  (hort,  Philip  was  excluded  from 
the  imperial  throne  by  lb  natural  a  progreffion  of 
caufes  and  eifed?,  arifmg  not  only  in  Germany  but 
in  his  own  family,  that  if  a  treaty  had  been  made  to 
exclude  him  from  it  in  favor  of  Ferdinand,  fuch  a 
treaty  might  have  been  faid  very  probably  to  have 
executed  itfelf. 

.The  precaution  I  have  mentioned,  and  that  was 
negleded  in  this  cafe  without  any  detriment  to  the 
common  caufe  of  Europe,  was  not  neglefted  in  the 
grand  alliance  of  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
one.  For  in  that,  one  of  the  ends  propofed  by  the 
war  is,  to  obtain  an  effeftual  fecurity  againft  the  con-, 
tingent  union  of  the  crowns  of  Fr;ance  and  Spain. 
The  will  of  Charles  the  fecond  provides  againft  the 
fame  contingency :  and  this  great  principle,  of  pre^ 
venting  too  much  dominion  and  power  from  falling 
to  the  lot  of  either  of  the  families  of  Bourbon  or 
Auftria,  feemed  to  be  agreed  on  all  fides  ;  fince  in 
the  partition-treaty  the  fame  precaution  was  taken 
againft  an  union  of  the  Imperial  and  Spaniih  crowns. 
King  William  was  enou^  piqued  againft  France. 
His  ancient  prejudices  were  ftrong  and  well  found- 
ed. He  had  been  worfted  in  war,  over-reached  in 
negotiation,  and  perfonally  affronted  by  her.  Eng- 
land  and  Holland  were  fufficiently  alarmed  and 
animated,  and  a  party  was  not  wanting,  even  in  our 
ifland,  ready  to  approve  any  engagements  he  would 
have  taken  againft  France  and  Spain,  and  in  favor 
of  the  houfe  of  Auftria;  tho'  we  were  lefs  con- 
cerned, by  any  national  intereft,  than  any  other 
power  that  took  part  in  the  war,  either  then,  or  af- 
terwards.    Rut  this  prince  was  far  from  taking  a 
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pkrt  beyond  that  which  the  particular  Inter  eft  of 
England  and  Holland,  and  the  general  intereft  of 
Europe,  neceffarily  required.  Pique  muft  have  no 
more  a  place  than  affeftion,  in  deliberatioas  of  this 
kind.  To  have  engaged  to  dethrone  Philip,  out  of 
refentment  to  Lewis*  the  fourteenth,  would,  have 
been  a  refolution  worthy  of  Charles  the  twelfth, 
king  of  Sweden,  who  facrificed  his  country,  his 
people,  and  himfelf  at  laft,'  to  his  revenge.  To 
have  engaged  to  conquer  the  Spanifh  monarchy  tor 
the  houfe  of  Auftria,  or  to  go,  in  favor  of  that  fa- 
mily, one  ftep  beyond  thofe  that  were  necelTary  to 
keep  this  houfe  on  a  foot  of  rivalry  with  the  other, 
would  have  been,  as  I  have  hinted,  to  aft  the  part 
of  a  vaffal,  not  of  an  ally.  The  former  pawns  his 
date,  and  ruins  his  fubjefts,  for  the  intereft  of  his 
fuperior^lord,  perhaps  for  his  lord's  humor,  or  his 
j)affion :  the  latter  goes  no  further  than  his  ow*n  in- 
terefts  carry  him  ;  nor  makes  war  for  thofe  of  ano- 
ther, nor  even  for  his  own,  if  they  are  remote  ind 
contingent,  as  if  he  fought  pro  aris  et  focis,  for  his 
religion,  his  liberty,  and  his  property.  Agreeably 
to  thefe  principles  of  good  policy,  we  entered  into 
the  war  that  began  on  the  death  of  Charles  the  fe- 
cond :  but  we  foon  departed  from  them,  as  I  (hall 
have  occafion  to  obferve  confidering  the  ftate  of 
things,  at  this  remarkable  conjunfture  in  a  view  of 
ftrength. 

Let  me  recall  here  what  I  have  faid  fomewhere 
elfe.  They  who  are  in  the  finking  fcale  of  the  ba- 
lance of  power  do  not  eafily,  nor  foon,  come  off 
from  the  habitual  prejudices  of  fuperiority  over  their 
neighbors,  nor  from  the  confidence  that  fuch  pre- 
judices infpire.  From  the  year  6ne  thoufand  fix 
hundred  and  fixty  feven,  to  the  end  of  that  cen- 
tury, France  had  been  conftantly  in  arms,  and  her 
pf  mjB  had  been  fuccefsful.     She  had  fuftained  a  war, 
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Without  any  confederates,    againft   the  piincipal 
powers  of  Europe  confederated  againft  her,  and  had 
fiiiifhed  it  with  every  advantage  on  every  fide,  juft 
before  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain.    She  conti- 
nued armed  after  the  peace,  by  fea  and  land*    She 
increafed  her  forces,  whilft  other  nations  reduced 
theirs ;  and  was  ready  to  defend,  or  to  invade  her 
neighbors  whilft, , their  confederacy  being  diffolved, 
they  were  in  no  condition  to  invade  her,  and  in  a 
bad  one  to  defend  themfelves,     Spain  and  France 
had  now  one  common  caufe.    The  electors  q£  Bai- 
varia  and  Cologne  fupported  it  in  Germany :  the 
duke  of  Savoy  was  an  ally,  the  duke  of  Mantua  a 
vaffal  of  the  two  crowns  in  Italy.     In  a  word,  -apr 
pearances  were  formidable  on  that  fide :  and  if  a 
diftruft  of  ftrength,  on  the  fide  of  the  confederacy, 
had  induced  Englaiul  and  Holland  to  compound 
with  France  for  a  partition  of  the  Spanifli  fucc^ffion, 
there  ftemed  to  be  ftill  greater  reafon  for  this  dif^ 
trufl:  after  the  acceptation  of  the  will,  the  peaceable 
and  ready  fubmiflion  of  the  entire  raonarcby  of 
Spain  to  Philip,  and  all  the  meafures  taken  to  fecure 
him  in  this  poffeflion.    Such  appearances  might  welt 
impofe.     They  did  fo  on  many,  and  on  none  more 
than  on  the  French  themfehrcs,  who  engaged  with 
great  confidence  and  fphit  in  the  war ;  when  they  ^ 
found  it,  as  they  might  well  expeft  it  would  be,  un- 
avoidable.    The  ftrength  of  France  however,  tW 
great,  was  not  fo  great  as  the  French  thought  it, 
nor  equal  to  the  efforts  they  undertook  to  make. 
Their  engagement,  to  maintain  the  Spanifli  mor 
narchy  entire  under  the  dominion  of  Philip,  ex- 
ceeded  their  ftrength*     Our  engagement,  to  pro- 
cure fonie  »out-flvirts  of  it  for  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
was  not  in  the  fame  difproportion  to  our  ftr-ength. 
If  1  fpeak  pofitively  on  this  occafion,  yet  I  cannot  be 
accufed  of  prefumption;    bec^ufe,  how  difputable 
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Ibewf  tliefe  points  might  be  when  they  were  points 
of  political  fpeculation^  thc;y  are  fuch  no  longer, 
and  the  judgment  I  make  is  diftated  to  me  by  expe- 
rience* France  threw  herfelf  itito  th«  fmking  fcalc, 
when  fte  accepted  th^  will.  Her  fcale  continued  to 
fink  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war^  ^nd  might 
have  been  kept  by  the  peace  as  1q\^  as  the  true  in- 
tef^ft  of  Europe  required.  What  I  remember  to 
have  heard  the  duke  of  Marlborough  fay,  before  he 
went  to  take  cn-^him  the  command  of  the  army  in 
the  Low  Countries  in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  t^Of  proved  true.  The  French  mifreckoned 
vety  much,  tf  they  made  the  fame  comparifon  be- 
twem  their  troops  and  thofe  of  their  enemies,  as 
they  had  made  in  precedent  wars.  Thofe  that  had 
been  oppofed  to  them,  in  the  laft,  were  raw  for  the 
moft  part  when  it  began,  the  Britifli  particularly : 
but  Ihiey  had  been  difciplined,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  by 
their  ddeat6.  Th^y  were  grown  to  bn.  veteran  at 
the  peace  of  Ryfwlc^  and  tho*  many  had  been  dif- 
banded,  yet  they  had  been  difbanded  lately :  fo  that 
even  thefe  were  eafily  formed  a-new,  and  the  fpirit 
that  had  been  raifed  continued  in  ail.  Supplies  of 
men  to  recruit  the  armies  were  more  abundant  on 
the  fide  of  the  confederacy^  than  oh  that  of  the  tvi'o' 
cro\vns :  a  neceffafy  confequence  of  which  it  feemed 
to  be,  that  thofe  of  the  former  would  grow  beiter, 
and  th6fe  of  the  latter  worfe,  in  a  long,  extenfive, 
and  bloody  war.  I  believe  it  proved  fo ;  and  if  my 
memory  does  not  deceive  me,  the  French  wiere 
forced  very  early  to  fend  recruits  to  their  armies,  as 
they  fend  flaves  to  their  galleys.  A  comparifon  be- 
tween thofe  who  were  to  direft  the  councils^  and 
to  condu^  the  armies  on  both  fides,  is  a  talk  it  would 
t)ecome  me  little  to  undertake.  The  event  Ihewed, 
that  if  France  had  herConde,  her  Turenne,  or  her 
LuxenVburg,   to  oppcfc  to  the  confederates;    the 
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confederates  might  have  oppofed  to  her,  with  equal 
confidence,  their  Eugene  of  Savoy,  their  Marlbo- 
rorough,  or  their  Starenberg.     But  there  is  one  ob- 
fervation  I  cannot  forbear  to  make.     The  alliances 
were  concluded,  the  quotas  were  fettled,  and  the 
fcafon  for  taking  the  field  approached,  when  king 
William  died.     The  event  could  not  fail  to  occafion  ^ 
fome  confternation  on  one  fide,  and  to  give  fome 
hopes  on-  the  other ;  for,  notwithftanding  the  ill 
fuccefs  with  which  he  made  war  generally,  he  was 
looked  upon  as  the  fole  centre  of  union  that  could 
keep  together  the  great  confederacy  then  forming : 
and  how  much  the  French  feared,  from  his  life,  had 
appeared  a  few  years  before,  in  the  extravagant  and 
indecent  joy  they  exprefled  on  a  falfe  report  of  his 
de^th.     A  (hort  time  fhewed  how  vain  the  fears  of 
fome,  and  the  hopes  of  others  were.     By  his  death, 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  raifed  to  the  head  of 
the  army,  and  indeed  of  the  confederacy :  where  he, 
anew,  a  private  man,  a  fubjeft,  acquired  by  merit 
and  by  management  a  more  deciding  influence,  than 
high  birth,  confirmed  authority,  and  even  the  crovioi 
of  Great  Britain,  had  given  to  king  William.    Not 
only  all  the  parts  of  that  vaft  machine,  the  grand 
alliance,  were  kept  more  compadl  and  entire ;  but 
a  more  rapid  and  vigorous  motion  was  given  to  the 
whole :    and,  inflead  of  languifliing  or  difadrous 
campaigns,  we  faw  every  Jcene  of  the  war  full  of 
aftion.     All  thofe  wherein  he  appeared,  and  many 
of  thofe  wherein  he  was  not-then  an  aftor,  but  abet- 
tor however  of  their  aftion,  were  crowned  with  the 
mod  triumphant  fuccefs.     I  take  with  pleafure  this 
opportunity  of  doing  juflice  to  that  great  man,  whofe 
faults  I  knew,  whofe  virtues  I  admired ;  and  whofe 
memory,  as  the  greateft  general  and  as  the  greatefl: 
minifter  that  our  country  or  perhaps  any  other  has 
produced,  I  honor.     But  befides  this,  the  obferva- 
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tion  I  have  made  comes  into  my  fubjeft,  fmce  it 
ferves  to  point  out  to  your  lordftiip  the  proof  of  what 
'  I  faid  above,  that  France  undertook  too  much,  when 
fhe  undertook  to  maintain  the  Spanifti  monarchy  en- 
tire in  the  poffeffion  of  Philip :  and  that  we  under- 
took no  more  than  what  was  proportionable  to  our 
ftrength,  when  we  undertook  to  weaken  that  mo- 
narchy by  difmembermg  it,  in  the  hands  of  a  prince 
of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  which  we  had  been  dife- 
bled  by  ill  fortune  and  worfe  conduA  to  keep  out  of 
them.     It  may  be  faid  that  the  great  fiiccefs  of  the 
confederates  againft  France  proves  that  their  gene- 
rals were  fuperior  to  her's,  but  not  that  their  forces 
and  their  national  ftrength  were  fo ;  that  with  the 
fame  force  wich  which  flie  was  beaten,  fhe  might 
have  been  victorious ;  that  if  (he  had  been  fo,  or  if 
the  fuccefs  of  the  war  had  varied,  or  been  lefs  deci- 
live  againft  her  in  Germany,  in  the  Low  Countries,^ 
and  in  Italy,  as  it  was  in  Spain,  her  ftrength  would 
have  appeared  fufficient,  and  that  of  the  confederacy 
infufEcient.     Many  things  may  be  urged  to  deftroy 
this  reafoning :  1  content  myfelf  with  one.     France 
could  not  long  have  made  even  the  unfiiccefstul  ef- 
forts ftie  did  make,  if  England  and  Holland  had 
done  what  it  is  undeniable  they  had  ftrength  to  do'; 
if  befides  pillaging,  I  do  not  fay  conquering,  the 
Spanifli  Weft  Indies,  they  had  hindered  the  French 
fr6m  going  to  the  South  Sea  ;  as  they  did  annually 
dyring  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war  without  the  leaft 
moleftation,  and  from  whence'^ they  imported  into 
France  in  that  time  as  much  filver  and  gold  as  the 
whole  fpecies  of  that  kingdom  amounted  to.     With 
this  immenfe  and  conftant  fupply  of  weahh  France 
was  reduced  in  efFeft  to  bankruptcy  before  the  end 
of  the  war.     How  much  fooner  muft  fhe  have  been 
fo,  if  this  fupply-  had  been  kept  from  her  ?     The 
confelCon  of  France  herfelf  is  on  my  fide.    She  con- ' 
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fefled  her  inability  to  fupport  what  ibe  badx  uiKkr- 
tdktTiy  when  fhe  fued  for  peace  a^  early  as  the  year 
one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fix.  She  made 
her  utmoft  eiForts  to  anfwer  the  expe&ation  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  to  keep  their  monarchy  entire. 
When  experience  had  made  it  evident  that  thk  was 
beyond  her  power,  Ae  thought  herfelf  juftified  !» 
the  Spaniih  nation,  in  confenting  to  a  partition,  and 
was  ready  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  allied  on  the 
principles  of  their  grand  alliance.  But  as  Frande 
fcemed  to  flatter  herfelf^  till  experience  .made  her 
defirous  to  abandon  an  enterprife  that  exceeded  her 
ftrength ;  you  will  find,  my  lord,  that  her  encBiies 
began  to  flatter  themfelves  in  their  turn,  and  to 
.form  defigns  and  take  engagements  that  exceeded 
theirs.  Great  Britain  was  drawn  ihto  thefe  eftgage- 
ments  little  by  Utile  4  for  I  do  not  remember  any 
parliamentary  declaration^,  for  continuing  the  wat 
till  Philip  flioiald  be  dethroned,  before  the  year  one 
thoufand  feve^  hund*^  and  fix :  and  then  fuch  4 
declaration  was  judged  neceflaty  to  fecond  the  refo- 
lution  of  our  minifters  and  our  allies,  in  dqwrting 
from  the  principle  of  the  grand  alliance,  and  in  .pro* 
pofing  not  only  the  reduSioii  of  the  Frenrfi,  but 
the  conqueft  of  the  SpanMh  wionarchy,  <as  the  objects 
of  the  war.  This  new  plan  had  tak^n  place,  alift 
we  had  begun  to  a^  "ufpon  it,  two  y^rs  befoi-e^.^U^ieA 
the  treaty  with  Portugal  tvafs  concluded',  and  the 
archduke  Cbiirles-,  now  efnpetor,  was  fent  itito  Poj-'- 
tugal  firft,  and  into  Catalonia  afterwards^  and  *ras 
acknowledged  and  fttpiported  as  king  of  Slp^. 

When  your  IbrdAip  perufes  the  jtoeodotes  of  the 
times  here  ipoketi  of,  ^ftd  confiders  the  courfe  and 
event  of  the  great  war  which  broke  out  on  the -death 
of  t'he  king  of  Spain,  Charles  the  fecond,  amd  wafs 
ended  by  the  treaties  of,  Utrecht  and  Radftaft ;  you 
will  find,  that  in  order  ^to  form  a  true  j«dgHient 
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on  the  whole  youmuft  confider  very  attfefitively  the 
great  changef  made  by  the  new  pla^  that  I  have  men- 
tioned I  and  compare  it  with  the  plan  of  the  grand 
alliance^  relatively  to  the  general  intereft  of  Europe, 
and  the  particular  intereft  of  your  own  country.  It 
will  not,  becaufe  it  cannot,  be  denied,  that  all  the 
ends  of  the  grand  alliance  might  have  been  obtained 
by  a  peace  in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  iix» 
I  need  not  recal  the  events  of  that,  and  of  the  pre^ 
cedent  years  of  the  war.  Not  only  the  arms  of 
France  had  been  defi^ated  on  every  fide ;  but  the  in* 
wardjlate  bf  that  kingdom  was  already  more  ex- 
haufted  than  it  had  ever  been.  She  went  on  indeed, 
but  flie  ftaggered  and  reeled  under  the  burden  of  the 
wan  Our  condition,  I  fpeak  of  Great  Britain,  was 
not  quite  fo  bad :  but  the  charge  of  the  war  in* 
creafed  annually  upon  us.  It  was  evident  that  this 
charge  muft  continue  to  increafe,  atnd  it  was  no  lefe 
evident  thiat  our  nation  was  unable  to  bear  it  with« 
'out  falling  foon  into  fuch  diftrefs,  and  contrafting 
fiich  debts,  as  we  have  feen  and  felt,  and  ftill  feel. 
The  Dutch  neither  reftrained  their  trade,  nor  over- 
loaded it  with  ta:^gs.  They  foon  altered  the  pro- 
portion of  their  quotas,  and  were  deficient  even 
after  this  alteration  in  them.  But,  however,  it  muft 
be  allowed,  that  they  exerted  their  wl/ole  ftrength ; 
and  they  and  we  paid  the  whole  charge  of  the  war. 
Since  therefore  by  fuch  efForti  as  could  not  be  con- 
tinued any  loQger,  without  opprefling  and  impove- 
rilhing  thefe  nations  to  a  degree  that  no  intereft  ex- 
cept that  of  their  very  being,  nor  any  engagement 
of  affifting  an  alliance  totus  viribus  can  require, 
France  was  reduced,  and  all  the  ends  of  the  war 
were  become  attainable ;  it  will  be  worth  your  lord- 
ftiip's  while  to  confider,  why  the  true  ufe  was  not 
made  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  confederates  againft  Friance 
and  Spain,  and  why  a  peace  was  not  concluded  in 
Vol.  II.  F  f  the 
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t2ie  fiifth  year  of  tht  wzr.  Wheir  yowt  kc4ftip  coir« 
fiders  thk,  you  wiU  conqpofc  m  your  tbooghta  vhat 
die  date  of  Emope  would  haivt  been,  aod  tll»i  df 
yow  owA  eoimiry  miglit  l/ave  henty  if  the  plaa  of 
the  gj>aiid  alliaiice  had  been  purfued  ;  whk  the  pofli-* 
Ue  as  welt  as  certain^  the*  contingeBt  as  well  m  ne- 
ceflary,  coftToquences  ot  chM^ng.  thh  pten  m  tlie 
maiifter  it  wa&  chained*  You  wiU^  be  of  opiftioa,  h 
tliiak,  and  it  feems  to  me,  a&er  more  thaa  twenty 
years  of  recolledion,  re-examination^  and  reflect 
tion,  ihai  impartial  pofterky  isaft  be  of  the  lame 
opinion  -,  you  will  be  of  opinicm,  I  thiak,  tkat  the 
war  was  wife  and  )a(t  befisnre  t|ie  efaange^  becaiufe 
neceflfary  to  maintain  thai  equality  among  th^  poy^u 
eiFS  of  Europe  on  wliich  the  public  peace  asad  coaa* 
tnon  profperity  depeods :  and  that  it  was  unwife  aad 
unjuft  after  this  change,  hccaufe  onnecei&ry  to  thia 
end^  and  direifled  to  other  and  to  contrary  ends. 
You  will  be  guided  by  undeniable  faSs  to  difcover, 
through  all  the  falfe  colors  which  kave  been  laid, 
and  which,  deceilved  niany  at  the  tin^,,  thalt  the  war 
after  this  change,  became  a  wair  of  f»i&on,  o£  ambi- 
tion, of  avarice,  and  of  private  iat'ereO;^  the  private 
IBtereft  of  particular  pevfons.  and  particular  ftates  ; 
to  which  the  general  intereft  of  Euvope  wa^facrific- 
ed  fo  entirely,  that  if  the  terms  infiilted  c^  by  the 
confederates  had  been*  graoited,  nay-  if  even  i^fe 
which  France  was  reduced  to  giant,,  m  one  thoufend 
&ven  hiundred  and  ten,  had  been  accepted,,  fuch  a 
new  fyftem  of  powet  would  have  been  created  as 
might  have  expofed  the  balance  of  this  power  to  de- 
viations, and  the  peace  of  Europe  to  troubles,  not 
mferior  to  thofe  that  the  war  was  defigned,  when  it 
began,  to  prevent.  Whiift  you  obferve  this  in  ge- 
neral, you  will  find  particular  occafion  to  lament 
the  fate  of  Great  Britain^  in  the  midft  of  triumphs 
th«t  have  been  founded /o  high.'    She  bad  triumph^. 
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"td  indeed  to  the  year  one  thott&nd  fkv&i  im^ 
dr^d  and  fix  kiclufirety:  but  vihaJ:  wefe  htr 
triumpha  afterwards  ?  What  was  her  fticcefs  after  file 
proceeded  on  the  new  plan  ?  I  (hall  fay  fomething 
on  that  head  immediately.  Here  let  me  only  fey, 
that  the  glory  of  taking  towns^  and  winning  battles^ 
k  to  be  meafured  by  the  utility  that  refults  from. 
Ihofe  viftories.  Vidories,  that  bring  honor  to  the 
arnnS)  may  bring  fhame  to  the  councils,  of  a  nation^ 
To  win  a  barttle^  to  take  a  town,  is  the  glory  of  a. 
general,  and  of  an  army.  Of  this  glory  we  had  a 
Very  large  fhare  in  the  courfe  of  the  war.  But  the 
glory  of  a  nation  is  to  proportion  the  end  fhe  prof- 
pofes,  to  her  intereft  and  herftrength;  the  means 
(he  employs,  to  the  ends  Ihe  propofes,  arid  the  vigOT 
Ae  exerts,  to  both.  Of  this  glory,  I  apprehend, 
we  have  had  very  little  to  boa  ft  at  any  time,  and 
particularly  in  the  great  ccmjunfture  of  which  I  am 
fpeaking*^  The  reafons  of  ambition,  jtvarice,  and 
private  intereft,  which  engaged  the  pnnces  and 
ilates  qfir  the  confederacy  to  depart  from  the  princi- 
ples of  the  grand  alliance,  were  no  reafons  for  preat 
Britain.  She  neither  expefted  ndr  defired  any  thing 
more  than  what  (he  might  have  obtained  by  adher* 
ing  to  thofe  principles.  What  hurried  our  nadon 
then,  witb  fo  niueh  fpirit  and  ardor,  into  thofe  of 
the  new  plan  ?  Your  lordfhip  will  anfwer  this  quef- 
tion  to  yourfelf,  I  believe,  by  the  prejudices  :ind 
t^fhnefs  of  party  j  by  the  influence  that  the  firft  fuc- 
cefTes  of  the  confederate  arms  gave  to  our  minifters ; 
and  the  popularity  that  they  gave,  if  1  may  hy  fo, 
to  the  war ;  by  antient  and  fre(h  refentments,  which 
the  unjuft  and  violent  ufurpations,  in  (hort  the  whole 
condu^  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth  for  forty  years  to- 
gether, his  haughty  treatment  of  other  princes  and 
(tates,  and  even  the  ftile  of  his  (Sourt,  had  created  ; 
4ind,  to  mention  no  more,  by  a  notion,  groundlefr 
.Ffa  but 
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,but. prevalent,  that  he  was  and  would  bcf  mailer  as 
long  as  his  grandfon  was  king  of  Spain,  and  that 
there  could  be  no  effectual  meafure  taken,  tho'  the 
grand  alliance  fuppofed  that  there  might,  to  prevent 
a  future  union  of  the  two  monarchies,  as  long  as  a 
prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  fat  on  the  Spaniih 
throne.  That  fuch  a  notion  fliould  have  prevailed, 
in  the  firft  confufion  of  thoughts  which  the  death 
^and  will  of  Charles  the  fecond  produced,  among  the 
generality  of  men,  who  faw  the  fleets  and  armies  of 
Fiance  take  poifeffion  of  ^11  the  parts  of  the  Spaniih 
monarchy,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  by  thofe  that 
confider  how  ill  the  generality  of  mankind  are  in- 
formed, how  incapable  they  are  of  judging,  and  yet 
how  ready  to  pronounce  judgmwif ;  in  fine,  how 
inconfiderately  they  follow  one  another  in  any  popu- 
lar opinion  which  the  heads  of  party  broach,  or  to 
which  the  firft  appearances  of  things  have  given  oc- 
cafion.  But,  even  at  this  time,  the  councils  of  Eng- 
land and  Holland  did  not  entertain  this  notion^ 
They  afted  on  quite  another,  as  might  b^  |hewn  in, 
many  inftances,  if  any  other  hefides  that  of  the 
grand  alliance  was  neceffary.  When  thefe  councils 
therefore  feemed  to  entertain  this  notion  afterwards^ 
and  a£led  and  took  engagements  to  a£t  upon  it,  we 
muft  conclude,  that -they  had  other  motives*  They 
could  not  have  thefe  j  for  they  knew,  that  as  the 
Spaniards  had  been  driven  by  ,the  two  treaties  of  par- 
tition to  give  their  monarchy  to  a  prince  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon,  fo  they  were  driven  into  the  ar^ 
mies  of  Fraxice  by  the  war  we  made  to  force  a  third 
upon  them.  If  we  afted  rightly  on  the  principles 
of  the  grand  alliance,  they  afted  rightly  on  thofe  of 
the  will :  and  if  we  could  hot  avoid  making  an  of- 
fenfive  war,  at  the  expence  of  forming  and  main- 
taining a  vaft  confederacy,  they  could  not  avoid 
purchafing  the  protection  and  afSftance  of  France  in 
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a  defenfive  war,  and  efpecia^Ily  in  the  beginning  of 
it,  accprding  to  what  I  have  fomewhere  obferved 
already,  by  yielding  to  the  authority  apd  admitting 
the  influence  of  that  court  in  all  the  affairs  of  theit 
government.  Our  minifters  knew  thericfore,  th^t 
if  any  ifiference,  was  to  be  drawn  from  the  firft 
part  of  this  notion,  it  was  for  fhortening,  not  pro- 
longing, the  war;  for  delivering  the  Spaniards  i$ 
foon  as  poffible  from  habits  of  union  and  intimacy 
with  France ;  not  for  continuing  thepi  under  th^ 
fame  neceffity,  till  by  length  of  time  th^fe  habit? 
fliould  be  confirmed.  As  to  the  latter  part  of  this  no- 
tion, they  knew  that  it  was  falfe,  and  filly.  Garth, 
the  bed  natured  ingenious  Wild  man  I  ever  knew, 
might  be  in  the  rightj,  whep  he  faid,  in  fonje  of  hi$ 
poems  at  that  tiote^ 

^'  — — r-  An  Auftrian  prince  alone 

*'  Is  fit  to  nod  upon  a  Spanijih  throne." 

The  fetting  an  Auftrian  prince  upon  it  was,  no 
doubt,  the  fureft,  expedient  to  prevent  ,any  union  oiF 
the  two  monarchies  of  Fraince  and  Spain ;  juft  as  fet* 
ting  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bourlx)non  that  throne  ~ 
was  the  fureft  expedient  to  preyent  an  union  of  the 
Imperial  and  Spanifli  crowns.  JBut  it  was  equally 
falfe  to  fay,  in  either  cafe,  that  this  was  the  fole  ex- 
pedient. It  would  be  no  paradox,  but  a  propofi- 
tion  eafily  proved,  to  advance,  that  if  thefe  unions 
had  been  effeftually  provided  againft,  the  general 
intereft  of  Europe  would  have  been  little  concerned 
whether  Philip  or  Charles  had  nodded  at  Madrid. 
It  would  be  like  wife  no  paradox  to  fay,  that  the  con- 
tingency of  uniting  France  and  Spain  under  the 
fame  prince  appeared  more  remote,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  laft  great  war,  when  the  dethronement  of 
Philip  in  favor  of  Charles  was  made  a  condition  of 
p6ace  fine, qua  non,  than  the  contingency  of  an 
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union  of  ^he  Imperial  and  Spaniih  crowns*    Na{^  { 
know  not  whether  it  would  be  a  paradox  to  a$rnii 
^at  the  expedient  that  was  taken,  and  that  waj»  afU 
ways  obvious  to  be  taken^  of  excluding  Philip  w4 
his  race  from  the  fucceilion  of  France,  )?y  cr^^atiag 
^  intereft  in  all  the  other  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
by  corifequence  a  paxty  in  Frajjce  itfelf,  for  iheir  m^ 
cluilon,  whenever  the  cafe  fhpuld  happen,  was  ao( 
in  its  nature  mor«  effedual  than  any  that  could  hav^ 
been  taken :  and  fome  muH:  have  been  taken,  not 
bnlj  to  exclude  Charles  from  the  empire  whenever 
the  cale  ihould  happen  that  happened  foon,  the  deatjht 
of  his  brother  Jofeph  without  iffue  malci,  4)ut  hi^ 
|>o(lerity  likewife  in  all  future  vacancies  of  {he  imper 
tial  throne.    The  expedient  that  was  tak^en  again(^ 
^iGpat  the  treaty  of  Utrecht^  they  who  oppofe4 
the  peac^  attempted  to  ridicule ;  but  fome  of  theni 
have  had  occaSoB  fihce  that  time  toiee,  tho'  the 
cafe  has  not  happened,  how  effe€):4ial  it  i^ould  have 
been  if  it  had :  and  h^y  who  ihould  go^out  to  ri- 
vdicule  it  after  our  experience,  would  only  msk^ 
hlmfelf  ndiculous*     Hotwithftaniting  all  this^   b^ 
who  tranfports  himfelf  back  to  that  time,  mu(t  ac* 
luiowledjge,  that  the  confederated  powiers  in  general 
could  not  but  be  of  Gdrth's  mind,  and  think  it  mor^ 
agreeable  to  the  common  intereit  of  Europe,  that  a 
^brancfa  of  Auftria  than  a  branch  of  Bourbon,  ihould 
gather  the  Spanilh  fucceilion^  and  that  the  taaritime 
powers,  as  they  are  called  impertinently  enough  with 
refpeft  to  the  fuperiority  of  Great  Britain,  imght 
think  it  was  for  their  particular  intereft  to  have  a 
prince,  dependant  for  fome  time  at  leaft  on  them^ 
king  of  Spain,  jather  than  a  prince  whofe  depei>- 
dance,  as  long  as  he  ftood  in  any,  muft  he  naturally 
on  France.     I  do  not  iay,  as  fome  hav^  done,  a 
prince  whofe' family  was  an  old  ally,  rather  than  a 
^lince  whpfe  family  was  aa  old  ^nemy;  hecaufe  I 
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tay^iio  weight  on  the  gratitude  of  prifljces,  and  ant  | 
as  much  perfuaded  that  an  Auftrian  king  of  Spaii^  ^ 
would  have  made  us  returns  of  that  fort  in  no  other 
prcuportipn  than  of  his  want  of  us,  as  I  am  that  PhiKp 
and  his  race  will  make.no  other  returns  of  the  fame 
fort  to  France.  If  this  affair  had  beeh  emire,  there- 
fore, on  tbe  death  of  the  kmg  of  Spain ;  if  we  ;had 
xijade  no  partition,  nor  he  any  will,  the  whole  m6- 
liarchy  of  Spain  would  iave  been  the  prize  to  he 
fought  for;,  and  pur  wiihes,  and  fuch  efforts  ^s  we 
were  able  to  make,  in  the  moil  unprovided  .condi- 
?tion  imaginable,  muft  have  been  on  the  fide  of  AvlU 
tria.  But  it  was  far  from  bdng  entire*  A  prince 
.of  the  houfe  of  Auftna  mirfit  have  been  on  the^>ot, 
before  the  king  of  Spain  died>  to  gather  his  Cflccef- 
lionj  but  inftead  of  this  a  prince  of  the  ^oufe  of 
'  Bourbon  was  there  foon  afterwards,  and:  took  pof- 
feffion  of  the  whole  monarchy,  to  which  he  had 
been  called  by  the  late  king^s  will,  and  by  the  voice 
,of  the  Spanifti  nation.  The  .councils  of  fingland  and 
Holland  therefpre  preferred  very  tyifdy,  by  their 
eagagements  in  the  grand  alliance,  what  was  more 
prafticable  thp*  lefs  eligible,  to  what  they  deemed 
more  eligible,  but  faw  become  by  the  courfe  of 
events,  itnot  abfolutdy  impracticable,  yet  an  enter- 
prife  of  more  length,  more  difficulty,  and  greater 
expe'nce  of  blood  and  treafure,  than  thefe  nations 
were  able  to  bear  j  or  than  they  ought  to  bear,  when 
their  fecurity  and  that  of  the  reft  of  Europe  might 
Jbe  fufficiently  provided  for  at  a  cheaper  rate.  If  the 
confederates  could  not  obtain,  by  the  force  of  their 
arms,  the  ends  of  the  war,  laid  down  in  the  grand 
jalliance,'  to  whatpurpofe  would  it  be  to  ftipulate  for 
pibre?  And  if  they  were  able  to  obtain  thefe,  it 
was  evident  that,  whilft  they  difmembered  the  Spa- 
nifh  monarchy,  they  muft  reduce  the  power  of 
prance.    This  happened  j  the  Low  Countries  were 
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conquered ;  the  French  were  driven  out  of  Ger- 
'  many  and  Italy:  and  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  who 
had  fo  long  and  fo  lately  fet  mankind  at  defiance, 
was  reduced  to  fue  for  peace. 

If  it  had  been  granted  him  in  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  fix,  on  what  foot  mufl  it  have  been 
granted  ?  The  allies  had  already  in  their  power  all  the 
Itates  that  were  to  compofe  the  reafonable  fatisfac- 
tion  for  the  emperor.  I  fay,  in  their  power  ;  be- 
caufetho*  Naples  and  Sicily  were  not  actually  re- 
duced at  that  time,  yet  the  expulfion  of  the  French 
out  of  Italy,  and  the  difpofitioQ  of  the  people  pf 
thofe  kingdoms,  confidered,  it  was  plain  the  allies 
might  reduce  them  when  they  pleafed.  The  confe- 
derate arm$  were  ftiperior  till  then  in  Spain,  and  fe- 
veral  provinces  acknowledged  Charles  the  third.  If 
the  reft  had  been  yielded  to  him  by  treaty,  all  that 
the  new  plan  required  had  been  obtained.  If  the 
French  would  not  yet  have  abandoned  Philip,  as  we 
had  found  th^t  the  Caftilians  would  not  even  when 
our  army  was  at  Madrid,  all  that  the  old  plati,  the 
^  plan  of  the  gyamd  alliance  reqqired,  had  been  ob- 
tained J  but  ftill  France  and  Spain  ha4  given  no- 
thing to  purchafe  a  peace,  ^nd  they  wpre  in  circum- 
ilances  not  to  expea  it  without  purchafing  it.  They 
Vould  have  purchafed  it,  my  lord;  and  France,  as 
well  as  Spain,  wojild  hay^  (contributed  a  larger  fharfs 
of  the  price,  rather  than  continue  the  war,  in  her 
jBxhaufted  ftate.  Such  a  treaty  of  peace  would  have 
been  a  third  treaty  of  partition  indeed,  but  vaftly 
preferable  to  the  two  former.  The  great  objeftion 
to  the  former  was  drawn  from  that  confiderable  in- 
creafe  of  dominion,  vy^hjch  the  crown  of  France, 
and  not  a  branch  pf  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  acquired 
by  them.  1  know  what  may  be  faid  fpecioufly 
enough  to  perfuade,  that  fuch  an  increafe  of  domi- 
]pipn  would  not  have  a\:|gmented,  but  would  rather 
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have  weakened  tl^e  power  of  France,  and  what  ex-   \ 
amples  may  be  drawn  from  hiftory  to  countenance    ' 
fuch  an  opinion.     I  know  likewife,  that  tbecompaft    \ 
figure  of  France,  and  the  contiguity  of  all  her  pro-     j 
vinces,  make  a  very  effential  part  of  the  force  of  her     1 
monarchy.     Had  the  defigns  of  Charles  the  eighth^ 
Lewis  the  twelfth,  Francis  the  firft,  and  Henry  th^     \ 
.  fecond,  fucceeded,  the  dominions  of  France,  would     I 
have  been  rtiore  eiftenfive,  and  I  believe  the  ftrength     j 
of  her  monarchy  would  have  be^n  lefs.     I  have 
fometimes  thought  that  even  the  lofs  of  the  battle  of 
St.  Quintm,  which  obliged  Henry  the  fecond  to  re- 
cad  the  duke  of  Guife  with  his  army  out  of  Italy, 
was  in  this  refped  no  unhappy  event.     But  the  rea- 
foning  which  is  good,  I  think^  when  applied  to  thofe 
times,  will  npt  hold  when  applied  to  ours,  and  to 
the  cafe  1  confider  here ;  the  ftate  of  France,  the 
ftate  of  her  neighbors,  and  the  whole  conftitution 
of  Europe  being  fo  extremely  diflFerent.    The  ob- 
Jeftion  therefore  to  the  two  treaties  of  partition  had 
a  real  weight.     The  po\xer  of  France,  deemed  al- 
ready exorbitant,  would  have  been  increafed  by  this 
acceffion  of  dominion,  in  the  hands  of  Lewis  the 
fourteenjth  :  ^nd  the  ufe  he  intended  to  make  of  it, 
by  keeping  Italy  and  Spain  in  awe,  appears  in  the 
article  that  gave  him  the  ports  on  the  Tufcan  coaft, 
and  the  province  of  Guipufcoa.    This  king  William 
might,  and,  I  queflion  not,  did  fee  j  but  that  prince 
might  think  too,  that  for  this  very  reafon  Lewis  the 
fourteenth  would  adhere,  in  all  events,  to  the  treaty 
of  partition :  and  that,  thef?  confequences  were  more 
gemote,  and  would  be  lefs  dangerous,  than  thofe  of 
making  no  partition  at  all.     The  partition,  even  the 
word  that  might' have  been  made,  by  a  treaty  of 
peace  in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fix,  would 
have  been  the  very  reirerfe  of  this.     France  would 
jiaye  J^een  ^jcafeened,  and  her  enemies  ftrengthened, 
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fcy  her  conceifions  on  flie  fide  of  the  I^ow  Countri*, 
of  Germany  and  Savoy.    If  a  prince  of  her  roykl 
family  had  remained  in  pofleflion  of  Sp^in  and  ^e 
Weft-IndieSy  no  advantage  would  have  accrued  to 
" ,  her  by  it,  and  effeftual  bars  would  have  been  op?, 
pofed  to  an  union  of  the  two  monarchies.    'Ine 
houfe  of  Auftria  would  have  had  a  reafonable  fatisr 
fadion  for  that  fhadow  of  right,  which  a  former 
partition  gave  her.    She  had  no  other  after  the  \f?ll 
of  Charles  the  fecond :  and  this  may  be  juftly  term?, 
ed  a  ftadow,  fmce  England,  Holland,  ^d  France' 
could  confer  no  real  right  to  the  SpanHh  fuccelSoh, 
Dior  to  any  part  of  it.    She  had  declined  acceding  to 
that  partition,  before  France  departed  from  it,  and 
would  have  preferred  the  Italian  provinces,  without 
Spain  and  t^e  Weft-Indies,  to  Spain  and  the  Weft^ 
Indies  without  the  Italian  provinces.     The  ftaliai^ 
povinces  would  have  fallen  to  her  fliare  by  this  patr 
tition.    The  particular  demand^  of  England  and 
Holland  would  hiave  fuffered  no  difficulty,  and  thofe 
that  were  obliged  by  treaty  to  make  for  odiers  would 
have  been  eiafy  to  aojuft.     WouJd  not  this  have  been 
enough,  my.  lord,  for  the  public  feciirity,  fpr  the 
common  intereft,  and  for  the  giory  of  obr  arms  ? 
To  have  humbled  and  reduced,  m  five  campaigns,  a 
power  that  had  difturbed  and  infuited  Europe  almoft 
forty  years ;  to  have  reftori^d,  in  fo  fliort  a  time, 
'  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  to  z^  fofficiejrt  point 
of  equality,  after  it  had  been  more  than  fifty  years, 
that  is  from  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  in  a  gradual 
deviation  from  this  point ;  in  fhort  to  have  retrieved, 
in  one  thoufafid  feven  hundred  and  fix,  a  game  that 
wks  become  defperate  at  the  beginning  .of  the  cen- 
tury.    To  have  done  all  this,  before  the  war  had 
exhaufted  our  ftrength,  was  the  utmbfl  fure  that  any 
man  could  defire  who  intended  the  public  good 
algne :  and  x^o  honeflr  reafon  ever  was,  iiprever  will 
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^bc  glvca,  why  the  war  wa$  protrafited  any  longer; 
wfcy  we  yieicher  made  peace  after  a  (hort,  vigc^ous, 
^imI  fDCO^id  war,  0or  put  it  entirely  out  of  tbe 
pow^  erf  Frafftee  to  contit^ue  at  any  rate  a  long  one* 
,  I  M'V^  f»k}»  and  it  is  true,  that  thi$  had  been  en-* 
ftr^ely  out  of  her  power,  tf  we  liad  given  greater  in- 
l^rrupcioii  to  the  commerce  of  Old  and  New  Spain, 
an4  if  we  h;^  hii^dered  France  from  importing  an- 
.  Iiually>  imm  the  year  one  thcHifand  (even  hundred 
;9ind  two,  fii<?h  Jmrneofe  tre^ures  as  fhe  did  import 
\^  ^  fhips  (be  fent,  with  the  permiflion  of  Spain, 
40  the  South  Sea*    It  ha$  been  advanced,  and  it  is  a 
x:omm<Hi  c(pii|ion,  that  we  were  reftrained  by  the 
jealoufy  of  the  Djyit<:h  from  raakiag  uie  of  the  It- 
'berty  gi^^en  by  ttreaty  to  them  and  ws^  and  which, 
without  big  imperial  majefty's  leave,  fince  we  en- 
;teped  ifito  the  war,  we  isiight  have  taken,  of  mak- 
ing coaqu42ft»  in  the  Spaniih  Weft  Jndies.  .  Be  it  fo. 
But  to  go  to  the  South  Seas,  to  trade  there  if  we 
4eould0  to  pillage  the  Weft-todies  withdut  making 
eonqtiefts  if  we  conld  not,  and,  whether  we  traded 
«  whether  we  pillaged,  to  hinder  the  French  from 
tradiiig  there  $  was  a  meafure  thai  would  have  gi- 
,  veii,  one  ought  to  think,  no  jealoufy  to  the  Dutch, 
who  might,  and  it  is  toif^fuppoiSsd  would,  have  taken 
.  jtheir  part  in  thefe  expeditions ;  or  if  it  had  given 
tliemjealoufy,  what  could  they  have  replied  when  a 
Britiihfnintftct  had  told  them:  ^' That  it  little  be- 
**  cafiie  them  to  find  fault  that  we  traded  with  or 
'^  pillaged  the  Spaniards  in  the  Weft-Indies  to  the 
*'  detriment  of  our  common  enemy,  whilft  we  c<mi- 
**  nived  at  them  who  traded  with  this  enemy  to  his 
^^  and  their  great  advantage,   againft  our  remon- 
<*  flranees,  and  in  violation  of  the  condition  upon 
f*  which  we  had  given  the  firft  augmentation  of  our 
*'  forces  in  the  Low  Countries  ?**    We  might  have 
pu^fued  this  meafure  nDtwitfaftanding  ai^  engage- 
ment 
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ment  that  we  took  by  the  treaty  with  Portugal,  if  I 
remember  that  treaty  right :  but  inftead  ^  of  this, 
we  wafted  our  forces,  and  fquandered  millions  after 
ihillions  in  fupporting  our  alliance  with  this  crown, 
and  in  purfuing  the  chimerical  projeft  which  was 
made  the  pbjeffc  of  this  alliance.  I  call  it  chimerical, 
becaufe  it  was  equally  fo,  to  exped  a  revolution  in 
favor  of  Charles  the  third  on  the  ilender  authority 
of  fiich  a  trifler  as  the  admiral  of  Caftile ;  and, 
when  this  failed  us,  to  hope  to  conquer  Spain  by  the 
afliftance  of  the  Portuguefe,  and  the  revolt  of  the 
Catalans.  Yet  this  was  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  new  plan  of  the  war  was  built,  and  fo  many 
ruinous  engagements  were  taken. 

The  particular  motives  of  private  men,  as  well 
as  princes  and  dates,  to  protradt  the  war,  are  partly 
known,  and  partly  guefled,  at  this  time.  But 
whenever  that  time  comes,  and  I  am  perfuaded  it 
will  come,  when  their  fecret  motives,  their  fecret 
defigns,  and  intrigues,  can  be  laid  open,  I  prefume 
to  fay  to  your  lotdfhip  that  the  moft  confufed  fcene 
of  iniquity,  and  folly,  that  it  is  poflible  to  imagine, 
will  appear.  In  the  mean  while,  if  your  lordfliip 
confiders  only  the  treaty  of  barrier,  as  my  lord 
Townlhend  figned  it,  without,  nay  in  truth,  againft 
orders ;  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  tho*  joint 
plenipotentiary,  did  not :  if  you  coniider  the  famous 
preliminaries  of  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
nine,  which  we  made  a  mock-fhew  of  ratifying, 
tho'  we  knew  that  they  would  not  be  accepted ;  for 
fo  the  marquis  of  Torcy  had  told  the  penfionary  be- 
fore he  left  the  Hague,  as  the  faid  marquis  has  af- 
fured  me  very  often  fince  that  time  :  if  you  enquire 
into  the  anecdotes  of  Gertruyd6nberg,  and  if  you 
confult  other  authentic  papers  that  are  extant,  your 
iordfliip  wi)l  fee  the  policy  of  the  new  plan,  I  think,' 
iathis  light.    Tho'  we  had  refufed,  before  the  w^r 
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began,  to  enter  into  engagements  for  the  conqueft 
of  Spain,  yet  as  foon  as  it  began^  whi^n  the  reafon 
of  things  was  ftill  the  fame,  for  the  fuccefs  of  our 
firft  ciimpaign  cannot  be  faid  to  have  ahered  it,  we 
entered^into  thefe  very  engagements.     By  the  treaty 
wherein  we  took  thefe  engagements  firft,  Portugal 
was  brought,  into  the  grand  alliance ;  that  is,  me 
confented  to  employ  her  formidable  forces  againfl: 
Philip,  at  the  expence  of  England  and  Holland, 
provided  we  would  debar  ourfelves  from  making  any 
acquifitions,  and  the  houfe  of  Auftria  promife,  that 
&ie  (hould  acquire  many  important  places  in  Spain,, 
and  an  immcnfe  extent  of  country  in  America.    By 
fuch  bargains  aa  this,  the  whole  confederacy  was 
formed,  and  held  together.     Such  means  were  in- 
deed effie^ual  to  multiply  enemies  to  France  and 
Spain  ;  -  but  a  projeft^  fo  ejttenfive  and  fo  difficult  as 
to  make  many  bargaiifts  of  this  kind  neceffary,  and 
neceffary  for  a  great  iiiimber  of  years,  and  for  a  very 
uncertain  event,   was  i  ptojedi  into  which,    for 
this  very  reafon,  England*  and  Holland  flioutd  not 
have  entered.     It  is  worthy  your  obfervation,  my 
lord,  that  thefe  bad  bargains  would  not  have  been 
continued,  a«  they  were  almoft  to  our  immediate 
ruin,  if  the  war  had  iiot  been  protracted  under  the 
pretended  neceffity  of  reducing  the  whole  Spanifh 
monarchy  to  the  obedience  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 
Now,  as  no  other  confederate,  except  Portugal,  was 
to  receive  his  recompence  by  any  diftnemberment  of - 
dominions  in  Old  or  New  Spain,  the  engagements 
we  took  to  conquer  this  whole  monarchy  had  no  vi- 
fible  neceffary  caufe,  but  the  procuring  the  acceffion 
of  this  power,  that  was  already  neuter,  to  the  grand 
alliance.    ^This   acceffion,  as   I   have  faid   before, 
ferved  only  to  make  us  hegleft  immediate  and  cer- 
tain advantages,  for  remote  and  uncertain  hopes  ; 
and  chufe  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  the  Spanifh 
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nation  at  our  own  vaft  cxpeocei  ^hom  we  nighM 
have  ftarved,  and  by  ftarving  reduced  both  tno 
Fiench  and  them,  at  their  expence. 

I  CALJLED  the  necefiity  of  reducing  the  wholtt 
Spanifh  monarchy  to  the  obedience  of  the  houfe  ofi 
Auftria,  a  pretended  necefiity :  and  pretended  it  was, 
not  real,  without  doubt«  Bui  I  s^m  a{A  to  think  your 
lordfhip  may  go  further,  and  find  fome  reafoos  ta 
fufped,  chat  the  opinion  itfelf  of  this  neceifity.wtt 
not  very  real,  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  urged  it  ? 
in  the  minds  I  would  fay  of  the  able  men  ammg^ 
them ;  for  that  it  was  real  in  fome  of  our  acalQUiE 
Britilh  politicians,  I  do  them  the  juftice  ta  beUeVe» 
Your  lordihip  may  find  reafons  to  fuipeft  perhtp9» 
that  this  opinion  was  fet  up  rather  to  occafiona  ^^ 
verfion  of  the  foices  of,  France,  and  to  lumifli  pre^^ 
tences  for  prolonging  the  war  for  other  ends. 

Before  the  year  one  thoufandfeven  hundred  and 
ien,  the  war  was  kept  alive  with  alternate  fucCeia  ia 
Spaing  and  it  may  be  faid  therefore,  that  thd  defiga 
of  conquering  this  kingdom  continued*  as  well  as 
the  hopes  of  fucceeding»  But  why  then  did  the 
States  General  refufe,  in  one  thouiand  feven  bun* 
dred  and  nine,  to  admit  an  article  in  the  barriet 
treaty,  by  which  they  would  have- obliged  thein« 
felves  to  procure  die  whole  Spanifli  monarchy  to  the 
houfe  of  Auilria,  wh^i  that  zealous  politician  my 
-lord  Townfhend  prefled  them  to  it  i  If  their  opinion 
of  the  neceiSty  of  carrying  pn  the  war,  till  this 
point  could  be  obtained,  was  real)  why  did  they 
rifque  the  immenfe  advantages  given  them  with  fo 
much  prof'ufe  generofity  by  this  treaty,  rather  than 
eonfent  to  an  engagement  that  was  fo  conformable 
to  their  opinion? 

After  the  year  one  thcvfand  {etoen  hundred  and 
ten,  it  will  not  be  faid,  1  prelume,  that  the  war  could 
be  fupported  in  Spain  with  any  profpe^  oi  advan** 
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tage  on  our  fide«  We  had  fuiEciently  expyerienced 
bow,  little  dependaace  coiiM  be  had  on  the  vigor  of 
the  iPbrtuguefe ;  and  how  firmlj  the  Spanife  mttfonr 
in  general)  the  Cafltilians  in  patticular^  Were  attached 
to  Philip.  Our  armies  had  been  twice  at  Madtid^ 
thk  pkice  had  been  twice  driven  from  his  capital^ 
fiis  rjval  had  been  there,  none  ftirredin  favor  of  the 
viiftoriousj.  all  wifhed  and  afted  for  the  vanquifhetf. 
In  Ihortv  the  fcilfehood  of  all  thofe  lures,  by  whicfc 
we  had  been  enticed  to  make  war  in  Spain^.  had  ap^ 
peared  fufficiently  i'a  one  thoiifand  feven  htindred 
and  fiix  j  but  was  fo  groffy  evident  in  one  thotifendf 
feven  hundred  and  ten,,  that  Mn  Craggs,  who  wa^ 
fent  towards  the  end  of  that  year  by  Mr.  Stanhope 
into  England,^  on  commiflions  which  he  executed 
with  much  good  fenfe  and  much  addrefs,  owned  to 
me,  that  in  Mn  Stanhope's  opinion,  and*  he  was  not 
apt  to  defpond  of  fuccefs,  efpecially  in  the  execution: 
of  his  own  projeSs,  nothing,  could,  be  done  more*  ia 
Spain j,  the  general  attachment  of  the  people  to  Phi- 
lip, and  their  averfibn  to  Charles  confidered :  that 
•armies  of  twenty  or  thirty  thouland  men  might  walk 
about  that  country  till  dooms-day,  fo  he  exprefffed 
himfelf,  without  effeft  :  that  wherever'  they  catne> 
the  people  would  fubnut  to  Charles  the  third  out  of 
terror,,  and  as  foon  as  they  ^were  gone,  pToclahn 
Philip  the  fifth  again  out  ot  affedion :  that  to  con-* 
quer  Spain  required  a  great  army  j  and  to  keep  it, 
a  greater. 

.  Was  it  poflible,  after  this,  to  think  in  good  ear- 
nefl  of  conquering  Spain,  and  could  they  be  in  good 
earneft  who  continued  to  hold  the  fame  language, 
and  to  ihfift  on  the  fame  mtealiires  ?  Could  they  be 
fo  in  the  following  year,  when  the  emperor  Jofeph 
died  ?  Charles  was  become  then  the  fole  furviving 
male  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  fucceeded  to  the 
empire  as  well  as  to  all  the  hereditary  dominions  of, 
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that  family.  Could  they  be  in  earned  who  main- 
tains^, even  in  this  conjunfture,  that  "  no  peace 
**  could  be  fafe,  honorable,  or  lafting,  fo  long  as 
*'  the  kingdom  of  Spain. and  the  Weft-Indies  re* 
**  mained  in  the  pofleffion  of  any  branch  of  the 
*•  houfe  of  Bourbon  ?"  Did  they  mean  that  Charles 
fhould  be  emperor  and  king  of  Spain?  In  this  pro- 
jefl;  they  would  have  had  the  allies  againft  them. 
Did  they  mean  to  call  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  or  to  beftow  it  on  fome  other  prince  ? 
In  this  projeQ:  they  would  have  had  his  imperial  ma- 
jefty  againft  them.  In  either  cafe  the  confederacy 
would  have  been  broken  :  and  how  then  would  they 
have  continued  the  war  ?  Did  they  mean  nothing, 
or  did  they  mean  fomethipg  more  than  they  owned, 
fomething  more  than  to  reduce  the  exorbitant  power 
of  France,  and  to  force  the  whole  Spanifh  monar- 
chy out  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  ? 

Both  thefe  ends  might  have  been  obtained  at 
.  Gertruydenberg.  Why  were  they  not  obtained  ? 
Read  the  preliminaries  of  one  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred and  nine,  which  were  made  the  foundation  of 
this  treaty.  Inform  yourfelf  of  what  paffed  there, 
and  obfcrve  what  followed.  Your  lorddiip  will  re- 
main aftoniflied.  I  remain  fo  every  time  I  reflefl: 
iipon  them,  tho'  I  faw  thefe  things,  at  no  very  great 
diftance,  even  whilftjhey  were  in  tranfaftion  ;  and 
tho*  I  know  moft  certainly  that  France  loft,  two 
years  before,  by  the  little  fkill  and  addrefs  of  her 
principal  *  minifter,  in  anfwering  overtures  made 
during  the  fiege  of  Lifle  by  a  principal  perfon  among 
the  allies,  fuch  an  oppphunity,  and  fuch  a  corre- 
fpondence,  as  would  have  removed  fome  of  the  ob- 
ftacles  that  lay  now  in  her  way,  have  prevented 
others,  and  have  procured  her  peacel     An  equiva- 

*  Chamillard. 
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lent  for  the  tffirty-feventh  article  of  the  prelimina- 
ri^,  that  IS,'  fiSr  the  ceffidn  of  Sp^in  and  the  Weft- 
Indie^,  was  the  point  to  b'e  difcirifed  at  Gertruy den- 
berg*  Naples  ^nd  Sicily,  or  even  Naples  and  Sar^- 
dinia  would  have  contented  the  French,  at  Idaft  they 
would  have  accepted  them  a§  the  equivalent.  Buys 
and  Vandetduffen,  \«^ho  treated  with  them,  report- 
M  this  to  the  minifters  of  the  allies :  and  it  was 
iipon  this  occafion  that  ihe  duke  of  Marlborough^ 
as  Buys  hiihfelf  told  me,  took  immediately  thelead^ 
and  congratdlated  the  affemfely  on  the  hear  approach 
t^f  ^  peace  ;  faid,  that  fince  the  French  were  in  thig 
,  difpofitipn,  it  was  time  to  confider  what  further  de-- 
mands  iliotild  be  liiiade  tJipoil  therri,  il<:cotding  to  the 
liberty  referved  in  the  preliminaries  ;  and  exhorted 
all  the  minifters  of  the  allies  to  adjuft;theif  feverat 
iilteriot  pretenfi^n^,  and  to  prepare  their  demands. 

Thi^  pfoceedirig,  ^rid  what  foilpwed,  put  lue  iii, 
inind  of  that  of  the  Ronians  with  the  Carthaginians.' 
ITie  former  were  refcrlved  td  cptifent  ia  na  peace  till 
"Carthage  was  laid  in  ruins^,  'I'hey,  fet  a  treaty  how- 
ever oh  foot,  at  the  fequeft  bf  their  old  enemyi  im- 
pofed  fcrnie  terms,  and  referred  theiri  to  their  gene- 
Ms  for  the  reft.  .Their  gjeiterals  purtued  the  fame 
method,  and,  by  refer  ving  ft  ill  a  right  of  making 
ulterior  demands,  they  reduced  the  Carthaginians  at 
laft  to  the  neceffity  o^f  abandoning  their  city,  or  of 
(rontinuing  the  war  after  they  had  given  up  their 
arms,  their  machines,  and  their  fleet,  in  hopes  of 
peace. 

^  France  faw  the  fnare,  and  refolved  to  run  any 
riiijue  rather  than  to  be  caught  in  it*  We  continued 
to  demand,  nnder  pretence  of  fecuring  the  ceffion 
of  Spain  and  the  Weft-Indies,  that  Lewis  the  four- 
teenth ftould  take  onTiinl  to^  dethrone  his  grandforf 
in  the  Ipace  of  two  months  ; .  and,,  if  he  did  nof 
feffeft  it  in  that  time,  that  we  fhouM  be  at  liberjy  to 
^  Vol.  II.  Gg  renew 
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renew  the  war  without  reftoring  the  places  that  were 
to  be  put  into  our,  hands^ according  to  the  prelimina- 
ries ;  which  were  the  moft  important  places  France 
poffefled  on  the  fide  of  the  Low  Countries,     Lewis 
.  offered X to  abandon  his  graridfon  ;  and,  if  he  could 
not  prevail  on  him  to  refign,  to  furnifh  money  to  the 
allies,  who  might  at  the  expence  of  France  force 
him '  to  evacuate  Spain.     The  propofition  made  by 
the  allies  had  an  air  of  inhumanity :  and  the  reft  of 
mankind  might  be  (hocked  to  fee  the  grandfather 
obliged  to  make  war  on  his  grandfon.     But  Lewis 
'  the  fourteenth  had  treated  mankind  with  too  much 
inhumanity  in  his  profperous  days,  to  have  any  rea- 
.  fon  to  complain  even  of  this  propofition.     His  peo- 
ple indeed,  who  are  apt  to  have  great  partiality  for 
their  kings,  might  pity  his  diftrefs.    This  happened, 
and  he  found  his  account  in  it.     Philip  muft  have 
evacuated  Spain,  I  think,  notwithftanding  bis  own 
obftinacy,  the  fpirit  of  his  queen,  and  the  rcfolute 
attachmeut  of  the'Spaniards,  if  his  grandfather  had 
infifted,  and  been  in  earneft  to  force  him.     But  if 
this  ejtpedient  was,  as  it  was,  odious,  why  did  we 
prefer  to  continue  the  war  agsunft  France  and  Spain, 
rather  than  accept  the  other  ?  why   did  we  negle£l 
the  opportunity  of  reducing,  effeftually  and  imn:e- 
diately,    the  e^Jbrbitant  power  of  France,  and  of 
rendering  the  conqueft  of  Spain  prafticable  ?  both 
which  might  have  been  brought  about,  and  xronfe- 
quently  the  avowed  ends  of  the  war  mieht  have 
been   anfwered,    by   accepting  the   expedient  that 
Franc?  offered.     "  France,*'  it  wasfaid,  ''  was  not 
"  fincere :  ftie  meant  nothing  more  than  to  amufe, 
*^  and  divide."     This  reafon  was  given  at  the  time  ;  : 
but  fome  of  thofe  who   gave  it  then,  I  have  ken 
afhamed  to  iiifift  on  it  fince.     France  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  aft  the  part  flie  had  afted  in  former 
treaties  :  and  her  diftrefs  was  no  bad  pledge  of  her 
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finoeriiy  on  this  occafipn.    But  there  \<raa  a  better 

ftill.    The  ftrong  places  that  fhe  muft  have  put  into 

the  hands  of  the  allies,  would  have  expofed  her,  on 

the  leaft  breach  of  faith,  to  fee,  .not  her  frontier 

*  alone,  but  even  the  provinces  that  lie  tchind  it,  de- 

^  folated  :  and  prince  Eugene  might  have  had  the  fa- 

;  tisfaftion,  it  is  faid,  I  knoW  not  how  truly,  he  de- 

.  fired,  of  marching  with  the  torch  in  his  hand  to  . 

Verfailles. 

Your  lordfhip.will  obferve,  that  the  conferences 
.at  Gertruydenberg  ending  in  the  manner  they  did, 
the  inflexibility  of,  the  allies  gave  new  life  and  fpirit 
to  the  French  and  Spanifli  nations,  diftreued  and 
exhaufted  as  they  were.  The  troops  of  the  fornier 
withdrawn  out  of  Spain,  and  the  Spaniards  left  to 
defend  themfelves  as  they  could,  the  Spaniards  alone 
obliged  us  to  retreat  from  Madrid,  and  defeated  us 
in  our  retreat.  But  your  lordfliip  may  think  per- 
haps, as  I  do,  that  if  Lewis  the  fourteenth  had' 
bound  himfelf  by^  a  folemn  treaty  to  abandon  his 
grandfon,  had  paid  a  fiibfidy  to  dethrone  him,  and. 
had  confented  to  acknowledge  another  king  of  Spain, 
the  Spaniards  would  not  have  exerted  the  fame  zeal 
for  Philip ;  the  anions  of  Almenara  and  Saragoffa 
might  have  bpen  decifive,  and  thofe  of  Brihuega  and 
Villa  Viciofa  would  not  have  happened.  After  all 
thefe  events,  how  could  any  reafonable  man  expeft 
that  a  war  fliould  be  fupported'with  advantage  in 
Spiain,  to  which  the  court  of  Vienna  had  contributed 
nothing  from  the  firft,  fcarce  bread  to  their  arch- 
duke; which  Portugal  waged  faintly  and  with  defi- 
cient quotas ;  and  which  the  Dutch  had  in  a  manner 
renounced,  by  negledin^  to  recruit  their  forces? 
How  was  Charles  to  be  pUceS  on  the  Spanifh  throne, 
or  Philip  at  leaft  be  driven  out  of  it  ?  By  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  confederate  arms  in  x)iher  parts.  But 
what  fuccefs,  fufficient  to  this  purpofe,  could  we 
Gg:;  exped? 
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cxpeft  ?    ThU  qncftiort  may  be  anfoirerecl  beft^  by 
ftetfing  Ti^bat  fcrccefit  we  had. 

PatiTVGAL  and  Savo;^  did  nothing  b^fofe  thef 

death  of  the  empef or  Jofeph ;  and  declared  in  fbroi^ 

^s  foon  as  he  was  dead,  tnac  they  would  cahy  on 

the  watt  no  Idnget  to  ttt  the  crown  of  Spain  on  the 

iiead  of  Cliaf  les,  fmce  this  woftld  be  to  fight  againft 

the  very  principle  they  had  fought  fof .    The  Rhine 

was  a  fcene  of  inaftion.     The  folc  efforts,  that  were 

to  bring  about  the  great  event  of  dethtonfng  ttiilip^ 

Wef  e  thofe  which  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  able 

to  make.     He  took  three  towns  in  one  thoufand  fe« 

ven  huihired  and  ten,  Air^  Bethune,  and  St,  Ve- 

nant :  and  one,  Bouchaiii,  in  one  thoirTand  fevenr' 

hundred  and  eleven.    Now  this  cdnqueft  being  m 

h&.  the  only  one  the  confederates  made  that  yeaf^ 

Bouchain  may  be  fald  property  aftd  truly  to^  have 

cofl  our  nation  very  near  feven  millions  ftefling  5 

for  your  lordfliip  will  firid,  I  bellete,  that  the  charge 

of  the  war  for  that  year  amounted  to  ho  lefs.    If  cs 

true  that  the  dule  of  Marlborough  had  propofed  a 

i^ery  great  projeft,  by  which  fncurfi6ns  would  have 

been  made  during  the  winter  into  France  ^  the  next 

campaign  might  have  been  opened  early  dh  our  fide  j 

and  feVeral  other  great  and  obvious  advantages 

might  have  t^en  obtained  r  bnt  the  Dutch  refufed 

to  Contribute,  even  lefs  than  then*  proportion,  for 

the  queen  had  offered  to  take  the  deficiency  on  her- 

felf  to  the  expence  of  barracks  add  forage  j  and  (fif- 

appoiiited  by  their  obftinacy  the  v^hote  defignV 

We  were  then  amufed  with  vifiohary  fcheihefe  of 
raarching  our  whole  army,  in  a  yeJkr  or  two  more, 
and  after  a  town  or  two  moi^e  were  taken,  direftly 
to  Paris,  or  at  leaft  in  the  heart  of  France,  But  was 
this  fo  eafy  or  {!o  fuie  a  game  ?  The  French  expefited 
<ve  ^ould  play  it.  Their  generals  had  vifitdd  the 
fiveral  poftsthcy  might  takej  when  our  army  fhould 
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pU^v  France,  to  m^rd^  to  tncommode,  tp  diftreife 
)U8  in  our  march^  au<i  cvien  to  make  a  decifiye  ftan^ 
and  to  give  m  batiJe..    I  toke  what  I  fey  ha^.e  ff:<m 
indifpuxajble  aittliority,  that  of  the  ifffons  poijMi^d 
and  fcrnpioyed  iiT  prjppaniig  for  tfejs  great  diftrd^siK 
Had  we' been  beaten,  or  bad  we  been  forced  tor«!- 
f  ire  jtowar<i8  o^r  Qwn  fro»tier  in  the  J^ow  Cowntjries, 
after  peisietratifig  imo  Ttsj^%  the  hpp.e$  on  wHch 
we  protra,fted  tbe  waj-  wpuW  have  bee^n  difappoiirtetf, 
^nd, .  I   think,    the    moft   fangtiiae    wo«14  have 
l:hen  repented  refufing  the  offers  mijide  at  Gertr^y- 
j^Uifoerg.     liut  if  we  had  beaJten  the  Frjeiskch,  for  k 
was  fcarqe  lawful  in  thofe  4.ay^  9^  9^^  prdTumption 
po  fuppofe  the  cofij^mxj ;  woujd  the  whole  nxonarchy 
of  Spain  have  been  our  immediate  and  .certain  prize  ? 
3upp9fe,  and  I  fuppofe  it  om  good  grounds,  my 
lord,  that  tlje  French  had  refolved  to  defend  rfiefi- 
country  inefe  by  iojch,  andlhat  Le^wis  the  fouriieentli 
had  determined  to  rje^rjc  with  hi«  court  to  Lyons  or 
ejfewbere,  and  to  de^nd  the.  paflage  of  the  Loire, 
whe®  he  couB  so  logger  defbad  t£at  oiF  the  Seinei, 
father  than  fnbmit  to  the  icr^mg  impofed  on  him ; 
iyhat  &ould  wje  have  done  intthis  ;e;?feJ     Muil  we 
not  have  aocepted  fuch  3  peace  as  wie  had  refufed  ; . 
or  have  protraft^  ithe  war  till  we  iba4  f  oric^uexed 
France  fii^ft,  in  order  .to  coiaycfaer  Spai^'aiterward«  ? 
pid  we  bope  for  revolutions  in  Fraaace?     Wefhad 
looped  for  thedi  m  l^pain :  and  we  lAioudd  have  beeii 
bubbles  of  om  hopes  in  feoth.     That  there  was  a 
ipifit  raifed  agaiquft  the  governnjent  of  Lewis  ^si 
fburt^eijith,  in  his  cowU  »ay  in  ifis  family,  and  that 
Hiange  ifcl^mes  of  privaite  amotion  were  formed  and 
IprminglHfire,  }  caniipt  dou^bt :  and  fome  effefts  ol" 
this  fpirit  produced  perhaps,  the  :greateft.mortifica- 
fions  that  he  fuffered  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign* 

A  Lip-HT  infl:a9C:e'of  tJtki^  fpirit  is  alU  will  quote 

^t  this  time.     I  fupped,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  fe- 

'  ,     '       '     '  ^        '    '  yen 
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ven  hundred  and  fifteen,  at  a  houfe  in  France,  'Where 
two  *  perfons  of  no  finall  figure,  who  had  been  in 
great  company  that  night,  arrived  very  late.  The 
converfation  turned  on  the  events  of  the  precedent 
war,  and  the  negotiations  of  the  late  peac^.  In  the 
procefs  of  the  converfation,  one  of  them  -j-  broke 
Ipofe,  ^and  faid,  direfting  his  courfe  to  me,  "  Vous 
*'  auriez  pu  nous  ecrafer  dans  ce  tems-la :  pour* 
**  quoi  ne  Tavez-vous  pas  fait  ?'*  I  anfwered  him 
coolly,  "  Par  ce  que  dans  ce  tems-la  nous  n'avond 
*•  plus  craint  votre  puiffance/*  •  This  anecdote,  too 
trivial  for  hiftory,  may  find  it's  place  in  a  letter  j 
and  may  ferve  to  confirm  what  I  have  admitted, 
that  there  were  perfons  ev^n  in  France,  who  ex- 
pelled to  find  their  private  account  in  the  diftrefs  of 
their  country.  But  thefe  perfons  were  a  few,-  men 
of  wild  imaginations  and  (frong  paffions,  more  en- 
terpriflng  than  capable,  and  of  more  name  than  cre- 
dit. In  general,  the  endeavors  of  Lewis  the  four-* 
teenth,  and  the  factifices  he  offered  to  make  in  or^ 
der  to  obtain  a  peace,  had  attached  his  people  mora 
th^n  ever  to  him :  andif  Lewis  had  determined  not 
to  go  any  farther  than  he  had  offered  at  Gertruyden- 
berg,  in  abandoning  his  grandfon,  the  French  na- 
tion would  not  have  abandoned  him. 

•  But  to  refume  what  I  have  faid  or  hinted  alrea- 
dy ;  the  neceffary  confequences  of  protracting  the 
war  in  order  to  dethrone  Philip,  from  the  year  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eleven  inclufively, 
could  be  no  other  than  thefe :  our  defign  of  pene- 
trating into  France  might  have  been  defeated,  and 
have  become  fatal  to  us  by  a  reverfe  of  fortune  t'our 
firft  fuccefs  might  not  have  obliged  the  French  to 
fubmit}  and  we  might  have  had  France  to  conquer, 

*  The  dukes  de  La  Fiuillaok  and  Moktemar.    ' 
t  LaFeujlla^)!.  ., 
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after  we  had  foiled  in  our  fir  (I  attempt  to  conquer 
Spain,  and  even  in  order  ^  proceed  to  a  fecond : 
the  French  might  have  fubmitted,  and  the  Spa- 
niards not;  and  whilft  the  former  had  been  employed 
to  force  the  latter,  accortling  to  the  fcheme  of  the 
iallies }    or  whilft,  Uhe   latter  fubniitting  likewife, 
Philip  had  evacuated  Spain,  the  high  allies  might 
have  gone  together  by  the  ears  about  dividing  th^ 
fpoil,  and  difpofing  of  the  crown  pf  Spain.     To  . 
thefe  iffues  were  things  brought  by  protrafting  the 
war ;  by  refufmg  to  ipake  peace,  on  the  principles 
of  the  grand  alliance  at  worft,  in  one  thoufand  fe- 
•ven  hundred  and  fix ;  and  by  refufmg  to  grant  it, 
even  on  thofe  of  the  new  plan,  in  one  thoufand  fe^ 
ven  hundred  and  ten.     Such  contingent  events  as  I 
have  mentioned  ftood  in  profpeft  before  us.     The 
end  of  the  war  was  removed  put  of  fight  j  and  they, 
who  clamored  rather  than  argued  for  the  continua- 
tion of  it,  contented  themfelves  to  affirm,  that  France 
was  not  enough  reduced,  and  that  no  p^ace  ought  * 
to  be  made  as  long  as  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bour- 
bon remained  on  a  Spanifli  throne.     When  they 
would  think  Ffance  enough  reduced,  it  was  impof- 
fible  ib  guefs.     Whether  they  Intended  to  joiri  the 
Imperial  and  Spanifli  crowns  pn  the  head  of  Charles, 
who  had  declared  his  irrevocable  refolution  to  con- 
tinue the  war  till  the  conditions  infifted  iipon  at 
Gertruydenberg  were  obtained :  whether  tney  in- 
tended  to  beftow  Spain  and  the  Indies  on  fpme  other 
prince ;  and  how  this  great  alteration  in  their  own 
plan  fliould  be  effefted  by  common  confenl :  how 
poffeflion  ftiQuld  be  given  to  Charles,  or  any  other 
prince,  not  only  of  Spain  buc  of  all  the  Spanifli  do- 
minions out  of  Europe,  where  the  attachment  to 
Philip  was  at  leafl:  as  ftrong  as  in  Caftile,  and  where 
it  would  not  be  fo  eafy,  the  diftance  and  extent  of 
(hefe  dominion^  confidered,  to  oblige  the  Spaniards 
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fo  fubmit  to  another  government :  Th^fe  pomiCi 
^nd  many  more  equally  neceiTary  to  be  determined, 
^nd  equally  difficult  to  prepare,  were  neither  deter^ 
mined  nor  prepared ;  fo  that  we  were  reduced  to 
carry  on  the  war  after  the  death  of  the  emperor  Jo- 
fcph,  without  any  pofitiye  fcheme  agreed  to,  as  th^ 
fcneme  of  the  future  peacp,  by  the  alliej,  That  of 
the  grand  alliance  we  had  loQg  before  renounced^ 
That  of  the  new  plan  was  become  ineligible ;  and, 
if  it  had  been  eUgible,  it  would  have  been  imprafti; 
icable,  becaufe  of  the  diyifipri  it  would  have  creiated 
^mong  the  allies  themfel ves ;  feveral  of  whom  woiiI4 
pot  have  cpnfented,  notwithftanding  his  irrevocable 
refplution,  that  the  emperor  fhpuld  be  king  of  Spain. 
I  know  not  what  part  the  protrafters  of  th^  war,  iii 
the  depth  pf  their  policy  intended  tp  take.  -Our  na-  ^ 
jion  had  contributed,  and  afted  fo  long  under  the  ^ 
direflion  q[  fheir  councils,  for  thp  grandeur  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  like  one  of  the  hereditary  king-: 
doms  ufurped  by  that  family,  that  it  is  lawful  tq 
think  their  intention  plight  be  tp  unite  the  Imperial 
and  Spanifli  crowns.  But  I  rather  think  they  had 
no  very  determinate  view,  beyond  that  of  continu- 
ing the  war  as  long  as  thpy  could.  The  late  lord 
Oxford  told  me,  that  my  terd  Somers  bping  preffed, 
I  know  not  on  what  occafiqn  nor  by  whom,  on  the 
un^eceflary  and  ruinous  •  continuation  of  ^hewar; 
inftead  of  giving  reafons  to  (hew  the  neceffity  of  iti 
contented  himfejf  to  reply,  thc^t  he  had  been  bred  up 
in  a  hatred  of  France.  This  W2^s  $  ftrange  ireply  foir 
a  wife  man :  and  yet  1  know  not  whether  he  could 
have  given  a  better  then,  of  whether  any  of  his  pi^r 
pils  could  giye  a  better  now. 

The  whig  party  in  general  acquired  gre^t  and  juft 
popularity,  in  the  reign  of  our  Charles  the  fecpnd, 
by  the  clamor  they  raifed  againft  the  cpnduft  of  that 
prince  in  foreign  affairs.    They  who.  fucceeded  tq 
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(ftie  name  rather  than  the  principles  of  this  party, 
after  the  revolutipp,  and  whp  have  had  the  admini- 
ftra^ionjDf  the  goyemmejat;  in  their  hands  with  very 
little/interruption  ever  finc^,  pretending  to  aft  oij 
the  famp  principle,  have  run  int9  ^^  extreme  as  vi- 
cious and  as  contrary  to  aU  the  rules  of  good  policy^ 
as  that  which  their  predeceflbrs  exclaimed  againft. 
The  old  whigs  complained  of  the  inglorious  figur? 
we  made,  whilft  our  court  was  the  bubble,  and  our 
king  the  penfioner  of  France :  and  infifted  that  tha 
growing  arabitipn  and  power  of  L^wis  the  fourteenth 
ihould  be  oppofed  in  time.  The  mpdern  whigs 
boafted,  and  ftill  boaft,  of  the  glorious  figure  we 
made,  whilil  we  reduced  ovirfelves,  by  their  coun- 
cils, and  under  their  adn^iniftrations,  tp  be  the  bub- 
bles of  OUT  penfioners,  th^t  is  of  our  allies :  ana 
>whilft  we  pe^fured  our  efforts  in  war,,  aiid  the  cour 
tin  nation  of  them,  without  any  regard  to  the  inte? 
refts  and  abilities  of  our  own  country,  without  a  jufl: 
and  fober  regard,  fuch  an  one  as  contemplates  bb- 
jefts  in  their  true  light  and  fees  them  in  their  true 
magnitude,  to  the  general  fyftem  of  power  In  Eu- 
rope ;  and,  in  ihort,  ^itl|  a  principal  regard 
jnerely  to  particular  interefts  at  home  apd  abroad^ 
I  fay  at  home  and  abroad;  becaiife  it  is  not 
lefs  true,  that  fhey  have  (acrificed  the  wealth 
of  their  country  to  the  forming  and  maintaining  ^ 
party  at  home,  than  they  have  done  fo  to  the  fornv 
mg  and  maintaining^  beyond  alJ  pretences  of  ne* 
cefiity,  allianpes  abroad,  ,Thefe  general  affertions 
may  be  e*afily  juftified  without  having  recourfe  to 
private  anecdotes,  as  your  lordfiiip  will  find  wheri 
you  confider  th^  whole  feries  of  our  conduct  in  the 
two  wars ;  in  that  which  preceded,  and  that  which 
fucceeded  immediately  the  beginning  of  the  prpfent 
century,  but  above  all  in  the  laft  of  them.  In  the 
^dminiftrations  that  preceded  the  revolution,  trade 
'     "  had 
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had  flori(h)ed,  and  our  nation  had  grown  opuleat ': 
but  the  general  intereft  of  Europe  had  been  too  much 
ncgleSed  by  us ;  and  flavery,  under  the  umbrage 
of  prerogative,  had  been  well-nigh  eftabliflied  among 
us.  In  tbofe  that  have  followed,  taxes  upon  taxes, 
and  debts  upon  debts,  have  been  perpetually  accu* 
mutated,  till  a  fmall  number  of  families  have  grown 
into  iramenfe  wealth,  arid  national  beggary  has  been 
brought  upoh  us ;  under  the  fpeciouS  pretences  of 
fupporting  a  common  caufe  againft  France,  reducing 
her  exorbitant  power,  and  poifing  that  of  Europe 
more  equally  in  the  public  balance ;  laudable  der 
fig^s  no  doubt,  as  far  as  they  were  real.  But  fuch  as, 
being  converted  into  mere  pretences,  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  much  evil ;  fome  of  which  we  feel  and 
have  long  felt,  ahd  fome  will  extend  its  confequences 
to  our  lateft  pofterity.  The  reign  of  prerogative 
was  fhort :  and  the  evils  and  the  dangers,  to  which 
we  wxre  expofed  by  it,  ended  with  it.  But  the 
reign  of  falfe  and  fquandering  policy  has  lafted  long, 
it  lafts  ftill,  and  will  finally  complete  our  ruin.  Beg- 
gary has  been  the  confequence  of  flavery  in  fome 
countries ;  flavery  will.be  probably  the  cenfequence  ' 
of  beggary  in  ours ;  and  if  It  is  fo,  we  know  at  whofe 
door  to  lay  it.  If  we  had  finiflied  the  war  in  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fix,  we  ftiould  have  re-, 
conciled,  like  a  wife  people,  our  foreign  and  our 
domeftic  interefts  as  nearly  as  poflible ;  \ye  fliould 
have  fecured  the  former  fufficiently,  and  not  have 
facrificed  the  latter  as  entirely  as  we  did  by,  the  pro- 
fecution  of  the  war  afterwards.  You  will  not  be  able 
to  fee  without  aftonifliment,  how  the  charge  of  the 
war  increafed  yearly  upon  us  from  the  beginning  of 
it ;  nor  how  immenfe  a  fum  we  paid  in  the  courfe 
of  it  to  fupply  the  deficiencies  of  our  confederates, 
Yoiir  aftoniftiraent,  and  indignation  too,, will  in- 
creafe  when  you  come  to  cotopare  the  progrefs  that 
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tras  made  from  the  year  one  thoufajid  feven  hundred 
and  fix  exclufively,  with  the  expence  of  more  than' 
thirty  millions,  I  do  not  exaggerate  tho'  I  write 
upon  memory,  that  this  progrefs  coft  us  to  the  year 
one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eleven  inclufively. 
Upon  this  view  your  lordftiip  will  be  perfuaded  that 
it  was  high  time  to  taKe  jthe  refolution  of  making 
peace,  when  the  queen  thought  fit  to  change  her 
miniftry  towards  the  end^  of  the  year  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  ten.  It  was  high  time  indeed  to 
fave  our  country  from  abfolute  infolvency  and  bank- 
ruptcy,  by  putting  an  end  to  a  fcheme  of  condud, 
which  the  prejudices  of  a  party,  the  whimfy  of  fome 
particular  men,  the  private  inteteft  of  more,  and  the 
ambition  and  avarice  of  our  allies  who  had  been  in- 
vited as  it  were  to  a  fcran^Ie  by  the  preliminaries  of 
one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  nine,  alone  main- 
tained. The  perfons  therefore,  who  came  into 
power  at  this  time,  hearkened,  and  they  did  well 
to  hearken,  to  the  firft  overtures  that  were  made' 
them.  The  difpofition  of  their  enemies  invited  thenl* 
to  do  fo,  but  that  of  their  friends,  and  that  of  a 
party  at  home  who  had  nurfed,  and  been  nurfed  by 
the  war,  might  have  deterred  them  from  it ;  for  the 
difficulties  and  dangers,  to  which  they  rauft  be  ex- 
pofed  in  carrying  forward  this  great  work,  could  ef- 
cape  none  of  them.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  it  may  be 
allowed  me  to  fay,  that  they  did  not  efcape  me :  and 
that  I  forefaw,  as  contingent  but  not  improbable 
events,  a  good  part  of  what  has  happened  to  me 
fince.  Tho*  it  was  a  duty  therefore  that  wc  owed" 
to  pur  couiitny,  to  deliver  her  from  the  neceflity  of 
bearing  any  longer  fo  unequal  a  part  in  fo  unnecef- 
fary  a  war,  yet  was  there  fome  degree  of  merit  in 
performing  it.  I  think  fo  fl:rongly  in  this  manner,' 
I  am  fo  incorrigible,  my  lord,  that  if  I  could  be 
placed  in  the  fam?  circumftaaces  again,  I  would  take- 
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the  faioje  r^o]tttlon»  and  ^Q,  the  faioe  part.  Ag§ 
sold  expierieace  might  enajbje  me  to  ^d  with  mori: 
glbiliry,  and  greater  fkiJ];  but  all  Thave  fuffiered 
fince  the  deaitt)  of  the  queen  ibould  not  hjnxLer  mc 
froqi  ading.  Notwitbilanding  thi^^  I  ihaU  not  he 
furpriied  if  yon  think  that  the  peace  6f  Utrecht  wa^ 
not  anfwerable  to  the  fuccef$  of  the  war,  nor  to  tha 
efforts  noade  in  it.  I  think  fo  mylielf^  iuid  hav^  air 
ways  owned,  even  when  it  w^s  'majdng  a^d  made^ 
that  I  thought  fo.  Since  we  had  cpnunitted  a  fuc* 
cefsfnl  foUy,  we  onght  tQ  have  reaped  n>pre  advan- 
tage from  it  than  we  did :  and.  whether  ye  hid  le£t 
Phalip,  or  placed  another  prmce  on  the  throne  of 
Spain,  wc  ought  to'  liav|s  reduce^  the  pow^  of 
France,  and  to  have  ftrengbthened  her  neighbors,^ 
much  mpre  than  we  did,  Wjt  o.ught  ip  feave  r^e- 
duced  h^r  power  for  gen^ations  tp  come,  and  no||: 
to  have  contented  ourieIv«$  with  a  n^ofijienUry  re* 
dudion  of  it  France  was  e:diaufted  tp  ^  gr^at  d^gxee 
of  men  ^d  money,  and  her  goTernment  had  no 
credit }  hm  they,  whp.  took  this  for  a  fiif^ci^nt  re-^ 
dudion  pf  her  power,  jook^  biit  a  Uttle  way  b^r^ 
tlxem,  and  reafoned  too  fuperfidajly.  Several  fucli 
the^e  were  howevef }  for  i^^  it  has  been  faid^  tha^ 
there  is  no  extravagancy  which  fbme  philofopher  or. 
other  has  not  maintained.,  fo  youj*  j^xperience,  young 
as  you  are,  muft  have  ihewn  yoij,  that  there  is  no 
abfurd  extreme,  into  which  our  paxty-politiidws  of 
Gr^t  Britain  are  not  prone  to  fall,  concerioing  the 
fiate  and  condud  of  public  affairs.  Rut  if  France 
"was  exhaufted ;  fo  were  we,  and  fo  were  thp  Dutch- 
Faminje  rendered  her  condition  much  joiore  mUejra- 
Ue  than  aurs,  at  one  tin],e,  in  appearance  and  in 
reality  too.  But  aS  foon  as  this  accident^  that  had 
diftreffed  the  French  and  frightened  Lewis  the  four- 
teemh  ta  the  utnioft  degree,  and  the  immediatci 
confeijueiices  o(  it  were  over^  it  was  obvious  toob- 
•  '  ferve. 
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ftfirve,  tiio*  few  made  the  obfert'ation,  that  Whiffl 
tee  Xvete  uriable  to  rdfe  ift  a  year,  by  fome  TniFlions 
at  leaft,  the  expences  of  ^he  year,  the  French  were 
trilling  and  able  to  bear  the  impdfition  of  the  lenth, 
over  aad  above  all  the  other  taxes  that  had  been  laid 
ti^on  theni,  iTris  obfervation  had  the  weight  it  dd-  ' 
ferved  ;  kttd  ifurely  ft  deferred  to  have  fome  among-' 
thqfe  who  made  it,  at  the  time  fpoketi  of,  Ttnd  who 
did  fiot  think  that  the  war  Was  to  be  continued  as 
long  a^  a  parliament  could  be  'prevailed!  on  to  rote 
money.  But  fuppofifig  it  to  have  defefved  none, 
fuppofing  the  power  of  France  to  have  beeii  tedticed 
as  lo^  asr  you  pleafe^  with  refpeQ:  to  her  Jn*^ard ' 
flate }  yet  ftill  f  affirm,*  that  fuch  a  reduction  could 
hot  be  permanent,  and  was  not  therefore  fufficient^ 
"Whoever  fcnoWs  the  nature  of  her  gorernnient,  the  / 
temper  of  her  people,  and  the  natural  advantages, 
fhe  hsfs  iti  commerce  over  all  the  nations  that  fur- 
fourtd  her,  knows  that  an  arbitrary  govemmeni, 
and  the  temper  of  her  people  enable  bet  on  particu^ 
kr  occafions  to  throw  off  a*  load  ©f  debt  mtfch  more 
ejifily,  and  with  confequences  much  lefs  to  be  feared,- 
than  any  of  her  neighbors  can :  that  altho'  in  thegc- 
fteral  cOurfe  of  thingsr,  trade  be  crainped  and  indut 
fry  vexed  by  this  arbitrary  governmerit,  yet  neither 
one  nor  the  other  is  opprefled  j  and  the  terhpet*  of 
the  people,  and  the  natural  advantages  of  the  cbuii- 
fry^  afe  fUch,  that  how  great  foever  her  diltrefs  b^ 
at  any  point  of  time,  twenty  years  of  tranquillity 
fuffice  to  te-eftablifh  her  affairs,  and  to  enrich  her 
again  at  the  expetice  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 
If  any  one  dotibts  of  this,  let  him  confidef  the  cbn* 
dition  m  which  this  kingdom  yfs^  left  by  L^wis  the 
fourteenth ;  the  ftrange  pranks  the  late  duke  of  Or^ 
leans  played,  during  his  regency  and  adminiftrafion, 
with  the  whole  fyftem  of  public  revenue,  Nand  private 
j)roperty ;  and  then  l^c  him  tell  himfelf,  that  the  re- 
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venues  of  France,  the  tenth  taken  offy  exceed  all 
the  expences  of  her  government  by  many  millions 
of  livres  already,  and  will,  exceed  them  by  many 
more  in  another  year. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  my  lord,  the  low  and 
exhaufted  ftate  to  which  France  was  reduced,  by  the 
laft  great  war,  was  but  a  momentary  redudion  of 
her  power  ;  and  whatever  real  and  more  lafting  re- 
du&ioii  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  brought  about  in  tome 
inftances,  it  was  not  fufficient.  The  power  of  France 
would  not  have  appeared  as  great  as  it  did,  when 
England  and  Holland  armed  themfelves  and  armed 
all  Germany  againft  her,  if  fhe  had  laiii  as  open  to 
the  invafions  of  her  enemies,  as  her  enemies  lay  to 
her's.     Her  inward  ftrength  was  great ;  but  the 
ftrength  of  thofe  frontiers  which  Lewis  the  four- 
teenth was  almoft  forty  years  in  forming,  and  which 
the  folly  of  all  his  neighbors  in  their  turns  fufiered 
him  to  form,  made  this  ftrength  as  formidable  as  it 
became.     The  true  reduftion   of  the  exorbitant 
power  of  France,  I  take  no  notice  of  chimerical 
projefts  about  changing  her  government,  confifted 
therefore  in  difarming  her  frontiers,  and  fortifying 
.  the  barriers  againft  her,  by  the  ceflion  and  demoli- 
tion of  many  more  places  than  Ihe  yielded  up  at 
Utrecht;  but  not  of  more  fhe  might  have  been 
obliged  to  facrifice  to  her  own  immediate  relief,  and 
to  the  future  fecurity  of  her  neighbors.     That  fhe 
was  not  obliged  to  make  thefe  facrifices,  I  affirm, 
was  owing  folely  to  thofe  who  oppofed  the  peace : . 
and  I  am  willing  to  put  my  whole  credit  with'  your 
lordflup^  land  the  whole  merits  of  a  caufe  that  has 
.  been  fo  much  contefted,  on  this  iflue.     I  fay  a  caufe 
that  has  been  fo  much  contefted ;  for  in  truth,  I 
think,  it  is  no  longer  a  doubt  any  where,*  except  in 
Britiih  pamphlet^,   whether  the  conduft  of  thofe 
who  neither  declined  treating,  as  was  done  in  one 
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thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fix  ;  nor  pretended  to 
treat  without  a  defigri  of  concluding,  as  was  done 
in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and.  nine  and  ten, 
but  carried  the  great  work  of  the  peace  forward  to 
its  confummation ;  or  the  conduft  of  thofe  who  op- 
pofed  this  work  in  every  ftep  of  its  progrefs,  faved 
the  power  of  France  from  a  greater  arid  a  fufficierit 
reduftion  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.     The  very  minif- 
.    ters  who  were  employed  in  this  fatal  oppoficion,  are 
obliged  to  confefs  this  truth.  How  (hould  they  deny 
it  ?  Thofe  of  Vienna  may  complain  that  the  emperor 
had  not  the  entire  Spanifh  monarchy,  or  thofe  of 
Holland  that  the  States  were  not  made  raafters  di- 
xeftly  and  indiredlly  of  the  whole  Low  Countries. 
But  neither  they,  nor  any,  one  elfe  that  has  any  fenfe 
of  fhame  about  him,  can  deny  that  the  late  queen, 
4ho*  flie  was  refolvcd  to  treat  becaufe  fhe  was  refolv- 
ed  to  ^nifli  the  war,  yet  was  to  the  utmoft  degree 
defirous  to  treat  in  a  perfeft  union  with  her  allies, 
and  to  procure  them  all  the.  reafonable  terms  they 
could  expeft ;  and  much  better  than  thofe  they  re* 
duced  thcmfelves  to  the  neceffity  of  accepting,  J>y 
endeavoring  to  wreft  the  negotiation  out  of  her 
hands.     The  difunion  of  the  allies  gave  France  the  - 
advantages  (he  improved.  The  fole  queftion  is,  Who 
caufed  this  difunion  ?  and  that  will  be  eafily  decided 
by  every  impartial  man,^  who  informs  himfelf  care- 
fully of  the  public  anecdotes  of  that  time.  ^  If  the 
private  apecdojtes  were  to  be  laid  open  as  well  as 
thofe,  and  I  think  it  almod  time  they  ihould,  the 
whole  monftrous  fcene  would  iippear,  and  fliock  the 
ey^  of  every  honeft  man,     I  do  not  intend  to  de- 
fcend  into  many  particulars  at  this,  time  ;  but  when- 
ever I,  or  any  other  perfon  as  well  informed  as  I, 
(hall  defcend  into  a  full  dedudion  of  fuch  particu- 
lars, it   will  become  undeniably  evident,  that  the 
saait  violent  oppofition  imaginable,  carried  on  by 
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ihe  Cermahs  and  the  I)utch  in  league  with  a  pihf  ^ 
in  Britain,  began  as  fooi>  a$  the  firft  overtures  were 
made  to  the  queeii ;  b^oie  fhe  had  to  niuch  as  be* 
g^n  to  treat :  and  ws^  therefore  an  oppofition  not 
to  this  or  that  plan  j6f  treaty,  but  in  truth  to  alt 
treaty;  and  efpecially'to  one  wherein Greait Btitainl 
took  the  lead,  oy  was  to  have  any  particular  adran-^ 
tage.    That  the  Imp^rialifts  meant  no  treaty,  unle& 
a  preliminary  ^nd  i(hpra£ticabie  condition  of  it  was 
to  fet  the  crown  of  Spain  on  the  emperor's  head^ 
will  appear  from  this ; .  that  prince  Eugene,  whca 
he  came  into  England,  long  after  the  death  of  Jofeph 
Und  elevation  of  Charles,  upon  ah  errand  moft  un- 
worthy of  fo  great  a  man,  treated  always  o^  this; 
fuppofition :   and  I  remember  with  how  much  in-- 
^ard  impatience  1  affiflied  at  confertoces  held  with 
him  concerning  quotas  for  renewing  the  war  ift 
Spain,  ill  the  tery  famie  robm,    at  the  Cockpit, 
where  the  queen^s  minifters  had  been  told  in  pkdn 
terms,  a  little  before,  by  thofe  of  other  allies^  "  that 
"  theii'^niaftets  would  not  confent  that  the  Imperial 
"  ahdSpanifh  cro'wns  Ihould  unite  on  the  fame  head." 
Tnat  the  liutch  were  not  averfe  to  •  all  treaty,  but 
meint  none  wherein  Great  Britain  was  to  have  any 
particular  advantage,  will  appear  from  this  5  that 
their  minifter  declared  himfelf  ready  and  authorifed 
to  ftop  the  oppofition  made  to  the  queen's  meafuTesy 
by  prefenting  a  memorial,  wherein  he  Would  declare,* 
«'  that  his  matters  entered  into"  them,  and  were  re* 
**  foived  not  to  contfiiue  the  War  for  the  recovery  of 
*^  Spain,  provided  the  queeni  would  confent  tfeat  they 
*«  fliould  garf ifori  Gibraltar  and  Portdiahon  joindy 
*<  with  us,  and  (hare  equally  the  Afliento,  the  Sosath 
*«  Sea  fliJp,  and  whs^^tever  fliould  be  granted  by  che 
,  *«  Spaniards  to  the  queen  and  her  fubjtfts/*     That 
the  whigs  engaged  in  this  league  with  foreign  powers 
againft  their  country,  as  well  as  their  queen,  ^nd 
i  wHtt 
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with  a  phrenfy  more  unaccountable  than  that  which 
made  and  maintained  the  folemn  league  and  cove- 
nant formerly,  will  appear  from  this ;  that,  their  at- 
tempts were  direifted  not  only  to  wreft  the  negotia- 
tions out  of  the  queen's  hands,  but  to  oblige  their 
country  to  carry  on  the  war,  on  the  fame  unequal 
foot  that  had  coft  her  already  about  twenty  millions 
more  than  (he  ought  to  have  contributed  to  it.  For 
they  not  only  continued  to  abet  the  emperor,  whofe 
inabiliry  tofupply  his  quota  was  confeffed;  but  the 
Dutch  likewife,  after  the  States  had  refufed  to  ratify 
the  treaty  their  minifler  figned  at  London  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  one  choufand  feven  hundred  and 
eleven,  and  by  which  the  queen  united  herfelf  more 
clofely  than  ever  to  them ;  engaging  to  purfue  the 
war,  to  conclude  the  peace,  and  to  guaranty  it, 
when  concluded,  jointly  with  them ;  **  provided 
"  they  would  keep  the  engagements  they  had  taken 
**  with  her,  and  the  conditions  of  proportionate 
"  expence  under  which  our  nation  had  entered  into 
**  the  war/'  Upon  fuch  fchemes  as  thefe  was  the 
oppofition  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  carriied  on  :  and 
the  means  employed,  and  the  means  projefted  to  be 
employed,  were  worthy  of  fuch  fchemes )  open, 
direft,  and  indecent  defiance  of  legal  authority,  fe- 
cret  confpiracies  againft  the  ftate,  and  bafe  machi- 
nations againft  particular  men,  who  had  no  other 
crime  than  that  of  endeavoring  to  conclude  a  war, 
under  the  authority  of  the  queen,  which  a  party  in 
the  nation  endeavored  to  prolong  againft  her  autho- 
rity. Had  the  good  policy  of  concluding  the  war 
been  doubtful,  it  was  certainly  as  lawful  for  thofe, 
who  thought  it  good,  to  advife  it,  as  it  had  been 
for  thofe  who  thought  it  bad,  to  advife  the  con- 
trary: and  the  decifion  of  the  fovereign  on  th^ 
throne  ought  to  have  terminated  the  conteft.  But 
he  wbp  bad  judged  by  the  appearances  of  things  on 
Vol.  n.  H  h  one 
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one  fide,  at  that  time,  would  have  been  apt  to  thinks 
that  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  or  to  Magna  Charta, 
was  the  fame  thing ;  that  the  queen  on  the  thione 
had  no  right  to  govern  independently  of  her  f\|ccef- 
*for  ;  nor  any  of  her  fubjefts  a  right  to  adminifter 
the  government  under  her,  tho*  called  to  it  by  her, 
except  thofe  whom  fhe  had  thought  fit  to  lay  afide. 
Extravagant  as  thefe  principles  are,  no  other  could 
juftify  the  conduA  held  at  that  time  by  thofe  who 
oppofed  the  peace :  and  as  I  f^id  juft  now,  that  the 
phrenfy  of  this  league  was  more  unaccountable  than 
that  of  the  folcmn  league  and  covenant,  I  might 
have  added,  that  it  was  not  very  many  degrees  lefs 
criminal.  Some  of  thofe,  who  charged  the  queen^s 
miniftersj  after  her  death,  with  imaginary  treafons, 
had  been  guilty  during  her  life  of  real  treafons : 
and  I  can  compare  the  foHy  and  viotence  of  the  fpi- 
rit  that  prevailed  at  that  time,  both  before  the  coii- 
clufion  of  the  pcace^  and,  uinler  pretence  of  danger 
to  the  fucceffion,  after  it,  to  nothing  more  nearly 
than  to  the  folly  and  violence  of  the  fpirit  that  feifed' 
the  tories  foon  after  the  acceflion  of  George  the  firft.. 
The  latter  indeed,  which  was  provoked  by  unju/l 
and  impolitic  ^erfecutJoU)  broke  out  in  open  rebel- 
lion. Th^  former  might  have  done  fo,  if  the  queen 
Iiad  lived  a  little  longer.     But  to  return. 

The  obiflinate  adherence  of  thi^  Dutch  to  this 
league,  in  oppofition  to  the  queen,  rendered  the 
conferences  of  Utrecht,  when  they  were  opened,  no 
better  than  mock  conferences.  Had  the  men  who 
governed  that  commonvveahh  been  wife  and  honeft 
enough  to  unite,  at  leaft  then,  cordially  with  the 
queen,  and,  fince  they  could  not  hinder  a  coagrefs, 
to  aft  in  concert  with  her  in  it ;  we  fhould  have,  been 
ftill  in  time  to  maintain  a  fufficient  union  among  the 
allies,  and  a  fufficient  fupcriority  over  the  French. 
Ail  the  fpecific  demands  that  the  former  made,  as 
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well  as  tho  Dutch  thcmfelves,  either  to  mcijmb^ 
the  negotiatipn,  or  to  have  in  referve,  according  to 
the  artifice  ufually  employed  onfuch  occafion?,  cer- 
tain points  from  which  to  depart  in  the  courfe  of  it 
with  advantage,  would  not  have  been  obtained:  bm 
all  th€  eflential  demands,  all  in  particular  that  were 
really  neceffary  to  fecure  the  barriers  in  the  Low 
Gountries  and  of  the  four  circles  againft  France, 
would  have  been  fo,  '  For  France  muft  have  con- 
tinued, in  this  cafe,  rather  to  fue  for  peace,  thaxi 
to  treat  on  an  equal  foot.    The  firft  dauphin,  fon 
of  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  died  feveral  months  before 
this  congrefs  began :  the  fecond  dauphin,  his  grand- 
fon,  and  the  wife  and  the  eldeft  fon  of  this  prince, 
died,  foon  after  it  began,  of  the  fame  unknown 
diftemper,  and  were  buried  together  in  the  fame 
grave.     Such  family  misfortunes,  following  a  1(  njj 
feries  of  national  misfortunes,  made  the  old  king, 
tho*  he  bore  them  with  much  feeming  magnanimity, 
defirous  to  get  out  of  the  war  2t  any  tolerable  rate, 
that  he  might  not  run  the  rifque  of  leaving  a  child 
of  five  years  old,  the  prefent  king,  engaged  in  it. 
The  queen  did  all  that  wa^  morally  poffible,  except 
giving  up  her  honor  in  the  negotiation,  and  the  in- 
terefts  of  her  fubjefts  in  the  conditions  of  peaee,  to 
procure  this  union  with  the  States  General.    But  all 
fhe  could  do  was  vain  ;  and  the  fame  phrenfyihat 
had  hindered  the  Dutch  from  improving  to  their  and 
to  the  common  advantage  the  public  misfortunes  of 
France,  hindered  them  from  improving  to  the  lame 
purpofes  the  private  misfortunes  of  the  houfe  of 
Bout;bon.     They  continued  to  flatter  themfelves  that 
they  (hoiild  force  the  queen  out  of  her  meafures,  by 
their  intrigues  with  the  party  in  Britain  who  op^ 
pofed  thefe  meafures,  and  even  raife  an  infurredion 
againft  her.    But  thefe  intrigues,  and  thofe  of  prince 
Eugene,  were  knpwn  and  difappointed ;  and  mon«> 
H  h  2  fieur 
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fleuT  Buys  had  the  mortification  to  he  reproached 
\vith  them  publicly,  when  he  came  to  take  leav.e  of 
the  lords  of  the  council,  by  the  earl  of  Oxford ; 
who  entered  into  many  particulars  that  could  liot  be 
denied,  of  the  private  tranfaftions  of  this  fort,  to 
which  Buys  had  been  a  party,  in  compliance  with 
his  inftrudions,  and,  as  I  believe,  much  againft  his 
own  fenfe  and  inclinations.  As  the  feafon  for 
taking  the  field  advanced,  the  league  propofed  to 
defeat  the  fuccefs  of  the  congrefs  by  the  events  of  the 
campaign.  But  inftead  of  defeating  the  fuccefs  of 
the  congrefs,  the  events  of  the  campaign  ferved  only 
to  turn  this  fuccefs  in  favor  of  France.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  the  queen,  and  the  States,  in 
concert,  might  have  given  the  law  to  friend  and  foe, 
with  great  advantage  to  the  former ;  and  with  fuch 
a  detriment  to  the  latter,  as  the  caufes  of  the  war 
rendered  juft,  the  events  of  it  reafonable,  and  the 
objefts  of  it  neceffary.  At  the  end  of  the  year, ,  the 
allies  were  no  longer  in  a  (late  of  giving,  nor  the 
Freiich  of  receiving  the  law ;  and  the  Dutch  had  re- 
courfc  to  the  queen's  good  offices,  when  they  could 
oppofe  and  durft  infult  her  no  longer.  Even  then, 
thefe  ofSces  were  employed  with  zeal,  and  with 
fome  effeft,  for  them. 

Thus  the  war  ended,  much  more  favorably  to 
France  than  fhe  qxpefted,  or  they  who  put  an  end 
to  it  defigned.  The  queen  would  have  humbled 
and  weakened  this  power.  The  allies  who  oppofed 
her  would  have  crufhed  it,  and  have  raifed  another 
as  exorbitant  on  the  ruins  of  it.  Neither  one  nor 
the  other  fucceeded,  and  they  who  meant  to  ruin 
the  French  power  preferved  it,  by  oppofing  thofe 
who  meant  to  reduce  it. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  the  events  of  the  year  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  twelve,  and  the  deci- 
five  turn  they  gave  to  the  negotiations  in  favor  of 
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Fraace,  give  me  leave. to  fay  fomethi^g  more  en  this 
fubject     You  will  find  that  I  (hall  do  fo  with  much 
impartiality.     The  difaftrous  events  of  thi«  cam- 
paign in  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  confequcnces 
of  them,  have  been  imputed  to  the  reparation  of  the 
Britifli  troops  from  the  army  of  the  allies.     The  cla- 
xnor  againil  this  meafure  wks  great  at  that  time,  and 
the  prejudices  which  this  clamor  raifed  are  great  dill 
among  fome  men.     But  as  clamor  raifed  thefe  preju- 
dices, other  prejudices  gave  birth  to  this  clamor . 
and  it  is  no  wonder  they  fhould  do  fo  among  per- 
fons  bent  on  continuing  -the  war  ^  fmce  I  own  very 
freely,  that  when  the  firft  ftep  that  led  to  this  fepa- 
ration  came  to  my  knowledge,  which  wa3  not  an 
hour,  by  the  way,  before  I  writ  by  the  queen's  or- 
der to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  in  the  very  words  in 
which  the  order  was  advifed  and  given,  "  that  he 
"  fhould  not  engage  in  any  fiege,  nor  hazard  a  bat- 
**  tie,  till  further  order,**  I  was  furprifed  and  hurt. 
So  much,  that  if  I  had  had  an  opportunity  of  fpeak- 
ing  in  private  to  the  queen,  after  I  had  received 
xnonfieur  De  Torcy's  letter  to  me  on  the  fubjeft,  - 
;and  before  fhe  went  into  the  council,  I  fhould  have 
fpoken  to  her,  I  think,  in  the  firfl  heat,  againfl  it. 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  flep  was.  juftifiable 
at  that  point  of  time  in  every  refpeft,  and  therefore 
,  that  the  confequences  are  to  be  charged  to  the  ac- 
count of  thofe  who  drew  them  on  themfclves,  not  to 
the  account  of  the  queen,  nor  of  the  minifter  who 
advifed  her.     The  ftep  was  juftifiable  to  t*he  allies 
furely,  fmce  the  queen  took  no  more  upon  her,  no 
pot  fo  much  by  far,  in  qiaking  it,  as  many  of  them 
had  done  by  fufpending,  or  endangering,  or  defeat- 
.  Jng  operations  in  the  heat  of  the  war,  when  they 
.declined  to  fend  their  troops,  or  delayed  the  march 
of  thein,  or  neglefted  the  preparations  they  were 
obliged  to  make,  on  the  molt  frivolous  pretences. 
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Your  lordfhip  will  find  ih  the  courfe  of  your  enquJ- 
tie^many  particular  inftances  of  what  is  here  pointed 
cut  in  general.  But  I  cannot  help  defcending  into 
-fome  few  of  thofe  that  regard  the  emperor  and  the 
States  General,  who  cried  the  loudeft  and  with  the 
moft  efFeft,  tho'  they  had  the  leaft  reafon,  on  ac- 
count of  their  own  conduft,  to  complain  of  the 
queen's.  With  what  face  could  the  emperor,  for 
inftance,  prefume  to  complain  of  the  orders  fent  to 
the  duke  of  Ormond  ?  I  fay  nothing  of  his  defi- 
tiencies,  jvhich  were  fo  great,  that  he  had  at  this  very 
time  little  more  than  one  regiment  that  could  be  faid 
properly  to  aft  againft  France  and  Spain  at  his  fole 
charge ;  as  I  affirmed  to  prince  Eugene  before  the 
lords  of  the  council,  and  demonftrated  upon  paper 
the  next  day.  I  fay  nothing  of  all  that  preceded  the 
year  one  thoufand  fcven  hundred  and  feven,  on 
which  I  fhould  have  much  to  fay.  But  I  defire  your 
lordfliip  only  to  confid«r,  what  you  will  find  to  have 
paflfed  after  the  famous  year  one  thoufand  feveti  hun- 
dred and  fik.  Was  it  with  the  queen^s  approbation, 
or  againft  her  will,  that  the  emperor  made  t&e 
treaty  for  the  evacuation  of  Lombardy,  and  let  out 
fo  great  a  number  of  French  regiments  time  enough 
to  recruit  themfelves  at  home,  to  march  into  Spain, 
and  to  deftroy  the  Britiih  forces  at  Almanza  ?  Was 
it  with  her  approbation,  or  againft  her  will,  that, 
inftead  of  employing  all  his  forces  and  allliis  endea- 
vors,  to  make  the  greateft  defign  of  the  whole  war, 
the  enterprife  on  Toulon,  fucceed,  he  detached 
twelve  thoufand  men  to  reduce  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, that  muft  have  fallen  of  courfe  ?  and  that  an 
opportunity  of  ruining  the  whole  maritime  force  of 
France,  and  of  ruining  or  fubduing  her  provinces  on 
^hat  fide,  was  loft,  merely  by  this  unn^ceffaty  di- 
verfion,  and  by  the  conduft  of  prifice  Eugen^, 
which  left  no  room  to  doubt  that  he  gave  occafion 
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to  this  fatal  dirappointment  on  purpofe,  and  id  con- 
cert wiA  the  court  of  Vienna  ? 

Turn  your  eyes,  my  lord,  on  the  coftduft  of  the 
States,  and  you  will  find  reafon  to  be  aftoniflied  at 
the  arrogance  of  the  men  who  gov^ned  in  them  at 
this  time,  and  who  prefumed  to  exclaim  agiainft  a 
queen  of  Great  Britain,  for  doing  what  their  depu- 
€ie«  had  done  more  than  onc«  in  that  very  country, 
and  in  the  courfe  of  that  very  war.     In  the  year  one 
thoufjmd  feven  hundred  and  twelve,  at  the  latter 
end  of  a  war,  when  conferences  for  treating  a  peace 
were  opened,  when  the  lead  fihifter  event  in  the 
field  would  take  off  from  that  fuperiority  wfcich  the 
{allies  had  in  the  cdngrefs^  and  when  the  pad  fuecefs 
of  the  war  had  already  given  them  as  much  of  this 
fuperiority  as  t'hey  want^  to  obtain  a  fafe,  advanta- 
geous, honorable,  and  lafting  peace,  the  queen  di* 
lefted  her  general  to  fufpend  till  farther  order  the 
operations  of  her  troops.     In  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  three,  in  the  beginning  of  a  war  when 
fomething  was  to  be  rifqued  or  noTucc^fs  to  be  ex- 
pefted,  and  when  the  bad  fituation  of  affairs  in  Ger*. 
many  and  Italy  required,  in  a  particular  manner, 
that  efforts  Chould  be  made  in  the  Low  Countries, 
^nd  that  the  war  (ho^ld  not  languifli  there  \yhilft  ic 
was  unfuccefsful  every   where  clfe:    the  duke  of 
Marlborough  determined  to  attack  the  French,  but . 
the  Dutch  deputies  would  not  fuffer  their  troops  to 
go  on ;  defeated  his  dcfign  in  the  very  moment  of 
its  execution,  if  I  remember  well,  and  gave  no  other 
reafon  for  their  proceeding  than  that  wt\ich  is  a  rea- 
fon againft  every  battle,   the  poffibility  of  bein^ 
beaten.     The  circuraftance  of  proximity  to  their 
frontier  was  urged,  I  know,  an3  it^was  faid,  that' 
their  provinces  would  be  expofed  to  the  incurficMis 
of  the  French  if  they  loft  the  battle.     But  befides 
pther  anfwers  to  this  vain  pretence,  it  was  obvious 
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that  th^had  ventured  battles  as  near  home  as  thii? 
would  have  been  fought,  and  that  the  way  to  re- 
move the  enemy  farther  off  was  by  aftion,  not  inac- 
tion. Upon  the  whole  matter ;  the  Dutch  deputies 
flopped  the  progrefs  of  the  confederate  army  at  this 
time,  by  exercifing  an  arbitrary  and  indepedent  au- 
thority over  the  troops  of  the  ftates.  In  one  thou- 
sand feven  hundred  and  five,  when  the  fuccefs  of 
the  preceding  campaign  ihould  have  given  them  an 
entire  confidence  in  the  duke  of-Marlborough's  con- 
duft,  when  returning  from  the  Mofelle  to  the  Low  , 
Countries,  he  began  to  make  himfelf  and  the  com- 
mon c^ufe  amends,  for  the  difappointmenc  which 
pique  and  jealoufy  in  the  prince  of  Baden,  or  ufual 
Soth  and  negligence  in  the  Germans,  had  occa- 
iioiied  juft  before,  by  forcing  the  French  lines  j  wlien 
he  was  in  the  full  purfuit  of  this  advantage,  and 
when  he  was  marching  to  attack  an  enemy  half  de- 
feated, and  more  than  half  difpirited ;  nay  when  he 
had  made  his^  difpofition^  for  attacking,  and  part  of 
his  troops  had  paffed  the  Dyle — the  deputies  of  the 
States  once  more  tied  up  his  hands,  took  from  him 
an  opportunity  too  fair  tp  be  loft ;  for  thefe,  I  think, 
were  fome  of  the  terms  of  his  complaint :  and  in 
fliort  the  confederacy  received  an  affront  at  leaff , 
where  we  might  have  obtained  a  viftory^  Let  this 
that  has  been  faid  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  inde- 
pendency on  the  queen,  her  councils,  and  her  ge- 
nerals, with  which  thefe  powers  afied  in  the  courfe 
of  the  war ;  who  wer^  not  afhamed  to  find  fault  that 
the  queen,  once,  and  at  the  latter  end  of  it,  pre- 
fumed  to  fufpend  the  operations  of  her  troops  till 
farther  order.  But  be  it  that  they  f orefaw  what  this 
farther  order  would  be.  They  forefaw  then,  that 
as  foon  as  Dunkirk  Ihould  be  put  into  the  queen's 
hands,  fhe  would  confent  to  a  fufpenfion  of  arms 
for  two  months,  and  invije  them  to  do  the  fame. 
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Neither,  this  forefight,  nor  the  ftrong  declaration 
which  the  bifhop  of  Briftol  made  by  the  queen's  or- 
der at  Utrecht,  and  which  {hewed  them  that  her  re* 
folution  w^as  taken  not  to  fubmit  to  the  league  into 
which  they  had  entered  againft  her,  could  prevail 
on  them  to  make  a  right  ufe  of  thefe  two  months, 
by  endeavoring  to  renew  their  union  and  good  un- 
derftanding  with  the  queen ;  tho'  I  can  fay  with  the 
greateft  truth,  -and  they  could  not  doubt  of  it  at  the 
time,  that  Ihe  would  have  gone  more  than  half-way 
to  meet  them,  and  that  her  minifters  would  have 
done  their  utmoft  to  bring  it  about.  Even  then  we 
might  have  refumed  the  fuperiority  we  began  to  lofe 
in  the  congrefs ;  tor,  the  queen  and  the  States  unit- 
ing, the  piincipal  allies  would  have  united  with 
them;  and,  in  this  cafe,  it  would  have  been 
fo  mucli  the  intereft  of  France  to  avoid  any  chance 
of  feeing  the  war  renev/ed,  that  (he  mufl,  and  {he 
would,  have  made  fure  of  peace,  during  the  fufpen- ' 
fion,  on  much  worfe  terms  for  herfelf  and  for  Spain, 
than  {he  made  it  afterwards.  But  the  prudent  and 
fober  {lates  continued  to  aft  hke  froward  children, 
or  like  men  drunk  with  refentmejit  and  pa{Son; 
and  fuch  will  the  conduft  be  of  the  wife  ft  govern- 
ments in  every  circumftance,  where  a  fpirit  of  fac- 
tion and  of  private  intereft  prevails,  among  thofe 
who  are  af  the  head,  over  reafon  of  {late.  After 
laying  a{ide  all  decency  in  their  behavior  towards 
the  queen,  they  laid  afide  all  caution  for  themfe}ves. 
They  declared,  '*•  they  would  carry  on  the  war  with- 
*^  out  her/'  Landrecy  feemed,  in  their  efteem,  of 
more  importance  than  Dunkirk ;  and  the  opportu- 
nity of  wafting  fome  French  provinces,  or  of  put- 
ting the  whole  event  of  the  war  on.  the  decifion  of 
another  battle,  preferable  to  the  other  meafure  that 
Jay  open  to  them  ;  that,  I  mean,  of  trying,  in  good 
earneft,  and  in  an  honeft  concert  with  the  queen, 
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during  the  fufpenfion  of  arms,  whether  fuch  terms 
of  peace  as  ought  to  fatisfy  them  and  the  other  aliies, 
•  might  not  be  impofed  on  France. 

If  the  confederate  army  had  broke  into  France, 
the  campaign  before  this,  or  in  aiiy  former  cam^ 
paign ;  and  if  the  Germans  and  the  Dutch  had  ex* 
ercifed  then  the  fame  inhumanity,  as  the  French 
had  exercifed  in  their  provinces  in  former  wars;  if 
they  had  burnt  Verfailles,  and  even  Paris,  and  if 
they  had  difturbed  the  alhes  of  the  dead  princes  that 
repofe  at  Saint  Denis,  every  good  man  would  have 
felt  the  horror,  that  fuch  cruelties  infpire :  no  man 
could  have  faid  that  the  retaliation  wa3  unjuft*  But 
in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  twelve,  it  was 
too  late,  in  every  refpefl,  to  meditate  fuch  projefts. 
If  the  French  had  been  unprepared  to  defend  their 
frontier,  either  for  want  of  means,  or  in  a  vain  con- 
fidence that  the  peace  would  be  made,  as  our  king 
Charles  the  fecond  was  unprepared  to  defend  his 
coaft  at  the  latter  end  of  his  firft  war  with  Holland, 
the  allies  might  have  played  a  fure  game  ill  fatisfying 
their  vengeance  on  the  French,  as  the  Dutch  did  on 
us  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty  feven ;  and 
impofing  harder  terms  on  them,  than  thofe  they  of- 
fered, or  would  have  accepted.  But  this  was  not 
the  cafe.  The  French  army  was,  I  believe,  more 
numerous  than  the  army  of  the  allies,  even  before 
feparation,  and  certainly  in  much  a  better  condition 
than  two  or  three  years  before,  when  a  deluge  of 
blood  was  fpilt  to  diflodge  them,  for  we  did  no  more, 
at  Malplaquet.  Would  the  Germans  and  the  Dutch 
have  found  it  more  eafy  to  force  them  at  this  time, 
than  it  was  at  that  ?  Would  not  the  French  have 
fought  with  as  much  obftinacy  to  fave  Paris,  as  they 
did  to  fave  Mons  ?  and,  with  all  the  regard  due  to 
the  duke  of  Ormond  and  to  prince  Eugene,  was  the 
abfence  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  of  no  confer 
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quench  ?  TurA  this  affair  every  way  in  your  thooghtg, 
my  lord,  and  you  will  find  that  the  Gernians  and 
the  Dutch  had  nothing  in  theirs,  but  to  break,  at 
any  rate,  and  at  any  rifque,  the  negotiations  that 
were  begun,  and  to  reduce  Great  Britain  to  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  continuing,  what  (he  had  been  too  long, 
a  province  of  the  confederacy.  A  province  indeed, 
and  not  one  of  the  beft  treated  ;  fince  the  confede-^ 
rates  aflbmed  a  right  of  obliging  her  to  keep  her 
pafts  with  them,  and  of  difpenfing  with  their  obli- 
gations to  her ;  of  exhatifting  her,  without  rule,  or 
proportion,  or  meafure,  in  the  fupport  of  a  war, 
to  which  fhe  alone  contributed  more  than  all  of 
therU)  and  in  which  fhe  had  no  longer  an  immediate 
intereft,  nor  even  any  remote  intereft  that  was  not 
common,  or  with  refpeft  to  her,  very  dubious ;  and, 
after  all  this,  of  ^complaining  that  the  queen  pre- 
fumed  to  h<iarken  to  overtures  of  peace,  and  to  fet 
a  negotiation  on  foot,  whilft  their  humor  and  ambi- 
tion required  that  the  war  Ihould  be  prolonged  for 
an  indefinite  time,  and  for  a  purpofe  that  was  either 
bad  or  indeterminate* 

The  fufpenfion  of  arms,  that  began  in  the  Low 
Countries,  was  continued,  and  extended  afterwards 
by  the  aft  I  figned  It  Fontainbleaa.  The  fortune 
of  the  war  turned  ai  the  fame  time  :  and  all  thofe 
difgraces  followed,  which  obliged  the  Dutch  to 
treat,  and  to  defire  the  afliftance  of  the  queen, 
whom  they  had  fet  at  defiance  fo  lately.  This  affift- 
ancethey  had,  as  efFeftually  as  it  could  be  given  in 
the  circum (lances,  fo  which  they  had  reduced  them- 
fclves,  and  the  whole  alliance :  and  the  peace  of 
Great  Britain,  Portugal,  Savoy,  Pruffia,  and  the 
States  General,  was  made^  without  his  imperial  ma- 
jefty's  concurrence,  in  the  fpring  of  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  thirteen  ;  as  it  might  have  been 
mad^,  much  more  advantageoufly  for  them  all,  in 
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that  of  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  twelve.  Lefe 
obftiuacy  on  the  part  of  the  States,  and  perhaps 
more  decifive  refolutions  on  the  part  of  the  queen, 
would  have  wound  up  all  thefe  divided  threads  in 
one,  and  have  finilhed  this  great  work  much  fooner 
and  better.  I  fay,  perhaps  more  decifive  refolutions 
on  the  part  of  the  queen ;  becaufe  altho*  I  think 
that  I  (hbuld  have  conveyed  her  orders  for  figning 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  France,  before  the  armies 
took  thp^eld,  much  more  willingly,  than  I  execut- 
ed them  afterwards  in  figning  that  of  the  ceflation 

,  qf  arms ;  yet  I  do  ftot  prefume  to  decide,  but  (hall 
defir§  your  lordihip  to  do  fo,  on  a  review  of  all  cir- 
cumftances,  fome  of  which  I  fhall  juft  mention. 

,  The  league  made  for  ptotrafting  the  war  having 
oppofed  the  queen  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power, 
and  by  means  of  every  fort,  from  the  firft  appear- 
ances of  a  negotiation ;  the  general  effeft,  of  this 
violent  oppofition,  on  her  and  her  minifters  was,  to 
make  them  proceed  by  flower  and  more  cautious 
fteps  :  the  particular  effeft  of  it  was,  to  oblige  them 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and  to  inflame  the 
people  with  a  defire  of  peace,  by  fliiewing,  in  the 
moft  public  and  folsmn  manner,  how  unequally  we 
were  burdened,  and  how  unfairly  we  were  treated 
by  our  allies.     The  firft  gave  an  air  of  diffidence  and 

*  timidity  to  their  condyft,  which  encoufaged  the 
league,  and  gave  vigor  to  the  oppofition.  The  fe- 
cond  irritated  the  Dutch  particularly  5  for  the  em- 
peror and  the  other  allies  had  the  modefty  at  Ica/i 
not  to  pretend  to  bear  any  proportion  in  the  expenae 
of  the  war :  and  thus  the  two  powers,  whofe  union 

,  was  the  moft  eflential,  were  the  moft  at  variance, 
and  the  queen  was  obliged  to  aft  in  a  clofer  concert 
with  her  enemy  who  defired  peace,  than  fhe  would 
have  done  if  her  allies  had  been  lefs  obftinately  beiic 
to  protrad  the  war.     During  thefe  tranfaftions,  my 
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lord  Oxford,  who  had  his  correfpondencies  apart, 
aftd  a  private  thread  of  negotiation  always  in  his 
hands,  entertained  hopes  that  Philip  would  be 
brought  to  abandon  Spain  in  favor  of  his  father-in- 
law,  and  to  content  himfelf  with  the  ftates  ,of  that 
prince,  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  and  the  prefervation 
of  his  right  of  fucceffion  to  the  crown  of  France. 
Whether  my  lord  had  any  particular  reafons  for  en- 
tertaining thefe  hopes,  befide  the  general  reafons 
founded  on  the  condition  of  France,  on  that  of  the 
Bourbon  family,  and  on  the  difpofition  of  Lewis  the 
fourteenth,  I  doubt  very  much.  That  Lewis,  w^o 
fought,  and  had  need  of  feeking  peace,  almoft  at 
any  rate,  and  who  faw  that  he  could  hot  obtain  it, 
"even  of  the  queen,  »unlefs  Philip  abandoned  imme- 
diately the  crown ,  of  Spain,  or  abandoned  immet 
diately,  by  renunciation  and  a  folemn  aft  of  exclu- 
fion,  all  pretenfion  to  that  of  France:  that  Lewis 
was  defirqus  of  the  former,  I  cannot  doubt*  That  v 
Philip  would  have  abandoned  Spain,  with  the  equi- 
valents that  have  been  mentioned,  or  either  of  tliem, 
I  believe  like  wife  ;-  if  the  prefent  king  of  France  had 
died,  when,  his  father,  mother,  and  eldeft  brother 
did:  for  they  all  had  the  fame  diftemper.  But 
Lewis  would  ufe  no  violent  means  to  force  his 
gr^ndfon ;  the  queen  would  not  continue  the  war  to 
force  him ;  Philip  was  too  obftinate,  and  his  wife 
too  ambitious,  to  quit  the  crown  of  Spain,  when 
they  had  difcovered  our  weaknefs,  ^nd  felt  their 
ojvn  ftrength  in  that  country,  by  their  fuccefs  in  the 
campaign  of  one  tho«fand  feven  hundred  and  ten  : 
after  which  my  lord  Stanhope  himfelf  was  convinced 
that  Spain  could  not  be  conquered,  nor  kept,  if  it 
was  conquered,  without  a  much  greater  Jirniy,  than 
it  was  poffible  for  us  to  fend  thither.  In  that  fitua- 
tion  it  was  wild  to  imagine,  as  the  earl  of  Oxford 
imagined,  or  pretended  to  imagine,  that  they  would 
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quit  the  crown  of  Spain,  for  a  remote  and  oncertain 
profpeft  of  fucceeding  to  that  of  France,  and  con- 
tent themfelves  to  be,  in  the  mean  time,  princes  of 
very  fmall  dominions.  Philip  therefore,  after  ftrug- 
gling  long  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  make  hig 
option  till  the  fucceffion  of  France  lay  open  to  him, 
was  obliged  to  make  it,  and  made  it,  for  Spain. 
Now  this,  my  lord,  was  the  very  crifis  of  the  nego- 
tiation :  and  to  this  point  I  apply  what  I  faid  above 
of  the  effeft  of  more  decifiTe  refolutions  on  the  part 
of  the  queen.     It  was  plain,  that,  if  fhe  made  the 
campaign  in  concert  with  her  allies,  (he  could  be  no 
longer  miftrefs  of  the  negotiations,  nor  have  almolt 
a  chance  for  condufting  them  to  the  iffue  fee  pro- 
pofed.     Our  ill  fuccefs  in  the  field  would  have  ren- 
dered the  French  left  tradable  in  the  congrefs :  our 
good  fuccefs  there  would   have  rendered  the  allies 
fo.     On  this  principle  the  queen  fufpended  the  ope- 
rations of  her  troops,  and  then  concluded  the  cef- 
fation. 

Compare  now  the  appearances  and  eSe&  of  this 
meafure,  with  the  appearances  and  effeft  that  ano- 
ther meafure  would  have  had.  In  order  to  arrive  at 
any  peace,  it  was  ncceffary  to  do  what  the  queen  did, 
or  to  do  more :  and,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  good 
one,  it  was  neceffary  to  be  prepared  to  carry  on  the 
war,  as  well  as  to  make  a  iliew  of  it:  for  fhe^  had 
the  hard  tafk^upon  her,  of  guarding  againft  her 
allies,  and  her  enemies  both.  But  in  that  ferment, 
when  few  men  confidercd  any  thing  coolly,  the  con- 
duct of  her  general,  after  he  took  the  field,  the'  he 
covered  the  allies  in  the  fiege  of  C^efnoy,  corre- 
fponded  ill,  in  appearance,  with  the  declarations  of 
carrying  on  the  war  vigoroufly,  that  had  been  made, 
on  feveral  occafions,  before  the  campaign  opened. 
It  had  an  air  of  double  dealing ;  and  as  fuch  it  paffed 
among  thofe,  who.did  not  combine  in  their  thoughts 
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all  the  clrcumftances  of  the  conjunfture,  or  who 
were  infatuated  with  the  notional  necefficy  of  con- 
tinuing  the  war.     The  clamor  could  not  have  been 
greater,  if  the  queen  had  figned  her  peace  fepa- 
rately..:  and,  I  think,  the  appearances  might  have 
been  explained  as  favorably  in  one  cafe,  as  in  the 
other.     From  the  death  of  the  emperor  Jofeph,  it 
was  neither  our  intereft,  nor  the  common  intereft, 
well  underftood,  to  fet  the  crown  of  Spain  on  the 
prefent  emperor's  head.     As  foon  therefore  as  Philip 
had  made  his  option,  and  if  (he  had  taken  this  re- 
folution  early,  his  option  would  have  been  fooner 
made,  I  prefume  that  the  queen  might  have  declar- 
ed, that  (he  would  not  continue  the  war  an  hour 
longer  to  procure  Spain  for  his  imperial  majefty  ; 
that  the  engagements,  ihe  had  taken  whiUl  he  was 
archduke,  bound  her  no  more ;  that,  by  his  accef- 
fion  to  the  empire,  the  very  nature  of  them  wai 
altered ;  that  Ihe  took  efieftual  meafures  to  prevent, 
in  any  future  time,  an  union   of  the  crowns  of 
France  and  Spain,  and,  upon  the  fame  principle, 
would  not  confent,  much  lefs  fight,  to  bring  about . 
an  immediate  unioA  of  the  imperial  and  Spaniih 
crowds  J    that  they>  who  infifted  to  protraft  the 
war,  intended  this  union ;  that  they  could  intend 
nothing  elfe,  fincc  they  ventured  to  break  with  her, 
rather  than  to  treat,  and  were  fo  eager  to  put  the 
reafonable  fatisfaftion,    that  they  might  have  in 
every  _  other  cafe  without  hazatd,  on  the  uncertain 
events  of  war ;  that  (he  would  not  be   impofed   on 
any  longer  longer  in  this  manner,  and  that  (he  had 
ordered  her  minifters  to  fign  her  treaty  with  France, 
on  the  furrender  of  Dunkirk  into  her  hands ;  that 
(he  pretended  not  to  prefcribe  to  her  allies,  but  that 
fhe  had  infifted,  in  their  behalf,  on  certain  condi- 
tions',  that  France  was  obliged  to  grant  to  thofe  of 
them,  who  ihould  fign  their  treaties  at  the  fame 
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time  as  flie  did,  or  who  fhould  confcnt  to  an  Imme- 
diate ceffation  of  arms,  arid  during  the  ceffation 
treat  under  her  mediation.  There  had  been  more 
franknefs,  and  more  dignity  in  this  proceeding,  and 
the  eflPea:  muft  have  been  more  advantageous. 
France  would  hive  granted  more  for  a  feparate 
peace,  than  for  a  ceflation  :  and  the  Dutch  would 
have  been  more  influenced  by  the  profped:  of  one, 
than  of  the  other  ;  efpecially  fmce  this  proceeding 
would  have  been  very  diflFerent  from  theirs  at  Mun- 
.fter,  and  at  Nimeghen,  where  they  abandoned  their 
allies,  without  any  other  pretence  than  the  particu- 
lar advantage  they  found  in  doing  fo.  A  fufpenfioa : 
of  the  operations  of  the  queen's  troops,  nay  a  cefla- 
tion of  arms  between  her  and  France,  was  not  de- 
finitive ;  and  they  might,  and  they  did,  hope  to 
drag  her  back  under  their,  and  the  German  yoke. 
This  therefore  was  not  fufficient  to  check  their  ob- 
ftinacy,  nor  to  hinder  them  from  making  ail  the  un- 
fortunate hafte  they  did  make  to  get  therafelves 
beaten  at  Denain*     But  they  would  poflTibly  have 

'  laid  afide  their  vain  hopes,  if  they  had  feen  the 
queen's  minifliers  ready  to  fign  her  treaty  of  peace, 
and  ;thofe  of  fome  principal  allies  ready  to  lign  at 
the  fame  time  ;  in  which  cafe  the  mifchief  that  fol- 
lowed, had  been  prevented,  and  better  terms  of 
peace  had  been  obtained  for  the  confederacy:  a 
prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  who  could  never 

•  be  king  of  France,  would  have  fat  on  the  Spaniflb 
throne,  inftead  of  an  emperor :'  the  Spanifli  fceptre 
would  have  been  weakened  in  the  hands  of  one,  and 
the  imperial  fcepire  would  havebeen  ftrengthened 
in  thofe  of  the  other :  France  would  have  had  no  op- 
portunity of  recovering  from  former  blows,  nor  of 
finifliing  a  long  unfucccfsful  war  by  two  fuccefsful 
campaigns :  her  ambition,  and  her  power,  would 

have  declined  with  her  old  king,  and  under  the  mi- 
nority 
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Xiority  that  followed :  one  of  them  at  lead  might 
J  have  been  fo  reduced. by  the  terms  of  peace,  if  the 
defeat  of  the  allies  in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  twelve,  and  the  lofs  of  fo  m;jny  towns  as  the 
French  took  in  that  and  the  following  year,  had 
been  prevented,  that  the  other  would  have  been  no 
longer  formidable,  even  fuppofmg  it  to  have  conti- 
nued; whereas  I  fuppofe  that  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe  is  more  due,  at  this  time,  to  want  of  ambi- 
tion, than  to  want  of  power,  on  the  part  of  France. 
But,  to  carry  the  comparifon  of  thefc  two  meafures 
to  the  end,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  the  Dutch  would 
have  t<;ken  the  fame  part,  on  the  queen's  declaring 
a  fepari^te  peace,  as  they  took  on  her  declaring  a 
ceffation.  The  preparations  for  the  campaign  in  the 
Low  CotHitries  were  made;  the  Dutch,  like  the 
other  confederates,  had  a  juft  confidence  in  their 
own  troops,  and  an  unjuft  contempt  for  thofe  of  the 
enemy ;  they  were  tranfported  from  their  ufual  fc- 
briety  and  caution  by  the  ambitious  profpeft  of  large 
acquifitions,  which  had  been  opened  artfully  to 
them ;  the  reft  of  the  confederate  army  was  com- 
pofed  of  Imperial  and  German  troops ;  fo  that  the 
Dutch,  the  Imperialifts,  and  the  other  Germans, 
having  an  intereft  to  decide  which  was  no  longer  the 
intereft  of  the  whole  confederacy,  they  might  have 
united  againft  the  queen  in  one  cafe,  as  they  did  in 
the  other ;  and  the  mifchief  that  followed  to  them 
and!  the  common  caufe,  might  not  have  been  pre- 
vented. This  might  have  been  the  cafe,  no  doubt. 
They  might  have  flattered  themfelves  that  they 
Ihould  be  able  to  break  into  France,  and  to  force 
Philip,  by  the  diftrefs  brought  on  his  grandfather, 
to  refign  the  crown  of  Spain  to  the  emperor,  even 
after  Great  Britain,  and  Portugal,  and  Savoy  too 
perhaps,  were  drawn  out  of  the  war;  for  thefe 
princes  defired  as  little,  as  the  queen,  to  fee  the 
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Spanifti  crown  on  the  emperor's  head.  But,  even 
in  this  cafe,  the*  the  madnefs  would  have  been 
greater,  the  effeft  would  not  have  been  worfe.  The 
queen  would  have  been  able  to  ferve  tbefe  confede- 
rates as  well  by  being  mediator  in  the  negotiations, 
as  they  left  it  in  her  power  to  do,  by  being  a  party 
in  them :  and  'Great  Britain  would  have  had  the 
advantage  of  being  delivered  fo  much  fooner  from  a 
burden,  which  whimfical  and  wicked  politics  bad 
impofed,  and  continued  upon  her  till  it  was  become 
intolerable.  Of  thefe  two  meafures,  at  the  time 
when  we  might  have  taken  either,  there  were  per- 
fons  who  thought  the  laft  preferable  to  the  former. 
But  it  never  came  into  public  debate.  Indeed  it  ne- 
ver could  :  too  much  time  having  been  loft  in  wait- 
ing for  the  option  of  Philip,  and  the  fufpenfion  and 
ceflation  having  been  brought  before  the  council  ra-  ^ 
ther  as  a  meafure  taken,  than  a  matter  to  be  de- 
bated. If  your  lordfliip,  or  any  one  elfe,  ifhould 
judge,  that,  in  fuch  circumftances  as  thofe  of  the 
confederacy  in  the  beginning  of  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  twelve,  the  latter  meafure  ought  to  I 

have  been  taken,  and  the  Gordian  knot  to  have 
been  cut  rather  than  to  fuffer  a  mock  treaty  to  lan- 
guifh  on,  with  fo  much  advantage  to  tht  French  as 
the  difunion  of  the  allies  gave  them  j  in  fliort,  if 
flownefs,  perplexity,  inconfiftency,  and  indecifion  ■ 
fliould  be  objefted,  in  fome  inftances,  to  the  queen's 
councils  at  that  time ;  if  it  ihould  be  faid  particu- 
larly, that  fhe  did  not  obferve  the  precife  moment 
when  the  conduft  of  the  league  formed  againft  h^r, 
being  expofed  to  mankind,  would  have  juftified  any 
part  fl^e  (hould  have  taken  (tho*  (he  declared  foon 
after  the  moment  was  pafled,  that  this  conduft  had 
fet  her  free  from  all  engagements)  and  when  flie 
ought  to  have  taken  that  of  drawing,  by  one  bold 
meafure,  hex  allies  out  of  the  war,  or  herfelf  out  of 
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the  xroilfederacy,  before  flie  loft  her  influence  on 
France :  if  atl  this  (hould  be  objefted,  yet  would 
the  proofs  brought  to  fupport  thefe  objedions  ftew, 
that  we  were  better  allies  than  politicians ;  that  the 
defire  the  queen  had  to  treat  in  concert  with  her  con- 
federates, and  the  refolution  (he  took  not  to  fign 
without  them,  made  her  bear  what  no  crowned  head 
had  ever  borne  before ;  and  that  where  ftie  etred, 
fhe  erred  principally  by  the  patience,  the  compli* 
ance,  and  the  condefcenfion  (he  exercifed  towards 
them,  and  towards  her  own  fubjefts  in  league  with 
them.  Such  objedtions  as  thefe  may  lie  to  the 
queen's  coniduft,  in  the  courfe  of  this  great  affair  j 
as  well  as  objeftions  of  human  infirmity  to  that  of 
the  perfons  employed  by  her  in  the  tranfadlions  of 
it ;  from  which  neither  thofe  who  preceded,  nor 
thofe  who  fucceeded,  have,  I  prefume,  been  free. 
But  the  principles  on  which  they  proceeded  were 
honeft,  the  means  they  ufed  were  lawful,  and  the 
event  they  propofed  to  bring  about  was  juft.  Where- 
as the  very  foundation  of  all  the  oppofiiion  to  the 
peace  was  laid  in  injuftice  and  folly :  for  what  could 
be  more  unjuft,  than  the  attempt  of  the  Dutch  and 
the  Germans,  to  force  the  queen  to  continue  a  war 
for  their  private  intereft  and  ambition,  the  difpro- 
portionate  expence  of  which  oppreffed  the  commerce 
of  her  fubjefts,  and  loaded  them  with  debts  for  ages 
yet  to  come  ?  a  war,  the  objeft  of  which  was  fo 
changed,  that  from  the  year  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  eleven  (he  made  it  only  without  any 
engagement,  but  againft  her  own,  and  the  common 
intereft  ?  What  could  be  more  foolifli ;  you  will 
think  that  I  foften  the  term  too  much,  and  you  will 
be  in  the  right  to- think  fo:  what  ccu!d  be  more 
fooliih,  than  the  attempt  of  a  party  in  Britain,  to 
protraft  a  war  fo  ruinous  to  their  country,  without 
any  reafon  that  they  durft  avow,  except  th^t  of 
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wreaking  the  refentments  of  Europe  on  France,  aiid 
that  of  uniting  the  Imperial  and  Spanifli  croyirns  on 
an  Auftriaii  head  ?  one  of  which  was  to  purchafe 
revenge  at  a  price  too  dear  ;  and  the  other  was  to 
expofe  the  liberties  of  Europe  to  new  dangers,  by 
the  conclufion  of  a  war  which  had  been  made  to  af- 
fert  and  fecure  them. 

I  HAVE  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  conduft  of  thofe 
who  promoted,  and  of  thofe  who  oppofed,  the  ne- 
gotiations of  the  peace  made  at  Utrecht,  and  on  the 
comparifon  of  the  meafure  putfued  by  the  queen  with 
that  which  ihe  might  have  purfued,  becaufe  the 
great  benefit  we  ought  to  reap  from  the  ftudy  of  hif- 
tory,  cannot  be  reaped  unlefswe  accuftom  ourfelves 
to  compare  the  conduft  of  different  governments, 
and  difierent  parties,  in  the  fame  conjundiures,  and 
to  obferve  the  meafures  they  did  purfue,  and  the 
meafures  they  migl)t  have  purfued,  with  the  aftual 
confcquences  that  followed  one,  and  the  poiGble, 
or  probable  confcquences,  that  might  have  followed 
the  other.  By  this  exercife  of  the  mind,  the  ftudy 
of  hiftory  anticipates,  as  it  were,  experience,  as  I 
have  obferved  in  one  of  the  firft  of  thefe  letters,  and 
prepares  us  for  aftion.  If  this  confideration  (hould 
not  plead  afufficient  excufe  for  my  proliicity  on  this 
head,  I  have  one  more  to  add  that  may.  A  rage  of 
warring  poffeffed  a  party  in  our  nation  till  the  death 
of  the  late  queen :  a  rage  of  negotiating  has  poffeffed 
the  fame  party  of  men,  ever  fince.  You  have  feen 
the  confcquences  of  one ;  you  fee  aftually  thofe  of 
the  other.  The  rage  of  warring  confirmed  the  beg- 
gary of  our  nation,  which  began  as  early  as  the  re- 
volution ;  but  then  it  gave,  in  the  laft  war,  reputa- 
tion to  our  arms,  and  our  councils  too.  For  tho'  I 
think,  and  muft  always  think,  that  the  principle,  on 
which  we  afted  after  departing  from  that  laid  down 
in  the  grand  alliance  of  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
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and  one,  was  wrong ;  yet  muft  we  confefs  that  it 
was  purfued  wifely,  as  well  as  boldly.     The  rage  of 
negotiating  has  been  a  chargeable  ra^  likewife;  at 
leaft  as  chargeable  in  its  proportion.     Far  from  pay- 
ing our*  debts,    contracted  in  )var,  they  continue 
much  the  fame,  after  three  and  twenty  years  of 
peace.     The  taxes  that  opprefs  pur  mercantile  inte- 
reft  the  moft  are  dill  in  mortgage  j  and  thofe  that 
opprefs  the  landed  interefl:  the  moft,  inftead  of  being 
laid  on  extraordinary  occafions,  ai  e  become  the  or- 
dinary funds  for  the  current  feryice  of  every  year. 
This  is  grievous,  and  the  more  fo  to  any  man^  who 
has  the  honor  of  his  country,  a3  well  as  her  profpe- 
rity  at  heart,  becaufe  wehaveijot.  In  this  cafe,  the 
airy  confolation  we  had  in  the  ^other.     The  rage  of 
negotiating  began  twenty  years  ?igo,  under  pretence 
of  confummating  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  and,  from 
•  that  time  to  this^  our  minifters  have  .been  in  one 
perpetual  maze.     They  have  made  themfclves  and 
lis,  often,  objefts  of  averfion  to  the  powers  on  the 
continent :  and  we  are  become  at  laft  objefls  of  con- 
tempt, even  tp  th^  Spaniards.  "  What  other  effeft 
could  our  abfurd  condpft  have  ?     What  other  re- 
turn has  it  deferved  ?     Wp  came  exhaufted  out  of 
long  wars ;  and,  inftead  of  purfuing  the  meafures 
neceffary  to  give  us  means  and  opportunity  to  repair 
pur  ftrength  and  to  diminifti  our  burdens,  our  mir 
nifters  have  acted,  from  that  time  to  this,  Ijke  men 
who  fought  pretences  to  keep  the  nation  in  the  fame 
exhaufted  condition,  and  under  the  fame  load  of 
debt.     This  may  have  been  their  view  perhaps  ;  and 
we  could  not  be  furprifpd  if  we  heard  the  fame  men 
declare  national  povptty  neceffary  to  fupport  the  pre- 
fent  government,  who  have  fo  frequently  declared 
corruption  and  a  ftanding  army  to  be  fo.     Your 
good  fenfe,  my  lord,  your  virtue,  and  jour  love  of 
your  country,  will  always  determine  you  to  oppof6 
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fuch  vile  fchemes,  auid  to  contribute  your  ultnoft  to- 
\irards  the  cure  of  both  thefe  kinds  of  rai^e ;  the  rage 
of  warring,  without  any  proportionable  intereft  of 
our  own,  for  the  ambition  of  others ;  and  the  rage 
of  negotiating,  on  every  occafion,  at  any  rate,  with- 
out a  fufficient  call  to  it,  and  without  any  part  of 
that  deciding  influence  which  we  ought  to  have. 
Our  nation  inhabits  an  iiland,  and  is  one  of  the 
principal  nations  of  Europe ;  but  to  maintain  this 
rank,  we  muil  take  the  advantages  of  this  fituation, 
which  have  been  neglefted  by  us  for  almoft  half  a 
century :  we  muft  always  remember,  that  we  are 
not  part  of  the  continent,  but  we  mull  never  forget 
that  we  are  neighbors  to  it.  I  will  conclude,  by 
applying  a  rule,  that  Horace  gives  for  the  conduft^ 
of  an  epic  or  dramatic  poem,  to  the  part  Great  Bri- 
tain ought  to  take  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  if 
>  you  allow  me  to  transform  Britannia  into  a  male  di- 
vinity,- as  the  verfe  requires. 

Nee  Deus  interfit,  nifi  dignus  vindice  nodus 
Incideret. 

If  thefe  reflexions  are  juft,  and  I  ihould  not  have 
offered  them  10  your  lordfliip  had  they  not  aj^eared 
both  juft  and  important  to  my  beft  underftanding, 
you  will  think  that  I  have  not  fpent  your  time  un- 
profitably  in  making  them,  and  exciting  you  by 
them  to  examine  the  true  intereft  of  your  country 
relatively  to  foreign  affairs ;  and  to  compare  it  with 
thofe  principles  of  condud,  that,  J  am  perfuaded, 
have  no  other  foundation  than  party-dcfigns,  pre- 
judices, and  habits;  the  private  iatereft  of  fome 
men,  and  the  ignorance  and  raflinefs  of  others. 

My  letter  is  growli  fo  long  that  I  fhall  fay  nothing 
to  your  lordfliip  at  this  time  concerning  the  ftudy  of 
modern  hiftory,  relatively  to  the  interefts  of  your 
country  in  domeftic  affairs;  and  I  think  there  will^ 
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be  no  aeed  to  do  fo  at  any  other.     The  Piftory  of 
the  rebellion  by  your  great  grandfether,  and  his  pri- 
vate menroriala,  which  your  lordQiip  has  in  manu^ 
fcript,  will  guide  you  furely  as  far  as  they  go: 
where  they  leave  you,  your  lordftiip  muft  nol  ex- 
peft  any  hiftory ;  for  we  have  more  reafon  to  make 
this  complaint,  ^*  abeft  enirn  hiftoria  litteris  noftris/' 
than  Tnlly  had  to  put  it  into  th^  mouth  of  Atticus, 
his  firft  bppk  of  laws.     But  where  hiftory  leaves 
you,  it  is  wanted  leaf); :  the  tradition^  of  th|s  cen*^ 
tury,  5ind  of  the  latter  end  of  the  laft,  are  frefh. 
Many,  who  were  aftbrs  in  fome  of  thefe  events,  are 
alive j  and  many  who  have  converfed  with  thof<? 
that  were  aftor?  in  others.     The  public  is  in  poffef- 
fion  of  fever^l  collections  and  memorials,  and  feve- 
ral  there  are  in  private  haijds.     You  will  want  no 
material^  to  form  trqe  notions  pf  tranfadions  fo  re^ 
cent.    Even  pamphlets,  writ,  on  diflf(?rent  fides  and 
ph  different  occafions  in  our  party  difputes,  ^nd 
h^lories  of  no  more  authority  than  pamphlets,  will 
help  you  tp  come  at  truth,     Read  them  with  fiifpi- 
cion,  my  lord,  for  they  deffeyye  to  be  fufpefted ;  pay 
lio  regard  to  the  epithets  given,  fior  tq  the  judg- 
ments pafTed;  negled  all  decimation,  weigh  thQ 
reafoning,  and  advert  to  faft.     With  fucb  precau- 
tions, even  Burnetts  hiftpry  inay  be  pf .  fome  ufe. 
In  a  word,  your  lordfliip  will  want  no  help  of  mjne 
to  difcover,  by  what  progreffion  the  whole  confti- 
tution  of  OUT  country,  and  even  tljic  charafter  of 
pur  nation,   has  been  altered ;    por  how  much  a 
worfe  ufe,  ip  a  national  fenfe,  tho'  a  better  in  the 
fenfe  pf  party  politics,  the  men  called  Whigs  have 
made  pf  long  wars  and  new  fyftems  of  revenue, 
fmce  the  revolution ;  than  the  men  called  Tories 
made,  before  it,  of  long  peace,  andi  ftale  preroga^ 
tive.     When  you  look  back  three  or  four  genera^ 
tipns  ago,  you  will  fee  that  the  Pnglifli  were  a  plain, 
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perhaps  a  rough,  but  good-natured  hofpitable  peo- 
ple, jealous  of  their  liberties,  and  able  as  ^ell  as 
ready  to  defend  them,  with  their  tongues,  their 
pens,  and  their  fwords.     The  reftoration  began  to 
turn  hofpiiality  into  luxury,  pleafure  into  debauch, 
and  country  peers  and  country  commoners  into 
courtiers  and  men  of  mode.     But  whilft  our  luxury 
vras  young,  it  was  little  more  than  elegance :  the 
debauch  of  that  age  was  enlivened  with  wit,  and 
varnifhed  over  with  gallantry.     The  courtiers  and 
the  men  of  mode  knew  what  the  conftitution  was, 
refpeded  it,  and  often  aflerted  it.     Arts  and  fciences 
florifhed,  and,  if  we  grew  more  trivial,  we  were 
not  become  either  grofly  ignorant,  or  openly  profli- 
gate.    Since  the  revolution,  our  kings  have  been 
reduced  indeed  to  a  feeming  annual  dependance  on 
parliament ;  but  the  bufinefs  of  parliament,  which 
was  efteemed  in  general  a  duty  before,  has  been  ex-  • 
ercifed  in  general  as  a  trade  fince.     The  trade  of 
parliament,  and  the  trade  of  funds,  have  grown  uni* 
verfal.     Men,   who  ftood   forward  in  the  world, 
have  attended  to  little  elfe.     The  frequency  of  par- 
liaments,   that    increafed    their   importance,    and 
Ihould  have  increafed  the  refpeft  for  them,  has  taken 
off  from  their  dignity  2  and  the  fpirit  that  prevailed, 
whilft  the  fervice  in  them  was  duty,  has  been  de- 
bafed  fince  it  became  a  trade.-    Pew  know,  and 
fcarce  any  refpeft,  the  Britifli  conftitution :  that  of 
the  Church  has  been  long  fince  derided ;  that  of  the 
State  as  loiig  negleded ;  and  both  have  been  left  at  . 
the  mercy  of  the  men  in  power,  whoever  thofe  men 
were.    Thus  the  Church,  at  leaft  the  hierarchy, 
however  facred  in  its  origin  or  wife  in  its  inftitution, 
is  become  an  ufelefs  burden  on  the  State :  and  the 
State  is  become,  under  ancient  and  known  forms,  a 
new  and  undefinable  monfter ;  compofed  of  a  king 
without  monarchical  fplendor,  a  fenate  of  nobles 
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without  ariftocratical  independency,  and  a  fenate  of 
commons  without  democratical  freedom.  In  the 
mean  time,  my  lord,  the  very  idea  of  wit,  and  all 
that  can  be  called  tafte,  has  been  loft  among  the 
great;  arts  and  fciences  are  fcarce  alive;  luxury 
has  been  increafed  but  not  refined ;  corruption  has 
been  eftabliflied,  and  is  avowed.  When  govern- 
ments are  worn  out,  thus  it  is  :  the  decay  appears 
in  every  inftance.  Public  and  private  virtue  pub- 
lic and  private  fpirit^  fcience,  and  wit,  decline  all 
together. 

That  you,  my  lord,  may  have  a  long  and  glo- 
rious fliare  in  reftoring  all  thefe,  and  in  drawing  our 
government  back  to  the  true  principles  of  it,  I  wilh 
moft  heartily.  Whatever  errors  I  may  have  com- 
mitted in  public  life,  1  have  always  loved  my  coun- 
try :  whatever  faults  may  be  objefted  to  me  in  pri- 
vate life,  I  have  always  loved  my  friend ;  whatever 
ufage  I  have  received  from  my  country,  it  fhall  ne- 
ver make  me  break  with  her :  whatever  ufage  I 
have  received  from  my  friends,  I  never  fhall  break 
with  one  of  them,  while  I  think  him  a  friend  to  my 
cbuntry,  Thefe  are  the  fentiments  of  my  heart.  I 
know  they  are  thofe  of  your  lord  (hip's :  and  a  com- 
munion of  fuch  fentiments  is  a  tye  that  will  engage 
jne  to  be,  as  long  as  1  live. 

My  lord. 

Your  moft  faithful  fervant. 
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1  SHALL  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you  a  Kt- 
de  ofteoer  than  the  three  or  four  times  a  year,  which 
,  you  telt  me,  arc  all  you  can  allow  yourfelf  to  write 
to  thofe  you  like  beft :  and  yet  I  cjeclare  to  you  with 
great  truth,  that  you  never  knew  me  fo  bufy  in  yout 
life,  as  I  am  at  prefent.  You  muft  not  imagine 
from  hence,  that  I  am  writing  memoirs  of  myfeff. 
The  fubjeft  is  too  flight  to  defcend  to  pofterity,  in 
any  other  manner,  than  by  that  occafional  mention 
which  may  be  made  of  any  little  aftor  in  the  hi(|:ory 
of  our  age.  Sylia,  Caefar,  and  others  of  that  rank, 
were,  whilft  they  Kved,  at  the  head  of  mankind : 
their  ftory  was  in  fome  fort  the  ftory  of  the  world, 
2uid  fuch  as  might  very  properly  be  tranfmitted  un- 
der their  names  to  future  generations.  But  for 
thofe  who  have  afted  much  inferior  parts,  if  they 
publiBi  the  piece,  anu  call  it  after  their  own  names, 
they  are  impertinent ;  if  they  publifh  only  their  own 
fliare  in  it,  they  inform  mankind  by  halves,  and 
neither  gy^e  much  inftruftion,  nor  create  much  at-^ 
tention.    France  abounds  with  writers  of  this  fort, . 
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and,  I  think,  we  fall  into  the  other  extreme.  Let 
me  tell  you,  on  this  occafion,  what  has  fometimes 
come  into  my  thoughts.  ^ 

There  is  hardly  any  century  in  hiftory  which  be- 
gan by  opening  fo  great  a  fcene,  as  the  century 
wherein  we  live,  and  fhall,  I  fuppofe,  die.  Com- 
pare it  with  others,  even  the  moft  famous,  and  you 
will  think  fo.  I  will  (ketch  the  two  laft,  to  help 
your  memory. 

The  lofs  of  that  balance  which  Laurence  of  Me- 
dicis  had  preferved,  during  his  time,  in  Italy  ;  the 
expedition  of  Charles  the  eighth  to  Naples ;  ^the  in- 
trigues of  the  duke  of  Milan,  who  fpun,  with  all  the 
rennements  of  art,  that  net  wherein  he  was  taken 
at  laft  himfelf ;  the  fuccefsful  dexterity  of  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic^  who  built  one  pillar  of  the  Auftrian 
greatnefs  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  Indies  ;  as 
the  fucceffion  of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  jmned  to 
the  imperial  dignity  and  the  hereditary  countries 
eftablilhed  another  in  the  upper  and  lower  Ger- 
many :  thefe  caufes,  and  many  others,  combined 
to  form  a  very  extraordinary  conjefture ;  and  by 
their  confequences,  to  render  the  (ixteenth  century 
fruitful  of  great  events,  and  of  aftoniihing  revolu- 
tions. 

The  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  opened  ftill  a 
greater  and  more  imj>ortant  fcene.  The  Spaniih 
yoke  was  well-nigh  irapofed  on  Italy  by  the  famous 
trjumvirate,  Toledo  at  Milan,  Offuna  at  Naples, 
iand  La  Cueva  at  Venice,  The  diftradlions  of 
France,  as  well  as  the  ftate-poUcy  of  the  queen  mo- 
ther, feduced  by  Rome,  and  amufed  by  Spain ;  th^ 
defpicable  charader  of  our  Jaiftes  the  firft,  the  rafh- 
nefs  of  the  eleftor  Palatine,  the  bad  intelligence  of 
the  princes  and  ftates  of  the  league  in  Germany,  the 
mercenary  temper  of  John  George  of  Saxony,  and 
the  great  qualities  of  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  T^ifed 
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'Ferdinand  the  fecond  to  the  imperial  throne ;  when, 
the  males  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Auftrian  family 
in  Germany  being  extinguifhed  at  the  death  of 
Matthias,  nothing  was  more  defirable,  nor  perhaps 
more  prafticable,  than  to  throw  the  empire  into 
another  houfe.  Germany  ran  the  fame  rifque  as 
Italy  had  done :  Ferdinand  feemed  more  likely,  even 
than  Charles  the  fifth  had  been,  to  become  abfolute 
mafter  ;  and,  if  France  had  r\ot  furnilhed  the  great- 
eft  minifter,  and  the  North  the  greateft  captain,  of 
that  age,  in  the  fame  point  of  time,  Vienna  and 
Madrid  would  have  given  the  law  to  the  weftern 
world. 

As  the  Auftrian  fcale  funk,  that  of  Bourbon  rofe. 
The  true  date  of  the  rife  of  that  power,  which  has 
made  the  kings  of  Francejo  considerable  In  Europe, 
goes  up  as  high  as  Charles  the  feventh,  and  Lewis 
the  eleventh.  The  weaknefs  of  our  Henry  the.  flxth, 
the  loofe  conduft  of  Edward  the  fourth,  and  per- 
haps the  overfights  of  Henry  the  feventh,  helped 
very  ratich  to  knit  that  monarchy  together,  as  well 
as  to  enlarge  it.  Advantage  inight  havd  been  taken 
.of  the  divisions  which  religion  occafioned  j  and  fup- 
porting  the  proteftant  party  in  France  would  have 
kept  that  crown  under  reftraints,  and  under  inabi- 
lities, in  fome  meafure  equal  to  thofe  which  were 
occafioned  antiently  by  the  vaft  alienations  of  its 
demefnes,  and  by  the  exorbitant  power  of  its  vaf- 
fals.  But  James  the  firft  was  incapable  of  thinking 
with  fenfe,  or  afting  with  fpirit.  Charles  the  firit 
had  an  imperfeft  glimpfe  of  his  true  intereft,  but 
his  uxorious  temper,  and  the  extravagancy  of  that 
madman  Buckingham,  gave  Richelieu  time  to  finiih 
a  great  part  of  his  proje£b ;  and  the  miferies  that  fol- 
lowed in  England,  gave  Mazarin  time  and  opportu- 
nity to  complete  the  fyftem.  The  laft  great  acl  of 
this  cardin«J's  adminiftration  was  the  Pyrenean 
treaty.  Ueke 
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^  Here  I  would  begin,  by  reprefentingthc  face  of 

Europe  fuch  as  it  was  at  that  epocha^  the  interefts 
I  and  the  condud  of  England,  France,  Spain,  Hot 

!  land,  and  the  empire.     A  fummary  recapitulation 

ihould  follow  of  all  the  fteps  taken  by  Prance,  during 
I  more  than  twenty  years,  to  arrive  at  the  great  ob- 

jeft  fhe  had  propofed  to  herfelf  in  making  this  treaty : 
i  the  moft  folemn  article  of  which  the  minifter,  who 

f  negotiated  it,  defigned  Ihould  be  violated ;  as  ap- 

I  pears  by  his  letters,  writ  from  die  Ifland  of  Phea- 

•  fants,  if  I  miftake  not.     After  this,  another  draught 

of  Europe  fhould  havejts  place,  according  to  the  re- 
lations, which  the  feveral  powers  flood  in,  one  to- 
wards another,  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
eighty  eight :  and  the  alterations  which  the  revolu- 
tion^in  England  made  in  the  politics  of  Europe.     A 
fummary  account  fhould  follow  of  the  events  of  the 
war  that  ended  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
ninety  feven,  with  the  different  views  of  king  WiU 
liam  the  third,  and  Lewis  fhe  fourteenth,  in  mak- 
ing the  peace  of  Ryfwic ;  which  matter  has  been 
much  canvaffed,  and  is  little  undcrftood.    Then  the 
dilpofitions  made  by  the  partition-treaties,  and  the 
influences  and  confequences  of  thefe  treaties ;  and 
a  third  draught  of  the  ftate  of  Europe  at  the  death 
of  Charles  the  fecond  'of  Spain.     All  thisr-  would 
make  the  fubjeft  of  one  or  two  books,  and  would 
be  the  moft  proper  introduftion  imaginable  to  an 
hiftory  of  that  war  with  which  our  century  began^ 
and  of  the' peace  which  followed. 

This  war,  forefeen  for  above  half  a  century,  had 
been,  during  all  that  time,  the  great  and  conftant 
objeft  of  the  coujjciis  of  Europe.  The  prize  to  be 
contended  for  was  the  richeft  that  ever  had  been 
flaked,  fmce  thofe  of  the  Perfian.and  Roman  em- 
pires. The  union  of  two  powers,  which  feparately, 
and  in  oppofition,  had  aimed  at  uhiveifal  monar-^ 
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chy,  was  apprehended.  The  confederates  there- 
fore engaged  in  it,  to  maintain  a  balance  between 
the  two  houfes  of  Auftria  and  Bourbon,  in  order  to 
preferve  their  fecurity,  and  to  affert  their  indepen- 
dence. But  with  the  fuccefs  of  the  war  they  changed 
their  views :  and,  if  ambition  began  it  on  the  fide 
of  France,  ambition  continued  it  on  the  other.  The 
battles,  thefieges,  the  furprifing  revolutions,  which 
happened  in  the  courfe  of  this  ^ar,  are  not  to  be 
paralleled  in  any  period  of  the  fame  compafs.  The 
motives,  and  the  meafures,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
trafted,  the  true  reafons  why  it  endied  in  a  manner, 
which  appeared  not  proportionable  to  its  fuccefs ; 
and  the  new  political  ftate,  into  which  Europe  was 
thrown  by  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Baden,  are 
fubjefls  on  which  few  perfdns  have  the  neceffary  in- 
formations, and  yet  every  one  fpeaks  with  afTurance, 
and  even  with  pailion.  I  think  I  could  fpeak  on 
them  with  fome  knowledge,  and  with  as  much  in- 
difference as  Polybius  does  of  the  negotiations  of  his 
father  Lycortas,  even  in  thofe  points  where  I  was 
myfelf  an  an  aftor. 

I  WILL  even  confefs  to  you,  that  I  fhould  not  de- 
fpair  of  performing  this  part  better  than  the  former. 
There  is  nothing  in  my  opinion  fo  hard  to  execute, 
as  thofe  political  maps,  if  you  will  allow  me  fuch  an 
expreffion,  and  thofe  fyftems  of  hints,  rather  than 
relations  of  events,  which  are  neceffary  to  conneft 
and  explain  them ;  and  which  mud  be  fo  concife, 
and  yet  fo  full ;  fo  complicate,  and  yet  fo  clear.  I 
know  nothing  of  this  fort  well  done  by  the  antients. 
Salluft*s  introduftion,  as  well  as  that  of  Thucydides, 
might  ferve  almoft  for  any  other  piece  of  the  Roman 
or  Greek  ftory,  as  well  as  for  thofe  which  thefe  two 
great  authors  chofe.  Polybius  does  not  come  up, 
in  his  introduftion,  to  this  idea  neither.  Among 
the  moderns,  the  firft  book  of  Machiavers  hiftory 
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of  Florence  is  a  noble  original  of  this  kind :  and 
perhaps  father  Paul's  hiftory  of  benefices  is,  in  the 
fame  kind  of  compofition,  inimitable. 
'  These  are  a  few  of  thofe  thoughts,  which  come 
into  my  mind  when  I  confider  how  incumbent  it  is 
on  every  man,  that  he  fhould  be  able  to  give  an  ac- 
count even  of  his  leifure ;  and,  in  ttxe  midft  of  foli- 
tude,  be  of  fome  ufe  to  fociety. 

1  know  not  whether  I  fhall  have  courage  enough 
to  undertake  the  tafk  I  have  chalked  out :  I  diftruft 
my  abilities  with  reafon,  and  I  fliall  want  feveral  in- 
formations,  not  eafy,  I  doubt,  for  me  to  obtain. 
But,  in  all  events,  it  will  not  be  poffible  for  me  to 
go  about  it  this  year ;  the  reafons  of  which  would 
be  long  enough  to  fill  another  letter,  and  I  doubt 
that  you  will  think  this  grown  too  bulky  already. 

Adifu. 
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or  THS 

T  R  tr   E     USE 

OF 

RETIREMENT   and  STUDY; 

To  the  Right  Honorable 
Lord    B  A  T  H  U  S  T. 

LETTER    IL 

Since  my  laft  to  your  lordftiip,  this  is  the  firft 
favorable  opportunity  I  have  had  of  keeping  the  pro« 
mife  I  made  you.  I  will  avoid  prolixity,  as  much 
as  I  can,  in  a  fird  draught  of  my  thoughts ;  bu^ 
I  muil  give  you  them  as  they  rife  in  my  mind^ 
without  (laying  to  psarfhal  them  in  clofe  order. 

As  proud  as  we  are  of  human  reafon,  nothing 
can  be  more  abfurd  than  the  general  fyftem  of  hu- 
man life,  and  human  knowledge*  This  faculty  of 
diftinguifhing  true  from  falfe,  right  from  wrong, 
and  what  is  agreeable,  from  what  is  repugnant,  to 
nature, .  either  by  one  aft,  or  by  a  longer  procefs  of 
intuition,  has  not  been  given  with  fo  fparing  an 
hand,  as  many  appearances  would  make  us  apt  to 
believe.    If  it  was  cultivated,  therefore,  as  early, 
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and  as  carefully  as  it  might  be,  and  if  the  exercife 
of  it  was  left  generally  as  free  as  it  ought  to  be,  our 
.  common  notions  and  opinions  would  be  more  con-* 
fonant  to  truth  than  they  ate :  and,  truth  being  but 
one,  they  would  be  more  uniform  likewife. 

But  this  right^l  miftrefs  of  hunmi  life  and  know" 
ledge,  whofe  proper  office  it  is  to  prefide  over  both, 
and  to  dired  us  in  the  condufl  of  one  and  the  pur- 
fuit  of  the  other,  becomes  degraded  in  the  intellec- 
tual oeconomy.  She  is  reduced  to  a  mean  and  fer- 
vUe  ftate,  to  the  vile  drudgery  of  conniving  at  prin- 
ciples, defending  opinions,  and  confirming  habits, 
that  are  none  of  hers.  They,  who  do  her  moft  ho- 
nor, who  confult  her  ofteneil,  and  obey  her  too 
very  often,  are  ftill  guilty  of  limiting  her  authority 
according  to  maxim$,  and  rules,  and  Schemes,  that 
chance,  or  ignorance,  or  intereft,  fir  ft  devifed,  and 
that  cuftom  fanftifies :  cuftom,  that  refult  of  the 
paffions  and  prejudkes  df  msiny,  and  of  the  defigns 
of  a  few :  that  ape  of  reafon,  who  ufurps  her  feat, 
exercifes  her  power,  and  is  obeyed  by  mankind  in 
her  ftead.  Men  find  it  eafy#  and  government  makes 
it  profitable,  to  concur  In  eftablifh<5d  fyftems*  of  fpe- 
eulation  and  praftice :  and  the  whole  turn  of  edu- 
cation prepares  them  to  live  upon  credit  all  their 
lives*  Much  pains  are  taken,  and  time  beftowed, 
to  teach  us  what  to  think;  but  little  or  none  of 
either,  to  inftrufl  us  how  to  think.  The  magazine 
of  the  memory  is  ftored  and  fluffed  betimes  ;  but 
the  coliduft  of  the  underdraining  is  all  along  ne- 

flefted,  and  th«  free  exercife  of  it  is,  in  efFeft,  for- 
id  in  all  places,  and  in  terms  in  fome. 
ThjEf  e  is  a  flratige  diftruft  of  human  reafon  in 
every  human  inflitution :  this  diftruft  is To  apparent, 
that  an  habitual  fubmifEon  to  fome  authority,  or 
other,  is  forming  in  u«  from  out  cradles }  that  prin- 
ciples 
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€lfde$  of  r^^ifi^ng^  «n4  o^tti^rs  c>f  hSt^  are  iii€¥l» 
Qated  in  our  teadier  inmis,  beiore  we  sure  able  to  cisf* 
ercife  that  reafon ;  md  thajt,  when  we  are  able  to 
ex^rcife  it^  1^  are  either  forbi(i5  or  £rigbteaed  from 
dou>g  £oy  evea  on  things  that  are  tfc^mfeives  the 
proper  obje£ks  of  reason,  or  that  are  delivered  to  us 
ypon  an  authority  whofe  fufl&eiency  or  infiifEciency^ 
U  fo  910ft  evidently. 

On  n^ny  fi^bj^a,  fuch  as  the  general  laws  oil 
natuial  religion^  mi  the  general  ruksc^  fodety  amd 
good  policy^  men  of,  all  Q9unt3Fie$  and  languages^ 
who  cultivate  their  reafon  judge  alike.     The  famei 
premifes  hare  led  them  to  the  fame  conclufions^  and 
fo,  following  tl^e  fame  guide,  rtiey  have  trod  in  tha 
iaa)e  pa^th :  at  leaft,  the  dUFerences  are  fmaU,  eafily 
reconciled,  and  f4«:h  as  could  not*,  of  thera&l^ves^ 
contrad^ingift&  nation  from  oadon^  religion  &ont 
religion,  and  fe^  from  k&.  How  comes  it  chen,  that 
tliere  are^  other  points,  on  which  the  saoft  oppoiite 
opinions  are  entertained,  and  fome  of  thefe  with  £> 
much  heat,  and  fi^ry,  that  the  men  on  one  fide  of  tha 
hedge  will  die  for  the  affirmative,  and  the  men  on  the 
other  for  the  negative  ?  "  Towte  opinion  eft  aflfezfbrte 
*'  pour  k  fair  €poufer  au  prix  de  la  vie/*  fays  Mon- 
tagne,  whom  I  often  (juote,.  as  I  do  Seneca,  rather 
for  the  fmajftBtefs  of  expreflion,  than  the  weight  or 
newnefs  of  matter.     Look  narrowly  into  it,  and  yous 
will  find  that  the  points  agreed  on,  and  the  pomts 
diifputed,  are  not  proportionaUe  to  the  common  fenfis 
and  general  reafon  of  mankind.     Nature  ah4  trutiy 
are  the  fame  every  where,  and  reafbn  ihewi  thest ' 
every  where  alike.     But  the  accidental  and  otbev 
cuufes,  which  give  rife  and  growth  to  opinions,  botb 
in  fpeculation  smd  pr^dice,  are  of  infinite  vari^tyj^ 
and  wherever  thefe  opinions  are  once  confirmed  by 
cuft^m  and  propagated  by  education,  various,  in.* 
ecHififtent,,  contradidory  as  they  are,  thcry  all  puei^ 
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tend  (and  all  their  pretences  are  backed  by  pride,^ 
by  paffion,  and  by  int^reft)  to  have  reafon,  or  reve* 
letiofi,  or  both,  on  their  fide ;  tho*  neither  teafon 
nor  revelation  can  be  poilibly  on  the  fide  of  more 
than  one,  and  may  be  poflibly  on  the  fide  of  none. 

Thus  it  happens  that  the  people  of  Tibet  are  Tar- 
tars and  idolaters^  that  they  are  Turks  and  Maho- 
metans at  ^onftantinople,  Italians  and  Paptfts  at 
Rome }  and  how  much  foever  education  may  be  lefs 
confirmed,  and  the  means  of  knowledge  more  attain^ 
able,  in  France  and  our  own  country,  yet  thus  it 
happens  in  great  meafure  that  Frenchmen  and  Ro'- 
man  Catholics  are  bred  at  Paris,  and  Englifhmen 
and  Proteftants  at  London.  For  men,  indeed,  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  are  bred  no  where:  every  one 
thinks  the  fyftem,  as  he  fpeaks  the  language  of  his 
country  ;  at  leaft  there  are  few  that  think,  and  none 
that  aft,  in  any  country,  according  to  the  diftates 
of  pure  unbiaffed  reafon ;  unlefs  they  may  bie  faid  to 
do  fo,  when  reafon  direft^  them  to  fpeak  and  aft 
according  to  the  fyftem  of  their  country,  or  feft,  at 
the  fame  time  as  (he  leads  them  to  think  according 
to  that  of  nature  and  truth. 

Thus  the  far  greateft  part  of  mankind  appears  re- 
duced to  a  lower  ft  ate  than  other  animals,  in  that 
very  refpefl:,  on  account  of  which  we  claim  fo  great 
fuperiority  over  them  ;  becaufe  inftinft,  that  has  its 
•  due  effeft,  is  preferable  to  reafon  that  has  not.  I 
fuppofe  in  this  placej*  with  philofophers,  and  the 
vulgar,  that  which  I  am  in  no  wife  ready  to  affirm, 
that  other  aniqjals  have  no  fhare  of  human  reafon : 
for,  let  me  fay  by  the  way,  it  is  much  more  likely 
other  animals  fhould  fhare  the  human^  which  is  de- 
nied, than  that  man  fhould  fhare  the  divine  reafon^ 
which  is  affirmed.  But,  fuppofing  our  monopoly 
of  reafon,  would  not  your  lordfhip  chufe  to  walk 
Yipon  four  legs,  to  wear  a  long  tail,  and  to  be  called  a 
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heaft,  with  the  advantage  of  being  determined  by  ir- 

*  refiflible  and  unerring  inftin£t  to  thofe  truths  that 
areneceffaijy  toyourwelUbeing;  rather  than  to  walk 
on  two  legs,  to  wear  no  fail,  and  to  be  honored 
with  the  title  oi  man,  at  the  expence  of  deviating 
fiom  them  perpetually  ?  Inftinft  ads  fpontaneoufly 
whenever  it's  aftion  is  nec^flary,  and  direfts  the 
animal  according  to  the  purpofe  for  which  it  wa3  im- 
planted in  him.  Reafon  is  a  nqbler  and  more  ^x- 
tenfive  faculty  ;  for  it  eKtends  to  the  unneceffary  as 
v/ell  as  neceffary,  and  to.fetisfy  our  curiofity  as  well 
as  our  wants :  but  reafon  mull  be  ex(:it6^,  pr  fhe 
will  remain  ina£i:ive;  fhe  mud  be  left  free,  or  ih^ 
will  conduiftus  wrong,  and  c^rry  us  farther  aftray 
Irom  her  own  precin£|:s  than  we  fhould  go  without 
her  help :  in  the  firft  cafe,  we  have  no  fufBcient 
guide ;  and  in  the  fecond,  the  ^lore  we  employ  our 
reafon,  the  paore  unreafonable  we  are* 

Now  if  all  this  be  fo,  if  reafon  has  fo  little,  and 
Ignorance,  pafSon,  intereft,  and  cuftom  (o  much 
to  do,  in  forming  our  opinions  and  our  habits,  and 
in  direftin^  the  whole  conduct  of  human  life ;  is  it 
not  a  thing  defir^ble  by  every  thinking  man,  to  have 

•  the  opportunity,  indulged  to  fo  few  by  thecqurfe  of 
accidents,  the .  opportqnity  "  fecum  effe,  et  fecum 
^*  vivere,  of  living  fome  years  at  leaft  to  ourfelves, 
and  for  purfelves,  in  a  flate  of  freedom,  under  the 
Jaws  of  reafon,  inftead  of  pafling  pur  whole  time  in 
a  flate  pf  vafTalage  under  thofe  of  authority  and  <:uf- 
tom  ?  Is,  it  not  worth  pur  while  to  contemplate 
purfelves,  and  others,  and  all  the  things^  of  this 
world,  once  before  vre  leave  them,  through  the 
medium  of  pure,  and,  if  I  i^ay  fay  fo,  of  undefiled 
reafon  ?  Is  it  not  worth  our  while  tp  approve  or^ 
condemn,  on  pur  own  authprity,  what  we  reppive 
jn  the  beginning  pf  Ufe  on  the  authority  of  other 
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jMrii  trho  were  hot  then  bett^  able  to  judg€  fot  «^ 
&to  we  are  now  to  judge  for  ourfelves  ? 

That  this  niay  be  done,  and  has  beasi  done  to 
feme  degree^  by  men  who  remained  much  ^ore 
mingled  than  I  defign  to  be  for  the  future^,  in  tbe 
Company  and  buiinefs  of  the  worlds  I  fliail  not  <kny  : 
but  ftilt  it  is  better  done  in  retreat,  and  with  greatet* 
eafe  and  pkafure.    Whilft  we  relnain  in  the  W€frld> 
We  are  all  fettered  down^  more  or  lefsy  to  one  eom^ 
ttfoti  levd,  and  have  neither  all  the  leHbriSy  not  afl 
the  means  and  advantages^  td  ibar  above  ii,  which 
We  may  procure  to  ourfelves,  by  breaking  tfaef<e  fig^t- 
ters,  in  retreat.     To  talk  of  abftta^ng  ourfeSve^ 
from  ifiattitf ,  taking  aiide  body,  and  being  refi^Ved, 
as  it  were,  into  pure  intelled^  is  proud,  .metapbyg'- 
cal5  unmeaning  jargon :  but  to  abftrad  onrfehrts 
from  the  pr^adic^s^  atid  habits,  ankl  pleafures^  and 
bufmefs  of  the  world,  is  no  more  than  manfy  are^ 
tho*  all  are  not,  capable  of  doing*    They  who  can 
do  this,  may  elevate  their  iotuls  in  retreat  to  aA 
higher  ftation,  and  may  take  from  thehce  fuob  a 
view  of  the  world,  a^  tne  fecondl  Scipio  took  in  y« 
di^am,  from  the  feats  of  the  blefled,  vthtn  the  whole^ 
earth  appearerd  fo  little  to  him,  that  he  couM  fcarce 
^cetn  that  fpeck  of  dirt,   the  Roinfan  en^pire. 
Such  a  view  as  this  will  encreafc  our  knowledge  by 
l^ewing  ^us  our  ignorance  j  will  diftingmfh  every  de- 
gree of  probability  from  the  low^ft  to  the  hlghefty 
and  mark  the  diftance  between  that  and  cert^xity  ; 
will  difpel  the  intoiificating  fiimes  of  pliilofophical 
prefumption,  and  teach  us  to  eftabllAi  our  peace  of 
mind,  where  alone  k  can  reft  fecurely,  in  rtifigna- 
tion:  in  fhort,  fuch  a  view  will  render  life  mor^ 
agreeable^  smd  death  lefs  terrible*     Is  not  this  buif- 
nefs,  my  lotd  i    Is  not  this  pleafure  too^  the  higheft 
pleaftire  ?    The  world  can  afford  us  none  fuch ;  W* 
muft  retire  from  the  world  to  tafte  it  with  a  full  guft ; 
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but  w<t  fii^l  taA«  it  the  bett^  for  having  keei|  ia  the 
woiid.  Tbe  (hare  ^  fefiAial  pleafiiree,  that  a  man 
of  my  agf  can  promL&  himfelf,  h  baurdiy  worth  at« 
temkm :  h$  ibcmki  be  fa^d,  he  will  be  iiooa  dita^ 
bled  i  afid  very  Uttle  refl^dytoa  furely  will  ia$C€,  ta 
make  his  haib«t«  of  thk  kind  lo&  their  powier  x>yer 
hitn^  in  propottioa  at  leaft  a«  his  powm*  of  iadulgtng 
them  dimimfhes*  Befides^  yDui  brdflup  know«  that 
my  £cbeme  of  r^tkement  ^^dudes  none  of  tkefe 
pleafudres  that  tianbe  tftl^en  with  decency  and  conv^ 
liiency ;  aod  to  iky  the  trud),  I  beUeve  that  I  alIo\y 
tnyfelf  more  in  ipeciil»tie;pi»  tbtn  I  (hall  find  I  waiK 
in  practice*  Aa  to  the  babits  of  bufipe&i  they  caa 
hare  no  hold  on  one  who  h^  been  fo  lo^g  i|rad  with 
it.  Ydu  may  obje^,  that  tbo^  a  man  has  difcarded 
^efe  h^bits^  and  has  not  even  t^e  embers  of  ambi* 
tion  about  him  to  revive,  thea^  yat  he  cannot  re- 
nounce all  public  buf^efs  as  abfolutely  as  I  feem  to 
4o  ;  becaufi^  ft  better  principle^  a  principle  of  duty, 
ixiay  fmnmon  him  to  the  fetvice  of  his  country^  I 
will  anfwer  you  with  great  finoerity.  No  mafn  has 
Jbigber  liotiptif  qS  his  du^ty  f  ban  I  have,  f  think  that 
fcarce  any  age^  or  circumftances^  can  difcharge  us 
^entirely  from  it  5  no,  not  my  own.  M^  as  we  are 
apt  to  take  the  tmpulfe  of  our  own  paiSona^  lor  a  call 
to  the  performance  of  this  dnty ;  fo  when  thefe  pat 
fions  impel  us  no  longer,  the  call  that  puts  us  u^n 
a£tion  muft  be  real,  aiid  loud  too.  Add  to  tbii, 
tbit  there  ar?  different  met^da,  proportioned  to 
different  Qircutnftanccs  and  fituatkins^  of  performing 
the  fame  duty.  In  th$  m;idfl;  of  retreat ^  wherever  it 
may  be  fixed,  I  may  trontribute  to  defend  :and  pre- 
ferve  the  Britiih  conftitiitioa  -of  government: 
and  you,  my  lord,  may  depend  upon  nae,  that 
whenever  I  can,  I  will.  Should  any  one  afk  you, 
in  this  cafe,  from  whom  I  cxped  my  reward  ?  An- 
fwer him  by  declaring  to  whom  I  pay  this  fervice; 
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'^  Deo  immortali,  qui  me  non  acipere  tnodo  haec  a 
**  majoribus  voluit,  fed  etiam  pofteris  prodere." 

But,  to  lead  the  life  I  propofe  with  fatisfaftion 
and  profit,  renouncing  the  pleafures  and  bufinefs  of 
the  world,  and  breaking  the  habits  of  both,  is  not 
fufficient :  the  fupine  creature  whofe  underftanding 
is  fuperficially  employed,  through  life,  about  a  few 
general  notions,  and  is  never  bent  to  a  clofe  and 
fteady  purfuit  of  truth,  may  renounce  the  pleafures 
and  bufinefs  of  the  world,  for  even  in  the  bufinefs 
of  the  world  we  fee  fuch  creatures  often  employed, 
and  may  break  the  habits  ;  nay  he  may  retire  and 
drone  away  life  in  folitude,  like  a  monk,  or  like 
him  over  the  door  of  whofe  houfe,  as  if  his  houfe 
had  been  his  tomb,  fomebody  wrk,  '*  Here  lies  fuch 
<«  an  one."  But  no  fuch  man  will  be  able  to  make 
the  true  ufe  of  retirement.  The  employment  of  his . 
mind,  that  would  have  been  agreeable  and  eafy  if , 
he  had  accuftomed  himfelf  to  it  early^  will  be  un- 
pleafant  and  impradicable  late :  fuch  men  lofe  their 
intelledual  powers  for  want  of  exerting  them,  and, 
having  trifled  away  youth,  are  reduced  to  the  necef- 
lity  of  trifling  away  age.  It  fares  with  the  mind 
juft  as  it  does  with  the  body.  He  who  was  born 
with  a  texture  of  brain  as  ftrong  as  that  of  Newton, 
may  become  unable  to  perform  the  comnion  rules  of 
arithmetic :  juft  as  he  who  has  the  fame  elafticity  in 
his  mufcles,  the  fame  fupplenefs  in  his  joins,  and  all 
his  nerves  and  finews  as  well  braced  as  Jacob  Hall, 
may,  become  a  fat  unwieldy  fluggard.  Yet  farther, 
the  implicit  creature,  who  has  thought  it  all  his  life 
necdlefs,  or  unlawful,  to  examine  the  principles  or 
fafts  that  he  took  originally  pn  truft,  will  be  as  lit- 
tle able  as  the  other,  to  improve  his  folitude  to  any 
goodpurpofe:  unlefs  we  call  it  a  good  purpofe,  for 
that  fometimes  happens,  to  confirm  and  exalt  his 
prejudices^  fo  that  he  miay  Uye  and  diq  in  one  con- 
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tinued  delirium.  The  confirmed  prejudices  of  a 
thoughtful  life  are  as  hard  to^change  as  the  confirm- 
ed habits  of  an  indolent  life :  and  as  fome  muft 
lyifle  away  age  becaufethey  have  trifled  away  youth, 
others  muft  labor  on  }n  a  maze  of  error,  becaufe 
they  have  wandered  there  too  long  to  find  their  way 
out. 

There  is  a  prejudice  in  China  in  favor  of  little 
feet,  and  therefore  the  feet  of  girls  are  fwathed  and 
bound  up  from  the  cradle,  fo  that  the  women  of  that 
country  are  unable  to  walk  without  *tottering  and 
ftumbling  all  their  lives.  Among  tlie  favages  of 
America,  there  are  fome  who  hold  flat  heads  and 
long  ears  in  great  efteem,  and  therefore  prefs  the 
one,  and  draw,  down  the  others  fo  hard  from  their 
infancy,  that  they  defl:roy  irrecoverably  the  true 
J)roportions  of  nature,  and  continue  all  their  lives 
ridiculous  to  every  fight  but  their  own.  Juft  fo,  the 
fir  ft  of  thfefe  charafters  cannot  mal^e  any  progrefs, 
and  the  fecond  will  not  attempt  to  make  any,  in  an 
impartial  fearch  after  real  knowledge. 

To  fet  about  acquiring  the  habits  of  meditation 
and  ftndy  late  in  life,  is  like  getting  into  a  go-cart 
with  a  grey  beard,  and  learning  to  walk  wnen  we 
have  iofi  the  ufe  of  oi^x  legs.  In  general,  the  foun- 
dations of  an  happy  old  age  muft  be  laid  in  youth  : 
and  in  particular,  he  who  has  not  cultivated  his  rea- 
fon  young,  will  be  utterly  nnable  to  improve  it  old. 
*'  Mancnt  ingenia  fenibus,  modo  perraaneant  ftu- 
"  dium  et  induftrja," 

Not  only  a  love  of  ftudy,  and  a  defire  of  know- 
ledge, mult  have  grown  up  with  us,  but  fuch  an  in- 
dultrious  application  likewife,  as  requires  the  whole 
yigor  of  the  mind  to  be  exerted  in  the  purfuit  of 
truth,  through  long  trains  of  ideas,  and  all  thofe 
dark  recefles  wherein  man,  not  God,  has  hid  it. 
'   '  /  This 
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This  love  and  this  defitc  1  teive  fek  all  my  fiie,^ 
and  I  am  not  quite  a  ftra4g6r  to  this  tndttftf  y  and  ap^ 
pEcation.  Thefe  has  been  fotnethitJg  alAvays  ready 
to  whifper  in  my  ear,  whilft  I  ran  the  courfe  ^ 
pleafure  and  of  bufinefs, 

«  Solve  fenefcentem  mature  fanus  ^quum.'* 

But  my  genius,  unlike  the  demon  of  Socr«tes, 
\vhifpered  fo  foftly ,  that  vety  often  I  heatd  Mm  not, 
in  the  hurry  of  thofe  paflions  by  trhrch  I  was  traur- 
fported.  Some  calmer  hours  that  were :  in  them  I 
hearkened  to  him.  Refledlioti  had  often  its  turn^ 
and  the  love  of  ftudy  and  the  deftre  of  knor^'Iedge 
'  have  never  <juite  abandoned  me,  I  am  not  thereferei 
entirely  unprepared  for  the  life  I  will  lead,  and  it  is 
not  without  reafon  that  I  promife  inyfelf  tiiorc  fetis- 
fa£lion  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  than  I  ever  knew  in 
the  former. 

Your  lordlhip  may  think  this  perhaps  a  little  too 
fanguine,  for  one  who  has  loft  fo  much  time  al- 
ready :  you  may  put  mt  in  mind,  thlt  humaai  lif3 
•has  no-fecondfpring,  no  fecond  fummer :  yournay 
alk  me,  what  I  mean  by  fowing  in  antumii,  and 
whether  I  hope  to  reap  in  winter  ?  My  unfwer  wiB 
be,  that  I  think  very  diflfetently  from  moft  men,  rf 
the  time  we  have  to  pafs,  and  the  hufmefe  we  have 
to  do  in  this  world.  I  think  we  have  more  of  one, 
and  lefs  of  the  other,  thaft  is  cOmnionly  fuppofed. 
Our  want  of  time,  and  theihortnefs  of  human  life, 
are  fbme  of  the  principal  common-place  cbthptatintSji 
which  we  prefer  againft  the  eftablrftied  order  of 
things :  they  are  the  grumblings  of  the  vulgar,  and 
the  pathetic  lamentations  of  the  philofophdr ;  but 
they  are  impertinent  and  impious  in  both.  The  man 
of  bufmefs  defpifes  the  man  of  pleaftire,  for  fquan- 
deling  his  time  s^way  j  the  man  of  pleafure  pities  or 
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kcrghs  tkt  t6^  metn  of  bufmeni,  for  the  fante  thmg :  { 
and  y€ft  b(srh  ^oacur  fuperciliotifly  and  abfurdiy  to 
find  favdt  tnth  the  SupreAie  Being,  for  having  givcxt 
them  ft)  Bftte  time.     The  philofopher,  who  mifpends 
k  very  oftefl  a*  much  as  the  others,  joins  in  the  fame 
try,   s^d   aathorifes    this  impiety.     Theophraftus 
^oughl  It  6Jt»emely  hard  to  die  at  ninety,  and  to 
g<&  ^at  of  the  i>r()t\d  when  he  had  juft  learned  hotr 
to  iive  in  it*     His  mafter  Atiftotk  found  fault  with 
iMVite^  fcyt  fre&ting  niali  in  thb  refpeft  worfe  than 
fetefad  mh*r  afeimah  :  both  very  unphilofophically ! 
^M  I  Idve  Sewea  the  bettet  for  his  quarrel  with  the 
Slftgifite  on  this  head.     We  ifee,  in  fo  many  in- 
ftfel)>6e$)  a  juft  proportion  of  things,  according  to 
th&t  fevetal  relations  to  one  another,  that  philofophy 
ftidiild  lead  mt  t6  conclude  this  proportion  preferved, 
Ifveft  where  we  cannot  difcern  it ;  inftead  of  leading 
m  to  conclude  that  it  is  not  preferved  where  we  do 
ftm  difcern  it,  ot  where  We  thmk  that  we  fee  the 
contrary.     To  conclude  otherwife,  is  Ihocking  pre- 
fuitiptipn.     It  is  to  prefume  that  the  fyftem  of  the 
tilttverfe  'WOnld  haVe  been  more  wifely  contrived,  if 
creatures  of  our  low  rank  among  intelleftual  na- , 
lures  had  beeft  balled  to  the  councils  of  the  Moft 
|Hgh  :  ot  that  the  Creator  ought  to  mend  his  work 
by  the  advice  of  the  creature.     That  life   which 
ftenifc  to  out  felf4ove  fo  ihort,  when  we  compare  it ' 
with  the  ideas  t^e  frame  of  eternity,  or  even  with 
$he  duration  of  fome  other  beings,  will  appear  fuf- 
Scient,  upon  a  lefs  partial  view,  to  all  the  ends  of 
&Mt  creation,  an4  of  a  juft  proportion  in  the  fuc- 
cefflve  courfe  of  generations.      The  term  itfelf  is 
loftg :  we  refider   it  (hbrt ;  and  the  want  we  com- 
plain of  flows  from  our  ptofufion,  not  from  our  po- 
*  Verty.     We  are  all  arrant  fpendthrifts ;  fome  of  us 
diffipate  pur  eftates  on  the  trifles,  fome  on  the  uiper- 
Huitie^,  and  then  We  all  6omt:dain  that  we  want  the 
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n^ceiTarie^,  of  life.     The  much  greateft  part  never 
reclaim,  but  die  bankrupts  to  God  and  n^an.  Others 
reclaim  late,  and    they  are  apt  to  imagine,  when 
they  make  up  their  account^  and  fee  how  their  fund 
is  diminifhed,  that  they  have  not  enough  remaining 
\o  live  upon,  becjaufe  they  have  not  the  whqle.     But 
they  deceive  themfelves :  they  were  richer  than  they 
thought,  and  they  ar^  not  yet  poor.     If  they  buf- 
band  well  the  remaiuder,  it  will  be  found  fufficient 
for  all  the  neceflfaries,  ai^d  for  fome  of  the  fuperiiui- 
ties,  and  trifles  too  perhaps,  of  life ;  but  then  the 
former  order  of  expence  muft  be  iu verted ;  and  the 
nf  ceffaries  of  life  muft  be  provided,  before  they  put 
themfelves  to  any  coft  for  the  trifles  or  fuperfluities. 
Let  us  leave  the  men  of  pleafure  and  of  bufinefs, 
who  are  often  candid  enough  to  own  that  they  throw 
away  their  time,  and  thereby  to  confefs   that  they 
complain  of  the  Supreme  Being  fpr  no  other  reafon 
than  this,  that  he  has  not  proportioned  his  bounty 
to  their  extravagance :  let  us  confider  the  fcholar 
and  the  philofopher  ;  who,  far  frp^n  owning  that  he 
throws  any  time  away,  reproves  others  for  doing  it : 
that  folemn  mortal,  who  abftains  from  the  pleafures, 
and  Reclines  the  bufmefs  of  the  world,  that  he  may 
dedicate  his  whole  time  to  the  fearch  pf  truth,  and 
the  improvement  of  knowledge.     Wheq  fuch  au 
one  complains  of  the  (hortnefs  of  hums^n  life  in  ge-? 
neral,    or  of   his  remaining   (hare  in  particular; 
might  not  a  man,  more  reafon^bk  thp*  lefs  folemn, 
cxpoftulate  thus  with  liim  ? 

"  Your  complaint  is  indeed  confiftent  with  your 
"  praftice;  but  you  would  not,  poflibly,  renew 
"  your  complaint  if  you  reviewed  your  praftice, 
"  Tho'  reading  makes  a  fcholar;  yet  every  fcholar 
''  is  not  a  philofopher,  nor  every  philofopher  a 
"  wife  man.  It  coft  you  twenty  years  to  devour  all 
*^  the  volumes  on  one  fide  pf  you?  library:  you 
]  **  came 
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<^  came  out  a  great  critic  in  Latin  and  Greek,  in 
*'  the  oriental  tongues,  in  hiftory  and  chronology  ; 
**  but  you  was  not  fattsfied  }  you  confeffed  that  thefe 
^^*  were  the  "  Hterae  nihil  fenantes;"  and  you* 
"  wanted  more  time  to  acquire  other  knowledge. 
**  You  have  had  this  time :  you  have  paffed  twenty 
^*  years  more  on  the  other  fide  of  your  library, 
•*  among  philofophers,  rabbles,  commentators, 
**  fchoolmen,  and  .whole  legions  of  modern  doc- 
**  tors.  You  are  extremely  well  verfed  in  all  that 
"  has  been  written  concertiitig  the  nature  of  God, 
"  and  of  the  foul  of  man ; '  about  matter  and  form, 
•*  body  and  fpirit ;  and  fpace,  and  eternal  effences, 
•'  and  incorporeal  fubftances ;  and  the  reft  of  thofe^ 
^  profound  fpeculations.  You  are  a  mafter  of  the 
**  conftroverfies  that  have  arifen  about  nature  aiuf 
^*  grace,  abo'^predeftination  and  free  will,  and  all 
•*  the  other  -aWlrufe  queftions  that  have  made  fa 
**  ipuch  noife  in -the  fchools,  and  done  fo  much  hurt 
''  in  the  world.  You  are  going  on,  as  faft  as  the 
«*  itifirmities  you  have  contrafted  will  permit,  in 
**  the  fame  courfe  of  ftudy  ;  but  you  begin  to  fore* 
•*  fee  that  you  fliail  want  time,  and  you  make  griev* 
^*  ous  complaints  of  the  (hortnefs  of  human  life. 
**  Give  me  leave  now  to  aflc  you,  how  many  thou^ 
**  fand  years  God  muft  prolong  your  life,  in  order 
**  to  reconcile  you  to  his  wifdom  and  goodnefs  ?  It 
**  is  plain,  at  leaft  highly  probable,  riiat  a  life  as 
**  long  as  that  of  the  moft  aged  of  the  patriarchs, 
^'  would  be  too  ftiort  to  anfwer  your  purpofes ; 
*'  fmce  the  refearcihes  and  difputes  in  which  you  are 
"  engaged,  have  been  already  for  a  much  longer 
**  time  the  objefts  of  learned  enquiries,  and  remain 
^  ftill  as  imperfeft  and  undetermined  as  they  were 
**  at  firft.  But  let  me  alk  you  again,  and  deceive 
"  neither  yourfelf  nor  me ;  Have  you,  in  the  courfe 
**  of  thefe  forty  years,  once  examined  the  firft  prin- 
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<^  ciples,  aftd  the  fundamental  fy{k$^  of>  \4Mch  aH 
<^  tbofe  queilions  ^ep^nd,  with  ail  abfebiU  indiff^ 
*^  rence  ^  jiidgment,  aiKJi  wM^  a  fcr^pulov^  ^wSt^ 
^^  neis  ?  wuh  the  famie  that  you  have  employed  ta 
^^  examining  the  various  cQntre4|uence&  draw^  from 
^^  them,  and  the  heterodox  opmios^  abovit  them? 
<*  Have  you  not  taken  tben»  fpr  granted,  iq  the 
**  whole  courfe  of  your  ftudies?  Qr^  if  y^jm  tove 
^<  looked  now  and  then  QU  the  (Ute  of  this  pr<X)& 
«<  brought  to  maiiktain  them,  have  you  fiot  done  it 
^^  as  a  mathematician  looks  ov^r  a  demooftr^tioa 
^^  formerly  made,  to  refreih  his  memo?y,  not  to 
^'  fatisfy  any  doubt  ?  If  you  have  thu»  e^amiQied, 
*^  it  may  appear  marvellous  to  fpme^  that  you  b^va 
*'  fpent  fo  much  time  in  many  parts  of  thofti  ftudieSf 
^*  which  have  reduced  you  to  tWs  heftit  cq^dition^ 
*^  of  fo  much  beat  and  weaknefs.  But  if  you  have 
^<  not  thus  examined,  it  muft  be  evideiv  to  all,  lyay 
"  to  yourfelf  on  the  leaft  cool  reflefti^«i»  that  you 
*^  are  ftill,  notwitbftanding  all  your  learning,  in  a 
*^  ft^te  of  ignorance.  For  knowl^^cjgf^  ^n  ajQn« 
'^  produce  knowledge :  and  without  foch  »  ejxa- 
^^  mination  of  axioms  and  fads,  you  caA  have  none 
*'  about  inferences.** 

In  this  manner  one  might  exppftulat^  very  tC2h 
fonably  with  many  a  great  fcholar,  n^any  a  profound 
philofopher,  many  a  dogisnatieal  caRiift.  And  i^ 
ferves  to  fet  the  complaints  about  want  of  time,  and 
the  fhortnefs  of  human  life,  in  a  very  ridieurlous  but 
a  true  light.  All  men  are  ta«ught  their  opi^^oq^.,  at 
leaft  on  the  moft  important  fubjefts,  by  rote ;  and 
are  bred  to  defend  them  with  obftinacy.  They  may 
be  taught  true  opinions  ;  but  whether  true  or  faife, 
the  lame  zeal  for  them,  and  the  fame  attachment  to 
them,  is  every  where  infpired  alike.  The  Twtar 
believes  as  heartily  that  the  foul  of  Foe  inhabits  ia 
his  Dairo,  as  the  Chriftian  believes  the  bypoftatic 
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iimoA,  or  ray  article  in  the  Athanafian  creed.  Now 
tliis  may  anfwer  the  ends  of  fociety  in  (bme  refpefls, 
and  do  \reU  enough  for  the  vulgar  of  all  ranks :  but 
it  is  not  enough  for  the  man  who  cultivates  bis  rea- 
^9  who  is  able  to  thinks  and  who  ought  tothink^ 
for  hknfetf.  To  fech  a  inan^  every  opinion  that  he 
has  not  himfelf  ^ther  framed,  or  examined  UnSdy, 
and  then  adopted,  will  oafs  tor  nothing  more  than 
what  it  really  is,  the  opmion  of  other  men ;  which 
may  be  true  or  falfe  for  aught  he  knows.  And  this 
is  a  ftate  of  uncertainty,  in  which  no  fuch  man  can 
remain,  with  any  peace  of  mind,  concerning  thofe 
things  that  are  olgreateft  importance  to  us  here,  and 
may  be  fo  hereafter.  Ha  will  make  them  therefore 
the  objects  of  his  firft  and  great^d  attention.  If  he 
has  loft  time,  he  will  k^e  no  more;  and  when  he 
has  acquired  all  the  knowledge  he  is  capable  of  ac- 
quiring on  thefe  fubjeds,  he  will  be  ttie  lefs  con- 
cerned whether  be  has  time  to  acquire  any  farther. 
Should  he  have  paflfed  his  life  in  the  pleafures  or  bu- 
finefs  of  the  world }  whenever  he  fets  about  this 
work,  he  will  foon  have  the  advantage  over  the 
learned  philofophcr.  F6r  he  will  foon  have  fecured 
what  is  neceflary  to  his  hap{Mnef9»  arid  may  fit  down 
in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  that  knowledge :  or 
proceed  with  greater  advantage  and  fatisfaftion  to  \ 
the  acquifition  of  new  knowledge ;  whilft  the  other  \ 
continues  his  fearch  after  things  that  are  in  their  na- 
ture, to  fay  the  bcft  of  them,  hypothetical,  precari- 
ous, and  fuperfluous. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  rule,  by  obferving  of 
which  we  may  redeem  our  time,  and  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  thofe  who  imagine  they  have  fo  much 
in  point  of  knowledge  over  your  lordihip  or  me,  for 
inftance,  and  who  defpife  our  ignorance.  The  rule 
I  mean.is this ;  tobe on  our guarti  againfl  the  com- 
mon  arts  of  delufion,  fpoken  of  already  j  which, 
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every  one  is  ready  to  confefs,  have  been  employe^ 
to  miflead  thofe  who  differ  from  him.    Let  us  be 
diffident  of  ourfelves,  but  let  us  be  diffident  of  ochets 
too :  our  own  paffions  may  lead  us  to  reafon  wrongs 
but  the  paffions  and  intereft  of  others  may  have  the 
fame  effed.    It  is  in  every  man's  power,  who  fets 
about  it  in  good  earned,  to  prevent  the  firft :  and 
when  he  has  done  fo,  he  will  hav^  a  confcious  cer- 
tainty of  it.     To  prevent  the  laft,  there  is  one,  and 
but  one  fure  method ;  and  that  is,  to  remount,  in 
the  furvey  of  our  opinions,  to  the  firfl  and  even  re- 
motefl:  principles  on  which  they  are  founded.    No 
rcfpeft^  no  habit,  no  feeming  certainty  whatever, 
mufl  divert  us  from  this ;  any  affe^ation  of  divert- 
ing us  from  ii:  ought  to  increafe  our  fufpicion :  and 
the  more  important  our  examination  is,  the  more 
important  this  method  of  condu£Ung  it  becomes. 
Let  us  not  be  frighted  from  it,  either  by  the  fuppofed 
difficulty  or  length  of  fuch  an  enquiry ;  for,  on  the 
contrary,  this  is  the  eafieft  and  the  fhortefl,  as  well 
as  the  only  fure  way  of  arriving  at  real  knowledge  j 
and  of  being  able  to  place  the  opinions  we  examine 
in  the  different  claffes  of  true,  probable,  or  falfe, 
according  to  the  truth,  probability,  or  falfehood  of 
the  principles  from  whence  they  are  deduced.    If 
we  find  thefe  principles  falfe,  and  that  will  be  the 
cafe  in  many  inftances,  we  flop  our  enquiries  on  thefe 
heads  at  once ;  and  fave  an  immenfe  deal  of  time 
that  we  fhould  otherwife  mifpend.     The  .Muffulman 
who  enters  on  the  examination  of  all  the  difput^s 
that  have  arifen  between  the  followers  of  Qmar  and 
Alt  and  other  doctors  of  his  law,  mud  acquire  a 
diorough  knowledge  of  the  whole  Mahometan  fyf- 
tem  ;,  and  will  have  as  good  a  right  to  coniplain  of 
want  of  time,  and  the  ihortnefs  of  human  life,  as 
any  pagan  or  chriftian  divine  or  philofopher :  but 
without  all  this  time  and  learning,  he  might  have 
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difcovered  that  Mahomet  was  an  impoftor,  and  that 
the  Koran  is  an  heap  of  abfurdities. 

In  Ihort,  my  lord,  he  who  retires  from  the  worlds 
with  a  refolution  of  employing  his  leifur^,  in  the  firft 
place  to  re-examine  and  fettle  his  opinions,  is  inex- 
cufable  if  he  does  not  begin  with  thofe  that  are  moft 
important  to  him,  and  if  he  does  not  deal  honeftly 
by  himfelf.  To  deal  honeftly  by  himfelf,  he  muft 
obferve  the  rule  I  have  infifted  upon^  and  not  fuflfer 
the  delufions  of  the  world  to  follow  him  ii^to  his  re- 
treat. Every  man's  reafon  is  every  man's  oracle : 
this  oracle  is  beft  confulted  in  the  filence  of  retire- 
ment; and  when  we  have  fo  colifulted,  whatever 
the  decifion  be,  whether  in  favor  of  our  prejudices 
or  againft  them,  we  muft  reft  fatisfied :  fince  nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  this,  that  he  who  follows 
that  guide  in  the  fearch  of  truth,  as  that  was  given 
him  to  lead  him  to  it,  will  have  a  much  better  plea 
to  make,  whenever  or  wherever  he  may  be  called  to 
account,  than  he,  who  has  refigned  himfelf,  either 
deliberately  or  inadvertently,  to  any  authority  tipoa 
earth.' 

When  we  have  done  this,  concerning  God,  our- 
felves,  and  other  men ;  concerning  the  relations  ia 
which  we  ftand  to  hini  and  to  them ;  the  duties  that 
refult  from  thefe  relations ;  and  the  pofitive  will  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  whether  revealed  to  us  in  a  fu- 
pernatural,  or  difcovered  by  the  right  u£p  of  our 
reafon  in  a  natural  way — ^we  have  done  the  great  bu« 
fmefs  of  out  lives.  Our  lives  are  fo  fufficient  for 
this,  that  they  afford  us  time  for  more,  even  when 
we  begin  late:  efpecially  if  we  proceed  in  e very- 
other  enquiry  by  the  fame  rule.  To  difcoVer  error 
in  axioms,  or  in  firft  principles  grounded  on  fadts, 
is  Jike  the  breaking  of  a  charm.  The  enchanted 
caftle,  the  fteepy  rock,  th^  burning  lake  difappear : 
and  the  paths  that  lead  to  truth,  which  we  imagined 
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to  be  fo  long,  fo  embarrafled,  and  fo  difficult,  fliew 
as  they  are,  fliort,  open,  and  eafy.  When  we  have 
fecured  the  neceflaries,  there  may  be  time  to  amufe 
curfelves  with  the  Aiperfluities,  and  even  with  the 
trifles  of  life.  **  Dulce  eft  defipere,'*  faid  Horace: 
*'  Vive  la  bagat:Ue  ?**  fays  Swift.  I  oppofe  neither; 
not  th«  Epicurean,  much  lefs  the  Chriftian  philofo-. 
pher :  but  I  infift  that  a  principal  part  of  thefe  amufe- 
ments  be  the  amufements  of  ftudy  and  refleftion,  of 
reading  and  converfatlon.  You  know  what  conver- 
fetion  I  mean  ;  for  we  lofe  the  true  advantage  of  our 
nature  and  conftitution,  if  we  fuffer  the  mind  to 
come,  as  it  were,  to  a  ftand.  When  the  body,  in* 
ftead  of  acquiring  new  vigor,  and  tafting  new  plea- 
fures,  begins  to  decline,  and  is  fated  with  pleafures, 
or  grown  incapable  of  taking  them,  the  mind  may 
continue  ftill  to  improve  and  indulge  itfelf  in  liew 
enjoyments.  Every  advance  in  knowledge  opens  a 
new  fcene  of  delight ;  and  the  joy  thtit  we  feel  in  the 
aftual  pofleffion  of  one,  will  be  heightened  by  that 
which  we  expeft  to  find  in  another :  fo  that,  before 
we  can  exhauft  this  fund  of  fucceffive  pleafures, 
death  will  come  to  end  our  pleafures  and  our  pains 
at  once.  '*  In  his  ftudiis  laboribufquc  viventi,  non 
"  intelligitur  quando  obrepit  feneftus :  ita  fenfim 
**  fine  fenfu  aetas  fenefcit,  ncc  fubito  frangitur,  fed 
*'  diuturnitate  extingitur." 

This,  -my  lord,  is  the  wifeft,  and  the  moft  agree- 
able manner*  in  which  a  man  of  fenfe  can  wind  up 
the  thread  of  life.  Happy  is  he  whofe  fituation  and 
cxrcumftances  give  him  the  opportunity  and  means 
of  doing  it !  Tho*  he  fliould  not  have  made  any 
great  advtmces  in  knowledge,  and  (houU  fet  about 
it  late,  yet  thetaik  will  not  be  found  difficult,  unlefs 
he  has  gofte  too  far  out  of  his  way ;  and  unlefs  he 
continues  too  long  to  halt,  between  the  diffipations 
of  the  world,  and  the  Icifure  of  a  retired  life ; 
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■  Vivendi  refte  qui  prorogot  horam, 
Rufticus  expeftat  dum  defluat  amnis, — 

You  know  the  reft.  I  am-  fenfible,  more  fenfible 
.  than  apy  enemy  I  have,  of  my  natural  infirmities, 
and  acquired  difadvantages  :  but  I  have  begun,  and 
I  will  perfift :  for  he  who  jogs  forward  on  a  battered 
horfe,  in  the  right  way,  may  get  to  the  end  of  his 
journey ;  which  he  cannot  do,  who  gallops  the 
fleeteft  courfer  of  New-Market,  out  of  it. 

Adieu,  my  dear  lord.  Tho'  I  have  much  more 
to  fay  on  this  fubjefl:,  yet  I  perceive,  and  I  doubt 
you  have  long  perceived,  that  I  have  laid  too  much, 
at  leaft  for  a  letter,  already.  The  reft  fliall  be  re- 
ferved  for  converfation  whenever  we  meet :  and  them 
I  hope  to  confirm,  under  your  lordfliip's  eye,  my 
fpeculations  by  my  praftice.  In  the  mean  time  let 
me  refer  yoij  to  our  friend  Pope.  He  fays  I  made  a 
philofopher  of  him :  I  am  fure  he  has  contributed 
very  much,  and  I  thank  him  for  it,  to  the  making 
an  hermit  of  me. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUMIE* 
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